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An Inventory to Measure the Parental Attitude 


Variables in Roes Theory of Vocational Choice 


Richard J. Brunkan and John O. Crites 


University of Iowa 


Counselors have long been aware of the influence of the parents 
upon a client's vocational decision-making. Roe’s recently formulated 
hypotheses on the relation of parental attitudes to choice has heightened 
interest in the problem and has stimulated considerable research. Most 
of the findings have been negative, however, and the question has arisen 
as to why Roe’s predictions have not been substantiated. One of the 


most reasonable explanations is that the measuring instruments used 
to assess parental attitudes have been unreliable and/or invalid. The 


present investigation was conducted to develop 


a more adequate measure 


to test Roe’s hypotheses and to study other problems which involve family 


relationships. 
cate that it has 
counseling. 


Preliminary results on the Family Relations Inventory indi- 
promise for reseach purposes and possibly for use in 


nn 


Although counselors infrequently have an 
opportunity to interview the parents of 
their clients, particularly in the college or 
university setting, they are often acutely 
aware of the sometimes direct, sometimes 
subtle, influences which the family exerts 
upon the decision-making and development 
of young people. Williamson and Darley 
(1937) early recognized the impact which 
parental dominance may have upon voca- 
tional choice and outlined procedures for 
dealing with it in the counseling situation. 
In an analysis of the origins of unrealistic 
occupational goals, Korner (1946) identi- 
fied various ways in which pressures by 
the family result in carecr decisions which 
the client cannot reasonably expect to im- 
plement. Among these are the parents’ de- 
mands to achieve a higher status, to fulfill 
their thwarted ambitions and aspirations, 
and to enter the family business or pro- 
fession. Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, and 
Herma (1951) have also emphasized the 
critical role which “key persons,” especially 
the parents, play in facilitating or hindering 
the process of vocational development dur- 
ing the adolescent years. Only recently, 


however, has Roe (1957) formulated ex- 
plicit hypotheses about the relationship of 
parental attitudes to the selection of an 
occupation which can be tested and which 
have promise for use in counseling. 

In her theory of vocational choice, Roe 
proposes that the major variable in the 
selection of an occupation is the family 
atmosphere which an individual experiences 
during his childhood and early adolescence. 
As a result of the attitudes which his par- 
ents express toward him, the individual 
develops certain orientations toward the 
environment and the people in it which 
directly influence the vocational prefer- 
ences he forms and the vocational decisions 
he makes. According to Roe (1957), there 
are three basic parental attitudes "which 
affect an individual's vocational choice: 
acceptance, concentration, and avoidance. 
Acceptance means that the parents regard 
the child as a full-fledged member of the 
family, who needs a certain degree of in- 
dependence and who has the capacity to 
assume responsibility. Accepting parents 
neither concentrate their attention upon 
their children nor overlook them. Either 
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casually or affectionately, they encourage 
them to fulfill their potentialities as best 
they can. Concentration refers to the atti- 
tude of parents who devote a dispropor- 
tionate amount of their time and energy 
to the direction and control of their chil- 
dren. They overprotect them through re- 
strictions upon their efforts to explore the 
environment and to meet others, or they 
place heavy demands upon them to per- 
form beyond their capacities and to achieve 
ambitious goals. Finally, avoidance charac- 
terizes the disposition of parents who either 
neglect or reject the child. They withdraw 
when their child approaches them for af- 
fection and love; they spend as little time 
as possible with the child; they fail to 
satisfy the child’s physical needs: or, they 
openly abuse or berate the child. In short, 
they manifest no positive interest in the 
child or his activities; at best, the child is 
only tolerated. 


Problem 


To test Roe’s theory of vocational choice, 
several investigators have developed meas- 
ures or ratings of parental acceptance, con- 
centration, and avoidance, but none of the 
techniques or procedures has acceptable 
reliability and validity. As a consequence, 
tests of Roe’s hypotheses about parental 
attitudes in relation to choice, which have 
yielded largely negative results, are inde- 
terminate; it is not known whether her 
theoretical predictions are invalid or wheth- 
er the variables are inadequately defined 
and quantified, For example, Grigg (1959) 
used a 15-item questionnaire to compare 
a group of 24 graduate nurses, who were 
training for supervisory or teaching posi- 
tions, with a group of 20 female graduate 
students, who were majoring in chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics, The items in his 
questionnaire were of the following type: 
I always felt as a child that I was: 


—a. Very much 1 d 

—b. Pretty EA nae eee nS Ges: 
=e. Not well understood, 
Grigg found that the responses of the 
nurses and students, which were rationally 
keyed to the various parental attiudes, were 


quite similar. Only one item differentiated 
the two groups, and it concerned childhood 
interest in things and gadgets (preferred 
by the science majors) rather than age 
interpersonal relationships. From his fin i 
ings, Grigg concluded that Roe’s hypothesi 
was false. Because he reports no reliability 
or validity data on his questionnaire, how- 
ever, an equally acceptable conclusion 1$ 
that he did not measure the parental atti- 
tude variables in Roe’s theory and therefore 
did not test it. d 

Similarly, Hagen (1960) has atten 
to evaluate Roe’s theory, but also wi z 
measures of parental attitudes which ha 
questionable objectivity and validity. A 
asked two judges to rate excerpts nea 
the family histories of 245 participants ati 
the Harvard Study of Adult Developme a 
The family histories were compiled fr? 
various sources, including interviews v 
the subjects of the study, information ga E; 
ered from their parents and other observa 
and follow-up questionnaires after varyi 
periods of time. Using these materials, 
judges rated the subjects on family 3 
mosphere (protecting, demanding, neg de- 
ing, etc.) and obtained agreement an 
pendently in 70 per cent of the one: 
fairly high proportion for a subjective F this 
urement method. The shortcomings pil gb 
procedure, however, considerably vig ís 
its advantages. In the first place, 1 pre 
nonstandardized and hence largely ; pat- 
plicable approach to the assessment 0 diffi- 
ental attitudes. It would be extremely tories 
cult to obtain comparable family his z 
on another sample and to excerpt the $% y 
information for ratings as that ina only 
Hagen. And, in the second place, og rat- 
evidence of the validity of the fund other 
ings is their agreement with eo ments 
Tt is quite possible that their judg pe- 
would not correlate with more direct, 
havioral criteria of parental — Fil 

In a study of social workers, occupa ech 
therapists, dietitians, and laborato ot 
nicians, Utton (1962) gathered aifi 
recalled parental attitudes with a “ce oP 
tion of five rating scales devised by Institut? 
ney (1941) as part of the Fels 


at 
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research on family relationships. Called 
the Childhood Experience Rating Scale 
(CERS), Utton’s instrument purports to 
measure (1) parental acceptance, (2) di- 
rection of criticism, (3) child-centeredness, 
(4) rapport, and (5) affectionateness. The 
respondent is asked to indicate whether 
statements like the following are “more 
true than false” or “more false than true” 

You were clearly accepted by your parents. 

They included you in family discussions, 

activities, and trips. 

The number of items in each of the scales 
varics from 5 to 7, and the score on a 
scale is a rationally determined weighted 
` average of the “true” responses. Like the 
other measures of parental attitudes, how- 
ever, the CERS lacks empirical data on its 
reliability and validity and consequently 
has doubtful usefulness for tests of Roe’s 
theory of vocational choice. 

Finally, Switzer, Grigg, Miller, and Young 
(1962) have constructed a 50-item ques- 
tionnaire to measure the overdemanding 
and rejecting attitudes in Roe’s framework. 
These investigators report reasonably high 
split-half reliabilities for the two scales, 
the coefficients being .91 for overdemand- 
ingness and .81 for rejection, but they also 
note that the scales intercorrelate .63, Aside 
from the fact that the scales have a con- 
siderable amount of common variance, 
which raises a question about which atti- 
tude they are measuring, they assess only 
two of the six variables defined by Roe 
and consequently can be used to test only 
selected aspects of her theory. 


Construction of the 
Family Relations Inventory 

Previous research on the measurement 
of parental attitudes clearly indicates the 
need for a systematically developed and 
thoroughly studied instrument for evalua- 
tions of Roe’s hypotheses. To provide such 
an instrument, the present study began 
with the construction of inventory items 
based upon Roe’s (1957) definitions of each 
parental attitude (Flanagan, 1951; Jessor 
& Hammond, 1957; Travers, 1951). In her 
theory, Roe (1957, p. 214) states that “It 


is impossible here to discuss the relative 
effect of maternal and paternal attitudes, 
of similarities or differences in them. The 
classification used here [i.e., acceptance, 
concentration, and avoidance] refers to the 
dominant pattern in the home, whether 
shown by one or both parents.” Rather 
than to assume, as Roe does, that combined 
parental attitudes are the significant varia- 
bles in vocational choice, it was decided 
to measure each parent’s attitude separate- 
ly, so that if they have differential effects 
upon decision-making these could be as- 
sessed empirically (Switzer, et al., 1962). 
Consequently, both “mother” and “father” 
items, such as the following, were written: 
Acceptance. “My mother gave me encourage- 


ment when I needed it most” and “I felt 
that my father understood me.” 


Concentration. “My mother would get very 
upset when I did not come home right after 
school” and “My father often expected me 
to do more than I thought I could.” 


Avoidance. “If I kissed or hugged my moth- 

er, she seemed to be embarrassed” and “My 

father spent very little time with me when 

I was growing up.” 
Every effort was made to keep the content 
of the items general enough, so that they 
would apply to both males and females, 
and to write items which referred to specif- 
ic parental behaviors rather than global 
impressions of the family, as elicited by 
some of the other inventories. In all, 313 
items were constructed for the preliminary 
research on what we have called the Family 
Relations Inventory (FRI). 


To evaluate the content validity of the 
items and to assign them to scales for 
each parental attitude, they were given to 
three judges, two clinical psychologists and 
one counseling psychologist,! to classify 
into one of four categories: acceptance, 
concentration, avoidance, and questionable. 
The judges were instructed that a “yes” or 
“true” response to an item would be in- 
dicative of the attitude it expressed and 
that the “mother” and “father” items should 


1The authors are grateful to Drs. Leonard D. 
Goodstein, Alfred B. Heilbrun, Jr., and Peter P. 
Rempel for their assistance in judging the items. 
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Table 1 
Critical Ratios of the Differences between Male and Female FRI Means for Two Samples 
7 i Mens == 
Variable Male Female Critical Ratio 
Sample 1 (N = 47) (N = 53) > 
Mother Avoidance 4.49 ae Lie 
Mother Acceptance 25.45 26.19 i 
Mother Concentration 7.62 8.92 et 
Father Avoidance 7.23 5.25 i 
Father Acceptance 25.79 26.11 hon 
Father Concentration 7.32 5.64 2,2 
Sample 2 (N = 81) (N = 61) 7 
Mother Avoidance 4.12 314 osy 
Mother Acceptance 25.56 26.69 ea 
Mother Concentration 9.16 8.85 a į 
Father Avoidance 6.64 5.54 ee 
Father Acceptance 26.05 26.11 0. { 
Father Concentration 6.93 6.93 0.0 


“Significant at .05 level. 


be sorted separately. Complete agreement 
among the three judges in classifying the 
items was reached on 187 from the origi- 
nal pool of 313. These 187 items were 
unevenly distributed, however, across the 
various scales, with the “father concentra- 
tion” scale consisting of only 16 items. Con- 
sequently, to make this scale comparable 
to the others, 15 items on which only two 
judges agreed in their sortings were added 
to it. The final edition of the FRI con- 
tained, then, 202 items scored on six scales 
(mother acceptance, father acceptance, 
mother concentration, ete.) which varied 
in length from 30 to 37 items and which 
easure the individual's per- 
$ parents’ attitudes toward 


him in childhood and adolescence? 


Applicability 


The emphasis in con 
was 


father, rather than 


a 

"Copies of the Family Relatio 
available from the authors up 
liminary percentile norms for 
of 314 Ss are also available a 


to the interpretatio: f hi 
the FRI, PS 


ns Inventory are 
on request. Pre- 
the Iowa sample 
s tentative guides 
and low scores on 


their actual behavior, which significant” 
influences his vocational choice. rue 
more, the experiences must include gi 
of the high school years, since it fs dor 
this period that many important He 
tions with the parents transpire and crue 
decisions about the selection of an ocea 
tion are made. The items in the FRI re dy 
this frame of reference and conseguen ye 
are applicable to adolescents who 4 j 
reached at least the ninth or tenth er 5 
Also, they are equally applicable to ee y 
and females. Table 1 presents the MU" 
and critical ratios for two samples pales 
100 and 142) of college males and fer ‘oom 
and reveals few differences between ot hol 
The possible exceptions are on the corte 
acceptance” and “father gonceam a th? 
scales, but these occur in only one bs nif 
samples and are at the .05 level of sif 
cance. Because the differences were $ a 
males and females were combined i 
further analyses of the FRI scales. jeg? 

The FRI was administered to 314 a d 
students during its standardization, i 3 al 
distributions of scores on the severa s 
provide a description of the ways a: bh | 
young people perceive the attitudes, g Ki 
parents, The data indicate that in this & eb 
there is a definite tendency to see the! 
the mother and father as accepting 
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than concentrating or avoiding. This find- 
ing may be an artifact of the small number 
of Ss in the sample, which may be biased 
as a result, or of the unrepresentativeness 
of the sample, which was predominantly 
midwestern. Assuming some correspond- 
ence between Hagen’s (1960) ratings of 
parental attitudes and the FRI scales, how- 
ever, it is interesting to note that in his 
group of Harvard graduates, in contrast to 
the Iowa sample, the most frequently ob- 
served family atmosphere was “over-de- 
manding concentration.” The implication 
is that there may be institutional or sub- 
cultural differences in perceived parental 
attitudes and that local norms may be 
needed, Further work on the FRI should 
be directed toward establishing how gen- 
erally applicable it is. 


Internal Consistency and 
Reliability Estimates 

To provide a check upon the judges’ 
sorting of the FRI items, in addition to 
their agreement with each other, and to 
determine how homogeneous the scales 
were, internal consistency estimates for 
each of the six scales were computed. The 
data were obtained from a testing of 100 
male and female Ss in an undergraduate 
psychology class and were analyzed in ac- 
cordance with a procedure described by 
Guilford (1954, pp. 383-385) and Lindquist 
(1953, p. 366), which compares the cor- 
rected variance between subjects with their 
total variance on the scale. Table 2 pre- 
sents the internal consistency estimates for 
the FRI scales derived in this manner. All 


Table 2 


Coefficients of Internal Consistency for 
the FRI Scales 


(N = 100) 
Mother Avoidance 82 
Mother Acceptance 83 
Mother Concentration 82, 
Father Avoidance 92 
Father Acceptance 90 
Father Concentration .59 


of the coefficients, with the exception of 
the one for “father concentration,” are 
sufficiently high to conclude that the scales 
are unidimensional, i.e., the items measure 
essentially the same variable. The relatively 
low coefficient for the “father concentra- 
tion” scale indicates that its items are not 
assessing the same response tendency and 
that it is probably factorially complex. It 
will be remembered that this scale contains 
some items which were agreed upon by 
only two of the three judges. 


The test-retest reliability of the FRI was 
determined on a sample of 72 male and 
female college students who took the in- 
ventory twice with an intervening period 
of one month. As shown in Table 3, most 
of the coefficients are acceptably high, and 
some are exceptionally high. Two of the 
coefficients, however, for the Concentration 
scales, are considerably less than the others 
although they compare favorably with the 
reliabilities of personality-type inventories 
in general. The means of the sample for 
the various scales changed very little over 
the test-retest period, none of the differ- 
ences being significant, and the standard 


Table 3 


Test-Retest Reliability Coefficients and Mean Differences 
of the FRI Scales for a Period of One Month 


(N = 72) 
Test Retest Coefficient Critical 
of 

Variable Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Correlation Ratio 
Mother Avoidance 5.04 5.52 5.03 5.55 98 009 
Mother Acceptance 25.01 6.55 26.42 6.76 90 ‘47 
Mother Concentration 7.86 8.64 7.97 8,99 .80 (045 
Father Avoidance 7.56 6.58 744 6.78 97 073 
Father Acceptance 25.08 7.49 26.74 7.62 .93 59 
Father Concentration 7.07 2.84 7.80 8.09 73 O11 


8 Richard J. Brunkan 
deviations remained practically constant 
from one occasion to the other. Thus, the 
FRI appears to be an accurate as well as 
an internally consistent measuring instru- 
ment. 


Validity Data on the 
Family Relations Inventory 


Intercorrelations of Scales 


Theoretically, the parental attitudes of 
acceptance, concentration, and avoidance 
are largely distinct, although Roe (1957) 
points out that there are some relationships 
among them. She locates them on a circular 
continuum of “warm-cold” family relation- 
ships in the following order: casual accept- 
ance — loving acceptance — overprotective 
concentration — overdemanding concentra- 
tion — rejecting avoidance — neglecting a- 
voidance — casual acceptance. In other 
words, the parental attitudes defined by 
Roe constitute what Guttman (1954) calls 
a “circumplex,” in which related variables 
are ordered around their reference axes 
rather than along them. Given this con- 
ceptual framework, we would expect that, 
if the FRI measures of parental attitudes 
are valid, then their intercorrelations should 
be consistent with Roe’s circumplex (Cron- 


and John O. Crites 


bach & Meehl, 1955). More specifically, we _ 
would predict that the acceptance and | 
avoidance scales should be essentially un- | 
correlated with the others. The rationale — 
for these predictions is that an attitude of | 
acceptance precludes one of avoidance 
(and conversely), whereas an attitude of 
concentration does not necessarily imply 
either acceptance or avoidance (Symonds, — 
1939). 

From an analysis of the scale intercor- 
relations presented in Table 4, which are 
based upon samples of college students 
and prison inmates, it is apparent that t 
findings support the predictions. For & ! 
of the samples, the intercorrelational pat- {f 
tern is practically identical: fairly hig \ 
negative rs between the “acceptance m 
“avoidance” scales, and nonsignificant * 
between the “concentration” and othe 
scales. Interestingly enough, these rest nd 
agree not only with Roe’s conceptualizali’ 
but also with recent research from t®* 
California Growth Study (Schaefer, 1957 
Schaefer & Bell, 1958; Schaefer, Bel, j 
Bayley, 1960). For example, Schaefe 
(1959) has reported a circumplex bas 
upon factor and radex analyses of mater" e 
behavior which has two dimensions q"! 


Table 4 


Intercorrelations of the FRI Scales for 


College 1 (N = 100), 


Three Samples: 


College 2 (N = 142), and Prison Inmates (N = 100) 


Scale 2 3 4 5 6 Mean S.D. 
1. Mother College 1 -64 08 58 -63 -12 3.92 4.24 
i College 2 -54 00 54 -81 .05 4.02 3.87 
Avoidance Inmate -63 06 .57 -42 06 647 5.68 
2. Mother College 1 -80 -47 55 -20 25.85 5.31 
College 2 -28 -34 82 -02 26.04 5.20 
Acceptance Inmate 08 -28 54 18 23.69 5.83 
8. Mother Gallen 1 15-14 49 881 4.16 
ollege 2 ae. A 4.90 
Concentration Inmate E S: = foe 4.02 
4. Father eae 1 -83 .35 618 5.94 

, ollege 2 i i j j 
Avoidance Inmate Ke vit ed he. 

5. Father College 1 i À : j 
Gallese $ -21 25.96 6.44 
Acceptance Inmate -01 26.20 7.28 
6. Father College 1 28 23.58 7.73 
College 2 7.00 8.67 

Concentration Inmate 


Note—With N — 
levels, respectively, 
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similar to those in the present study: con- 
trol-autonomy and love-hostility. The only 
difference between the two schema is that 
Schaefer’s includes autonomy, which is not 
measured by the FRI. His control and love- 
hostility factors correspond closely to our 
concentration and acceptance-avoidance di- 
mensions, respectively. 


Correlations of Scales with Other Measures 


The validation of an inventory by cor- 
relating it with other tests rests upon the 
assumption that the criterion measures 
themselves have been studied and vali- 
dated. If they have not, as in the case of 
parental attitude inventories, then correla- 
tions of an unstudied instrument with them 
do not indicate what variables the new test 
measures but only whether it measures the 
same variables. Information about the lat- 
ter, however, is valuable and contributes 
to an analysis of a test’s validity, because 
it establishes the behavioral domain cov- 
ered by a test and provides evidence on 
its internal structure. Also, correlations with 
other measures, even though they are em- 
pirically unvalidated, constitute data for 
inferences about the constructs which are 
defined by a test and can be used to 
formulate hypotheses for further research 
(Cronbach & Meehl, 1955). 


Following this reasoning, the FRI was 
correlated with Grigg’s (1959) question- 
naire and Utton’s (1960) rating scale, with 
the results shown in Table 5. Several con- 
clusions from these correlations seem 
justified. First, Grigg’s “rejection” scale cor- 
responds to FRI “avoidance,” but his “con- 
centration” scale seems to measure a 
composite of FRI “acceptance” and “con- 
centration.” And, his “acceptance” scale 
looks like it assesses Schaefers (1959) 
“autonomy” attitude rather than what its 
present name implies, since it correlates 
negatively with FRI “concentration.” The 
intercorrelations of Grigg’s scales, which 
show that acceptance (autonomy) is inde- 
pendent of rejection but negatively related 
to concentration, as would be required by 
Schaefers circumplex, support these inter- 
pretations. Second, the positive and nega- 
tive correlations of Utton’s scales with FRI 
“acceptance” and “avoidance,” respectively, 
suggest that his inventory is largely a meas- 
ure of acceptance. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the nonsignificant correlations 
of Utton’s scales with FRI “concentration” 
as well as their positive intercorrelations. 
Thus, on the basis of its relationships to 
the other inventories, and in contrast to 
them, it would appear that the FRI meas- 
ures all of the parental attitude constructs 


Table 5 
Product Moment Correlations of FRI Scales with Grigg’s Questionnaire and Utton’s Rating Scale 

(N = 142) 
Parental Attitude Scales Grigg’s Questionnaire  Utton’s Rating Scale Mean S.D. 

7 8 9 1 WU RR B M4 

1, Mother Avoidance 54 18 -43 -37 -53 -30 -46 -50 4.02 98.87 
2) Mother Acceptance -56 05 28 27 56 24 88 46 2604 520 
8. Mother Concentration 16 -43 28 11 05 03 -03 07 896 4.90 
4, Father Avoidance .58 04 -88 -36 -35 -20 -55 -42 617 6.32 
5. Father Acceptance -56 -09 41 28 £88 17 55 86 2620 7.28 
6. Father Concentration Jl -81 22 03 00 -03 11 -06 693 3.82 
T. Rejection -13 -47 -49 -49 -11 -53 -50 0.97 1.00 
8. Acceptance -80 .18 -05 -19 -10 -12 6.82 2.00 
9. Concentration -20 .33 24 4l 4l 467 224 
10. Acceptance 31 08 .37 26 504 0.87 
ll. Direction of Criticism 2T 48 89 8.24 1.00 
12. Child-Centeredness 27 17 856 1.78 
13. Rapport 43 444 1,00 
14. Affectionateness 496 141 


Note.—An r of .16 is significant at the .05 level, and an r of .21 is significant at the .01 level. 
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Table 6 
Differences Between Students and Prison Inmates on the FRI Seales 
E Means j ce 
5 ates Critical Ratio 
Variable Students Inmates 
(N= 100) (N= 100) 
ivi =f Fy Li 
Mother Avoidance 3.92 6.47 3 a 
Mother Acceptance 25.85 23.69 x; 
Mother Concentration 8.31 9.06 ae 
Father Avoidance 6.18 9.63 -3.3¢ 
Father Acceptance 25.96 23.58 
Father Concentration 7.00 8.26 ae 


* significant at .05 level 
** significant at .01 level 


in Roe’s theory 


and does so with scales 
which are relativ. 


ely unitary in composition. 
Group Comparisons 


One way to establish the validity of a 
test is to show that it differentiates between 
two groups which differ on the variable 
Supposedly measured by the test. With 
Tespect to parental attitudes, there is in- 
creasing evidence that the mothers and 
fathers of delinquents and criminals either 
neglect or reject their children. In a recent 
study by Glueck and Glueck (1959), for 


example, it was found that in 70 to 95 
per cent of the familie: 


delinquent boys (1) 
cohesiveness—lack of 


reported in T 
confirm the predicted differ 


direction but nonsignificant, the prisone 
as a group scored higher on the ae 
ance” and “concentration” scales and lon 
on the “acceptance” scales than did p 
students. It might be argued that oa 
differences occur because the prisoner 
come from a lower socio-economic an 
than the students or are less intelligo 
and consequently answered the FRI in pe 
sponse to these factors rather than P i 
ceived parental attitudes. It is well-esta i 
lished, however, that these variables oe 
interrelated (Bayley & Schaefer, 1960; Po 
Davis, Havighurst, Herrick, & Tyler, 19 

and that a difference between groups a 
one implies differences on the others. or 
sequently, it seems reasonable to conclu A 
that the prisoners’ perception of their P 

ents as relatively more rejecting and fs 
accepting contributes to the validity 

the FRI as a measure of these attitudes: 


Further Research 


Additional normative and validity 
on the FRI would be desirable, but 
results obtained in this study indicate ica 
it is probably ready for use in theoreti 
research, the most relevant of which WO” 
be tests of Roe’s hypotheses about ait 
tional choice. Other problems suggest th ip 
Selves, however, such as the relations” z 
of parental attitudes to problems in A, 
tional choice. It may be that indecisi ; 
and unrealism in the selection of an po 
pation, rather than kind of occupation Cio 
sen, are the aspects of vocational beha the 
which are most directly affected by 


dat? 
the 
t 
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familial psychological atmosphere. Hypoth- 
eses which might be tested are that (1) 
individuals who are undecided about their 
vocational goals come from families where 
the parents were primarily concentrating— 
overprotective or overdemanding and (2) 
individuals who are unrealistic in their oc- 
cupational choices have experienced par- 
ental attitudes of avoidance—neglect or 
rejection. 

Although the FRI was developed from 
Roe’s theory, it would appear to have a 
more general applicability than just in 
studies of vocational decision-making. For 
example, it would be interesting to investi- 
gate the relationships between actual par- 
ent behavior, possibly as measured by the 
Fels rating scales (Baldwin, Kalhoun, & 
Breese, 1949), and perceived parental atti- 
tudes, as assessed by the FRI. Also, Singer 
(1955) has proposed several hypotheses 
about the associations among parental atti- 
tudes, parental identification, and ego de- 
velopment which could be tested with the 
FRI and other appropriate measures. Final- 
ly, it would be interesting to determine 
whether a client's perceptions of his parents 
change as a result of counseling or psycho- 
therapy and what the direction of the 
change is if one occurs. 


Received January 28, 1963, 
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Comment 


The research directed toward the evalua- 
tion of Roe’s conceptualization of vocational 
choice has disappointed many persons who 
regarded the hypotheses as the first promis- 
ing and imaginative attempt to relate vo- 
cational choice to previous experience and 
behavior. Occupational psychology and per- 
sonality theory have developed independ- 
ently and Roe’s effort to produce a marriage 
between personality development and vo- 


cational behavior appeared logical and 
fruitful, 


As Brunkan and Crites indicate, the fail- 
ures to date to support Roe’s hypotheses 
have been attributed to both methodologi- 
cal inadequacies and theoretical invalidity. 
Roe’s concepts of acceptance, concentra- 
tion, and avoidance made “clinical” sense 
but they lacked empirical definition and 
mensuration. The authors attempt in this 
Paper to further define the concepts and 
to develop observation methods which may 
provide opportunities for more acceptable 
tests of Roe’s hypotheses, 


The information reported suggests that 
the six scales are reliable and accurate and 
that they should provide more adequate 
means for studying the hypotheses than 
have Previously used instruments. The va- 
lidity of the scales as evaluated against 
parental and family behavior remains an 
Mmportant question in spite of the authors’ 
statement that “It is the individual inter- 
pretation of his experiences with his mother 


and father, rather than the actual behavior, 
which significantly influences his vocation: 
al choice.” This assumption rightfully is an 
intriguing hypothesis but research coul 


possibly show that how parents behave, 


toward their children was only remotely 
related to how this behavior was perceive 
by the child, and that vocational behavicl 
might possibly be more closely related 9 
parental behavior than to child perceptio 
of such behavior. L 

What this means simply is that ever 
ly if Roe’s hypotheses are to be evala 
research must show whether the sca at 
regardless of how they predict vocatio 
choice, are related to parental behavior & 
attitudes. 3 

The authors in their first paragraphs ash : 
ognize sex differences but they have g 
oped their instruments, after a certain Laa 
by combining the sexes. Although this = 
be justified in this step of scale deve H 
ment, the actual application of the scal 
in research on vocational decisions ae 
likely will have to take into account pe 
differences in vocational motives found b 
tween men and women. 


The scales as reported should be a signi 
cant contribution to occupational psy¢ i 
ogy and appear to be ready for use a 
Psychologists attempting to explain vo 
tional choice. 

Ralph F. Berdie 
Gnoes of Minnesoti 
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Relationships Among Measures of Readiness for 


Vocational Planning! 
Warren D. Gribbons 


Regis 


College 


and Paul R. Lohnes 


State University of 


New York at Buffalo 


As the first steps in a ten-year longitudinal study of career develop- 
ment, a multi-dimensional personal interview was administered to the same 
group of 110 boys and girls when they were in the eighth and the tenth 


grades. The anal 
and 1961 (10th grade) Readiness 
scores established the multivariate 

The 1961 responses were less 
less dependent on verbal ability, 
responses wer 
in RVP did not dictate a sepa: 


although it was evident that with a m 
would be required. RVP was not appreci 
of family, but was related to socio-economic 


e more discriminative at the more mature 
ration of the sexes in the various analyses, 


iyses of internal correlations within the 1958 (8th grade) 


for Vocational Planning (RVP) scales 
nature of the behavioral domain. 


homogeneous than those of 1958, and 


which would seem to indicate that the 


age. Sex differences 


uch larger sample such separation 
ably related to socio-economic level 
level of occupational choices. 


ee 


Theories and researches on vocational 
development are likely to involve a con- 
cept of Readiness for Vocational Planning 
(RVP) and some procedure for measuring 
behavioral tendencies of youth which are 
believed to be indicators of the construct. 
In theories of vocational development RVP 
usually will be an important hypothetical 
mediating variable, while in associated re- 
searches measures of RVP usually will be 
expected to perform as significant predic- 
tors of vocational choices and other aspects 
of the development process called “career.” 
The Career Pattern Study has already re- 


1This research was supported through the Coop- 
erative Research Program of the Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The senior author wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to Professor Donald Super (1957, 
1960), whose research provided the general model 
for the design of this longitudinal study, and who 
made available his interview schedule, from which 
some of the questions of the present interview 
were drawn. The computations were done at the 
Computation Center, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


searched a large number of possible in- 
dicators of an RVP-type construct, called 
Vocational Maturity, and on the basis of 
correlational and factor analyses has dem- 
onstrated the multi-dimensional nature of 
the behavioral domain involved (Super & 
Overstreet, 1960). An alternative definition 
of an RVP complex is described in this 
study. 


In 1958 the senior author launched a ten- 
year longitudinal study of educational and 
vocational development of youth, which 
was designed to parallel the Career Pattern 
Study in some ways. The basic instrument 
in the early stages of the study was a 
structured interview administered twice to 
the subjects, with a two-and-a-half year 
interval, which was conceived as a meth- 
od of measuring RVP. Internal correlation 
and factor analyses of responses to the in- 
terviews and analyses of some external cor- 
relates, reported in this study, justify some 
generalizations about the nature of the RVP 
complex. 
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Method 


There were 41 questions, requiring about 
40 minutes to administer, in the interview. 
which was conducted twice with all 56 
boys and 54 girls of the sample.2 The first 
time, in the fall of 1958, the subjects were 
beginning the eighth grade, and the second 
time, in the spring of 1961, they were fin- 
ishing the tenth grade. A principal com- 
ponents analysis of the intercorrelations of 
the 41 items as responded to in 1958 in- 
dicated that the eight largest components 
could account for 45% of the total var- 
iance in the 41-dimensional space (factored 
with ones in the major diagonal of the cor- 
relation matrix), with the first eigenvalue 
emerging as 4.7 and the eighth eigenvalue 
as 1.6. All the eigenvalues greater than 
one, of which there were 17, accounted 
for 71% of the total variance. The multi- 
dimensionality of the response set was 
clearly established. 


At this point a decision was made to 
score the interview into a set of eight 
variables defined by a priori logical con- 
siderations, rather than to rotate the prin- 
cipal components to a suitable structure. 
This decision is parallel to that made by 
the Career Pattern Study staff (Super & 
Overstreet, 1960), and is defended in terms 
of the meaningfulness of the a priori var- 
iables in the context of the current litera- 
ture on vocational development. Consid- 
erable empirical evidence in favor of the 
decision is reported below. 

The eight numerical variables scaled 
from the interview responses, which are 
considered to represent eight dimensions 
of a domain of RVP traits, are named and 
described as follows. 


Factors in Curriculum Choice: aw 


areness 
of relevant factors 


f rel > including ones abili- 
ties, interests, and values and their rela- 


tion to curriculum choice; curricula avail- 
able; courses within curricula; the relation 
of curriculum choice to occupational choice. 


though he is sti 


5 questions 
re not appropriate in his case. 
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Factors in Occupational Choice: aware- 
ness of relevant factors, including abilities, 
interests, values; educational requirements 
for choice; relation of specific high school 
courses to choice; accuracy of description 
of occupation, 

Verbalized Strengths and Weaknesses: 
ability to verbalize appropriately the 1e 
lation of personal strengths and weaknesses 
to educational and vocational choices. 

Accuracy of Self Appraisal: comparisons 
of subject’s estimates of his general scholas- 
tic ability, verbal ability, and quantitative 
ability with his actual attainments on sebo 
lastic aptitude tests, English grades, and , 
mathematics grades. P 

Evidence for Self Rating: quality of m 
dence cited by subject in defense of Pi 
appraisal of his own abilities. m 

Interests: awareness of interests and the} 
relation to occupational choices. t 

Values: awareness of values and the! 
relation to occupational choices. i 

Independence of Choice: extent of zd 
ject’s willingness to take personal resp? 
sibility for his choices. i 

Other variables considered in ne oe 
to the eight Readiness for Vocational P a 
ning scores included sex, I.Q. as rien 
by the Otis Beta Form, cnc ere 
status as rated by Hamburger’s ae \ 
of Warner's scale (Hamburger, 1957), ‘O61 
level of occupational choice stated in ar 
as rated by Hamburger’s scale. The ae 
tionship of the RVP variables to high sc me 
curriculum choices is reported in the ? 
paper in this issue. 


Sample jed 
The subjects were randomly regen 
within eighth grade classes in junior at 
schools in five urban communities in & jn 
ern Massachusetts. The mean Otis LQ ih 
the sample of 110 subjects was 107.9, ea 
a range of 88 to 13], Ages in 1958 rang f 
from 144 to 190 months, with a mea? s ' 
160.1 months. Socio-economic status a 
indicated that all major occupational gro" pe 
Were included among the parents 0 : 
students in the sample, and there W | 
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Table 1 


Intercorrelations Among RVP Variables: p < .01 
1958 Correlations Above 1961 Correlations In Each Row 


RVP Variables Il Ill IV v VI VI VII 
I Factors in Curriculum Choice AT Al 56 A5 34 
26 28 iii 85 
II Factors in Occupational Choice AQ 88 80 30 
38 .26 383 Al 
II Verbalized Strengths and Weaknesses 83 .89 
.26 32 
IV Accuracy of Self Appraisal ‘ 
26 
V Evidence for Self Ratings 30 
83 
VI Interests ` 
VII Values 25 
VIII Independence of Choice _ 


tendeney for the occupations to fall at the 
middle of the scale. 


Results 

n 1l. Internal Correlations, 1958 Data. In- 
SPection of Table 1 reveals that although 
Song were quite a few statistically signif- 
ial nt correlations among the eight RVP var- 

bles based on the 1958 interview data, 
er Coefficients were uniformly low. In no 
i e was there as much as a 25% informa- 
“Cnal overlap between two of the variables. 

OWever, it is apparent that four of the 


x i . . “fs 
ariables clustered, each having significant 
or more other var- 


hoice, Fac- 
Verbalize 

alues), and 
(Accuracy 


fate tions with four 
ong, § (Factors in Curriculum C 
na in Occupational Choice, 
ie atiy and Weaknesses, V 
of eee four did not cluster oe 
Ch at Rating, Interests, Indepen fe aot 
ci ice, Evidence of Self Rating). A P ir 
relat components analysis of the inter - 
m ations (with 1.0 in each diagona ele- 
het) produced three eigenvalues larger 
(ace 1.0, of which the largest was 2. 
ee 6 of the trace of the 
d thus 36% of the 
. The correspond- 
1d absorb 62% of 
eight-dimension®i 


tesla for 36% 
tota] T ion matrix, an 
ing ¢ est-space variance ) 
the , Jee components cou 


© total A s 
Ryp ‘êl variance in the HNO 
P space. All eight scales loaded positiv 


i . 
coat the first component, with the = 
€s which were observed to cluster 


ing the highest loadings. The bipolar sec- 
ond component was dominated by a high 
positive loading on Accuracy of Self Ap- 
praisal, not a clustering variable, The third 
component was dominated by a high nega- 
tive loading on Evidence for Self Rating 
and a moderate positive loading on In- 
terests, both non-clustering scales. Thus, 
while there was an interesting cluster of 
four variables, it appeared that all eight 
variables contributed to the establishment 
of the RVP measurement space. 


9. Internal Correlations, 1961 Data. The 
correlations were lower in 1961 than they 
were in 1958, and there were fewer which 
were statistically significant (Table 1). The 
three variables which did not cluster were 
repeaters in this respect (Accuracy of Self 
Appraisal, Evidence for Self Rating, In- 
dependence of Choice). A principal com- 
ponents analysis of the intercorrelations 

roduced two eigenvalues larger than 1.0, 
of which the first was 2.4 (accounting for 
30% of the trace). The two components 
absorbed 47% of the total variance in the 
RVP space. On the first component the 
three non-clustering scales had the low 
Joadings, but on the second component 
they had the high loadings. Again, the non- 
clustering scales had an important role in 
defining the Readiness for Vocational Pian- 


ning space. 
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8. Correlations Between 1958 and 1961 
Data. Vocational development theory en- 
courages rather contradictory expectations 
regarding the constancy of RVP measure- 
ments over time. On the one hand, traits 
involved in the domain of Readiness for 
Vocational Planning should represent rela- 
tively enduring characteristics of the be- 
haviors of the subjects just to qualify as 
personality traits. Thus, there should be 
enough stability over time so that the mul- 
tivariate distribution of individual differ- 
ences found in 1961 is recognizably similar 
to that found in 1958. On the other hand, 
if vocational development is a developmen- 
tal process which includes in its span the 
early years of adolescence, then there 
should be significant changes in the pat- 
terns of responses to interview questions 
which are RVP trait indicators over a two- 
and-a-half year interval beginning early in 
the eighth grade. Thus, there should be a 
demonstration of change as well as a dem- 
onstration of stability. It might be expected 
from theory that the centroid of the sample 
(the vector of RVP variable means) would 
shift over time in directions which could 
be construed as indicating increased read- 
iness, while the dispersion (the matrix of 
RVP variances and covariances) would not 
change radically over time, indicating the 
desired stability of trait patterns of indi- 
viduals within the sample. In other words, 
tively anae ofile shapes should be rela- 
shift toward ate, i y i age 
1958 and eel din eee Since the 
ere derived from the 
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same sample of subjects and not from in- | 
dependent samples, the multivariate an- 
alysis of variance was not an appropriate 
design in this case. Canonical correlation 
was chosen as a method of analyzing the 
stability of the dispersion over time, a0 
correlated-samples t-tests were employed in 
the analysis of changes in the means. 
One-third of the cross-correlations be 
tween 1958 and 1961 RVP scale scores be 
Table 2) reached the .05 level of sigo" 
cance (r = .20 in 22 out of 64 instances!» 
but in no case was the correlation iae 1 
the largest being .36 between 1958 mA 
1961 Factors in Curriculum Choice scor is 
All but one of the significant coefficien | 
were positive, the exception being 4 at 
relation of -.28 between 1958 Interest aad 
1961 Accuracy of Self Appraisal scor 
The smallness of these coefficients is paw 
due to the unknown but presumably g 
siderable unreliabilities of the scales. the 
is well known, empirical studies O ings 
reliability of scores obtained from ee 
of interview protocol material, inv? a 
human judges, are very costly. In the pa 3 
ent research, an extensive effort was ye d 
to standardize the scoring procedure ans 
some reliability study was done (Gribbo y 
1963), providing indications of “ad 


equa, 
reliabilities. It was decided to invest i 

modest support available in 1 of 
the construct and predictive validitie’ f 
the instrument, with the thought He ‘i 
sufficient evidence accumulated that $ v 
important dimensions of Readiness FOF fort 
cational Planning were scaled, a later © 


Table 2 


1958 


1958 RVP 
Variables 


I Factors in 
II Factors in 


I 

Curriculum Choice .36 
ccupational Choi 
II Verbalized Strengths, Weakness ‘ae 
y poai a Self Appraisal ` 
vidence .for Sel i 

VI Interests S Raths 
VII Values 


Vit Independence of Choice 


Il 


22, 
29 
26 


Cross-Correlations Between 
and 1961 RVP Variables: p, < .05 


1961 RVP Variables 


uw o wv v ow vw ve 
a «Ot, aT 28 

2 = we = 

2 =. 2 2 @ gE 
eee esse Pao s.. a | 
-28 0O 3 8 | 
cs Ba “ae i | 
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to improve the standardization of the in- 
strument and to make it available to other 
researchers might be warranted. 
Canonical correlation analysis is a pow- 
erful tool capable of revealing the full ex- 
tent of the interrelatedness of two sets of 
scores such as provided by the 1958 and 
1961 data (Cooley & Lohnes, 1962). The 
first canonical correlation indicates the 
maximum correlation which can be ob- 
tained between optimally weighted linear 
functions of the two sets of scores. The 
second canonical correlation indicates the 
maximum correlation which can be ob- 
tained between another pair of optimal 
linear functions of the two sets of scores, 
subject to the restriction that the second 
Pair of linear functions must be orthogonal 
to (uncorrelated with) the first pair. Thus, 
the second canonical correlation is based 
on overlapping information in the two sets 
of scores which was not used in the first 
Canonical correlation. There is the pos- 
siblity of fitting additional pairs of linear 
functions which will be orthogonal to all 
Previous pairs and will be significantly 
Correlated, but in the present case only 
two significant canonical correlations de- 
developed. Thus, the canonical correlation 
analysis produces an index to the amount 
of common variance shared by two sets of 
Measurements (as the sum of the squared 
Canonical correlation coefficients) and an 
Indication of the number of orthogonal, OF 
dependent, dimensions of shared infor- 


od is a great boon to researchers studying 
relationships among sets of measurements 
when systematically low correlations be- 
tween pairs of measures, one from each 
set, may mask the true extent of informa- 
tional overlap, or common variance, pres- 
ent, as in this case. The reader who is 
meeting canonical correlation analysis for . 
the first time may be assured there is no 
magic here. The method is rigorously de- 
rived by means of the differential calculus 
to locate weights for linear functions of 
each set of measurements such that the 
correlation of the linear functions will be 
a maximum, but the size of this maximum 
is strictly determined by the relationships 
existing in the data. The method reveals 
relationship and does not create it. 

The first canonical correlation between 
the 1958 and 1961 RVP scale scores was 
59 (p <.001), and the second was .48 
(p < .001) (see Table 3). Considered to- 
gether, these coefficients indicate that a 
total overlap in variances of 57% has been 
established between the two sets of scores, 
and seem to reflect a moderate but sig- 
nificant amount of stability in the RVP 
trait measurements. The largest contribu- 
tor to the linear combinations for the first 
canonical correlation was Factors in Cur- 
riculum Choice, and the largest contribu- 
tor to the combinations for the second 
canonical was Accuracy of Self Appraisal. 
Interestingly, Factors in Curriculum Choice, 
was the one variable that did not make 
a useful contribution to any of the linear 


mati ionificant can- ‘ 
oe lee fap ae Oe The meth- combinations. Might this support the hy- 
Table 3 


Weights fo 


RVP Variables 
I Factors in Curriculum Chi 
II Factors in Occupational C! 
Ill Verbalized Strengths an 
IV Accuracy of Self Appraisa 
V Evidence for Self Ratings 
VI Interests 


oice 
hoice 


r Canonical Correlation Fun 


d Weaknesses 


ctions, 1958 vs. 1961 RVP 


First Function Second Function 


= 59 R, = 48 
1958 1961 1958 1961 
54 51 04 04 
03 04 -15 03 
83 -.18 82 28 
27 +27 45 18 
-.14 46 -.16 ‘99 
46 22, -.82 -24 
20 50 -.01 -38 
28 87 54 13 


VII Values 


VIII Independence of Choice 
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pothesis that in the eighth grade the re- 
sponses to these questions were based on 
a different process than in the tenth grade, 
perhaps fantasy in the former and realism 
in the latter? 


The mean differences between 1958 and 
1961 scores on corresponding RVP scales 
were all statistically significant, as indicat- 
ed by correlated-samples t-tests (p < .001 
in seven cases, p < .05 in the eighth). For 
all variables the 1961 means were higher 
than the 1958 means by a half to a full 
standard deviation, and it was assumed that 
these positive changes represented increas- 
es in readiness for planning, or vocational 
maturity in this life stage of early adoles- 
cence (Gribbons, 1963). 


4. External Correlations. The relation- 
ships of RVP scores obtained in 1958 and 
in 1961 with external variables of Otis LO; 
sex, socio-economic status, and level of oc- 
cupational choice have been studied. 


Investigators employing structured inter- 
views always have the fear that they are 
measuring verbal intelligence primarily. 
Fortunately this did not appear to be the 
case with the RVP scales. Only one of 
the 1958 score distributions displayed more 
than 10% common variance with the Otis 
LQ. distribution (Evidence for Self Rating 
correlated .50 with Otis 1.Q.) and none 
of the 1961 scores overlapped as much 
as 4% with Otis 1.Q. The multiple corre- 
lation of Otis .Q. with the eight RVP scales 
in 1958 was .57 (p < .001), but was deter- 
mined primarily by the correlation with 
Evidence. The multiple correlation of Otis 
LQ. with the eight RVP scales in 1961 was 
only .23 (p> .05). It seemed to make 
sense that when the subjects were younger 
their responses to the RVP items should 
have been more influenced by their verbal 
abilities than they were two-and-a-half 
years later, but even in 1958 this influ- 
ence was not excessive. 


A major difference between this longi- 
tudinal study and the Career Pattern Study 
(Super and Overstreet, 1960) is the inclu- 
sion of both sexes in the present sam- 
ple. Developmental theory and education- 
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al practice contradict each other on this | 


issue, since theory stresses sex differences 
and practice usually ignores them. In vo- 
cations sex differences are usually but not 
always strictly observed. The senior ania 
recognized the risk involved in planning 
a two-sexes sample. Two multivariate an 


i te est , 
alyses of variance were conducted to t 


i ‘fferences in cel 
the significances of the differences in "a 
troids and dispersions between the 


groups in the RVP space in 1958 ani a 
1961. For the 1958 scores, Wilks ^A 961 
F,107 = 1.7, p~.10, and for the ; 


scores A= 87, Fs, 107 =2.0, 10>P7 
.05. These are ideal findings, because ie 
personality inventory ought to tend to ¢ i 
criminate the sexes, as the RVP scales ¢ s 
but it was not desirable to achieve sE 
nificant discrimination which would ee 
separate treatments of the sexes in al e, 
other analyses, because of the sample “he 
Since the tendency to discriminate *, 
sexes has not been found to be stat oe 
cally significant, separate treatments bly 
not necessary in this case. Presuna 
when similar research is done with er 
larger samples, the sexes will be trea 
separately, — 

Tt jas tie theorized that vocations! 
development “is determined by the Weg 
vidual’s parental socio-economic leve - i 
part, (Super, et al., 1957, p. 14). Howe ale 
in these data the eight 1961 RVP yer 
scores were essentially uncorrelated W iar 
socio-economic level, the multiple corre 
tion being only .24 (p <.05). «act 

In 1958 and again in 1961 the subjes 
were asked to state occupational ase 
and these were rated for socio-econ? 58 
level. The correlation between the res 
and 1961 level of occupational choice 5°, i 
was .66, indicating moderate stability “| 
this variable. The multiple correlation 
the eight 1958 RVP scores with the 20 
level of occupational choice scores pee 
(p <.001), and the multiple correla ye 
of the 1961 RVP scores with 1961 at 
of occupational choice scores was also u 
In both instances Factors in Curricu" g 
Choice made the largest contributio” 
the prediction equation. 


any ; 


jst | 


m | 


| 
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Discussion and Summary 

The analyses of internal correlations 
within the 1958 and the 1961 Readiness 
for Vocational Planning scales scores es- 
tablished the multivariate nature of the 
behavioral domain, in that the principal 
components for the 41 questions in the 
RVP interview schedule provided a pos- 
sible 17 independent dimensions in terms 
of which the items could have been com- 
bined, and the principal components of the 
arbitrarily (albeit logically ) determined $ 
RVP scales demonstrated very small var- 
jances for a general component of RVP. 
There is no question regarding the multi- 
dimensionality of the RVP measurement 
Space established by the instrument. Many 
readers will question the choice of the 
particular $ scales employed. The authors 
asten to insert their own uncertainty about 
the wisdom of the choice, and to describe 
it as a provisional one. If further evidence 
of predictive validities accumulates (sce 
next paper in this issue for a start), they 
intend to invest in an effort to improve 
the instrument and its scaling with the 
thought that an improved version of a 
Readiness for Vocational Planning inter- 
view (or possibly even a group-admin- 
istered paper-and-pencil form) might be 
useful in counseling research and practice. 
n such an event a full-scale factor an- 
alysis, with rotation of axes in search of 
& structure, of the items is planned, and 
a different set of scales might be put for- 
Ward, On the other hand, it is hoped that 
te reader will grant the logical ag 
ness of the present set of scales. Unti 
Psychologists are willing to tun to strict 
Y analytic solutions of the dimensioni 
bases of our measurement spaces Seal 
lective decisions derived from theoretic? 
Considerations interacting with statistica 
Considerations will determine the wa 

Ways of combining items into a S 
The 1961 responses Were les fees E 
®neous than those of 1959, an es 


Pendent on verbal ability» which would 

Seem to indicate that the responses be 
Oore discriminative at the more Mte 

age. Sex differences in RVP did not dicta 
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a separation of the sexes in the various 
analyses, although it was evident that with 
a much larger sample such separation 
would be required. RVP was not appre- 
ciably related to socio-economic level of 
family, but was related to socio-economic 
level of occupational choices. 

The RVP score sets collected in 1958 
and in 1961 overlapped with 57% shared 
variance, which to the authors seemed to 
warrant the hypothesis of a common be- 
havioral domain, or common traits, meas- 
ured twice over a long time interval, and 
the mean differences between the two sets 
seemed to warrant the hypothesis of a de- 
velopmental process modifying the behav- 
ior traits over the interval. The differences 
were in directions assumed to indicate in- 
creased readiness for planning or vocational 
maturity. 

Follow-up studies of these subjects will 
cast further light on the meaning and uses 
of the RVP measure. The present findings, 
especially as they are supportive of the 
similar findings of the Career Pattern Study 
(Super & Overstreet, 1960), may suggest 
that it would be valuable for school guid- 
counselors to collect RVP-type data 
cts with adolescent clients, 
and to explore for themselves the relation- 
ships of such data to clients’ problems and 


problem-solving processes. 
Received May 23, 1963. 
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Validation of Vocational Planning 


Interview Scales! 


Warren D. Gribbons 
Regis College 


and Paul R. Lohnes 


State University of New York at Buffalo 


The multi-dimensional personal interview administered to the same 
group of 110 boys and girls in the eighth and the tenth grades has ein 
strated, under statistical analysis, its ability to separate these boys and eee 
into three curriculum groupings, and to predict with some validity as carly 
as the eighth grade the curriculum in which a youngster will be in high 
school. Although there is a good deal of similarity among the curriculum 
groups, the College Preparatory group consistently demonstrated the highest 
Readiness for Vocational Planning (RVP) as measured by this instrument. 

The discriminant analyses indicate that the ability to estimate accurate- 
ly one’s scholastic abilities and to cite the rationale for these estimates 
appear to distinguish those students in the College Preparatory and to 
indicate higher RVP as measured by this instrument. 


In 1958 a ten-year longitudinal study 
of educational and vocational development 
was launched with the interviewing of 1112 
eighth grade boys and girls (Gribbons, 
1960). Two years later the same inter- 
view schedule was used with the same 
subjects, who were then in the tenth grade. 
This interview schedule, then, bears a large 
burden in the design of the longitudinal 
study. It must yield substantial and impor- 
tant information about the status of de- 
velopment of the subjects in the e 
Stages of the study to justify follo 


— 


arly 
wing 


1This research wa: 
operative Research P 
Education, U. S. 
tion, and Welfare. Th: i 
acknowledge his indebi edas o a 
Super (1957, 1960), 


sato 
them through high school and out Pu 
life. When, as in this case, respons? ed 
an interview schedule have been È r 
quantitatively to produce a ae | ues’ 
scales, the problem of whether useful 4 the 
tions have been posed is joined g, en 
problem of whether useful pag age ab 
reliable and valid ones, have been of th? 
lished in the coding and collating qictiv® 
responses. A demonstration of Prive 
validity of the interview scales re a yc 
a criterion of importance in the of t 
tional and vocational development way? 
subjects would have value in tw° se xo) 
first, it would be a significant rei ut? 
finding, and second, it would ee he 
to confidence in the interview scat inte” 
hypothesis of this study is that hag tb? 
view scales have predictive validity * ygi? 
criterion of choice of high schoo 
ulum. ai w 
The sample, method, and interv s” 
strument are described by the aut po” 
the preceding article, (Gribbons & 


1964), 0 h 

The criterion grouping of the e wit, 
. . f o 1 
Jects resulted from their choices 


school curricula in the tenth gra¢® 
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three groups were College Preparatory with 
subjects, Business with 31, and Industrial 
Arts and General with 18. Two multiple 
group discriminant analyses were comput- 
ed; one employed the eight scores on the 
Readiness for Vocational Planning (RVP) 
variables collected in the eighth grade, be- 
fore the choices were made by the sub- 
jects, the other employed the RVP variables 
Scores collected in the tenth grade when 
the subjects had been in their chosen cur- 
ticula for almost two academic years. It 
was expected that both analyses would 
lead to rejections of the null hypothesis 
that the three groups might represent ran- 
dom samples from a common multivariate 
Population, That is, both the eighth grade 
and the tenth grade score sets were ex- 
pected to provide bases for discrimination 
of the three curriculum groups. Since the 
Subjects were two-and-a-half years older 
and had already made the choices in the 
tenth grade, it was also hypothesized that 
the tenth grade RVP scores would provide 
Substantially better discrimination of the 
Curriculum choices than did the eighth 
Stade RVP scores. Thus, it was hypothe- 
Sized that the F-ratio for the null hypoth- 
esis would be substantially larger in the 
analysis of the tenth grade RVP scores 
than in the analysis of the eighth grade 
Scores, It was also anticipated that (1) 
the discriminant functions would indicate 
Which of the eight RVP variables oe 
tibuted heavily to the prediction a cae 
Criterion in each analysis, an. (2) f 
MOst important contributors might vary 
tween the two analyses. 
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In this type of experiment rejection of 
the null hypothesis is not very satisfying 
or informative. After a statistically sig- 
nificant discrimination is found, it is still 
of practical importance to know how good 
the separation of the groups is by the 
variables. One way to test this separation 
is to assign subjects to groups on the basis 
of their score profiles and the definitions 
of the group swarms afforded by the cen- 
troids and dispersions of the groups in 
the multivariate space in order to see how 
many correct classifications (hits) and 
incorrect ones (misses) occur. A table of 
such hits and misses provides for the statis- 
tical model a sort of batting average, which 
can tell a revealing story. To produce such 
tables, multivariate classification probabili- 
ties were computed on the basis of each 
of the two score sets according to the meth- 
od described in W. W. Cooley and P. R. 
Lohnes (1962). Again, it was expected 
that the tenth grade RVP scores would 
produce a substantially better incidence of 
correct classification than the eighth grade 


scores. 
Results 


The multivariate analyses of variance 
yielded an F-ratio of 2.23 for the eighth 
grade RVP scores versus curriculum group, 
and an F-ratio of 2.34 for the tenth grade 
RVP scores versus the same curriculum. 
Both ratios had 16 and 214 degrees of 
freedom, and both indicated a probability 
of less than .01 for the null hypothesis, 
Thus, both sets of Readiness for Vocation- 
al Planning scores were shown to have pre- 


Table 1 


Scaled Discriminant 


Function Weights 


Tenth Grade Data 


Eighth Grade Data 
sons ‘SthDF1 SthDF2 10thDF1 10thDF2 
Variable 
‘ 6. -6. 18. 3. 
Factors in Curriculum Choice | Fi 3 = 18 
Factors in Occupational are 6. -9. E Ql. 
Verbalized Strengths and Is 27. se: “99, 30. 
Accuracy of Self Appraisa 51. -16. 29. 0 
Evidence for Self Ratings 19. . ž ih 6 
Interests 10. n 0. 9. 
Values . 3 
Independence of Choice 
f Bx B+ | 
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dictive validity for the curriculum choice 
criterion, although unexpectedly the tenth 
grade F-ratio was not substantially larger 
than that for the eighth-grade data. It is 
interesting to note that the Wilks’ Lambda 
for the eighth grade data was .735 and for 
the tenth grade data was .725, illustrating 
the close similarity of the outcomes. 

Table 1 displays the discriminant func- 
tion weights, scaled by a function of the 
variance of each score to show the relative 
contributions of the variable to the dis- 
crimination obtained by the function. In 
the eighth grade experiment, the first dis- 
criminant function (hereafter 8thDF1) ac- 
counted for 81% of the discriminating pow- 
er of the battery, and the second function 
(hereafter 8thDF2) accounted for 19% of 
the discriminating power. In the tenth 
grade RVP space, the first function (here- 
after 10thDF1) accounted for 76% of the 
discriminating power, and the second func- 
tion (l0thDF2) for 24%. Thus, in each 
experiment the first discriminant function 
has far greater importance than the sec- 
ond, It is noteworthy that the best predic- 
tor variable in each experiment is Evidence 
for Self Rating; the second best in each 
case is Accuracy of Self Appraisal; and the 
third best in the eighth grade RVP space 
is Interest, while the third best in the 
tenth grade RVP space is Factors in Cur- 
ticulum Choice. Here is evidence of some 
stability in the operation of the interview 
variables at a two-and-a-half year interval. 

Figure 1 shows the locations of the group 
centroids in the two-dimensional discrimi- 
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nant space for both experiments. The avail- 
ability of this revealing figure is one | 
the important contributions of the discrimi- 
nant analyses, for it is impossible to map 
the locations of the group centroids in the 
original eight-dimensional RVP space. The 
figure shows that both discriminant analyses | 
produce approximately the same mapping 
of the groups, with the exception of the 
Industrial Arts and General group, which 
is more isolated in the eighth grade data 
than it is in the tenth grade data. 

Table 2 reports the results of the multi- 
variate classifications probabilities study- 
Each subject was assigned to the group 
for which he had the highest comput 
probability of membership. If that we 
actual group, he was recorded as @ = 
but if he actually belonged to anoth 
group, he became a miss. The table revea 
a 7:4 hits:misses ratio in cach experime™ 
Again it is seen that, contrary to hypothe 
the tenth grade RVP scores did not pom 
superior information for the prediction po 
curriculum choices to that provided by 
eighth grade RVP scores. 

The strength of the information cle A 
lies in its capacity to identify potentia aly 
actual College Preparatory students. a 
10 of the 61 potential College Prepa"? vere 
students in 1958 (eighth grade data) W | 
misclassified, and only 6 of the actua tent? 
lege Preparatory students in 1961 os 
grade data) were misses. The wea “it 
of the information lies in its poor on it 
to classify the Business students, an Parts 
total inability to classify Industria 


arly 


Table 2 i 
Classification from Membership Probabilities 
Eighth grade data hits and mis i 
ses outside brackets. 
Tenth grade data hits and misses within brackets. 
; Actual Group Entered 
i P 
cae Group College Business I. A. & Gen. Total 
e 
a sl (55) 14 (18) 12 (14) 77 (87) 
T A. & Gen, om 17 (13) 4 (3) 81 (21) 
bee ~ = 0 (0) 2 (1) 2 (2) | 
From eighth grade data. Sa oy 18 (18) | 


From tenth grade data: 


: 70 hits, 40 misses 
69 hits, 41 misses. 
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FIGURE | 
CENTROIDS IN DISCRIMINANT SPACE 
BASED ON 
SCORES ON EIGHT VARIABLES ON OTH GRADE VS 10TH GRADE CURRICULUM 
SCORES ON EIGHT VARIABLES ON 8THGRADE VS 8 THGRADE CURRICULUM 


rz A COLLEGE Om GRADE 


l 
COLVEGE 8m™ GRA 
3 lOu GRAB 


STANDARD DEVIATION UNITS ALONG THE DISCRIMINANT AXES 


Discussion 


de- 
akness de The predictive validity of the RVP vari- 


a ` 
nd General students. This we 


tives out half the z 2 7 
fii igh Laer a Industrial ables am pore “ee as a cri- 

Art ents an ibe them- terion has been esta . 

sel hae General students to Lc he same RVP variable scores collected early in 

ten S5 in the interviews in MU the eighth grade appear to have as much 


group. UD- 
stronger m 
than it was as do sc 


redictive validity for curriculum choice 
ores on the sy Lage ee 
' > after curriculum choices, -and-a-half years later, when the sub- 
il urriculu e on the two-and-a 
bigs (26 misclassified as P asclas- jects are that much more mature and have 
of the 1958 data, and 32 $ already selected their curricula. This would 


sifi 
ted from the 1961 data). 


T employed by the College 
1g “Unately, this tendency 3 
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seem to be evidence that the Readiness for 
Vocational Planning traits are well-defined 
and may be reliably estimated in the first 
semester of the eighth grade. 


The discriminant analyses indicate that 
two of the eight RVP variables, Evidence 
for Self Ratings and Accuracy of Self Ap- 
praisal, contribute most heavily to the dis- 
criminating power of the RVP battery. This 
should point out to school personnel the 
urgent need for early assistance to young- 
sters in developing accurate perceptions of 
their abilities, 


The classification studies indicate that 
the College Preparatory students possess 
excellent Readiness for Vocational Planning, 
in that their actual behavior (curriculum 
choice) corresponds almost perfectly with 
their RVP verbal behavior. 


As previously reported (Gribbons & 
Lohnes, 1964), RVP performance is some- 
what contaminated with verbal ability 
(about 32% of 8th grade RVP variance and 
about 5% of 10th grade RVP variance), 
and the best predictor, Evidence for Self 
Ratings, is the most contaminated of the 
RVP variables. This contamination helps 
to explain the greater predictability of the 
College Preparatory group membership, but 
it is not unexpected, excessive, or even 
unwanted, RVP scales totally uncorrelated 
with verbal ability would be difficult to 
understand, since any judgments of the 
degree of maturity of verbal performances 
should be somewhat correlated with the 
verbal abilities of the performers. This study 
was planned to explore the relationship 
of a set of scales purporting to measure 
aspects of Readiness for Vocational Plan- 
ning, and known to be only modestly con- 
taminated with verbal ability, to the ex- 
terior record of a concrete vocational act, 
the selection of a high school curriculum. 
Fortunately the RVP scales do not need 
to be as efficient predictors of curriculum 
choice as is verbal ability to justify them- 


selves as measures of verbal correlates of 
vocational acts, 


It is interesting to note that the ay 


I. Q. of the subjects misclassified as C fives 


ollege 
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Preparatory on the basis of tenth grade data 


is 105, suggesting that many of them could 
do College Preparatory work. However, E 
average socio-economic status of these sub- 
jects was 4+ (Hamburger, 1957), indicating 
lower-middle to lower socio-economic ae 
us, and suggesting a possible failure of the 
school and home to encourage these young: 
sters to make sufficiently ambitious cut 
riculum choices. 
Finally, the RVP 
formed well enough in this study to w aa: 
some optimism regarding their future P 


: r 
variables have Pe 
arran 


, i eal 
formance as predictors in the ten Y 


longitudinal study. 


Summary 

The multi-dimensional personal inter 
administered to 110 boys and girls 1m on" 
eighth and the tenth grades has dem 
strated, under statistical analysis, its ihre? 
to separate these boys and girls into tory: 
curricular groupings: College Prepare cal 
Business, and Industrial Arts and cani 
and to predict with some validity Bs whic 
as the eighth grade the curriculum in W 41, 
a youngster will be in high schoo’ aril! 
though there is a good deal of site tot 
among the groups, the College Prepay i be 
group consistently demonstrated eae as 
est Readiness for Vocational Plan 
measured by this instrument. 


view 
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„y show: 
The discriminant analyses, which Wy 
the relative magnitude of the cont" dicat? 
of the variables measuring RVP, i one? 
that the ability to estimate accurate’ Y nal? 
scholastic abilities and to cite the rogo” 
for these estimates appear to dis at) 
those students in the College pra wy 
and to indicate higher RVP as ™ in ov, 
by this instrument. This should ae fo 
to school personnel the urgent moves, 
early assistance to youngsters 10 “pilit 
ing accurate perceptions of their ® oq ' 
because youngsters are bein 
= ioe weeetiaea choices 
the eighth grade and it can a 
that one ahs are most ready and 
to make choices will make the W'S 
cisions, 
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Comment on 


The measures of Readiness for Vocation- 
al Planning on which Gribbons and Lohnes 
report in this series of two articles, and on 
which Gribbons has reported in an earlier 
article, generally appear to resemble in 
Substance the indices of vocational matur- 
ity which, in the Career Pattern Study work, 
Seemed to have construct validity. These 
Were identified, through factor analysis, as 
Measures of planfulness, and like Gribbons 
Measures dealt with awareness of choices 
to be made, of factors to be considered 
+ choosing, of acceptance of responsibility 
or planning and choosing, and the like. 
t is helpful to see, so soon after the ap- 
Pearance of the CPS work, a completely 
dependent replication of important as- 
Pects of that study. 

Ww The very independence O? 
vork makes it especially import 


of Gribbons’ 
ant to con- 


Sider similarities and differences in meh: 
ods, The RVP Scales appeat o Bi- 


+ siderably more stress on aspects OF ac- 
‘nowledge than do the VM cae 
curacy of self-knowledge is not meas 


as such i cor Pattern Study, and 
1 in the Career setrcet mono- 


ters into - and Over 

the Super an! M 
raph only in ike Wisdom of eee 
, Sasures, Tt will be remembered tha 


VM 

n ices did not correlate th the V! 
Fie ices which clustered i 
tie and were therefor 
ap th grade level (they mY P ly is 
at the 12th grade, but that F bow 
t yet completed). CPS can one i 
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Two Articles 


some self-knowledge measures, but not in 
the precise form used in the Gribbons and 
Lohnes study. So far, at least, RVP and 
VM are very similar, as brought out in my 
opening paragraph, but there is this one 
important difference. , 

It is gratifying that the planning measures 
reported on in these studies prove to com- 
bine stability and change, stability of rank, 
that is, and change in level or amount. 
This is what one would expect in a develop- 
ing characteristic (there is no inherent con- 
tradiction in stability and change when thus 
defined); that this is what is found should 
encourage further work in the measurement 
and predictive value of vocational maturity 
or planfulness. 

It is noteworthy that the authors found 
that RVP bears a slight relationship to in- 
telligence or to socioeconomic level, and 
that the correlations which they report are 
about the same as those reported in the 
PS monograph: for the latter varia- 
ble they found a significant r of .24, Over- 
street and I found one of .27. 

In the second study we see some of the 
first evidence to become available on the 
predictive validity of RVP or VM. As the 
authors point out, the fact that 8th grade 
indices have about the same predictive 
value as 10th grade indices is encouraging. 
The inability of the scales to predict well 
for the non-college preparatory students 
might be distressing, were it not that the 
choice of these other curricula is in fact 
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often based on the exclusion of college 
rather than on the choice of business or 
industrial arts. But what is the relative 
predictive value of intelligence and RVP? 
This question is raised, but not clearly and 
objectively answered, by the authors. Per- 
haps it is not really important that they 
have not, for type of curriculum chosen 
does not seem to be an adequate criterion 
for a measure of planfulness; rather, let 
us hope that further work by these authors 
will deal with appropriateness and effec- 
tiveness, or outcome, criteria, while con- 
tinuing their analyses of developmental 
trends. 

Finally, the promise of a usable instru- 
ment for the assessment of RVP or VM is 


cheering. A number of readers of the CPS 
monograph on vocational maturity have in- 
quired about a measure that could be ob- 
tained by a working counselor, but of course 
the CPS indices are too clumsy for practical 
purposes. As the work of that project con 
tinues to focus on the course and determi- 
nants of career development, rather than 
on the development of usable instruments; 
it is to be hoped that independent research- 
ers like Gribbons, or former CPS staff mem- 
bers like John Crites (who also has bee? 
working on a VM Inventory), will devote 
some energy to making into useful too!’ 
what are still just research instruments. 
Donald E. Super oy) 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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process of decision. The In 


construct validity by virtue of its rela 
inventories, self-ratings and life goals, 


Indecision Scale was app: 


to have predictive validity over a one 
decision 
‘ables. The Indecision Scale is also positively 
r and performance of creative work, 


field. Results lend support to 
of personality and interest vari 
associated with 
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both the potential fo 
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Indecision Scale was empirically deriv ed to understand the 
decision Scale was found to have substantial 
tionship with personality and interest 
and various achievements. When the 


lied to a cross-validation sample, it was also found 


-year interval for change in major 
theory emphasizing the importance 


a 


The ability to make satisfying and “good” 
ace within a brief period of time is 
Peri assumed to be a sign of personal 
os ancl Among the many decisions 
‘a ronting most people is the necessity 

make a decision about the vocation they 
will follow. 

The present study is an attempt to com- 
Prehend some of the personal attributes 
Which contribute to a student's ability to 

ake such a vocational decision before 


wl enters college. The Indecision pode 
ich was q yed to study this pro’: 
- i theoretica 


did n i any 

Sche: ot grow out of al) : 
a ems; it just happened. In performing 
o + Idy of student achievement, it ocourre : 
are | What do you suppose the differences 


a 
etween students who can name 


fut i 

nae’ Vocation when asked in a, hen 
sy. and thos idents who give ; 
bon, hens nses such as 


Se o P o 
Wo r ambiguous resp sa 

r. 3 C15 
k for the government.” The Indecis 


ly; 
of gis study is a part of the research get 
s National Merit Scholarship Corp on Science 
Poung ee orted by grants from the Laas N v Yor 
ation, the Carnegie Corporation of Nev 


and 
© Ford Foundation. 


ion Scale grew out of this simple specu- 
lation as did the analyses which followed. 


The study began with an item analysis 
of 273 activities, hobbies, school subjects, 
and sports for a large sample of high ap- 
titude students (National Merit Finalists, 
a sample of 500 boys and 500 girls). Stu- 
dents had responded by indicating those 
activities which they “frequently, occasion- 
ally, or never engaged in.” All of the stu- 
dents who had “decided” on a vocation 
were compared with all the students who 
were “undecided” at the time they filled 
out the questionnaire, the end of sen- 
jor year in high school. Students were asked 
to reply to the following item: “My pres- 
ent career choice is: (if possible name an 
occupation ).” Students who said “undecid- 
ed, don’t know, or?” formed the criterion 
group of “undecided” students. Students 
giving no response or unclassifiable re- 
sponses were excluded from both the “de- 
cided” and “undecided” criterion groups. 
18 per cent of the girls and 15 per 
f the boys were undecided about 
] choice. The item analyses 
ided more than 30 items 


cent 0 ` 
their vocationa 


for each sex Prov 
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per sex with more than a 10 per cent dif- 
ference between “decided” and “undecided” 
students. 

To learn if this Indecision Scale had at 
least concurrent validity, a new sample of 
217 boys was selected and scored using 
the 15 most discriminating items. Only 15 
items were used in the final scale because 
we had failed to precode the questionnaire 
booklets for easy scoring, and because item 
validities dropped precipitiously between 
15 and 20 items. 


Robert C. Nichols 


When ihe median scores for the Indecis- 
ion Scale for groups of “decided,” “no re; 
sponse,” “undecided,” and “unclassifiable 
responses were compared, we found ie 
100 per cent of the “undecided” studen 
fell above the median of the decided 
students. Similarly, 100 and 66.6 per con 
of non-responders and unclassifiable he 
dents respectively were above the media 
for “decided” students. f. 

The items in the Indecision Scale at 
shown in Table 1. Although it was tempting 


Table 1 


Content of the Indecision Scales 


p 
Boys e 
” —— — - per 
Per Cent 
Cent piffet 
Differ- ence 
Decided encer Undecided —348 
Roller skating 20.4 Reading books on art or music 26.2 
Going to movies 19.5 School offices 95.) 
Reading mystery or crime stories 19.5 Boating (sailing), sculling 19.0 
Reading adventure or travel stories 18.4 Gambling with cards 
Writing an interpretative report 184 
of an historical event 18.0 
English 178 
Playing charades 175 
Gymnastics 16.7 
Teaching children 16.2 
Collecting books 16? 
Coining new words 
Girls À EA 
Coining new words 55.0 Spelling 115 
Teaching children 19.9 Music 112 
Physics 19.0 Raising pets 119 
Diog 15.0 Volleyball 1 
aying with young children 13.7 Surfboard or waterskiing 13: 
Daydreaming $ 
Planning a large student conference 127 
or convention 15: 
Designing clothes ly: 
Roller skating ju: 
= Solving mathematical puzzles ad 
ote: S : We pi 
ed 1 st iis responded to the following directions for these items, but all responses were : whi 
you have done Teala or e he Make a ‘2’ in front of those activities or ho a y 
only occasionally, Leave the TE Blank if T he yess: Male a. T for those things won vil! 
school subject item had the followinent you wave never performed the activity in ques), wo 
an x”; the sports item had this eto ae “Indicate those school subjects which yOu ` ts dat 
enjoy.” To score the Indecisio: s Ldi 3 


scored 1, and blanks for the “ 
"Decided students checke 
bÞUndecided students che: 


‘ cked i 
All differences are sign ed these items mate 


ificant. P < .05, 


cate with an ‘X’ which of the following 

be etio a which of the fo ” 
cale 3oy Positive response (1 or 2) for the “undecide 
items were 

d these items more fre 


or! 
SP ms 
scored 1, 


quently than undecided students. 
frequently, 


ji 
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Table 2 
Correlates of the Indecision Scale (Boys = 807, Girls = 814) 
Indecision Scale Indecision Scale 
Variable Boys Girls Variable Boys Girls 
l. Infrequency (VPI) .00 -.12* 25. Occupational status student 
2. Realistic (VPI) -.02 .15%* believes he is certain to 
3 attain 25** 05 
-© Intellectual (VPI) OL 10 
4. Social (VPI) o5** 13° 26. Level of degree sought .18** -05 
5. (Ghavent ‘00 ‘og 27. Average college grades student 
6. E ventional (VPI) ee c believes he will receive -.08 -.07 
7 nterprising (VPI) oe 21 28. Science Achievement (H.S.) .11* 04 
5, Artistic (VPI) 37 M 29. Oral Achievement (H.S.) 22°* 07 
+ Aggressive (VPI) 20%" 14 30. Leadership Achievement 
8. Control (VPI) -20  13* (H.S.) soe" .11* 
10. ME (VPI, high scores m 31. Music Achievement (H.S.) 12% .14* 
i “a masculine) dil e 32. Art Achievement (H.S.) 10 .18* 
ig ee en 1T ogee 33. Literary Achievement (H.S) 10-01 
13, ae ‘08 -02 34. No. of claimed competencies 40** .26** 
a ’ + 
l4. High School Rank (HSR)  -14* 03 35. College grades 4 -07 
15. Science Potential me 09 36. Science Achievement P i 
18. Oral Potential pie* 12° (college) r à 
- Leadership Potential g9**  .23** 37. Art Achievement (college) 12* 03 
8. Musical Potential .81** .16** 38, Leadership Achievement 
aa Artistic Potential AT 12* (college) Are id 
a Literary Potential 53** 10 39. Oral Achievement (college) 22%" D 
; an panel (sum sot .18** 40. Literary Achievement sia ete 
Po No. a se 18° 41 geet ii i i 
X k. u! 
os No. of Intellectual Resources qe ie (college) 13* 06 
%4. Ai: home aiet : ` 42. Total Achievement (sum of "E 
upational sta en 4 ` t 
ope Inventory (Holland, 1958). Variabl 
<.01, > eference Inventory (Hollana, . Variables 
ls Note: Variables 1-11 are scales of the Vocational Pri predict extracurricular achievement 


a 5-ite in an em: irical item analysis to cula 

ege ( al pens develope s D a 7 Variables 28-33 are student scores on checklists of unusual 

na “ere (Holland and Nichols, in ress}: hecklists of unusual accomplish- 
CO: X a a 


; 36-41 are student scores on C 
Ment P ishment in high school. Var 
m college, 


jables 


: sipants in three different states).2 All 
o factor f . „ it seemed easier nop ups informally described the high 
N analyze this scale, it and in- three gro S i tive, aggressi nd 
te reaper to look at the iten erally, scorer as “social, creative, aggressive, an 
the irectly what they mean- : feminine. , 
a ie Seem ta be three item clusters es The reliability (homogeneity) of the In- 
ool offic a decision Scale was calculated by using the 
ape Kuder-Richardson formula 20. For 492 
;, a 


e Sitti. ; to clubs, 
a nE belong aE 60, and for 504 girls, ry = .40. 


(3 ( an artistic-creative oO e oe ei al 
pay eeressive, narcissistic, P 
ona i ang pe 2The 15-item scales piy 47 e for toye and 
o ifti ` etc. ziig 4 irls which were less effective in 
a ing, wrestling, materials 17 items a hc cy ale he aly 


We, CSE i 3 thes sccriminatin: 
Te interpretations, © roups discrimina in the cluster analysis. 
% hi presented to three different $ Jents were used in y 
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These relatively low coefficients appear to 
confirm our clinical impressions of the het- 
erogeneity of the Indecision Scale. 


It seemed useful also to find out the cor- 
relates of the Indecision Scale, and whether 
or not it predicted anything of importance 
over a one-year interval (high school sen- 
ior to end of freshman year in college). 
This analysis appeared especially promis- 
ing, since the items in the Indecision Scale 
were loosely consistent with some earlier 
findings that students who changed their 
major field and vocational goals in college 
preferred social, artistic occupations ( Hol- 
land, 1963). In another study, boys who 
changed fields more frequently than those 
with stable choices had parents with per- 
missive attitudes (Holland, 1962). Since 
these findings—permissive parents and so- 
cial, artistic interests—have been associated 
with originality in still other studies, a com- 
prehensive set of empirical correlates might 
serve to rough out the meaning of the In- 
decision Scale (Holland and Astin, 1962). 
Table 2 summarizes the correlates of this 
search for meaning. 

To interpret, the boy with a high In- 
decision score tends to prefer social, per- 
suasive, artistic, aggressive, feminine, pres- 
tigeful occupations (4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11) 
relative to the low scorer. He tends to 
have high verbal aptitude (12), and good 
grades (14). Most of all he possesses unus- 
ual potential for artistic and persuasive 
jchievements (16.20). Compared with the 

er (“decided boy), the high scorer 


(“undecided” boy) has had a greater num- 


ber of experi 
riences (22), reports ri 
; 22), more com- 
petencies (34) p 


» and comes from a ho 
; sS me 
with more cultural and intellectual re- 


sources—globe, encyclopedia, tools, draw- 
ings and paintings, etc. (23). The high 
scorer tends to have high aspirations for 


hen strong su 
i a SA ort 
Sos her that similarity to ae eidet 
student is associated with a cluster of traits 


which are predictive of achievement, and ` 
which were also found in previous studies 
associated with changing field of study and 
vocation. The results for girls reveal some 
of the same trends found for boys, but the 
relationships are smaller and sometimes 
ambiguous. 

Somewhat later it seemed desirable tO 
correlate the Indecision Scale against Bar- 
rons Independence of Judgment Scale 
(1953), some self-ratings, and a group © 
life goals. Students had also rated them: 
selves on four point scales on a variety ° 
traits and indicated those life goals ya 
were “essential,” “very important, of M 
importance,” or “of no importance. Teri 
3 summarizes this attempt to capture 


Table 3 


More Correlates of the Indecision Sc#le 


ah 
~ Correlation W* e 


pa ca 
Indecision SC 
a 


Boys Gia 
Variable (N=289) _ (NE 

Self-Ratings 03 
Originality "16" 
Leadership ‘02 
Scholarship 02 
Artistic ability “08 
Speaking ability “od 
Scientific ability 03 
Writing ability . ‘00 
Interest in religion -.24"" i 

Personality Scales# 04 
Super Ego -.08 -06 
Deferred Gratification -07 -04 
Independence of Judgment  .26*" 

Life Goals wv 
Being a community leader .16” | 
Becoming influential in 03 | 

public affairs 24" 
Having poems, novels, or y 203 
short stories published 29*" | 
Producing original painting, 203 
sculpture, etc. .15* | 
Becoming an outstanding | 
instrumental musician o 
or singer 23%" 
Making a contribution to „1! 
scientific knowledge -.03 al’ 
Contributing to human 27 | 
welfare 25%" il 
WIP < 05. W| 
aon e Nati i t survey 
& Nichols, in pre Merit Student $ 
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Ecce pal personality and enhance the 
fs BE eicit of the Indecision Scale. 
aie of importance, Barron's Independ- 
sociated Judgment Scale is positively as- 
have t with the Indecision Scale. We 
e then direct evidence that the In- 
wel Scale for boys is related to both 
iene validated scale of originality as well 
listed es of important achievements be- 
ed to represent creative performance. 
that gE ratings (Table 3) for boys imply 
himself , high scoring student tends to see 
who wi an original and persuasive person 
a ilithe TAS unusual artistic and writing 
ie aie ut lacks interest in religion. His 
Scorer i s show greater desire than the low 
ies Sh bmg poems, novels, or short stor- 
ic affair ied, to become influential in pub- 
ian or irs, to become an outstanding music- 
welfe Singer, and to contribute to human 
moe Generally, these correlates (Table 
of ne Sie consistent with the item content 
fies po ecision Scale, especially the artis- 
and socially oriented clusters. 


. Since a study of vocational choice was 
poa aites for our student semple, ma oP: 
he ity to test the predictive validity 0 

Indecision Scale occurred for the in- 


ery; 
tval, senior year in high school to the 
or year in hig 


® 
“i of the freshman year in college. For 
f vocation 


and analyses, student choices © a 
lowi major field were classified in the *° 

ang scheme. l 
inia ents were first classified by ter 
in hi major field preference (senior year 
Reali, School) into one of six groups: 
ene, C (engineering), Intellectual (sci- 
nd education,» 
and economics), 
ninistration, po- 
(art, musio, 
eference 
the stu- 


erat 
for a u 


f a stu- 


fieg CPresse i st in the identical 
q an intere: 


Oth times he was cl 


fan. i : ne 
mut in another major field, but a 
ajor thin the same class as his orig 
> “intra-C ass 


© was classed as an 
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changer.” For example, a student with a 
first choice of physics followed by a second 
choice of chemistry one year later would 
be an intra-class changer. If a student ex- 
pressed a preference for a second major 
field falling in a different class, he was 
called an “inter-class changer.” For ex- 
ample, physics to business administration, 
science to art, education to music. 
Students who were “undecided” about 
their future vocation or who gave unclassi- 
fiable choices or did not indicate any choice 
were excluded from these analyses so that 
the validation was performed only on “de- 
cided” students. This procedure was be- 
lieved to eliminate chance factors which 
would favor the validity of the scale. It 
would also provide a severe test of its 
validity, since we have forced the scale 
to work within a smaller range of decisive- 
ness as well as for a different purpose— 
change in choice of vocation or major field 
as well as indecision about choice. Table 
4 indicates that the Indecision Scale is pos- 
itively related to change in both major field 
and vocation for boys, although these re- 
sults are not statistically significant. The 
percentage of boys who are “undecided” 
after one year of college also increases with 
an increase in the Indecision Scale score. 
The findings for girls are ambiguous; the 
Indecision Scale is not related to change in 
field, or to being “undecided” in major 
field. Several attempts to clarify the mean- 
ings of these results by reclassification of 
the data by scores on various test measures 
were as uminterpretable as the first analysis 
in Table 4. 
Since another sample of students was 
available for cross-validation of the In- 
decision Scale, the analyses in Table 4 
were repeated for samples of 336 boys and 
51 girls, whose responses were not used in 
ent of the Indecision Scale. 


the developm 
The results of these analyses are presented 
in Table 5. 

the results in Table 5 


n this instance, the re T 
I the major findings obtained im 


-eplicate 
oe 4, The findings for boys clearly sug- 
ys he Indecision Scale predicts 


t that tl 5 indecisi 
EAEE in major field and indecision about 
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Table 4 
The Predictive Validity of the Indecision Scale for Change in Vocational 
Choice or Major Field over a One-Year Interval 
Vocational Choice 
Boys (N=186)# Girls (N=237)® 
Indecision Score Indecision Score 
High Average Low High Average Low 
N Per N Per N Per N Per N Per N Per 
Change Status cent cent cent cent cent cent 
No change 25 641 60 67.4 46 79.3 67 698 388 628 47 588 
Intra-class 5 12.8 8 89 1 Li 10 10.4 6 98 13 163 
Inter-class 8 7.7 14 15.7 7 121 16 16.7 9 148 Ill 188 
Undecided one 
year later 6 154 7 79 4 69 3 81 8 11 9 118 
Total 39 100.0 92 99.9 58 100.0 96 100.0 61 100.0 80 100.2 
x2 = 885 df=6 P<.20 x2 = 8.51 df=6P < 20 
Major Field 
Boys (N=802)* Girls (N=290) 
No change 80 38.9 78 545 49 598 61 50.0 33 47.1 51 520 
Intra-class 11 148 23 16.1 5 6.1 18 148 1l 15.7 15 15.8 
Inter-class 32 416 88 266 25 30.5 41 836 22 814 28 28.6 
Undecided one 
year later 4 52 4 28 8 87 2 16 4 57 4 4l 
Total 77 100.0 143 100.0 82 100.1 122 100.0 70 99.9 98 100.0 
x? = 12.22. dF=6 P<.06 x2 = 298 df=6 nS 


aDiffering N’s result from excluding a variable number of initially undecided students. 


Table 5 


The Predictive Validity of the Indecision Scale for Change in Vocational Choice 
and Major Field over a One-Year Interval (Cross-Validation Sample) 


Vocational Choice a 
Boys (N=336) Girls (N=51) 
Indecision Score Indecision Score ___ — 


High Average Low Average High __Low_ 

Change Status N Fer Per Per Per Per Per 

No ch = Sent N cent N cent N cent N cent N cent 

o change 53 60.9 

Tea ll 126 3 181 is ae i k 8 ae : p 
nter-class 14 16.1 È 2 

Undecided 9 103 19 119 3 E fo | 3 a 
Total y š 

Sia bag Peer 100.0 89 100.0 20 100.0 18 1000 18 999 

=e =6; ns. x2? = 4.25; df=2; P < 20 


5 Major Field 

oys (N=348) 

No change 88 41,3 Girls (N=53, 

Intra-class 14 152 99 448 78 605 on a y: 6 315 


Inter-class 81 83.7 29 ee ry a ll 4 143 6 315 


3 
1 1 
as 9 98 17 19 7 ‘ge [ot gmg e a 
92 100.0 122 100.0 199 1000 = ai E ma L gi 
= 15.25; df= 6; Pogo” 9 999 28 100.1 16 100. 


x2 = 1.92; df = 25 
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rie field over a one year interval (P < 


Since it is possible that these positive 
results may be due to differences in voca- 
tional interest between changers and non- 
changers, rather than any unique property 
: the Indecision Scale, the analysis for 
major field was repeated for boys in science 
and non-science fields. Again, the same 
trends were obtained: science fields (P < 
10), and non-science fields (P < -02). Fin- 

ly, Social fields and Artistic fields were 
sulyzed separately. The 3 x 4 table for 
praal fields was significant (P < .05); the 
able for Artistic fields was not, although 

© same trends were observed within this 
able with a small sample (N=%). These 
sults suggest that the validity of the In- 
€cision Scale is relatively independent of 
à student’s vocational interests as assessed 
Y his initial choice of major field. 


Discussion 
a ane use of a student sample of high 
ence and high socioeconomic status 
‘nits the applicability of the findings to 
hen typical student samples. New studies 
© needed with normal populations. 
in itis difficult to place the Indecision Scale 
red theoretical context, since it grew be 
simple speculation, and since 1 as 
a oped ina natural, social setting and 
e: idateq against an important social pro 4 
ine, With a large sample. In contrast, ne 
ahs tigations of decision-making a - 
bu’ have grown out of explicit a y 
ilding followed by carefully planned e) 
ctiments which use such problems #5 
‘Ufleboard scores, betting small amoniy 
Other people’s money, or by taking “ris A 
ditg life-like questionnaire. Despite c 
erences in orientation, there appear : 
fpg Veral gross similarities nwa i 
b ngs obtained here and those fin 


1) 


i isk- 
tag lier assertions and findings e a wi 
Ben 8S and indecision ave associa e s 
i Sonality and interest variables To'Con- 
Sas Support (Anker, Townsen & sect 
&? 1962, Hogan 1961; Scodel, Ra 
inas, 1959), Although these 
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have little in common with the present 
one, significant relationships between de- 
cision-making and masculinity, social and 
esthetic interests are threaded through all 
these investigations and the present study. 

The observation by MacKinnon (1959) 
and others that creative persons are more 
likely to change field and to defer voca- 
tional decisions in college is given strong 
support by our results, since it is clear 
that the Indecision Scale is positively as- 
sociated with both the potential and per- 
formance of creative work, especially in 
the arts. In another study of National Merit 
Finalists, students who were “undecided” 
about future vocation, had parents who 
expressed more permissive attitudes about 
child training than did students who had 
made vocational decisions (Holland, 1962). 
Permissive parental attitudes were found, 
in turn, to be associated with creative ac- 
complishments (Nichols, in press). In short, 
failure to make a vocational choice upon 
graduation from high school and the tend- 
ency to change plans (vocational and ed- 
ucational) appear to be associated with a 
cluster of personal traits which appear 
conducive to achievement and creative per- 
formance. 

The practical value of the Indecision 
Scale seems remote. Perhaps, it may serve 
only to make vocational counselors sensi- 
tive to the fact that students who are “unde- 
cided” about a vocation may be in such a 
state for several reasons: they may have a 
complex and creative outlook about the 
world, especially the world of work; they 
may be confused and unstable; they may 
be poorly informed about vocations; and 
so on. In the past, we have been perhaps 
too ready to equate indecision with illness, 
confusion and the need for counseling. For 
some people, the deferment of vocational 
choice may represent a slow and complex 
rate of personal development. 

In new work, it may be advantageous 
to see if the Indecision Scale is associat- 
measures of emotional instability, 
since some of the items in the Indecision 
Scale appear to assess a similar disposition. 
The use of the Indecision Scale may pro- 


ed with 
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vide some insights about vocational choice 
and the influence of various aspects of the 
environment upon such choices. Why, for 
example, do students in Social fields seem 
to be so sensitive to the influence of their 
college environment as earlier studies sug- 
gest (Holland, 1962, 1963). Some items in 
the Indecision Scale imply an oral depend- 
ent character who would be particularly 
amenable to social influence. Finally, the 
present results suggest the need to contro} 
for personality variables in experimental 
studies of decision making. 

The invalidity of the Indecision Scale 
for girls is clear from the results. The most 
likely reason for this occurrence may be 
that vocational choice is not as important 
a decision for girls in our culture as it is 
for boys. A delay in vocational decision 
for girls may be due to many different 
causes. Some girls may tend to delay vo- 
cational decisions until they come to a 
decision about marriage; or an interest in 
raising a family may preclude any voca- 
tional decision at all. 
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and his counselor were emp 


regression design where several estim 
s. The counselor and client samp! 
§ university counseling centers and the 


offered as criterion variable 
respectively) were drawn from 
measures were obtained 
of guardedness of counse 
«bined expressions of 


client and counselor auton 


and the interactions of these 
Joyed as predictor variables in an analysis of 
‘ates of counselor-client affect were 


for initial interviews only. 
Jor and client were 
positive affect. 


omy, alienation and withdrawal, 
variables between the client 


les (18 and 121, 


The combined levels 
positively related to the com- 


So 


yok seseatch reported by Snyder in The 
gered a SAHN Relationship (1961) tig- 
e entity—the of speculations about a paral- 
Possible to counseling relationship. It is 
Nees h o indicate some operational differ- 

erap etween agencies offering psycho- 
tempt 4 and the counseling centers that at- 
iona © meet a broader range of voca- 
ine a porsona, and educational 
as "age Counseling psychologists (such 
Centers) ‘ne in university counseling 

eanin $ ike psychotherapists, search for 
actions > ul ways of describing their inter- 
hat ha with clients, and for the yariables 

n ad d an impact on this interaction. 

es of ition to providing objective meas- 
therapi client affect expressed toward the 
Sarees (PAC-NAC), and therapist affect 
SPtessed toward the client (PAT-NAT): 


v f 
affe er suggested that the nature of this 
a function 


ipa 
Nts 
of -tS and the interactions of 


ti u 
lo 

Y 
As on 


a 


1 
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i het Upon a doctoral dissertation $ i 
A indeh niversity of Nebraska in 3, The auther 
ae ie to Robert E. Stake and 
we an ersity Counseling Service 

a give assistance. A paper based on t) fail 
a Een at the 1963 APGA meetings ™ oe 


ow , i A 
at Virginia Polytechnic Jnstitute. 


client-therapist personality inter- 
dence that his data 


(Arbuckle, 1956; 


about 
actions, but there is evi 
were not idiosyncratic 


Leary, 1957). 
A number of counselor and client per- 


sonality dimensions have been proposed as 
variables relevant to the counseling process 
(Ashby, Ford, Guerney & Guerney, 1957; 
Bandura, 1956; Creenfield & Fey, 1956; Holt 
958; Lorr & Rubinstein, 1956; 
Rogers 1954; Snyder, 1961; 
Tuma & 
promising wer 


withdrawal, an i , 
Describing the counseling relationship— 


at least as a single entity—posed something 
more of a problem. Snyder saw the psycho- 
therapy relationship as the “reciprocity of 
parious sets of affective attitudes which two 
or more persons hold toward each other 

” (1961, p. 364, emphasis 


in psychotherapy 
in the original). In effect, the expressions 
of positive-negative affect of therapist and 


client should vary directly with each other; 
where the client has warm, positive feel- 
ings toward the therapist, the feelings 
would be reciprocated in kind, and nega- 
tive, angry feelings on the part of either 
articipant would be similarly mirrored by 


the other. 
While 


e autonomy, 


Snyder effectively demonstrated 
this phenomenon for his therapist-client 
sample, it seemed unlikely that the fewer 
number of contacts characteristically found 
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in a counseling service setting would be 
likely to generate an affective exchange of 
similar intensity. The dearth of research or 
theoretical descriptions of the counseling 
relationship made a frankly exploratory ap- 
proach, with alternative definitions, seem 
appropriate. 

Of primary concern, then, was the deriva- 
tion of a meaningful description of the 
counseling relationship, the identification 
of components in the clients’ and counselors’ 
personality patterns and the interactions 
of these components, as they have an im- 
pact on the relationship. 


Method 
Sample 

Eighteen male counselors and 121 clients 
(85 males, 36 females) from eight univer- 
sity counseling services participated in the 
study. 

Some diversity of counseling service phi- 
losophy and geographic location was con- 
sidered desirable in light of comments made 
by Danskin and Robinson (1954) about the 
homogeneity effects that plague some coun- 
seling process research. Counseling services 
on both coasts, the Great Lakes region, the 
plains states, and the mountain states were 
represented in the sample. Only 2 coun- 


selors of the 18 received their most recent 
degree from th 
th 


approved internshi 
(full-time equivale: 


prevailing at tha 
client sample was 
that each client decided wh, 
he (she) would participate 


a description of the research, 
Instruments 


Personality Measures, 
scales used in the resea 
from the Omnibus Pers 


agency. The 
to the extent 
ether or not 
after reading 


self-selected 


The personality 
rch were drawn 
onality Iventory— 


Canon 


Form C (OPI), an instrument devised a 
the Center for the Study of Higher sll 
tion (1962). It provided a normative bye, 
from a population similar to the one ee 
which the client sample was drawn. | 
conserve counselor and client time, a 
three of the 13 OPI scales were admin e 
tered: Autonomy (Au), Schizoid F pee 
ing (SF), and Repression and Se ia 
(RS). The authors’ descriptions 0 
scales follow. se 
Autonomy (Au) (40 items): The Carek id 
measured is composed of nonauthoritarian ad 
ing and a need for independence. High sco tional 
sufficiently independent of authority, as g: they | 
ly imposed through social institutions, E ‘viduals: 
oppose infringements on the rights of + intellect’ ( 
They are nonjudgmental, realistic, and i 
ually liberal. he high 
Schizoid Functioning (SF) (74 items): chat 
scorers admit to attitudes and behaviors th? ii 


experie? 
ego We 


de! 
d by “ted 


p 


items! 
Repression and Suppression (RS) (120 1° qu 


The high scorers are inhibited, prudent “i ther, 
tious, as expressed in their attitudes Owe hey ten 
selves and toward others. Consequently tion, we 
to reject items that express social aliai ior o| 
conventional or socially undesirable be rninhibit 4 
scorers, on the contrary, are relatively “The mre 
and lacking in prudence and panton nea k 
realistic college students probably sco E ducati 
mean (Center for the Study of Higher 

1962, pp. 5-6). 


qe 
Client and Counselor Affect sole if 
measures of client affect and ee av 
fect were based on Snyder's ice? was a 
PAT-NAT scales (1961). PAC-NA ito 
index of the positive and negative oe 
of the client toward the therap a 
PAT-NAT represented the ore tow 
negative attitudes of the therapist es H 
the client. Both are objective meast oll? 
the respective participants complete 
ing each interview. inf, 
Both scales were revised follow : 
pilot administration to a counseling pov? 4 
sample of clients and counselors, Y% ye 


) t 
the item values assigned by Snyder i 
retained. Lowe 


a 
r case letters (pac? 
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n , : 
at) are used to designate the revised 
Scales, 


Procedure 
pe in sheets for the personality scales 
mit a ee scales were assigned code num- 
COlins si enabled matching of clients with 
of ¢ a ors and permitted blind assignment 
dient designations to the counselor and 
the y respondents by the receptionists at 
a e counseling centers, thus main- 
Coma counselor and client anonymity. 
ity 5 "al ors had completed their personal- 
sam iL = before seeing any of the client 
piles e. Clients completed the same scales 
Meas to the first or initial interview. Affect 
out Sures for both participants were filled 
viem a ediately following the initial inter- 
tree were individually mailed to the 
on i "gator, All of the data were based 
Mitial interviews only. 


Preg; The Analysis 
edictor Variables 
the rang as predictor variables, then, were 
e utonomy, Schizoid Functioning, an 
on 1ession-Suppression scores on the 
eae counselors and clients. Additional 
oan were computed from the A 
c tine, 2 between the counselor's 
the S scores for each of the three sca e 
Crog sum of these discrepancies, ad 
co Sproducts of the client’s and counsei0r $ 
br res for each of the OPI scales. The cros? 
fs ducts of the client’s and counselor's 
clude for cach of the OPI scales sean 
acti ed as indices of covariance. or iy r 
e ion effects. The derived scores and the 
Signations follow: 
“d The discrepancy between the coun- 
Selor’s and client’s T scores OP the Au 
Scale (arithmetic difference . without 
reference to sign). 
`d The discrepancy between the a 
selor’s and client’s T scores ©? the S 
Scale (arithmetic difference without 
R reference to sign). 
“d The discrepancy b 
selor’s and client’s T 
Scale (arithmetic d 
reference to sign). 


SF 


etween the coun- 


scores on th 
ifference without 


Sum-d The absolute sum of the above dis- 
crepancies. 

Au-xprod The cross product of the coun- 
selor’s and client’s T scores on the Au 
scale. 


SF-xprod The cross product of the coun- 
selor’s and client’s T scores on the SF 
scale. 

RS-xprod The cross product of the coun- 
selor’s and client’s T scores on the RS 
scale. 

Criterion Variables 

Combinations of the revised counselor 
and client affect scales (pat-nat and pac- 
nac) served as the criterion variables. Some 
reservations about applying Snyder’s con- 
cept of reciprocity in counseling interviews 
were noted earlier; nonetheless, there was 
considerable uncertainty as to what com- 
binations of affect scores would best de- 
scribe the counseling relationship. Three 
ways of combining scores were eventually 
tried, each being a different arithmetic 
combination of the two affect scores: 

Affect-sum An estimate of counselor-client 
affect; high scores reflecting predomi- 
nance of positive affect in the inter- 
view, low scores reflecting the pre- 
dominance of negative affect in the 
interview (without regard to the source 
of affect). 

computed by: pac-nac--pat-nat 
2 

d An estimate of counselor- 
ffect; high scores reflecting pre- 
dominance of positive affect in the 
interview, low scores reflecting pre- 
dominance of negative affect in the 
interview (without regard to the source 
of affect). 

computed by: (pac-nac) ° (pat-nat) 


Affect-diff Difference in client and coun- 
selor affect, high scores (51 or more) 
indicating that the client expressed 
relatively more positive affect than did 

the counselor, and low scores (49 or 

less) indicating that the counselor ex- 


Affect-xpro 
client a 
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pressed relatively more positive affect 

than did the client. 

computed by: 50+ (pac-nac)-(pat-pat) 

High scores for the first two, of course, 

reflected a predominance of positive affect 
in the interview and low scores predomi- 
nantly negative affect. Because counselor 
scores were subtracted from client scores 
to obtain the difference function, high 
scores indicated that the client expressed 
relatively more positive affect than did the 
counselor, and low scores indicated that 
there was relatively more positive affect 
expressed by the counselor. 
Treatment of the Data 


A matrix of product moment correlations 
was obtained for all predictor and criterion 
variables. Later, the predictor variables 
were inserted in a multiple regression equa- 
tion and were matched against each of 
the criterion variables in turn. Predictor 
variables were tested for loss in an analysis 
of multiple regression. 
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Results 


Two scales from the OPI, SF and BS, 
were more highly correlated for this dliet 
sample (—.95) than they were for the stand- 
ardization sample. This close relationship 
effectively reduced the number of peron 
ality variables to two: (1) Au (Autonomy, 
which remained independent of the ba 
two, and (2) a pattern represented by i 
(Repression-Suppression ) and SF ere 
Functioning) in which the req 
showed varying degrees of denying PY na 
pathology, or inversely, degrees of say 
“Tm fine.” 


r -nac 
Product moment correlations for pac?“ 


with pat-nat (client positive-negative s ) 
fect with counselor positive-negative a! nifi- 
were low (.16) and statistically nonsig ro- 
cant. The failure to demonstrate the zeon by 
city of counselor and client affect nines ar 
Snyder was disappointing, even eae 
ticipated. However, if any combinati ple 
the two affect scores (criterion varia 


Table 1 


Product Moment Correlations of Counselor and Client P: 
Variables with Counselor Affect 


ersonality 
and Client Affect 


Client Scales 


Aua 


Counselor Scales 


SFa RSa Au SF 
Client Affect 
pac-nac nS,  -27** OT ## ns. ns, PS 
Counselor Affect 
pat-nat n.s n.s n.s ns. -.26** 26°" 
4Au—Autonomy, E 
SF—Schizoid Functioning. 
RS—Repression-Suppression. 
**Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
n.s. Not statistically significant, 
soa Table 2 
Product Moment Correlations for Client-Counselor Personality 
Interactions with Criterion Measures 
Au-xproda DDN -xprod 
Affect-suma ros — ue 
Affect-xprod a = ' on 
Affect-diff Fi ra 
S. > 
aSee description in text under “Predici as vi 


rubrics used in this table, 
"Significant at the .05 le 

; d vel of i 
**Significant at the pe ing 


-01 level of confid 
n.s. Not statistically significant, — 


tor Variables” 


and “Criterion Variables” 9f 
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Were significant correlates of the predictor 
v pables, conceptualizing the counseling 
ni hip as a function of two uncor- 
ated variables would still be possible. 
i While the study yielded á number of 
atistically significant correlations be- 
tween predictor and criterion variables, 
oth in product moment and multiple R 
a in no case was more than 13 per cent 
A the variance-in-common accounted for. 
n : th e subsequent discussion should be 
ad with such thimble-full proportions in 
Mind, 
a he “Pm fine” pattem noted above 
a nen out to be a correlate of positive 
sct as indicated in Table 1. The expres- 
‘on of positive feelings toward the opposite 
hag was a slight but significant cor- 
a of expression of the “Tm fine” pat- 
th n. Expression of positive self regard, 
en, was accompanied by expression of 
ea regard for the partner, and expres- 
of n of negative self regard by expression 
Negative regard for the other participant, 
© Over-all pattern might indicate, “Im 


Ne—we hit it off well.” 


Table 3 


Interaction effects between counselor 
and client personality variables were ob- 
tained, As shown in Table 2, crossproducts 
of client and counselor scores on the “Tm 
fine” variables correlated significantly with 
two of the criterion measures of the relation- 
ship—specifically, sums of the counselor and 
client affect scores (Affect-sum), and cross- 
products of the two affect scores (Affect- 
xprod). 

Discrepancies between client and coun- 
selor scores on the personality variables 
of SF and RS were significant correlates 
(shown in Table 3) of the difference cri- 
terion (Affect-diff) of the counseling re- 
lationship. 

When all predictors were tested for loss 
in an analysis of regression (using each of 
the criterion variables in turn), the inter- 
actions of client and counselor scores on 
the “I’m fine” variables were found to be 
the single best predictors of client-counselor 
affect, both as an additive function and as 
a multiplicative function (Table 4). The 
test for loss did not, of course, take into 
account the possibility that the crosspro- 


ancy Between Client and 


Tadu Miena a a a ars Measures 
Counselor Persona 3 
_ ‘Au-d* SF-d RS-d Sumd 
u- 
n.s. n.s. 
n.s. 
Affect-suma Bs i O, F 


ffect-xprod 
Affect-diff 


aSee description in text under 


Tubrics used in this table. 
*Significant at the .01 level of 
n.s. Not statistically significant. 


confidence. 


—= 278" 


mě 
2 » and “Criterion Variables” of 


“predictor Variables 


Table 4 i 
iple R with Optimum Predictor Variables for 
Values ot Es Molti selor-Client Affect Measures i 
R F df 

Criteria Optimum Predictors 2 Bare TE 

Affect-suma Rs-xprod?, ‘Au-xprod 29 5.57 2/118 
Aifect-xprod RS-xprod?, he 

ect- pdb, Au-counse O" N: Uii 

ae Si SF-counselor, — 86 4.40 / 


client sex 


aSee description in text under 
Tubrics used in this table. 
on, table accounting fOr 
ese 7 Predictor variables 4 
Significant at the .01 level 


«predictor Vi 

c 
n o varian 
significant loss. 
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ducts of client and counselor RS—and SF— 
might not remain significant predictors if 
the variance in the criterion measures ac- 
counted for by RS and SF of counselor and 
client as individual predictors was con- 
trolled. Accordingly, F ratios were com- 
puted for client and counselor RS scores 
against the interaction effects (RS-xprod), 
with the variance attributable to client RS 
and counselor RS held constant. Interaction 
effects for this variable correlated with the 
summed affect of client and counselor 
yielded an F ratio of 3.62 (significant at 
the .07 level of confidence, df= 1/118), and 
the same predictor correlated with the 
crossproducts of client and counselor af- 
fect (Affect-xprod) yielded an F value of 
4.12 (significant at the .05 level of confi- 
dence, df=1/118). 

The discrepancies between counselor 
and client scores on the RS and SF variables 
were the best predictors of which partner 
in the relationship expressed the greater 
amount of positive affect. 

Autonomy, at least as measured by the 
OPI scale, proved a total loss. In no in- 
stance did it or its derivatives show a sig- 
nificant relationship with any of the cri- 
terion measures. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


In general, the study suffered from a 
number of limitations: the personality 
variables studied were too few in number 
and, in retrospect, seemed injudiciously 
chosen; responses were obtained for initial 
interviews only; the diagnostic sorting of 
clients according to presenting problem 
might have reduced some error variance, 
While the latter information had been re- 
quested, only a portion of the counselor 
sample consistently indicated the nature 
of the client’s concern. A more reliable 
index of counselor affective expression 
would probably be derived if his affect 
score for a particular interview were as- 
sessed against the total range of his affect 
scores. 

The “I’m fine—we hit it off well” pattern 
was interesting, but too limited to give sup- 
port to (or do violence to) existing theoreti- 
cal formulations. It comes suspiciously close 
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to a “yea-saying” tendency. Clients might | 
be guilty of such a pattern, but to so im 
dict counselors seems a bit high-handed, 
and, at the very least, ungrateful. l 

Some caution should be used in referring 
to the counseling relationship (at least W 
initial interviews) as though there were 
feelings that the client and counselor hel 
in common, or as though both had similat 
perceptions of their affective interaction. 
Correlations of client affect scores with the 
counselor affect scores were low and ae 
significant. Significant correlations were © a 
tained for one counselor-client affect m 
ure (the crossproduct of the two 4 $ | 
scores) with the interaction (crossproduct! 
of client and counselor scores on a guar i 
ing scale; this correlation remained are 
cant when the contributions of coupe 
and client guarding scores were held ¢ $ 
stant. Interaction of client and coun 
personalities on the guarding variable, ent 
accounts for variance in counselor-cHS” 
affect in addition to that accounted a al 
the guardedness of counselor and/or €” 
as uncombined variables. _to 

It may be possible—and necessary 
think of the counseling relationship as ge 
thing other than reciprocity of affect | 
tween the participants. To determine i 
nature of this relationship it would s¢? 
necessary to include a wider range 9 ae | 
sonality variables, to control for the K : 
senting problem of the client, and tO vies 
serve counselor-client affect over a 5° 
of interviews, 
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Silence in Psychotherapy 


John J. Cook? 


Jewish Vocational Service, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Duration of silences during a therapy interview was considered as a pos- 
sible index of therapeutic movement. Per cent of client-terminated silences 
in each of 40 2-minute segments were obtained early and late in therapy 
from successful and unsuccessful cases. Each segment was also rated on 
Roger’s Process Scale. The silence ratio was independent of the time vari- 
able but was related to the success variable (p.<.01) as well as to the 
ratings (p.<.01) in the form of an inverted u relationship. The silence ratio 
seemed to index therapist behavior and might have value as an index of 
the potential productiveness of a therapeutic relationship. 


A great deal of attention has centered 
on the rating of spoken content from ther- 
apy interviews as a means of making in- 


ferences about movement in therapy or į 


personality change. Verbal productiveness, 
per se, has also received limited attention. 
Gibby, et al. (1960) found that the amount 
of verbal production in group therapy was 
related neither to positive nor negative at- 
titude change toward authority figures and 
social conformity. 

Relatively little attention has been paid 
to silence, at the experimental level, as a 
means of making inferences about move- 
ment in psychotherapy. At the theoretical 
level, May (1958) has pointed out that 
verbal output can easily be a defense 
against reality and 

some issue in which 
and absolute stak: 
(1942) 


` be indicative of maladaptation 


vt 

hrough or “living in immediate ere 
lescribed by Rogers (1958) and cons! a 2 

‘necessary if movement in therapy 38 to 
cur. Gendlin postulated that this 
of experiencing was likely to occur 
silence, A second mode of experiencing nce 
termed discontinuous internal refere | 
speech being one instance of this ™ pe 
and presumably not as conducive A . 
“living in of immediate feeling” as S! ys ost 
Considering the evidence, both exp yo 
mental and theoretical, it seems not ar) 
likely that silence might well be a ge 3 
condition, or at least an index of an cho” 
sary condition, for movement in psy sul 
therapy. Obviously, it could not en if 
ficient condition in a linear sense. d at? 
one considers duration of silences oa as 
terminated by the patient as the we es 
ameter, it would seem that two Ce oid 
(all silence and no silence), persisting o 
a considerable number of angele jes"! 
O; $ ip 
a nonproductive therapeutic relations, at 
The present study was a prelim n ah 
tempt to explore the silence dimes" f i 
its relationship to movement, Or laci 
in client-centered therapy. Two q" P 
were asked: rosy 
l. Was the proportion of silence gie, 
ated by a client, and the proportion © d ep% 
Speech in a two-minute segment m ak 

dent of whether the segment was 


sto" 
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i a more successful or less successful 
e? On the basis of the above, it was 
es that speech-silence and more 
Pe SS success were not independent in the 
gee therapy cases considered. 

ag the above hypothesis be sub- 
thie d : , then a second question could be 
of a Vhat was the optimum proportion 
sociated o ma two-minute segment as- 
iffieult with success in therapy? It was 
ekeni t to indicate a specific proportion 
a i l o note that, upon the basis of the 
cent argument, it should be neither 0 per 

(all speech) nor 100 per cent silence. 


Procedure 


ten from a previous study (Tomlinson 
aie, t, 1962) based on clients seen at the 
Were male of Chicago Counseling Center 
ess ised. Five more successful, and five 
y successful cases had been identified 
su Se of therapist ratings and test re- 
and | n early interview (second from first) 
had i later interview (second from last) 
Mew chosen from each client. Each 
tonsa on each client had had nine two- 
Aree © segments extracted at intervals o 
Suce minutes. Thus, each cell of a 2x2 
erized 4 versus early-late) table charac- 
om d 45 segments. From each cell, a ran- 
a selection of 10 segments had been 
analy, It is these 40 segments which were 
ae in the present study. 
Scripts judges used both tapes and type- 
eg S to rate the segments on the Proci 
is di (Rogers & Rablin, 1960). This scale 
Wided into seven strands—F eeling? an 
Experiencing; Incon- 

ingen es Ae of Self; Constru- 
lems Experience; Relationship to Prob- 
ater, and Manner of Relating—which the 
globa take into account to arrive at a 
Tan, al rating of the clients’ process level, 
ity Bing from 1.0 to 7.0. Interjudge reliabil- 
juga as -65, and the average of the two 
levers ratings was considered the process 


or each segment. b 

Mi A amount of silence on these 40 two- 
PO o € segments was noted. A silente ys 
fiy, Considered as such unless it lasted tor 
Seconds or more. The actual measure 


Ergi 
Onal Meanings; 


considered was the proportion of silence, 
as defined, during the 120-second segment. 
Only those silences were considered which 
had been terminated by the client. Of all 
the silences of five seconds or more, in all 
40 segments, 70 per cent were client-term- 
inated and 30 per cent therapist-terminated. 


Results 


Table 1 shows the frequency count of 
the 40 segments in terms of more successful, 


Table 1 
Amount of Silence in Segments from More 
Successful and Less Successful Cases 


— 
More Less 
Successful Successful 


Speech (0-3 per cent silence) 4 18 


Silence (4 per cent or more) 16 ed 
x? = 8.29 P<.01 


less successful, and speech-silence in the 
two-minute segments. The obtained value 
of chi square (8.29) was significant at the 


01 level, indicating that the two variables 
were not independent. 
Since 20 of the segments were obtained 
early in therapy, and 20 late in therapy, it 
was of some interest to ascertain if speech- 
silence was related to the early-late dichot- 


omy. 
Table 2 


ount of Silence in Segments from 


Am n 
Early and Late Interviews 

Early Late 

Speech (0-3 per cent silence) 9 8 

Silence (4 per cent or more) 11 12 


x2=0.50 50> P>.30 


Table 2 shows the frequency count of 
the 40 segments in terms of these two 
variables. A nonsignificant chi square (0.50) 
indicated that these two variables were in- 
dependent. It would have been more in- 
formative to have done a 2x2 factorial 
analysis rather than these two chi square 
analyses in order to test for a possible 
interaction between early-late and more-less 
wever, per cent silence, the 


successful. Ho 
ble, had a marked poisson 


dependent varia 
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distribution and the variance within cells 
was markedly different. 

In order to find what might have been 
the optimum percentage of silence associ- 
ated with segments from the more success- 
ful cases, or presumably analogous, higher 
process ratings, a further analysis was un- 
dertaken. 

Table 3 shows the mean process ratings 
for speech (0-3 per cent silence) and three 
ranges of percentages of silence. The table 
indicates that lower process ratings were 
associated with both the lesser percentage 
of silence (0-3) and the longer silences 
(21 per cent or more). 

A source table from an analysis of vari- 
ance of the data from Table 3 is shown in 
Table 4. 
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ated with segments from less successful 
client-centered therapy cases and silence 
was associated with segments from moré 
successful cases was substantiated. Also, it 
was found that neither speech nor silence 
was associated with segments obtaine 
early and late in therapy. 

The second hypothesis centered around 
the notion that there was an optimum pro- 
portion of silence, neither 0 nor 100 pe 
cent, associated with the segments from 
cases judged and tested as successful. How- 
ever, the success variable was a dichotomy 
and, therefore, not amenable in the m 
alysis of a curvilinear relationship. p 
dence was available that process ratings» 
continuous variable, were linearily related 
to external measures of success. Conse 


Table 3 


Process Ratings in Relation to Percentage Silence 


Ranges of Percentage Silence 


0-3 4-10 11-20 alt 

N 17 12 5 6 
Mean Process Rating 2.61 3.48 3.44 3.02 
Mean Percentage Silence within Range 0.1 6.0 17.2 28.1 


Table 4 


Source Table of Analysis of Variance of P 
Percentage of Silence 


rocess Ratings by Levels of 


Source — aa a oo = — E 
Between Silence Percentages 3 6.28 Ts 150% 
Within Silence Percentages 36 16.75 as 
Total ne hye 
**p<.01. 


The significant F ratio was taken as indica- 
tive of an inverted U relationship between 
proportion of silence and process ratings 
over the range (0-38 per cent) investigated 
with the maximum process ratings occuring 
when the proportion of silence was between 
4 and 20 per cent, Calculation of an un- 
biased correlation ratio indicated that 22 
per cent of the total variation in the process 
measures could be attributed to factors as- 
sociated with proportion of silence, 


Discussion 


The first hypothesis that continuous 


speech (0-3 per cent silence) was associ- 


tio” 
quently, the process ratings and prop to 
of silence were analyzed with a vieW J 
testing the second hypothesis. An eat iP 
U relationship was found to exist wer 0 
a range of proportion of silences ft gs 
to 38 per cent. The largest process ral! 4 
were associated with segments havit? 99 


Proportion of silence between 4 an 
per cent. 


Replication of this study to test the fe 
erality of this finding is obviously ne% jp 
smce a number of limitations exist es! 
the study. For instance, all the cases ait 
out-patients and exposed only to cli 
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vestigated was small, the number of seg- 
ments in the upper proportions of silence 
Was very small, and the sampling technique 
did not allow an investigation of individual 
differences with any precision. 
oe Spite of these shortcomings, it is of 
owe Interest to explore some notions aris- 
i out of the study. For instance, one 
ight assume that a proportion of silence 
a 20 per cent) is indeed associated with 
ap ess (or higher process ratings) in ther- 
d „With the type of patient investigated, 
1S not associated with length of time in 
*tapy, even though success is (Tomlinson 
„p art, 1962), If this assumption holds 
nae Seems one might have here an index 
Cours e of some success in predicting the 
idea a of therapy. Implicit would be the 
tial] that proportion of silence is essen- 
tiven a measure of the potential produc- 
a ii of the therapeutic relationship, not 
hea Faaa of the client’s or patient's mental 
might > per se, For, conceivably, a person 
standi be seriously ill yet obtain an out- 
ch ing relationship with a therapist 
aracterized, presumably, by the opti- 
= Silence ratio). While positive move- 
cha, might be expected to take place, no 
Nge in the silence ratio would be ex- 
el — to take place unless the relationship 
tan aad, On the other hand, a com- 
‘od ively well person might have an un- 
of ,wctive relationship which, on the basis 
Cither Study, would be characterized 7 
Yon d all talk or a silence proportion 3 
Sug 20 per cent. The findings tentative’y 
to aa that such a relationship would ten 
be tSist, although a factorial design would 
in ,“Wired to estabilsh that no interaction 
erms of silences existed between the 


tar] i 
abla, te and more-less successful vari 


. Centered therapy, the range of silences af 


Dect 


£ Interest also, is an inquiry into what 
actors associated with the silence ratio 


e. Juded that the 
It has been conclu he thera- 


€ ratio taps an aspect of t 

thes relationship, the “climate” of e 
Stang Cutie interview. However, circum- 
Prim $ Conspire to make the therapist the 
© factor in determining the climate 0: 


Mi 
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the therapeutic interview. The client is in 
grave need because of problems that he 
does not understand. He wants help from 
a knower, an expert, a person of compe- 
tence. This, plus the aura of prestige sur- 
rounding the therapist, would make him a 
salient factor in determining the therapeu- 
tic relationship. 

The notion that a client’s silence ratio 
might be indicative of the therapisť’s be- 
havior has limited support from one study. 
Goldman-Eisler (1952) delineated several 
aspects of the verbal behavior of a number 
of patients and three psychiatrists during an 
initial information-taking interview. One of 
the measures she delineated was somewhat 
analogous to our silence ratio. This meas- 
ure was the ratio of short silences (less than 
five seconds) to long silences (more than 
five seconds), or “bs/ds,” and she con- 
sidered it a conversational activity measure. 
She found the psychiatrists were consistent 
with themselves in terms of bs/ds, regard- 
less of the type of patient. Whereas, the 
patient's conversational behavior, while also 
self-consistent with respect to bs/ ds, varied 
significantly in response to the individual 
i iewers. 
ae by Halkedes (1958) throws some 
light on what the factors associated with 
the silence ratio might be. Halkedes, start- 
ing from the theoretical formulations of 
Rogers (1958), investigated the relation- 
ship between constructive personality 
changes in the client and four attitudes of 
the therapist—empathic understanding, un- 
conditional positive regard, congruence, 
and matched intensity of affective exper- 
jence. The design of Halkedes’ study was 
jdentical with the one from which our data 
were taken. She found that the first three 
therapist attitudes, as rated on two-minute 
segments, differentiated the segments from 
the more and less successful cases, but did 
not differentiate between segments taken 
early and late in therapy. Interjudge cor- 
relations of these various attitudes were 
in the .90's, except for the fourth attitude. 
The very high intercorrelation of the first 
three attitudes suggested that they might 
well be tapping one basic factor which, 
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since the three attitudinal measures seem 
to covary with the silence ratio, might be 
directly measurable by means of the silence 
ratio. 

Summary 


Forty two-minute segments from tape 
recordings of successful and unsuccessful 
psychotherapy cases were rated in terms 
of Rogers’ Process Scale and a silence ratio 
was obtained from each segment. It was 
found that a lack of silence (at least 97 
per cent speech in the two-minute segment) 
characterized the unsuccessful cases, where- 
as, a lesser percentage of speech tended 
to characterize the successful cases. Using 
the process ratings as a continuous measure 
of the successful segments, it was found 

, that the segments with the highest process 
ratings had a range of silences from 4 to 
20 per cent of the two-minute segment. 
Segments with less than 4 and more than 
20 per cent silence had lower process rat- 
ings. 

In the discussion, it was argued that the 
silence ratio could be a therapist variable 
indexing the highly intercorrelated thera- 
pist attitudes of empathic understanding, 
unconditional positive regard and congru- 
ence, 
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Supervising Students in the Counseling Practicum! 


C. H. Patterson 
University of Illinois 


In this paper the nature o0 
educator and the student in 
suggested that this relationship i 


ship, nor is it, as Arbuckle suggests, 


ship, though it is closer to t 
the relationship is discussed 
cedures suggested. 


f the supervisory relationship of the counselor 
the counseling practicum is explored. It is 
s not the usual didactic teaching relation- 
a nonevaluative, counseling relation- 
he latter than to the former. The nature of 
and the implications for techniques or pro- 


ee 


aupa contest to the extensive literature ou 
P atst e in psychotherapy (see, e.g» Ek- 
casework Wallerstein, 1958), and in social 
is alao: (eg. Robinson, 1936, 1949), there 
coimsatin, nothing on the supervision of 
1955) Ke The articles by Cottle (1952, 
and Bo orner and Brown (1952), Anderson 
and Hoch: (1955), and the study by Walz 
iteratus, ber (1962) practically exhaust the 
berie The only text which deals with 
e is that of Sanderson (1954). 
agree d most counselor educators woul 
Sects he the practicum is in some Te- 
Whole he most important phase of the 
ing” ( Pectin of training in counsel- 
sa netican Psychological Association, 
that iy would appear to be high time 
Superia; gave some consideration to the 
i ticum ising process. The value of the prac- 
ber depends on two things: (1) the num- 
Studer’ variety of clients with which the 
Of hi nt works and the intensity or duration 
ision work with them, and (2) the super 
little which he receives. The first is © 
Qualis alue, however, unless the amount a 
Se md of supervision is adequate. My ob- 
ion would indicate that most Pre 
Se are weak in both these areas. e 
hop, Oncerned here only with the latter, 
Wever, 


} 


You 


Pres, i 
tng Raed in a Symposium on the Oe 
Vision “Clational Aspects of Counseling one 


tio D Ameri n 
E erican Personnel and Gui 
Apri i onvention, Boston, Massachusetts, 


That all is not well with supervision of 
counseling students is indicated by the 
study of Walz and Roeber (1962). They 
provided a typescript of a student interview 
to a group of counselor educators to be 
cted to as in supervision. Forty-seven 
nses given were classi- 
fied as instructional and twenty-six percent 
as questioning, both types being mainly 
concerned with defects in the student's per- 
formance. In addition another five per cent 
of the responses simply identified errors. 
Six per cent of the counselor educators 
reactions were classified as interpretive, 
four per cent as suggestions of alternative 
student responses, and eleven per cent were 
classified as supportive. The concern was 
mainly with the student counselor rather 
than with the client, with few references 
to the relationship or interaction between 
the student and the client. The investiga- 
tors conclude that supervision is cognitive 
and information giving, with negative over- 
tones. 

If supervisors actually function as this 
study indicates, and there is no evidence 
to indicate that they do not, then super- 
vision is woefully inadequate, and is per- 
haps more harmful than helpful to the 
student. It appears that counselor educators 
do not practice in their supervision what 
they (hopefully ) teach in their classes. 
They are concerned with techniques rather 
than with attitudes, with content rather 
than with feelings, with specific responses 


rea 
percent of the respo 
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rather than with the relationship. They are 
evaluative, diagnostically oriented, and 
judgmental rather than accepting, under- 
standing and therapeutic. This is a serious 
indictment of supervision, yet it appears 
to be justified. The results of the study 
point to a number of questions or problems 
which must be raised and considered. 


The Nature of Supervision 

The first is the question as to what super- 
vision is. Is the supervisor-student relation- 
ship a teacher-student relationship, or is ıt 
a therapist-client relationship? Most would 
agree that it is not, or should not 
be, a therapist-client relationship. Arbuckle 
(1963), however, feels that the supervisor 
should function primarily as a counselor 
rather than as an educator. Making the 
supervisory session a counseling or therapy 
session is to impose counseling on a captive 
client. The purpose of supervision is not 
counseling or psychotherapy with the stu- 
dent. Is it, then, or must it be a teacher- 
student relationship? Many would be ready 
to agree that supervision is or should be 
a learning situation. Is supervision the same 
kind of teacher-student relationship found 
in the usual classroom, but on an individual 
basis? This is apparently the concept ac- 
cepted by counselor educators, if we can 
judge from the Walz and Roeber study, 
The emphasis is upon techniques of how 
to do it, resulting in directing, correcting, 
informing. It is a rational or intellectual 
process. But, as Sanderson (1954, p. 208) 
notes, such supervision is not likely to con- 
tribute to the student's personal and pro- 
fessional growth, even though it may en- 
hence his knowledge. Supervision is, or 
should be, more than this, as has been 
recognized by those who have been con- 
cerned with supervision of psychotherapy, 

Supervision, while not therapy, should 
be, like all good human relationships, thera- 
peutic. Supervision is a relationship, which 
is therapeutic, and in which the student 
learns. But the learning is not the kind of 
learning which takes place in the usual 
classroom. It is more like tł 


; he kind of learn- 
ing which takes place in counseling and 
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psychotherapy. It is concerned with the 
development of sensitivity in the student, 
of understanding and the ability to com- 
municate that understanding, of therapeu 
tic attitudes, rather than techniques, spec g 
responses, diagnostic labeling, or even a 
tifying or naming presumed persona 
dynamics in the client. 

The supervisory session falls pee 
teaching and counseling. It should not F 
an individual lecture to the student, a 
Socratic dialogue. It may be true thai k 
times the student needs specific mionra 
tion, and, of course, this may be he 
as a part of supervision. But this is a m 
aspect of supervision, as it usually "avoy 
counseling. On the other hand, it 2 anil 
that students in a practicum, even W ook 
comes after a full year of graduate W: f 
as it usually does at the University 
Illinois, are far from completely ek to 
in terms of knowledge and backgrow j 
handle all the problems which aris Al 
counseling. They need information tio 
knowledge of the kind obtained in bo 
courses. But this is not the functo pe 
the individual supervisory process: de it 
Over, it would inefficient to inclu esen! 
There are deficiencies which are P™ yy 
in all or most students, which are 4 ip 
efficiently, and effectively, dealt Dai 1 
a regular class situation, My sou" clo 
this problem is to conduct regula! 5 oh 
Sessions for all practicum students: s 
lems arising in individual supervis? gint! 
sions can be brought up in the clas em 
they often represent common pr? the w 

The fact that the supervisor 5 ap. a 
structor in the group setting may l GA 
to have some disadvantages. It yos co” 
tainly militate against the supervis® 46s ? 

: g tase dé 
seling the student. But the adva” incl 
the Supervisor being the instructo" ect) 

1s being able to relate the class As 4 H 
and discussions to the current 2° apes 
Problems of the students as theY 5 Ko, 
in supervision. It also allows him oot af 
the Supervisory sessions from being y sv 
A problem which may occur WE gifs 
students involves their seeing the got 
visor as an instructor and € 
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cattle or didactic relationship in super- 
Ea But this is easily resolved with a 
itte structuring to the student. 


S sat r 
upervision As An Influencing Process 


Pe the supervisory situation is not therapy, 
it ent not didactic teaching, then how is 
i a a We assume that it is directed 
in the, ” evelopment of behavior changes 
ation raient tiat it is an influencing situ- 
imsel £ he supervisor who may claim, to 
fin bia as well as to students, that he has 
orientatio, or point of view, or theoretical 
influen ion, and disclaims any desire to 
ing, i ae the student s approach in counsel- 
bon Bh eceiving both himself and the stu- 
elit his supervision will show his 
he de Or point of view. But not only is 
usin ag the student, he is also con- 
of t ia he student, who may not be aware 
= source of his discomfort, although 
ippen. observed that often he is. It would 
Meng to be better that the supervisor 
the gnize and explicitly state his bias so 
Student will know where he stands and 
visor is really expected of him. The super- 
or a ig therapist, should be congruent, 
ot ate in the supervisory relationship, and 
biased empt to play the role of being un- 
Sree, objective with regard to various 
ay ing points of view. This means, as 

e pointed out elsewhere (Patterson, 

` ~and P. ix), that the practicum should be 
aPpro actually is—limited to one particular 
to ach to counseling—that of the instruc- 


r 
and supervisor. 


D; 
sateet Control of 
ent-Counselor Behavior 
i= is always an influencing process 
Wh Pervision. The question, in addition to 
ther such influence is recognized and 


Co, 
nge ed is the nature aa aol a 
e direct con- 


of the student 


ils example of this kind 
Br tated in the article by Korner an 


Own following 
tnt (1952). They report the 10 
Son, tchange which ai overheard over a 


System: 
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Client: My mother does some of the mean- 
est things to me, but... 


Counselor: You don’t like your mother. 


Client: Well, I don’t see why she is so unfair 
to me, but I... 


Counselor; She makes you very angry at 
her. Sometimes you are sure you hate her. 


Client: Well, I... I... guess butI... 
Counselor: And it makes you feel awful to 
hate her. 


The supervisor was naturally disturbed 
by this, so he went to the counseling room, 
knocked on the door and said to the student 
counselor: “Look, your client is trying to 
tell you that she is ambivalent, that she 
also loves her mother. Now go back in 
there and help her to express it.” 


Parenthetically, it is interesting to specu- 
late on what might have happened, or 
what the supervisor might have done, if 
the student (as he should have) had re- 
fused to come to the door. But the authors 
use this situation to illustrate the need for 
a method to communicate with the student 
during his counseling, and they did develop 
such a device, by which the supervisor 
could communicate with the counselor dur- 
ing the counseling session. 

It might appear that this would be a 
desirable method of supervision. But I 
would suggest that it is undesirable, and 
that it should be unnecessary. Any student 
o would function in this way is, in my 

not ready for a practicum, or 
be prepared better for his first 
interview by the practicum supervisor or 
instructor. Perhaps these are the kinds of 
students with which the supervisor should 
adhesive tape rather than recording 
tape—or in addition to recording tape. The 
remedy for such a situation is not a mechan- 
ical third ear, by which the supervisor can 
control the student, but better preparation 
of the student. It should be obvious, too, 
that the supervisor cannot monitor all the 
interviews of all his students. 

The use of such a method of supervision 
raises a basic question about the nature 
of supervision. In my opinion this approach 
is undesirable because it takes the respon- 
sibility for the client away from the student 


wh 
opinion, 
should 


use 
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and gives it to the supervisor. But the 
supervisor is not the counselor, and the 
student must be given responsibility for 
his clients. Only in this way can he develop 
independence and confidence in himself. 
If the student is adequately prepared it 
is rare that any irreparable damage can be 
done to the client in a single interview, 
before the supervisor can intervene if neces- 
sary. It is recognized that the supervisor 
does have a responsibility to the client, but 
his major responsibility is to the student 
and his growth and development as a re- 
sponsible, independent counselor. The func- 
tion of supervision is not for the supervisor 
to counsel the client through the student, 


or with the student as described by Cottle 
(1952, 1955). 


Influencing by Creating an 
Atmosphere for Growth 


There is another approach to supervision 
which fosters responsibility and independ- 
ence in the student. This is an approach 
which avoids those methods or techniques 
which we know are not conducive to learn- 
ing and which have thus been abandoned 
in the practice of counseling and psycho- 
therapy—advising, correcting, pointing out 
errors, etc. These are not effective in super- 
vision for the same reason that they are 
ineffective in counseling—they are threat- 
ening. Supervision, like counseling, must 
provide a nonthreatening, accepting and 
understanding atmosphere, 


But we now face an apparent dilemma, 
How can the Supervisory session be non- 
ing, especially whe 
evaluates the student to 
a recommendation as a 
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their own tapes to others, including het, 
students? Pierson (1950) noted long asi 
that “insecure students may find it imp 
sible to face recordings of their own hf 
views.” This is perhaps not so ee Pe 
problem at present, since recording 4 k 
terviews is accepted by students 2e PA 
of their training, and usually they oe. 
some experience with doing this pr 
the practicum, 
But evaluation cannot be eliminated 7 
supervisor does evaluate, must eve ettet 
and should evaluate. No one is in ed ot 
position to evaluate the studentot. p 
than the practicum supervisor. This cannot 
of his duty as an instructor. He g_this 
abdicate this to the student bine Not 
also is threatening to the student. rade 
should the students be required to Ehon 
each other—this is more threatening sec! 
being graded by the instructor. I hav this 
classes of students so threatened relat 
requirement that they were unable Juati? 
and open up in class discussion. EYA oh 0 
is also an obligation of the oe ; 
the profession and to potential fu E wi 
ents of the student-counselor. I sce ai pi 
for the instructor to avoid evaluat viol 
students. Arbuckle (1963) suggests g as 
two supervisors, one who ogi is 4 
one who only supervises. But “i no 
only impractical but probably W 50: ell: 
remove evaluation from the ig , H 
non-evaluative supervisor. After h e, 
student will probably need or wis still * 
him for a reference, so that he iS 
evaluator. pust v 
The necessity for evaluation Z wit, 
faced with the students, and disch te 
them. Students may be told that p bat 
are advanced graduate sudant, S shore 
been selected for the practicum th se Ta 
not worry about failure in the cor ba if 
use of grades § and U rather duc? md 
usual letter grades may help 1° or: A 
threat of grading by the instruc” i 
iscussions I have found that hapit 
of grading is not a problem or an mnt? 0 
actor, and that students enter ? 5 w 
Course realizing that the emphast o 
helping them develop as counsel© 
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But what about the contradiction be- 
tween the instructor's teaching a point of 
view, and the freedom of the student to 
choose his own approach to counseling? 
This problem is similar to that occurring 
M counseling, when every counselor has a 
value system, goals for the counseling proc- 
ess, and a method or point of view. 

It may be pointed out that as the client 
has his choice of therapists, so does the 
student have his choice of instructors. He 
may choose a college or university on the 
basis of its known point of view. Within 
the school he may—or should be able to— 
Choose the instructor with whom he takes 
the practicum, The student in taking a 
Course in effect enters into a contract. This 
à why it is important that the nature of 
the course and the point of view of the 
instructor be clear and recognized, so that 
the student knows what he is contracting 
a And just as the supervisor, or any 
Sunselor or therapist, must be committed 
° a method or point of view if he is to 
unction effectively, so must the student 
eh a commitment to a point of view or 
ae if he wants to Jearn it (Ekstein 
and Wallerstein, 1958, p. 56). As praen 
out Wallerstein (1958, pp- 63-64) "ea 
Dist the belief that a young psychot iere 
Met} Ought to be schooled in à vaen j 
in nods, very different from one anot ep ; 
i aner thus to acquire a broad-min = 
e attitude and to avoid prematur 
Ou pa to a particular point of view 
nihil, S ideal but is actually unfeasible, Pm 
ro istic in its effect. It stems, We be ieve, 
i ™ ignorance about the nature and train 

el psychotherapeutic wor 
here remains a problem here, ge 
that x agree with Rogers ( 1961, p A 

nes NE cannot impose Ones feeling es 
niz, $ students, But, as Rogers also recog 
the, the instructor must be “the person 
iei is attitudes, 
feep € Ì9” and must express his a i: 
it; "88, and beliefs. I do not feel tha 
app Lssible to be as unconcerned as oe 
the “ats to be (or to claim to e)a S 
insp Utcomes of counselor training. Jf the 

y is best— 
ang “ctor believes his approach is a 

1 doesn’t he wouldn’t have accel 


te 
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or adopted it and continue to practice it— 
then he must be concerned about whether 
his students are able to accept and adopt 
it or not; and if he is concerned, this is 
going to influence his teaching and super- 
vision. 

In practice there is usually little diffi- 
culty, for several reasons. First, the empha- 
sis is upon basic assumptions and attitudes, 
not upon specific methods or techniques. 
The student is not being forced to conform 
to a rigid system, but is helped to find 
his own style of counseling within the 
framework of the attitudes which are con- 
sidered the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for therapeutic personality change 
(Rogers, 1957). Second, most students eith- 
er have already essentially accepted the 
client-centered point of view and desire 
experience with it, or find that it is accept- 
able to them once they have acquired an 
understanding of it. Third, the student who 
has a commitment to another approach, 
or who has no commitment and is reluctant 
to identify himself with a “school” or a 
systematic approach, is not pressured or 
coerced, but is accepted and encouraged 
to discuss his attitudes and doubts, while 
being exposed to the instructor's point of 
view. There are limits to the student's free- 
dom here as in all other human behavior. 
A student is not permitted to work with 
clients on a basis or with an approach which 
is inconsistent with the point of view of 
the course. Again, by the nature of previous 
preparation, selection ( including self-selec- 
tion) and entrance into a practicum with 
an explicit orientation, there has never 
been a situation where a student has (as 
he would be permitted to do) withdrawn 
from the course. 

Supervision is 
any relationship, 
relationship, ther 
In fact, it is mor 


a relationship. And as in 
including the counseling 
e is an clement of threat. 
e threatening than many 
other relationships. This is something that 
must be recognized, since we know that 
threat inhibits and restricts learning, that 
it leads to defensiveness and resistance. 
If, then, we expect the student to change, 
t 3 grow and develop, we must reduce 
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threat to the minimum. This suggests that 
the methods or techniques of supervision 
are more similar to those of counseling and 
psychotherapy than they are to subject 
matter or didactic instruction. 


Methods and Procedures in Supervision 


In the first place, the supervisor listens, 
rather than lectures or talks. He listens 
to the student, when he talks about his 
perceptions of his client and of his percep- 
tions of his own approach to and activities 
in the counseling session. He also listens 
to the student’s tapes. He may listen for 
long periods of time, without comment, 
unless the student stops the tape and raises 
a question, I agree with Anderson and 
Bown (1955) who comment that “technique 
orientation is fostered . . . by the super- 
visor who reacts to the recording in terms 
of each and every counselor response, e.g., 
‘You missed that feeling, or ‘That was too 
much of an interpretation.’” I also would 
suggest that such an approach to super- 
vision does two other things which are 
detrimental to the growth of the student. 
It creates a threat to the student, who be- 
comes fearful of constant or continual criti- 
cism and the pointing out of errors. It also 
fosters dependence on the supervisor. The 
student does not develop the habit of self- 
observation and self-evaluation, but de- 
pends on the Supervisor to evaluate his 
performance, In my supervision I stop the 
tape usually only when I feel the student 
has made a serious error, i.e., has missed 
completely what the client is saying or 
experiencing, when I do not understand 
what prompted the student’s response, and 
dnt an commento the 
, is understand- 
ing exceptionally well. The student controls 
the supervision, in terms of what tapes 
or parts of tapes, he uses, and where the 
tape is stopped for discussion, I do, how- 
ever, review i 
each client A Poet 3 sida = 

é counselor is 
working. 

When the student does not feel threat- 
ened, when he understands that the super- 
visor is not going to analyze his every 
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response, and when the supervision is struc- 
tured so that the student knows he is to 
evaluate himself and is expected to indicate 
his own questions or doubts about his 
performance, then the supervisory session 
becomes, like a counseling session, one an 
which the student takes the responsibility 
for himself and the session, and the supe" 
visor, as does a counselor, follows the stu- 
dent in his self-analysis. Very often s 
comment is necessary by the superviso' 
the student will comment on his own pet 
formance. Often both the supervisor a” 
the student may listen in silence for long 
periods. The student, listening to carn 
in the presence of another person (o 
supervisor), benefits as does the chiang 
listening to himself in the presence of t 
counselor, often with little response xeak 
attention from the counselor. Students a 
encouraged to listen to their own tap is 
alone or with each other, but cae 
something about the supervisory ai a 
ship, as in the counseling relations la 
which makes the situation different the 
listening to oneself, as counseling A E 
ferent than talking to oneself. The greet 
if not interrupted, lectured to, erine al 
with his mistakes being thrown in ae zing 
will take the responsibility for anaty 
and evaluating himself. 
In this kind of supervisory situm Pion 
find no place for the kind of eval’ and 
and analysis described by Anderson `y 


jon 1 


- Bown (1955). As in counseling, if the suP w 


visor sets the stage, the student W1 ad 
duct his own analysis and evaluations ing 
develop understandings of his coun Sjon 
without the probing and interpret“ y js 
which Anderson and Bown utilize. u” 
interesting that these client-centere? "oy 
selors do not feel they can be clien wl 
tered in their supervision. Why nity 
have as much confidence in the ear of 
our students to develop understan@? ye i 
their counseling behavior as we an o 
our clients to develop understandi pet 
their behavior? This does not mea? „y 
the supervisor is not honest, diret» ent 
open in his relationship with the St o” 
As Rogers points out in his comm? 


r 


ED 
a 
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the 
Tga and Bown paper, there is a 
pression of Benen evaluation and the ex- 
visor as hi a = feeling by the super- 
essence a TE He suggests that the 
Proach is Piss Anderson and Bown ap- 
the stude a the supervisor understands 
this to the s feelings and communicates 
this can be indent, I would suggest that 
ing way ce one in a simpler, less threaten- 
to do it, an Anderson and Bown appeat 
W , 
me, ie As there to supervision? To 
creates an is nothing else. The supervision 
as free of ee or an environment, 
Student ca threat as possible, which the 
and in sla use to grow in understanding 
upon help; in counseling. The focus is 
he feelings © the student to understand 
at each rd and experiencing of the client 
Communic a of the interview, and to 
essence F e this to the client. This is the 
Supervisio counseling, and this is what 
udent Th should seek to develop in the 
have o Be: approach to supervision which 
utlined seems to achieve this goal. 


Su Summary 

x D ii p 

S it ioc ae is, then, not teaching, nor 

Should ee or psychotherapy: It is, oF 
‘ind of i a learning situation. But the 

Scours į earning is closer to that which 
an it in counseling and psychotherapy 

it fo ‘i to classroom learning. Therefore, 

and met that the supervisory situation 


Coun A 
teachers and psychotherapy t ac 
Which p . The conditions of supervision 
N igloo to achieve the desired results 
a cond: t growth appear to be those which 
ig ucive for client growth in Couns- 
© one e supervisory relationship should 
in which the student js not threat- 
od Si is accepted, respected and under- 
ex k that he may be free to analyze 
and ¢ plore his relationships with his clients 
© modify and grow in such relation- 


Methods should be more like tho 
han didactic 


those oË- 


ships. The problem of evaluation of the 
student by the instructor cannot be avoid- 
ed, and thus must be faced with the student 
to reduce as much as possible the threat 
which it involves. 
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The Presentation of Test Information 
to College Freshmen! 


June E. Holmes 
Boston University 


This is an investigation to determi 


be most effective in interpreting test results. The 
student interaction and participation varied in three; 


there was none, since results were mai 


and one week later 156 students complete. 
Scale to express attitudes toward counselor and v; 


formation, Conclusions are: (a) N 
ward the counselor 
toward counselor we 
significant difference; (c) In 
information there was signific: 
their results through the mail 


attitudes 
ant differ 
and thos 


ne if any one of four methods would 
degree of counselor and 
; while in the fourth 
ately after the interview 
d the Counsclor-Inventory Rating 
alue of receiving the in- 


led. Immedi 


o significant differences on attitudes to- 
among the four methods; (b) When attitudes of students 
re analyzed among the four counselors there was a 


toward the value of receiving test 
ence between students who received 
e who did not. 


ee __ 


The presentation of test results by a coun- 
selor should benefit the client, Wood (1953) 
notes that too frequently tests are admin- 
istered and the results are left in files rather 
than being presented to students. Wiley and 
Andrew (1953) state that understanding 
of test results is essential in helping stu- 
dents to understand themselves. Rogers 
(1954), Lane (1952), Dressel and Mat- 
teson (1950) have investigated the effects 
of different means of presenting test results 
to clients. 


In general, the few available rese 
studies on method of prese 
sults in counseling do not p 
conclusions about the more d 
ods. This study was therefo 
to explore further the matte 
test presentation. Specificall 
of this study are: (1) 
relative effectiveness of f 
in interpreting test result 
men; (2) to compare th 


arch 
nting test re- 
ermit definite 
esirable meth- 
re undertaken 
r of method in 
y, the purposes 
to determine the 
our methods used 
s to college fresh- 
e recall of test in- 


_ \Abstracted from the author’s doctoral disserta- 
tion, 1959, which was completed under the super- 
vision of Dugald S, Arbuckle, 
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formation with actual scores after a period 
of one week had elapsed; and (3) to val 
alyze student attitudes towards the t 3 
interpretation method used in presenti 
the scores. 


Design and Procedure of the Study 
Method 


Four methods were designed for n 
study, each followed the theoretical e 
acteristics of the interview: rapport, E 
turing, discussion, and synthesis. The tion 
gree of counselor and student interac 


and participation varied in Methods 
C, and D. 


Method A: The counse 
meaning of e 


student’s st 


3 


he 
lor presented : 


e 
ach test and referred to ae 
anding on his test profile. ag 
counselor answered questions, made i 
gestions and referrals, and gave bis 
actions to the student’s performance. 


Method B: The counselor encourag 
student participation by having the Sm 
dent rate himself on a test profile nd 
Prior to receiving the actual scores: “ef 
by allowing the student to select the % 


d 
i 


ee 
a 
a S 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
a a ce, | 
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of tes 
ee A interpreted. The counselor 
student's r reactions or opinions to the 
dliciting pean but concentrated on 
ward the pow feelings and attitudes to- 
rating, wal test scores and the self- 
on C: The counselor selected the 
Salat tests to be interpreted and in- 
er the student's results. He encout 
ing Pee ya by exploring, clarify- 
and ie ee the student’s attitudes 
Selor ae about his scores. The coun- 
anena Hes evaluations or judgments 
Sis f g the scores or toward the stu- 
s feelings about his standing. 


eee D: There was no discussion of 
Were snail by a counselor since students 
ing of ailed a brief summary of the mean- 
he s each test and a test profile on which 
I cores were plotted. 
marit general then, all methods were pri- 
m elamata One (D) offered only 
view E eon without exchange © 
sation “ other methods involved conver, 
lereb etween counselor and client and 
ethod permitted some exchange of views. 
domin Ta required that the counselor p 
require ive and evaluative. Method C also 
l ed that the counselor be dominative 
i Xe with regard to the test order, but 
in the considered the reflection of attitude 
requir course of the interview. Method B 
and red that the student be dominative 
ran op attitude, but from a set ar 
estimn, by prior student consideration rs 
Raker. of his test results. Throughout this 
joost we shall adopt the following denota- 
n of method: 
t interpretations in 


Method Denotations of tes 
the counseling setting 
D Written 
4 Counselor dominative and evaluative 
G Counselor dominative but reflective 
B Student dominative out of Jearning set 


c order to be certain that the four coun- 
ors were adhering to the structure of each 
ee they were supposed to employ; ee 
ee at random three interviews or 

h method. The taped sessions were later 
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reviewed and the performance of each 
counselor rated on the Counselor Evalua- 
tion Check List. The results of these ratings 
indicated that the counselors presented test 
results within the framework of the des- 


ignated method. 


Subjects and Tests 

One hundred and fifty-four college fresh- 
men at the Boston University School of 
Education participated in this study. A 
total of thirty-eight students were assigned 
to each of Methods A, B, C, and forty stu- 
dents to Method D. 

All tests were administered during the 
first month of the academic year, with the 
exception of the College Board Examina- 
tions which had been taken prior to ad- 
mission to the school. The battery of tests 
included: Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Men- 
tal Ability (Gamma), Kuder Preference 
Record (Form BM), Cooperative English 
Reading Comprehension (C.T Form Y), 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, and 
the Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory. 
The scores of each test were corrected to 
stanine scores which were then categorized 
as follows: 9 and 8 represented High; 7 


and 6 Above Average; 5 Average; 4 and 
3 Below Averages and 2 and 1 Low. The 
stanine scores of each student were repre- 


sented in profile form. The test profile 
helped to standardize terminology, gave 
uniformity to all methods, and enabled 
students to see their performance com- 
pared to that of their classmates. 

Assignment of Subjects to Methods and 
Counselors 


Age, Sex, residence (commuting oF dor- 


mitory status) and the raw score On the 
Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Mental Ability 
were the variables considered in assigning 
students to one of the four methods. Later 
statistical tests of method differences for 
each of these variables indicated that the 
desired randomization did, in fact, occur. 


bles were used in as- 


These same varia 
signing students in Methods A, B, and C 
to one of the four counselors presenting 


test information. Later tests showed that 


| 
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the counselors’ groups were homogeneous 
in these regards also. 


Instruments 


Two new instruments were designed to 
carry out this study. 


Counselor-Interview Rating Scale: This 
scale consisted of thirty-five statements, 
nineteen measured attitudes toward the 
counselor, and sixteen measured attitudes 
toward the value of receiving the infor- 
mation. The student indicated the extent 
of his agreement or disagreement with 
each statement on a four-point scale. Those 
students assigned to Method D responded 
only to those statements pertaining to the 
value of receiving test information. Stu- 
dents in the other groups completed the 
scale immediately following the presenta- 
tion of the test results and one week later 
as well. 

Attitudes toward the counselor were in- 
ferred from items like these: “I think the 
counselor was helpful in assisting me to 
understand my test results.” “I felt free 
to say anything I wanted during the in- 
terview.” “I felt that the counselor solved 
my problems.” Attitudes toward the value 
of receiving the test information were in- 
ferred from items like these: “I feel that 
the test information will help mg,to under- 
stand myself better.” “I felt that learning 
about my traits was a complete waste of 
time.” “T feel that it was of value to learn 
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how my traits compared with other stu- 
dents.” 


Interpretation Form of the School of Ed- 
ucation Test Battery: One week following 
the time that a student was given his test 
results by mail or by personal interview 
the Counselor-Interview Rating Scale and 
the Interpretation Form were mailed to 
each student for completion. 

The latter form presented a brief sum- 
mary of the meaning of each test and a 
test profile which the student was aske 
to recall and indicate where he had scored. 


Statistical Analysis and Results 


Student Opinions About Counselors and 
Tests 

The data for analysis were the early 
and later ratings of the Counselor-Inter- 
view Rating Scale. Numerical values wer? 
assigned to the four-point rating scale an 
separate scores obtained for each student 
on the two parts of the scale, Attitudes 
Toward Counselor and Attitudes Towa! 
the Value of Information. The correlations 
-T6 based on the scores of the 114 students 
who met with a counselor, and .75 base 
on the scores of the total group of me 
students who received their test nes 
show a rather high degree of consistency 
in rating over a one-week interval. i 


. a sotiCca 
Analysis of variance was the ange 
procedure used to determine if there W 


Table 1 


Immediate and Delayed Scores on the 
Scale for the Four 


Counselor-Interview Rating 
Methods 


Attitudes Toward Counselor 


Attitudes Toward Value of 


Information 

Method a Belgien Delayed Reactio Immediate Reaction Delayed Reacti®” 
A 17.50 T Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean 5. i 
B 1818 ae 1700 eisg 24.82 7.98 25.00 69 
g 18.16 ee 17.66 5.62 26.47 6.24 25.89 1 
D i Zag MBF S8 2353 7.30 23.92 m 

22.20. 7.90 2055 64 
Total 17.95 5.94 17.51 5.86 24.10 aa E 
aSignificant .01 level with Method B 7.18 23. 


bSignificant .01 leye] with Method A and Method B 
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Significant differences between the four 
methods. Since the null hypothesis was 
rejected, t tests were employed to deter- 
mine which methods were significantly dif- 
ferent from the others. 
a students assigned to Methods A, 
» C showed no significant differences in 
their attitudes towards counselors either 
immediately after the conference Or the 
Week following the interpretation of their 
a (Table 1). Nor did these students 
nifi er Methods A, B, and C show any sig- 
Ee difference in attitude toward the 
Daa of the tests at either testing time. 
ne the other hand, Method D (tests re- 
si ived by mail) was, in some instances, 
eenificantly less effective, and this differ- 
ten became greater after one week. The 
Pa see difference between the initial mean 
Hastert for Methods B and D was signi 
6 nt at the .01 level; and between Meth- 
S A and D, and between B and D at 
oe same level for the later mean differ- 
Ces. From these findings it is concluded 
coy that the methods used here by the 
tha had little differing effect on 
so ent attitudes toward the counselor and 
ain the considered value of the tests 
bi (2) that students who did not meet 
k h a counselor found the test information 
e of least value. 
Further investigations of the data were 
Sp € to determine if the difference in re- 
Onses might have been influenced by 


su 
ch factors as the counselor himself, an 


Se 
X and/or residence status of the student. 
e was sig- 


the three variables only on ea 
net the counselor. Expressed atini fa 
f mye the one-week interval were posi iy 

the two counselors and negative oe 
io other two, Since method of prese hat 
n was discounted it was concluded tha 


th ae ail 
Pe Counselor himself was a, major carer 
an” in the formulation of attitudes tow 

c 


ounselor. 


R 
call of Test Profile Ten 
ne week after initially seeing their te 


SQ, 1 
Ores, students, in most instances, did quite 


Well į 
M recalli iy test scores. 
ng their ia ji 


ile test interpretations 


Hifi 
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sulted in the best recall, mailed profiles 
could have been easily copied, so in the 
following analysis the mail method (D) 
is excluded. If the assumption is made that 
the higher the correlation between actual 
tests and recalled test scores the better, 
then Method B was associated with 9% 
first places, A with 4 and C with only 12. 
Counseling effect seems to last longer if 
it is student dominative after a learning 
set for test interpretation has been created. 


Conclusions 


The purpose of this study was to com- 
pare four methods used in presenting test 
results to freshman students. In addition 
to the method of presentation the investi- 
gation was concerned with the value of the 
entire experience, especially from the stu- 
dent’s point of view. The evidence showed 


that: 


1. Any of the four methods may be used 


effectively but that students who received 
their test results through the mail rather 
than from a counselor considered the re- 
sults to be less valuable to them. 


2, The extent to which student participa- 
tion was encouraged or minimized by the 
counselors employing Method A, B, or c 
did not make a significant difference in 
their attitudes toward the counselor either 
immediately or one week later. 

The results of this study have brought 
out the need for evaluating some of the 
practices that are considered part of the 
college experience. A review of many col- 
lege orientation programs shows that test- 
ing is a major activity but whether stu- 
dents should be given their results is less 


clearly known. 

The fact that no clear differences were 
found among counselor methods of pres- 
entation gives support to the idea that no 
one counseling technique lends itself to all 
counseling situations and it is not what a 
counselor does as much as what he stimu- 
lates his counselee to feel, to do, and to 
say that is important in the relationship. 


Received February 14, 1963. 
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Toward a Process Model of Psychological Health 


Verda Heisler 
San Diego, California? 


The problem of defining ment 
el derived from o! 
toward homeostasis 
drives is conceptualized through an 


through a process mod 
patients of the two basic drives 
reciprocal relationship 
application of Lewinian constr 
chological health is a function © 
process, The model clarifies t 
and has implications for psycho) 


between these 
ucts leading t 
f the ratio of differ 
he distinction between 


pai thology an 


al health is approached heuristically 


servations of manifestations in 
and differentiation. The 


o the proposition that psy- 
entiating to homeostatic 
health and maturity 
d for therapeutic process. 


ae 


In 


ree eH s, . . 
been ent years, increasing attention has 


Bitte a P d to the problem of defining 
this kane th. In his excellent paper O” 
tha dere Shoben (1957) pointed out 
Clineatio has been much more conceptual 
tal healt} i mental illness than of men- 
‘hat the This may be due to the fact 
ing Sin San G of psychological function- 
visible aE aced in relief and thus made 
Viance ee study of psychological de- 
Study of hen psychologists turn to the 
Usually psychological normality, process 
Sion to ceases to be the focus, and rever 
form of phenotypical level occurs in the 
he ps Spisi on definitive attributes. 
oheeptn, hologist’s difficulty in achieving 
health al perspective on psychological 
functio as compared to psychological dys- 
dlifficy ie may be seen as analogous to mans 
tive ty in adopting a scientific perspec” 
Physics Psychology as compared to biology, 
Hee as and astronomy. The nearer the sub- 

aig approaches the scientist's sense 
°eptual et identity, the more 
ters ae become confuse 
Ce alues. In the area of ps 
is a th, the a V reakdown 


S mani : 
cy}, tifested in a resort to statistical an 
lly recog- 


ura 
l norms, which are genera 


titude the 


1 The 
Rollo 


Eng, 


Maye 


author acknowledges with sF* 
y 48ement given by Carl Roge 


s and 


as inadequate for the task at hand. 


Formulations in terms of statistical or cul- 
turally relativistic norms obviously do not 
illuminate the processes of healthy psycho- 
logical functioning as differentiated from 
pathological functioning. The purpose of 
this paper is to propose that resolution of 
the current confusion be sought through 
attempted formulation of a conceptual 
] of healthy psychological functioning 
in terms of process, from which the path- 
ological is a deviation in a distinguishable 
direction. The further purpose of this paper 
js to present a few heuristic notions toward 
such a model, making use of the time-tested 
concepts of homeostasis and differentiation. 


nized 


mode 


The Model 

cades, theories of person- 
ed two contrasting con- 
ational mainsprings of 
Freudian theory pos- 


For several de 


ality have provid 


cepts of the motiv 


human functioning. } l 
tulated & homeostatic drive from which 
behavior derives as a striving 


all human 
for discharge 
of psychic edu 


of tensions and restoration 

ilibrium (Fenichel, 1945). 
Gelf-actualization theorists (Maslow, 1954; 
1959) have increasingly fo- 
attention On the organismic tend- 
ard progressive differentiation. 
aia wealth of clinical and exper- 

port the existence and 


gnificance of both phenomena. 
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As a practicing psychotherapist for twelve 
years, I have been fascinated by my ob- 
servations of the various manifestations of 
these two basic drives in my patients. These 
observations have led to the thesis of the 
present paper; namely, that within the in- 
dividual personality the homeostatic drive 
and the drive toward differentiation exist 
in a reciprocal relationship to each other, 
and that psychological health is a function 
of the balance between them. 


For clarification of the dynamics of this 
dialectic process, it is helpful to use tools 
provided by Lewin, in his topological repre- 
sentation of the person and in his principles 
of vector psychology (1935, 1936). The 
nature of our problem necessitates the in- 
troduction of the temporal dimension into 
Lewinian constructs which are systematical- 
ly ahistorical. To do this, consider the lon- 
gitudinal life stream of the individual as 
a series of flat, round discs, each repre- 
senting the state of the person at a momen- 
tary point in time. Each disc is describable 
topologically as an organization of inter- 
dependent regions, separated by permeable 
boundaries. Dynamically, the organization 
is an energy system, involving variable 
degrees of tension within the regions, var- 
iable degrees of firmness of boundaries, 
and variable degrees of equilibrium for 
the system as a whole. Certain conditions 
of disequilibrium, defined in terms of re- 
gional tension states and boundary resis- 
tance states, lead to structural reorganiza- 
tion, producing “a new state of equilibrium” 
(1935, p. 58). 

Our problem is the question of the direc- 
tional determination of the “new state of 
equilibrium”; that is, whether it is in the 
direction of dedifferentiation or increased 
differentiation. If dynamic determination 
derived only from one fundamental homeo- 
static drive, the principle of parsimony 
would lead to the expectation of a pre- 
vailing tendency toward the approximate 
reinstatement of a previously existing level 
of homeostasis. Yet, increasing differentia- 
tion is more the rule than the exception. 
As Lewin has stated, “One of the most 
important dynamic differences between 
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child and adult is that the person of the 
child is less differentiated into part re- 
gions” (1936, p. 182). This implies clearly 
that the prevailing tendency is toward equi- 
librium at a more differentiated level. The 
tendency toward dedifferentiation seems to 
be primarily a function of the quantity of 
tension and secondarily of the insufficient 
firmness of boundaries within the system. 
Lewin states, “Dynamic walls which may 
suffice to separate part systems to a high 
degree, if the forces in question are small, 
can become relatively unimportant in the 
face of the strong forces which arise during 
a state of high tension. For this reason a 
great increase in inner tension means ips? 
facto a dedifferentiation of the person, 
(1936, pp. 188-189). Lewin refers to bot 
experimental and observational evidence 
for the inference that high tension states 
produce dedifferentiation. On the other 
hand, it is a very common observation 1” 
psychotherapy that high tension states may 
also lead to increased differentiation, 1 
the form of new insights and expanded 
awareness. The model here proposed p¥° 
vides a basis for possible resolution © 
sach contradictions. ; 
Proposition one is that the digecnori. 
determination of the structural reorganitt 
tion is derived from a reciprocal E 
tion of the two fundamental drives, = 
ward homeostasis and toward differen a 
tion, with the exact nature and outer 
of this interaction further determined a 
all those intrapsychic and environme? 
forces which momentarily strengthen 
weaken each of the two drives. “ak 
This model of psychological ig 
leads to the second proposition that P tio 
chological health is a function of the aa i 
of differentiating process to aca on- 
process. Stated simply, the healthy pei 
ality is the growing personality. Person? ds 
growth is not a linear function, but proc® dif 
by way of reorganization into a more tio! 
ferentiated pattern, followed by restora ‘ar 
of equilibrium, and then more differen 
tion. The personality is less healthy a ub 
as the differentiating process becomes dinb 
ordinated to a homeostatic process, lea! 


al 


Toward a Process Model of Psychological Health 


eithe | i i 
ei to relative maintenance of the status 
quo or to dedifferentiation. 


Implications for Developmental and 
Clinical Psychology 

ene speculations about the implications 
ical ee for developmental and clin- 
te tere! are possible. The well- 
and . emotional dependence of the infant 
etpethic | child on tactual stimulation and 
à Pi interaction from the mother may 
ihe gs as a lack of capacity for inde- 
Teqúire “einige regulation. ‘The child 
mainte se dese maternal contributions to the 
the nee sufficient equilibrium that 
a relati orentating process may proceed in 
ward ae unimpeded spiral. The drive to- 
unfoldin erentiation manifests itself in the 
ing in at of potential patterns of function- 
the aie airly autonomous way SO long as 
Presan of fairly stable organization 1s 
of chp The psychological dependence 
be tenia is a function of the weakness 
consec ain intra-psychic boundaries and the 
static r ient inability to maintain the homeo- 
etwe nape autonomously. The distinction 
ogical a psychological health and psycho- 
tenane or ae is thus clarified. The mi 
represo, of a D/H balance approaching L 
enane nts health; the independent main- 
alanes or internal regulation Of & ~. 
e approaching 1.0 represents maturi- 


oe hus, a child may be healthy but imma- 


eae development of the 
Sradu F years of childhood it ees 
ion of establishment of a basal me oe 
ongoi such stability and resiliency t iat > 
Without process of differentiation = a 
tatic ut unduly disrupting the basic oi 
asic Si Gradual solidification k = 
erat ee state makes Poss) ei 
ased personal autonomy 1 the sense 
encduced dependence on ot yers for ho- 
= regulation. 
tut process of gradual, 
ten Ce describes 
ste; which, in actuality, 5° 
i “ar; the D/H balance may 
a rie ways, Insufficient 
Nation (inadequate mothering 


personality 
wolves. the 


even growth 
an ideal con- 
Jdom prevails. 
be disrupted 
homeostatic 
) may re- 
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sult in a centering of organismic energy 
on the maintenance of a steady state, with 
a resultant decrease in the D/H ratio. It 
may be hypothesized that this condition 
leads to constriction, phobic symptoms, or 
even to autism. This line of thinking is 
consistent with such experimental findings 
as those of Harlow on the rhesus monkey 
(1958, 1962). The situation of over-pro- 
tective mothering may be viewed as one 
in which the child’s need for homeostatic 
regulation is gratified but his drive toward 
differentiation is punished. This also re- 
sults in a decreased D/H ratio, but with 
the difference that more organismic en- 
ergy is free for attempted corrective de- 
velopment. The assumption here is that, 
for any given personality, the ideal pattern 
of unfolding differentiation is unattainable 
because environmental forces are never 
completely attuned to intrapsychic needs. It 
is further assumed that the organism is ca- 
pable of an abundance of substitute chan- 
nelizations of the differentiating process 
in the striving to achieve an optimal D/H 
balance, and that these patterns of striving 
constitute the developing personality struc- 
ture and, in instances of severe conflict, 
the formation of symptoms. 

In terms of organismic economy, the 
purpose of a symptom is to preserve the 
equilibrium of the basal organization at 
the least possible cost to the differentiat- 
ing process. This cost varies and is, in 
some cases, Very great, resulting in rigidi- 
fication and a retardation of the growth 
process. The breakdown of a symptomatic 
structure releases anxiety at the experiential 
for anxiety may NOW be defined as 
e experiencing of the interac- 
tion between the two basic drives as reor- 
occurring in either a differ- 
entiating OY dedifferentiating direction, with 
the intensity of the anxiety proportional to 
the degree of reorganization. It is well 
known clinically that intense anxiety pre- 
cedes the onset of a psychotic episode. On 
the other hand, as Rollo May has written, 
“Anxiety occurs at the point where some 
emerging potentiality ot possibility faces 
the individual, some possibility of fulfill- 


Jevel, 
a subjectiv 


ganization is 
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ing his existence; but this very possibility 
involves the destroying of present security, 
which thereupon gives rise to the tendency 
to deny the new potentiality” (1958, p. 
s2- 

In psychotherapy, anxiety is released as 
the symptomatic structure yields, and anx- 
iety is often very intense just before a major 
breakthrough of insight and/or growth. The 
double function of the therapist is to stim- 
ulate the drive toward differentiation while 
simultaneously providing an emotional sup- 
port which reinforces the homeostatic bal- 
ance, thus protecting the patient from 
a sudden, rapid dedifferentiation as old 
symptoms are relinquished. 


This paper presents, for heuristic pur- 
poses, a conceptual model of healthy psy- 
chological functioning in terms of process, 
from which the pathological is a deviation 
in a distinguishable direction. The model 
has wide unifying power and provides a 
` tamework for the study of significant prob- 
ems. 
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xas Southwestern Medical School 
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Interest Blank, Kuder 
Multiphasic Personality 
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measured by the KPR and 
hological maladjustment. There 
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than 65. Three in- 
ficant positive correlation 
produced discrepancies, 
and Mechanical areas 
t. These findings were 
practical implications 


Vocational 


hypothesis under investigation was that the 
number of discrepancies between vocation- 
al interests as measured by the KPR and 
SVIB would be positively related to the 
degree of the individuals’ psychological mal- 
adjustment. To these authors’ knowledge, 
there is no previous data bearing directly 


on this question. 
Procedure 


Subjects: The Ss were 27 physically hand- 
icapped males in the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Houston, Texas, who had 
been referred by their ward physicians to 
the Psychology Service for vocational coun- 
seling. 

Tests: All Ss were given the SVIB, the 
KPR, and the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (MMPI) as part of the 
counseling process. The SVIB was given 
following an initial one hour interview with 
the patient. The KPR and the MMPI were 
given one to three days later in a haphazard 
order. All testing was completed before the 


second interview. 
Method: The SVIB and the KPR were 
matched in six interest areas on the basis 
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of Super and Crites’ (1962) synthesis of 
interest factors. The senior author of this 
investigation made three additional match- 
ings on a rational basis, mainly following 
Super and Crites’ case history discussions. 
These matchings are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Interest Areas Matched on the Kuder Preference 
Record and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


Kuder Strong 
Mechanical Group IV 
Computational Accountant 

Purchasing Agent 
Scientific Group I (except 

artist & architect) 

Group II 
Persuasive Group IX 
Artistic* Artist 

Architect 
Literary Group X 
Musical* Group VI 
Social Service Group V 
Clerical* 


Office man 


*Rational matchings based on analysis of Super 
and Crites’ (1962) case history data, 


The SVIB and KPR scores in each in- 
terest area were classified as either high, 
medium, or low. The SVIB was scored 
according to the Darley and Hagenah 
(1955) method of pattern analysis. Interest 


either a 


and 


for 
A cy was counted f, x 
when his SVIB and KPR scores differed 


within an interest area. For example, two 
high scores in “literary” yielded no discrep- 
ancy (a score of zero), while a high score 
and a medium or low score yielded one 
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discrepancy (a score of one). No discrepan- 
cy was assigned a score greater than one, 
so that the possible range of discrepancies 
for each S was from zero to nine.! 

The MMPI provided a measure of py- 
chological adjustment. It is generaly o 
cepted among counselors using the MI i‘ 
that the general or overall elevation of E 
scales is a rough index of adusent 
higher the overall elevation, the grea z 
the psychological maladjustment. Ther i 
fore, the number of scales greater than : 
t-score of 65 on the MMPI (1% SD ae 
the mean) was taken as an index of degr 
of maladjustment. 


Results Š 
The KPR-SVIB discrepancy scores ye 
correlated with the number of MMPI 4 i 
above a t-score of 65 by means 0 This 
Pearson product-moment coefficient. ji 
correlation (r = .30, p = .06) suggeste the 
slight positive relationship between ia 
number of discrepancies and psycholog nip 
maladjustment. To assess this relation cies 
more clearly, the number of discrepar iiie 
was correlated with Ss’ scores on tons 
dividual MMPI scales. These correla 
are presented in Table 2. Eleven, kath 
thirteen correlations were positive in § 


Table 2 , 
Relation of Number of SVIB-KPR Discrep 
to Each MMPI Scale 


ancies 


Scale i T Scale 32 
L .09 Mf 2 
F 23 Pa 18 
K -.03 Pt 19, 
Hs 05 Se 28 
D .36b Ma 03 
Hy 22 Si 
Pd Ale 


ap .10 (one-tailed) 
bp .05 (one-tailed) 
cp .025 (one-tailed) 


toe 


e 
"Taking account of the magnitude of ke on" 
erepancy by scoring a major discrepar nin? 
high and one low score) as two and a ore 
iscrepancy (one high and one mediut analy, 
or example) as one did not change the 4 jm? 
appreciably. The correlation between e 


H g P wW 
requency count of discrepancies and 


'screpancy scores was -90. 
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ad a ties coefficients reached an ac- 
pathic D evel of significance, the Psycho- 
De Denata sali (P= A p aa 
05) e Depression scale (r = .36, p < 
H >W ule a third approached significance 
ypomania, r = .26, p < -10). 
a z ordet to evaluate the possibility that 
mae ee might be more important or 
ae Coe in one interest area than 
ed int r, Ss in each interest area were divid- 
pisna two groups; one group showed a 
and aey in the particular interest area 
MMPL other group did not. The mean 
gro adjustment ratings for the two 
ups were compared by means of the 
l a and Wallis H technique (Edwards, 
by th (the assumptions for £ were not met 
in T: ese data). These results are presented 
able 3. 
os en Comparison was significant (Liter- 
Ginx < .05) and two approached signifi- 
P< © (Computational, p <-10; Mechanical, 
no di (0); There were two reversals; Ss with 
sive ieee in Scientific and Persua- 
did nt more MMPI scales over 65 than 
ean, with discrepancies. Neither of these 
ee was significant, however 
tonne be seen in Table 3 that there was 
to th Variation among the interest areas as 
bee probability of a discrepancy ae 
tipoen chi square analysis of the dis- 
ution of discrepancies across all interest 


Table 3 


ber of MMP. 
ncies or N 


of Mean Num 


and Personality Adjustment 65 


areas indicated that no one interest area 
was significantly more sensitive to dis- 
crepancies than any other area (x? = 3.39, 
df= 8, p > 50). 


Discussion 


These results favor the hypothesis of a 
positive relation between number of KPR- 
SVIB discrepancies and degree of psycho- 
logical maladjustment. The obtained rela- 
tionship was relatively small, but the gen- 
eral exploratory nature of the investigation, 
the small N, and the crudeness of the mal- 
adjustment index could all have reduced 
the magnitude of the obtained correlation. 
Furthermore, the fact that the Depression 
(D) scale was related to these discrepancies 


lends considerable weight to the hypothesis, 


since previou 
to reflect, at 


s studies have found this scale 
least in part, the individual's 
general level of psychological adjustment 
(Brown & Goodstein, 1962; Schmidt, 1945). 

The positive relationship between num- 
ber of KPR-SVIB discrepancies and the 
Psychopathic Deviate (Pd) and Hypomania 
(Ma) scales permits a number of post hoc 
explanations. For example, the Pd-Ma com- 
bination has frequently been found to be 
associated with aggressiveness and hostile 
acting-out behavior (for example, Drake, 
1956; Hathaway & Monachesi, 1951), so 
that Ss with higher Pd and Ma scores might 


I Scales Above 65 
o Discrepancies 


Comparison N 
j ith Discrepa 
fony SURIP oe Each Interest Area 
i ancy 
No discrepancy Discrep 
Mean No. of 
N H 


Mean No. of N 


MMPI Scales over 65 
ge Tl 431 16 L78* 
f 4.39 18 2.54* 


MMPI Scales 


Mechanical 3.09 
Omputational 2.67 E 8.57 14 64 
Clentific 4.08 i 3.50 14 1.19 
ersuasive 4.15 10 3.88 17 '33 

qustie 3.50 10 491 17 2git* 
rterary 2.80 12 4.18 15 54 
usica] 3.42 9 3.83 18 03 
18 48 


Social Servi 3.78 100 
Clerical Re 3.44 9 : 


ae .10 (one-tailed) 
*p 05 (one-tailed) 
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be more prone to disregard instructions, 
be careless, or to deliberately distort test 
results than 5; with lower scores on these 
scales. 

Even though roughly the same number 
of discrepancies occurred in each of the 
nine interest areas, Table 3 suggests that 
discrepancies in a few of these areas may 
be the most important in reflecting malad- 
justment. The Computational, Mechanical, 
Literary, and possibly the Persuasive areas 
showed evidence of being the most sensitive 
indicators of maladjustment. 


Assuming that the SVIB reflects an in- 
dividual’s basic, experience-based interests 
while the KPR reflects his perception of 
these interests (a part of his self-concept), 
then discrepancies between these two tests 
would indicate self-delusion or a distortion 
of the self-concept. Rogers (1951) feels 
that when there is incongruence between 
the self and experience, there is psychologi- 
cal maladjustment. These results are con- 
sistent with this formulation. There is a 
possibility, however, that self-concept dis- 
tortions would not always be psychological- 
ly maladaptive in the population of recently 
physically handicapped individuals used in 
this investigation. These distortions might 
reflect beginning changes in basic interest 
patterns to conform to the imposed physical 
limitations; such a change could be most 
adaptive. If such change were taking place, 
one would expect conscious attitudes and 
values to change more readily than un- 
conscious or deeper ones. For example, a 
paraplegic who had previously satisfied his 
masculine strivings through performing 
rough and ready” outdoor activities might 
adaptively learn to satisfy these strivings 
through coordinating or directing these 
same activities. Thus, his basic interest pat- 
terns might gradually shift without doing 
violence to his basic needs, Only retesting 
such patients after considerable time had 
elapsed would indicate whether or not the 
deeper, more stable interest patterns would 
change over the course of time, If such 
changes do occur, then both psychologically 
healthy and unhealthy individuals could 
be found showing large SVIB-KPR dis- 
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crepancies during the period of adjusting 
to their physical limitations. This would 
serve not only to attenuate the results to 
this investigation but also to restrict the 
generality of these findings to a physically 
handicapped population. 


Two further avenues of research are sug- 
gested by these results. First, replication 
on a non-handicapped population might 
well show an even greater relationship on 
tween discrepancies and maladjustment 
Second, they raise the question of the Lae 
sibility of basic interest pattern change a 
Ss who are no longer able to function rs 
their accustomed vocational roles due a 
physical limitations. Generally, these shige $ 
suggest a possible new use for two 
tools of vocational counseling. 
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rte fact that certain scales on the Kuder 
amon ence Record Vocational are elevated 
ea en oe patients has been 
53; G y reported (Feather, 1950; Forer, 
Man, a and Butler, 1955; Klug- 
19592. 60; Newman, 1955; Princenthal, 
Sterpa facher and Anderson, 1959; 
frequent, 1952; Triggs, 1947). The most 
been my Teported elevated scales have 
Ver ees Literary, and Musical. How- 
Vated attempts to rank-order these ele- 
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1955; g rankings (Gengerelli and Butler, 
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with the elevated neuropsychiatric scales. 
Interestingly enough, research with the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Darley 
and Hagenah, 1955; Tyler, 1945) has failed 


to find any corresponding relationships with 


psychiatric samples. ; 
While the literature 1s saturated with 


studies showing elevated Kuder keys among 
psychiatric patients, no one has evidently 
bothered to explore what happens to these 
scales either during or after therapy. Forer 
(1955) found that Kuder scores change fol- 
lowing vocational counseling; the present 
authors hypothesized that analagous but 
not necessarily isomorphic changes in the 
usually elevated scales might be generated 
during or after “successful” psychotherapy. 


Method 
Preference Records, Form CH 
(Kuder, 1948; 1960) were administered to 
thirty psychiatric patients before and after 
psychotherapy. The subjects were drawn 
from a population of hospitalized, ambula- 

ae, male patients in the Veterans 
«on General Medical and Sur- 
tal, Buffalo, N.Y. The method 
of sampling consisted of simply taking the 
consecutive admissions to the Neuropsy- 


Kuder 
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chiatric Service; the randomness of the 
sample was therefore as random as a series 
of consecutive admissions. 

A multiplicity of diagnostic categories, 
ranging from mild neurotic to chronic schiz- 
ophrenia, was represented not only among 
various patients in the sample but also 
within the clinical histories of individual 
patients. The length of therapy was also 
variable, ranging from six months to two 
years. In all cases, all patients received all 
forms of the locally available therapeutic 
procedures, e.g. individual, small and large 
group therapy, psychodrama, ete. The post- 
therapy Kuder was administered within one 
week of discharge. 


Results 


In accord with the findings of previous 
investigators, the Artistic, Literary, and 
Musical scales of the psychiatric patients 
were conspicuously elevated before ther- 
apy. Also consistent with previous reports, 
many of the Social Service scale scores 
were high, while the Mechanical scale 
scores were among the lowest on the pro- 
files, 

The nonparametric Tukey test (1959) 
was employed in analyzing the data. Fol- 
lowing therapy the Music scale scores of 
the patients discharged as “treated and 
improved (t and i)” were significantly low- 
er (.01 < P <.05). The same patients dis- 
charged as “t and i” also had significantly 
lower scores on the Artistic and Literary 


scales (P < .05). No significant differences 
were found on either the § 


Mechanical scales. In all ca: 
scale scores on both pre- and post-therapy 
testings were within the acceptable range 
as defined by Kuder (1960). 

Three patients were discharged as “treat- 
ed and unimproved (t and u)” but as hav- 
ing received maximum hospital benefits, In 
these cases the scores which were elevated 


before therapy remained elevated after 
therapy. 


ocial Service or 
ses the Validity 


Discussion 


The most significant single result of the 
present research is that those Kuder scores 


James Drasgow and Robert R. Carkhuff 


usually found elevated in psychiatric pa- 
tients undergo a statistically significant de- 
crease with psychotherapy. To be sure, * 
potentially confounding variable entering 
into the reduction in elevated scores 1$ 
the possibility of a statistical regression 
toward the mean. It is felt, however, that 
the decreases in scores are too great j 
be accounted for in this way. Nevertheless, 
cross validation is both desirable and neces- 
sary. 

All patients were initially elevated on 
at least two of the four neuropsychiatr 
keys; many were high on three of the fot 
scales and some few were elevated on z 
four keys. However, the scores change 
significantly on only Artistic, Literary, ® 
Musical but not on Social Service. F 

At the present stage of knowledge abo N 
the Kuder as an instrument to assess kA 
chotherapeutic progress, we neither ee 
which of the various keys may be Ta “aff 
for a particular patient nor do we ‘<n 
how many of them may be elevated. i» 
also know nothing of the psychodynan y- 
involved in an individual paticnt’s pre 
ence for a particular scale. ow 

In addition to our lack of empirical ani 
ledge, we also face a logical-theor sg 
problem. We know that psychiatric pa“ 


x 

t the 
are elevated on these scales but To not 
converse: elevations on these scales elong’ 


necessarily mean that an individual b mp! 
in a psychiatric population. For socit! 
Meehl (1951) reported clevated cial 
Service scale scores in a group O 
workers who scored very low on os 
chotic keys of the MMPI. In logical x # 
the problem can be defined as: 4 
Y, but all Y is not necessarily * 
research is needed to discover the 4 
of Y that is included in X. 
Steinberg (1952) labeled the psY°. 
cally elevated Kuder keys “the pdit, 
scales”; and interpretation of our as oF 
in Steinberg’s terms would be that eed : 
chotherapy progresses, a patients p nore 
escape from reality decreases, a” geoi”; 
fore, his scores on these scales r By 
Steinberg suggests that the Kuday P 
“more sensitive” test than the usu? 


PS g 
chial’ e 
sca? 


a 


a 
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ae personality tests because 
Neem e less likely to arouse defen- 
the test a rosy be that this feature of 
teas pal les it to tap psychotherapeutic 
the ee ne nondiscriminative nature of 
ogy all aes data in terms of psychopathol- 
Forer’s me neither for an assessment of 
tiene 53) statement of a positive re- 
and Sock, one degree of disturbance 
atterson’s Service scales scores nor of 
cial Snes (1957) conjecture that high So- 
for hel 5 scores indicated a reaching out 
Klu P by a severely disturbed person. 
(te (1957) as well as Stauffacher 
chanical erson (1959) interpreted low Me- 
ations scale scores from psychiatric popu- 
Stereot as a loss of contact with the male 
Stemghace model of reality involvement. 
Ship hele (1956) failed to find a relation- 
Psychiatri een Mechanical scale scores an 
resent ic population membership. The 
p mao aa found moderately low Me- 
uder scale scores in the pre-therapy 
in ir but no significant increase 
“urthe: scores on the post-therapy profiles. 
vant ped tenon to this potentially rele- 
Ver, pa e would appear warranted, how- 
ress j Specially in its relationship to prog- 
in therapy. 
tale S research may be of e 
™ple n a number of other ways. For m 
ers y have occasionally administer 
ave ob uring the course of therapy an 
Euro served a tendency for the elevate 
thera Psychiatric scale scores to decline 28 
neithe? progressed. However, our Ns were 
techni sufficiently large nor our statistica 
the dues sufficiently sensitive to revea 
Thi ewal changes at a significant Jevel. 
tion approach warrants further explora- 
> With special attention to the dynamics 
jents W! 


Myo} 

Je. Ved. Ilustratively, the pat Me ago 
who he 
as “reach- 


considerable 


ey, 
been do Social Service scores 
8 o escribed by other authors 4 rA 
S e for help” could be compared wi 
teag P Of low Social Service scoring ‘non 


thers” p ing, and after es 
o efore, during, and = differences 


etiology: psy- 


itvect 
h tes. tigate the possibility 
thog Posiveness to therapy, 
Ynamics, ete. 


ece; 
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Comment on Two Articles 


These two papers present, in a “leading- 
edge fashion,” two facets of the relation- 
ship of interests to personality structure 
and behavior. What these two pairs of 
practitioner-scientists have recognized and 
investigated is, that one’s interests and the 
vocational expression of these interests are 
inextricably a part of an individual’s core 
of being, i.e., his self-concept in relation 
to his perception of his environment. Al- 
though there may be those who would 
cavil at the extension of usage of these 
two respected inventories (SVIB and KPR- 
C) this writer applauds the adventuresome 
application described in these two papers. 
Two such papers as these impel one’s men- 
tal processes in many directions, 


As a counselor I find myself taking ex- 
ception to the use of the MMPI as “a meas- 
ure of psychological adjustment.” Users 
more commonly and accurately employ 
this instrument as an indicator of the pres- 
ence of areas of psychopathology rather 
than as a basis for estimating the degree 
of adjustment. Examination of the inter- 
pretation of the elevations of the scores 
on the MMPI made this writer wonder 
from whose point of view psychopathology 
was being interpreted. The implication is 
that if both the Pd and Ma scores are ele- 
vated, then one can expect aggressive hos- 
tility irrespective of any other factors. If 
Karpman’s definition is the point of refer- 
ence, then this position may be justified, 
If, on the other hand, Cleckley’s is used, 
it should not be surprising that those who 
have recently been through a physically 
traumatic alteration of their body image 
would have some psychic residuals such 
as those described by Cleckley as amon 
the characteristics of the “psychopath.” This 
may be what the authors had in mind 
they suggest a follow-up study. 


The use of the word “adjustment” as 
Synonymous with “adaptation” was also 
disturbing to me. It is time we recognize 
whether we are dealing with the patient’s 
adaptation or with the adjustment of the 


when 


patient. Hahn in his recent book, Psycho- 
evaluation provides an explicit frame oF 
reference for our rethinking. If one accepts 
the MMPI scores as an index of adaptation, 
for example, then the scores between oe 
and —1.5 SD would be correlated with the 
primary areas of the SVIB and KPR-C. ie 
stead, the authors take the extreme pees 
giving the impression that they are rea : 
more concerned with the lack of rathe 
than the amount of adaptive capacity 17 
the patients. Their patients were rer 
for vocational counseling, which imp a 
that the focus of attention would be oe 
their readiness and potential for adapting 
to competitive society. However, the O 
phasis seems to be on problems remaining 
i.e., their further need for adjustment. 


In the Drasgow-Carkhuff study use a 
the term “neuropsychiatric scales” in K 
senting the results of the KPR-C APP pis 
premature and somewhat misleading. 08 
commentator is not aware of any eviden a 
which firmly establishes such keys for Me 
KPR-C. Nonetheless, this is an idea t 
merits some research. ea 

The real impact of these papers lies of 
their suggestions and suggestiveness ers 
further research. The Pool-Brown P fec- 
in accepting the KPR-C scores as r on 
tions of the individuals self-percep" 
leads the reader to some interesting ? of 
ulations. How would the hypothese® de 
Roe, Holland, and others about the st 


velopment of interests apply to the Je, 


1 
problem to which Drasgow and Cark pat 
have addressed themselves, in a some" ppe 


hd 


different vein. The extent to whic? 


1 
‘discrepane VIB st” 

y pattern” of the S iust 
KPR-C is really a measure of “maladia 
ment” 


ina 
deserves some further exami” in 


. T ; 
It is always refreshing to find olde by 
struments whose usage has been limit 
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tradition, applied with constructive imag- 
imation. There is a feeling of hopeful ex- 
hilaration when the results of such appli- 
Cations appear consistent with both the 
facts and theory of behavior. One can 
only hope that the authors of these papers 
lave gained enough reinforcement to pur- 
Sue their suggested research areas further. 


We may well be on the threshold of some 
findings that will enlarge the dimensions 
of the continuum on which both the “nor- 
mal” and “abnormal” are presently de- 
scribed. Both of these papers deserve, and 
hopefully will receive, thoughtful study. 
Robert S. Waldrop 
University of Maryland 
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Anxiety and Academic Prediction 


Lawrence R. Malnig! 
. Saint Peter’s College 


210 male, college freshmen were divided into 5 groups based on Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety test scores to determine differences in the effectiveness 
of aptitude test scores in predicting grades for the 3 subgroups designated 
as High, Middle and Low anxiety groups, each constituting 20 per cent 
of the total distribution. For the LA group all correlations were significant 
at .01 level, for the MA 
HA no significant correlations were found. The differences between co- 
efficients of the HA and LA groups yielded critical ratios which in 2 of 8 
cases were significant at .01 level. The MA group had only one correlation 
significantly higher when compared to the HA group. 


j 


Since the appearance of the Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale (1953) numerous studies 
have been conducted to determine the 
relationship of anxiety to conditioning and 
complex learning. Such studies, conducted 
under controlled laboratory conditions, 
showed that the performance of subjects 
with high anxiety was superior to that of 
low anxiety Ss in simple conditioning (Tay- 
lor, 1951; Spence & Farber, 1953), but in 
performing complex tasks, Taylor and 
Spence (1952) as well as Montague (1953) 
found Ss with low anxiety scores to be 
consistently superior. 

When psychological stress was intro- 
duced in the form of failure reports or ego- 
involving instructions, Lucas (1952) found 
a decrement in the performance of high 
anxiety Ss, and Gordon and Berlyne (1954) 
also noted a significant amount of negative 
transfer. Furthermore, high anxiety Ss 
showed greater variability when compared 
with Ss at the other end of the scale (Mand- 
ler & Sarason, 1952). On the other hand, 
under similar forms of stress, subjects with 
low anxiety showed significant improve- 
ment in their performance (Sarason, 1956; 
Nicholson, 1958). 


1Based on a dissertation submitted to New York 
University in partial fulfillment for the Ph.D, de- 
gree, and completed under the supervision of 
William D. Wilkins. 
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In “real-life” studies in which Me 
scores were related directly to test per 4 a 
ance and academic achievement inves mi 
tors generally obtained negative T on 
When MAS scores were correlated wit p 
formance on the ACE Psychological 1° 


/Mayzner, et al, 1955; Klugh & Ben a 


1953), scholastic aptitude tests, and oe ) 
point averages (Davids & Eriksen, - of 
the results in each instance fell shor ap’ 
Significance. In a somewhat different as 
proach, Sarason and Mandler (1952) 
sumed that due to task irrelevent resp Meg? 
high anxiety Ss would be inferior on ©° F 
entrance examinations, but with rege ating 
grade point average—due to the facili 
effects of practice and familiarity r in 
would surpass Ss with low anxiety. Tiig 
feriority of the test performance 0" oth 
anxiety Ss was significant, but the byP ed 
esis regarding grades was not confi o 


er 
` In the studies cited MAS scores x 
directly correlated with various ae 
performance, usually aptitude test 5” gy 
or academic grades, In the present § ou? 
however) MAS scores were used tO a ip 
Ss so that the value of aptitude a 5 
predicting the academic performan ci g dif 
with varying levels of anxiety coul $ not 
ferentiated. The basic assumption weg po 
under psychological stress there wot! of © 
greater variability in the performance 


La 


{ 
| 


| 


ee 


| 
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Table 1 


Correlations Between Grades and SCAT Scores 
(V=Verbal, Q= Quantitative, T=Total) 


V score Q score T score 
a and * and and 
roup N Grades Grades Grades 
Total Population 210 877** .266** T 934** 
High anxiety 42 .252 —.034 * .158 
Middle anxiety 42 279 407°* .447*° 
Low anxiety 42 ore .507** .644** 


*Significant at .05 level. 
oe 
Significant at .01 level. 


With hy 
rit gh anxiety and that their test scores 
as ee predict academic achievement 
Inxiet as would the scores of Ss with low 
mainly, p MAS scores, therefore, were used 
aptitud to identify subgroups for whom 
Breat e tests might be expected to have 
er predictive value. . 


Method 


Subjects 


T à 

ent Subjects consisted of 210 male stu- 
tee as freshmen in a liberal arts, 
the m dent, college. They represented all 
Dlete embers of the class for whom com- 
the p ccOrds were available at the end of 
lrst semester, 


T 
cedure 


hg = 210 Ss were arranged in descending 
Per, > According to MAS scores, and the up- 
> Brat and lower 20 per cent were 
Aner ted as High Anxiety (HA), Middle 
Boum (MA), and Low Anxiety (LA 
“xa tly Each of these groups consisted of 
cach » 42 Ss. The range of MAS scores for 
Q4. Stoup was—HA, 14-29; MA, 7-95 DA 


ee 

A Te 1C of the School and College Abil- 
Pychol (SCAT) was administered under 
ol eae stress in the ae “4 een 

q instructions in which the 5s W 
fel = the test “a a measure of their 
tolg 3 © do college work. They were also 
ible s the results would be made avait- 
atio Members of the faculty and admin- 
entity The test yielded verbal (V) 
tative (Q), and Total (T) scores 


which were correlated with weighted grade 
averages of Ss in each subgroup. 


Results 

The -product-moment correlations ob- 
tained between test scores and grades are 
presented in Table 1. It will be noted that 
in no case did the correlations for the HA 
group attain significance, while for the 
LA group every correlation was significant 
at the .01 level. The results obtained for 
the MA group were uneven but they more 
closely approximated those of the LA group. 

In order to determine the reliability of 
the differences between coefficients, Pear- 
son 1's were converted to Z coefficients and 
the critical ratios obtained when the various 
subgroups were compared are presented 
in Table 2. The HA and LA groups differed 
most in terms of the correlations obtained 
with both T and Q scores: the difference 
between correlations for T scores and 
grades yielded a CR of 2.68 and a p of .01; 
with Q scores the CR was 2.62 which also 


had a p of .O1. 

Correlations obtained with all three 
SCAT scores for the MA group were higher 
than those of the HA group, but only the 
difference in rs obtained with Q scores, 


which yielded a CR of 2.06 and a p of .04, 
was significant. 
The means for the subgroups showed 
little variation. In not a single one of the 
comparisons of differences between means 
did any one subgroup differ significantly 
from the other two, whether scores or 
grades were the variables compared. 
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Table 2 
Comparison of Correlations Between SCAT Scores and Grades 
Variables Correlated R j 
itative sc > f: des 

Verbal score—Grades Quantitative score—Grades Total score—Gra 
Groups* Z-Z, CR P Groups* Z-Z, CR P Groups* Z-Z; CR la 
HA-LA 373 1.65 .09 I TA-LA 593 2.62 .01 HA-LA a 606 2.68 a 
HA-MA 031 14 9  HA-MA 466 206 04 HAMA 922 142 l 

d — ene z 
LA-MA 942 151 18 LAMA 127 56 6 LAMA 284 126 2l 


*Group with higher coefficient underlined. 
Z,-Z,=difference between r’s converted to Z’s, 
CR=Z -Z, divided by its standard error. 
P=probability of chance occurrence of Z,Z.. 


A comparison of standard deviations, 
however, revealed some contrasis. The dis- 
persion measures of the subgroups varied 
least with regard to grades and Q scores, 
and comparisons among the groups showed 
no significant differences. With respect to 
V scores the variability of the HA group 
was significantly greater than that of the 
LA group at the .02 level, and the MA 
group at the .05 level. The greater variabil- 
ity may partially account for the fact that 
the V score was the best predictor for the 
HA group. It did not seem advisable, how- 
ever, to make corrections for the restriction 
of range since the results of comparisons 
made with other groups would not have 
been affected substantially. 


Discussion 


Noteworthy is the finding that while the 
V score was the best predictor for Ss with 
high anxiety, the Total score, a composite 
of both V and Q scores, was the best pre- 
dictor for the MA and LA groups. A pos- 
sible clue to the higher predictability of 
V scores for HA subjects may be found in 
the studies of Davids and Eriksen (1955) 
and Benton et al. (1955), in which anxiety 
was positively associated with higher ver- 
bal productivity in a word association test 
and responses to TAT cards. In addition, 
the observation made by Wechsler (1944) 
that in mental disorders impairment of 
functioning is greater in the performance 
than in the verbal sphere may indicate that 
under stress HA Ss may be similarly af- 
fected. This contention seems to be sup- 


ported by the study of Korchin and gorm” 
(1957) who found subjects with high on 
iety to have more difficulty in eye 
false equations (3 X 5 = 6) than did a 
jects with low anxiety, whereas the di ing 
ence between these two groups in learn! ‘4 
word associates was not significant. ae n 
eriksen, in a study made with Melville ; 
1954 and replicated with Gilbert in 
devised measures of compulsiveness, 
form subgroups for whom test scores W ugh 
have different predictive values. ee 
these investigators referred to their 7, ca’ 
ures of compulsiveness as “rough iP stu" 
tors,” they found that noncompulsive me | 
dents were more predictable than conta 
sive students based on correlations pez i 
average grades, and Strong Blank sc° i 
The present study also seems to we ; 
that the concept of “differential a sew 
ability” holds promise for the future E een 
of the fact that the correlation he total 
SCAT Total scores and grades for t® 4 for 
population was .33 in contrast to of for, 
the LA subgroup alone. In terms i tis 
casting efficiency the former co?” 5 y pile 
only 5.6 per cent better than chape® pan 


te 


p 
the latter is 23.2 per cent pera se ind 
chance. The problem is one of u” oi a 


discriminating personality —, at sv” 
fining ways of measuring them s0 a ac 
groups can be identified with ae also y 
curacy. In this respect the MAS pects ue 
“rough indicator” for although SY j dist” 
the upper and lower 20 per cent 0". 

bution have usually been place 4 
extreme anxiety groups, the actt® 
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of score > 

Shey obtained for the subgroups has 

ie rom study to study, and in some 
ney have even overlapped. 


Summary 


A 
A group of 210 college freshmen were — 


ivided ; 
5 pean three subgroups on the basis 
Cale an +‘ the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Ship ae es each subgroup the relation- 
Semester wee SCAT scores and first- 
relations bi was computed. The cor- 
and Total tained with Verbal, Quantitative 
Compared scores for each subgroup were 
8toups, T, with those of the other two sub- 
the diffe ests of significance indicated that 
in Senay cf between HA and LA groups 
and Se fee correlations between T scores 
relation fi was very significant; the cor- 
significan mg MA subgroup did not differ 
anxiety sue, from that of either extreme 
grades Fe group. In terms of Q scores and 
gro ne coefficients of both the LA and 
that of ae s were significantly higher than 
Score ne HA group. Correlations between 
signifies, and grades did not show any 
The re, a difference among subgroups: 
Cntif sults were discussed in terms of 
tests Bie subgroups for which aptitude 
ictability, have significantly greater pre 
“Ceived March 4, 1963. 
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Personality Traits and Discrepant Achievement: 


A Review!,? 


Ronald G. Taylor 
Ferris State College 


This review is concerned with the relationship of the following per- 
sonality traits to discrepant achievement; (a) academic anxiety, (b) self 
values, (c) authority relations, (d) interpersonal relations, (e) independence- 
dependence conflict, (f) activity patterns, and (g) goal orientation. The 
review covers the period from 1933 to 1963 although most of the inves- 


tigations appeared after 1950. 


In general, the following factors have been found positively related 
to level of achievement: (a) the degree to which a student is able to handle 
his anxiety, (b) the value a student places upon his own worth, (c) the 
ability to conform to authority demands, (d) student acceptance by peers, 
(e) less conflict over independence-dependence, (f) activities centered around 
academic interests, and (g) the realism of his goals, 


A review of the literature relating per- 
sonality to discrepant achievement indi- 
cates with few exceptions the lack of a 
theoretical orientation which would ade- 
quately account for those variables influ- 
encing achievement. A logical order then 
would be to: (1) suggest several person- 
ality traits, (2) support these traits by 
reviewing the research which appears to 
pertain to each trait, and finally (3) at- 
tempt a synthesis in order to emphasize 


areas potentially significant for future re- 
search. 


Personality Traits 


A review of the literature revealed cer- 
tain recurrent references to seven basic 


lAn extended version 
together igo some prelim: 
presented by the author at the 196 i 
of A.P.G.A. in Denver, as part of a Bees 
on Academic Motivation. 

2The review of literature reported herein was 
completed as part of a larger project, “A Com- 
prehensive Study of the Motivational Factors 
Underlying the Achievement of Eleventh Grade 
Students,” under the direction of Dr, William 
Farquhar of Michigan State University pursuant 


to a contract with the U.S. Offic fE i 
(Cooperative Project No, 846). S eae 


of the present review, 
inary research data were 


personality traits connected with over and 
underachievement, A basic difficulty se 
reviewing this research literature we RE 
in trying to determine the interpre jed 
direction which each researcher Or 
in his individual study. The hypothe le 
“summary” traits are presented in ** 
b é 
The traits listed in Table 1 ca? he 
conceived as continua with the ore 
high) achiever characteristics hypothe and 
as falling at one end of the sca ex 0% 
those of the under- (or low) oo ade 
cupying the other. The assumption, ial ex 
that such groups represent motivat the 
tremes. Farquhar (1963) has am Jec 
significant lack of comparability repa”! 
tion techniques used for isolating © cau ion 
criterion groups. This fact suggests ou” 
in accepting many of the comparis© 
in the following review. 


Academic Anxiety 
Directed Anxiety the over” 
Horrall (1957) indicated that #4 sie) 
achiever has less deep underlying “ gut 


but more inner tension with 
control than the underachiever- 
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Table 1 
Summary of Hypothesized Personality Traits 
Direction 
T = Low Achiever Arai Directi 
a ; ion 
nie Floating Ansiaty = High Achiever 
egative Self-Val y Academic Anxiety Directed Aam <—— 
Ostility towar a aes Self-Value Positive S ren 
egative ern Seatheattt Authority Relations pte a pe 
: elations ersonal Interpersonal Positive af ana 
igh Independen Relations Si Ri 
ependence ce- Independence- i 
A c pa Low I 
Ocially el ata Dependence Conflict Gee coil 
Mrealistie Goal Ori ; Activity Patterns Academically ie 
al Orientation Goal Orientation Realistic Goal Orientati 
ation 
sults 
ed, hemmed in, and helpless. The under- 


are r 
ough aa by Holland (1959) and 
OVerachiever ) who concluded that the 
self Control $ or high achiever, has more 
itself in a His anxiety does not manifest 
Nes Rae 4 apparent form such as: 
nent, and’ conflict. over sex, maladjust- 
(195 fo neurotic tendencies. Gowan 
mands daaa that tensions in task-de- 
Verachioy ing childhood prevailed among 
of ic The result was the develop- 
Plons; ng self control. 
gto ri Anxiety 
Stachioven eto conclude that the 
aga nxiety el tend to have a high degree 
los emic in ch demoralizes personal an 
Unde Boral i (Bond, 1960; Mitchell, 
torace iive (1957) reveals that the 
aduct boll has a high conflict over 
adi ality, mia a high degree of emo- 
ings Ment ae instability and mal- 
fre ate k oth and Myersburg (1963) 
The, loatin general self-depreciation 3P 
at, § anxiety relating to non-achieve- 
g 


"Tee. 


un- 


O 

Quther ; 

tain etie, eee (Middleton and 
eq 959; Kimball, 1953) have ob- 


g the un- 


Gory, SMil 
iy achi ar results regardin 
ytcom- 


ever’ 
$ denial of normal sho 


Dey, Md > 
re se fs attempt to maintain a St 
Vega gt beri mage, An earlier investigation 
R ch (1941) suggests that the un- 

ying attention 


S 
Nta, 


q leye 
melas er has difficulty pay 
“hae” 


a 
ms studying. In a study of ele- 
ool males, Walsh (1956) con 


at x 
the underachiever feels restrict- 


achiever expresses €x 
ing emotion or represses a 


aggerated free-float- 
Il emotion when 


Self Value 


some emotional response seems appropriate. | 


Positive Self Value 
Several investigations in 
overachiever is opti 


adequate as 
tively high op 
1957; Horrall, 1957; Kurtz 


1953; Gowan, 


and Swenson, 
1952). A number of ot 


Jude 


gan, 
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persistent an 
1957; Krug, 19. 
1959; and Pierce, 
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Murphy, 
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n, 


vestigation b 


overachieving 


realistic attit 


factory self 
study of elem 


indicates that 
s in freedom 


al expression. 


of self 


emotion 


result: 


Two invest 


that d 
above 
investi 


has fee 


isagree 


( Holland, 195 


gators 


and worries 


which 


he ma 


lings of unw 


dicate that the 
mistic, self-confident, 
and holds a rela- 


a person, 
f himself (Gough, 


inion O 


1960; and Mor- 
her investiga- 
that the overachiever has 
acter integration and a per- 
ellectual efficiency which is 
d enduring (Gough, 1953; 
59; Merrill and 
1959). An in- 
(1952) finds the 
ve insight and 
udes which make for satis- 
A somewhat similar 
by Walsh (1956) 
ever’s acceptance 
and adequacy of 


1951; Lum, 


value. 
entary males 
the overachi 


igations present some findings 
with the investigations cited 
9; Mitchell, 1959). The 


found that the overachiever 
vorthiness about himself 


more about the impression 
kes upon others. 
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Negative Self Value 

A number of investigators have dis- 
covered that the underachiever is self- 
derogatory and depressed in attitudes to- 
ward self (Horrall, 1957; Kimball, 1953; 
Kirk, 1952; Roth and Meyersburg, 1963; 
and Shaw, 1960). The underachiever has 
feelings of inadequacy, a concern about 
health, and a poor overall adjustment. In 
these studies it is also concluded that the 
underachiever has strong inferiority feel- 
ings and passivity which result in deliberate 
failure. Borislow (1962) suggests that the 
underachiever has a poor conception of 
his scholastic performance. In other in- 
vestigations it is indicated that the un- 
derachievers lack confidence in themselves 
and tend to withdraw, attempting to be 
self-sufficient (Gowan, 1957; Kurtz and 
Swenson, 1951). 


The literature discloses only one inves- 
tigator (Holland, 1959) who disagrees with 
this theory of negative self values. He 
indicates that the underachieving student 
has positive self attitudes. 


Authority Relations 
Acceptance of Authority 


Several investigations indicated that the 
overachiever has a good relationship with 
parents (Gowan, 1957; Gough, 1953; Hor- 
rall, 1957; Kurtz and Swenson, 1951). The 
parents are interested and supportive in 
regard to their children’s academic success 
and the children in turn respect their par- 
ents and attempt to please them by doing 
well academically. The child conforms to 
the demands and conventions which are 
important to the parents. Additional in- 
vestigations have obtained similar results 
regarding the overachieving student’s re- 
lationship with authority outside the home 
(Erb, 1961; Gerberich, 1941; Holland 1959; 
Merrill and Murphy, 1959). The over- 
achiever seems to like most of his instruc- 
tors and feels that he receives fair treat- 
ment. The overachiever attempts to create 
favorable impressions and is eager to pleas 
authority figures. This he does by getting 
his work in on time, turning in extra = 
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signments, exhibiting great interest in the 
course, and creating no discipline prob- 
lems in the classroom. 


Several other investigators indicate that 
there may be a negative relation between 
overachievers and their parents (Drews 
and Teahan, 1957; Haggard, 1957; Hoff- 
man, Rosen and Lippit, 1960; Horrall, 
1957); the theoretical assumption being 
that a child unable to obtain love, warmth, 
and understanding at home will compen 
sate for these needs by seeking, in their 
place, a teacher’s approval of his academic 
achievements. 

Hostility Toward Authority 

The underachiever’s hostility and aggte™ 
sion toward authority has been recognize 
by many investigators to be directly intl 
enced by his relationship with his parent 
(Hopkins, Molleson and Sarnoff, 1958; Hor- 
rall, 1957; Kimball, 1953; Kurtz and Swe? 
son, 1951; Shaw and Brown, 1957). m 
parents do not express their love for t n 
child and are somewhat indifferent or dis? 
terested in the child’s academic success. ~ 
general, there seems to be a great deal o 
conflict between one or both of the P% 
ents and the child. The underachievet oie 
that his parents have not given him jike 
material things in life that he would ales 
to have. In an investigation involving ne e 
only, Kimball (1953) concludes a ance 
underachiever does not have much c d 
of directly expressing his aggressive 
hostile feelings as he grows older—™ 
cases the father is felt to be very eso” 
strict, and dominating. Hopkins, aes uw 
and Sarnoff (1958) conclude that my pe 


A ; jec 
derachiever chooses his school subje tha” 
cause of parental pressures rathe 
genuine interest, pe 


This conflict and hostility see™ tid? 
carried over to authority figures Cavet? 
the home. This is indicated by Ks 1 
studies (Dowd, 1952; Kirk, 1952; 5 and 
1960; Shaw and Brown, 1957; sha qoe, 
Grubb, 1958; and Walsh, 1956). „do 
conclude that the underachieving, tant 4 
dislikes his instructors and is res! wor 
Such externally imposed tasks as hom 
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The 
ü eee E E 
: ee er's dislike and hostility is 
ZESA Aa characteristic which tends to 
“eh ‘ag ange impression, and as 
oo he is less acceptable to the in- 
An i 
investigati 
fie ge oa of elementary school 
the cee Walsh (1956) indicates that 
through erachiever acts defensively either 
tebe compliance, evasion, escape; blind 
On, or negativism. 


Interpersonal Relationships 


Posie; 

tive 

«ti a Relationships 

Weeki have indicated that the 

and ieving student seems to be aware 
concerned with others (Gebhert 


and k 

1957, t 1958; Gough, 1953; Gowan, 

195] olland, 1959; Kurtz and Swenson; 
The 


eaen, 1952; Pierce, 1952). 
the feka, aS interested and responsive 
€nies f gs of others and accepts them. 
Ward a feelings of ill will and animosity 
Nctio P one and is free of interpersonal 
Supporti cer relationships are strong an 
Song nde e. Middleton and Gutherie (1959) 
is the overachiever’s achieve- 

bo investi notivated by social acceptance. 
EF get mie of elementary school males 
ichieve h (1956) found that the over- 
i t has a present feeling of belong- 


A 
: My mae of other investigators seem 
19 int conflict with the theory of posi- 
959; p sona] relationships (Holland, 
int orrall, 1957; Krug, 1959; Merrill 
ring po, 1959). These researchers 
i tachie their respective studies that the 
in hee student tends to 

6) attitude toward peers: 
t indicates that one of the rea- 
in ihe Overachieving student 
nfusio academic area is 
thag jr CCept n in the areas of 
ting tt is n ance. It would appea® h 
pen Rong ot so much a factor o $ 
di 8 lee peers as it is 3 
es Ore time in individual tas 
ve ne less. 
e i erpersonal Relationships e 
Chie vestigations conclude hat thi 
Ver has conflict over his € 


ks an 


onduct 


and heterosexual adjustment (Horrall, 1957; 
a o Swenson, 1951; Snellgrove, 1960). 
investigations support this state- 

ment and indicate that the underachiev- 
ers are overly critical of others and ex- 
hibit asocial behavior (Gough, 1953; Gow- 
an, 1957; and Shaw and Brown, 1957). The 
underachiever also tends to be withdrawn 
self-sufficient, distinterested in others; and 
apathetic in many of his relationships with 
peers and adults. An investigation by Arm- 
strong (1955) reports that underachieving 
girls are not chosen for positions of re- 
sponsibility in extra-curricular activities; 
while the male underachievers prefer com- 
panions who are older than themselves. The 
underachiever obtains lower ratings on co- 
ndability, and judgment. 


operation, depe 
Walsh (1956) indicates that the under- 
achiever tends to feel rejected and isolat- 


ed from others. Holland (1959) seems both 
to agree and disagree with the theory of 
inadequate interpersonal relationships. He 
observes that the underachiever creates a 


less favorable impression upon peers and 
s and yet seems to be 


authority figure ms t 

poised, socially skillful, and flexible in his 

attitudes. 
Independence-Dependence Conflict 


Low Independence-Dependence Conflict 
Several investigations have indicated that 
overachiever's interest and emotional 
is high. He tends to be dominant 
up (Cohler, 1940; Horrall, 1957; 
d Murphy, 1959; Morgan, 1952). 
A number of investigations have concluded 
that the overachiever is dependable and 
responsible, having a basic seriousness of 
interests which enables him to perform in 
leadership capacities (Holland, 1959; Hol- 
land, 1961; Kurtz and Swenson, 1951; Mor- 
52). An investigation of elementary 
s by Walsh (1956) found that 
sever feels free to make choices 


e activities. 


the 
maturity 
in his gro 
Merrill an 


Holland, 1959; Mid- 
1959) disagree, to 
the theory that the over- 
e independent. They indi- 


’s success is MO- 


Other inye 
dleton and 


achiever 
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tivated by dependency and that he is more 
oriented toward achievement than toward 
independence. It is also indicated that the 
overachiever does well academically under 
direction, but is not as adept in situations 
demanding independent judgment. 

High Independence-Dependence Conflict 

A number of investigations have indi- 
cated that future goals, occupations and 
subjects are influenced by parental pres- 
sures and aspirations (Armstrong, 1955; 
Brown, Abeles, Iscoe, 1954; Hopkins, Mol- 
leson, and Sarnoff, 1958; Mitchell, 1959). 
The underachiever lacks a decisiveness to 
act and future occupations are chosen be- 
cause of the influence of others. One study 
of males only by Kimball (1953) found 
that the underachiever has prominent de- 
pendency needs. 

Contrary findings are reported by Stag- 
ner (1933) who concluded that the under- 
achiever has a high degree of self-suf- 
ficiency. 


Activity Patterns 
Academically Oriented 


Several investigators have indicated that 
the overachiever derives self satisfaction 
through work and has a high motivation 
to achieve (Gebhert and Hoyt, 1958; Krug, 


conclude that 
cally inclined, 
on, derives sat- 
g, has high edu- 
ls, relates school 
tends to regard 
an its job value. 


work to future goals, and 
education for more th 
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Socially Oriented 

Various investigations indicate that the 
underachiever lacks motivation and interest 
in the academic area, but obtains self sat- 
isfaction in other areas (Brown, Abeles, 
and Iscoe, 1954; Holland, 1959; Mitchell, 
1959; Terman and Oden, 1947). One cn 
ample is that he is considered more socially 
skillful than the overachiever. The under- 
achiever is unwilling to conform to aga 
demic requirements and has strong n 
tivity” interests as opposed to intellect 
interests, Several other investigators emp 
size the underachiever’s tendency aoe 
pleasure seeking and extroversion an 


ial reasons, 
tendency to go to college for social r ms 


Sarn- 


Gutherie, 1959). The 
found to have strong affiliation m 
he immaturely reaches out for contact 
periences. Gowan (1957) indicates th ‘nite 
underachiever has unclear and indet 
academic and occupational choices. 


Goal Orientation 

Realistic Goal Orientation coving 

Several investigations of overachit to 
males indicate that they have @ a are 
organize and plan their lives. bee om in 
dependable, consistent, and respon uest 
relationship to task demands an A and 
from others (Diener, 1960; Gebhe 95% 


Hoyt, 1958; Holland, 1959; cola pas 


. a Pi 
Morgan, 1952). The overachiever © ` yjec 
a basic seriousness of purpose, ai got” 
tually efficient, energetic, coms jud? 


and has an insight and realistic ae of 
toward himself and others. A oat jey 
other studies conclude that the ovarii po 
er is conservative in setting g04!5) > yas 
sistent and effective study habits; 


is orderly and planful; and 
seriousness of purpose (Dowd, 
berich, 1941; Gough, 1953; p 
Holland, 1961; Kurtz and Swenson yes 
Merrill and Murphy, 1959). Thee to? 
gations indicate that the overachi¢ 
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to 
z relate school work to future goals and 
intellectually efficient. 


Unrealistic Goal Orientation 
Ta = of investigators indicate that 
hicks de lerachiever is highly emotional, 
able à a oie to act, is restless, change- 
scoe RE unhappy (Brown, Abeles and 
son o Dowd, 1952; Kurtz and Swen- 
Mishen Holland, 1959; Lum, 1960; 
conclud new, Stagner, 1933). It is also 
Watton 4 that the underachiever lacks mo- 
either ir © complete tasks that are assigned 
invective school or at home. Several of the 
ers j gations emphasize the underachiev- 
nability to decide upon educational 
ie goals, and the difference 
Wre te ag interests and stated fu- 
sy nines goals. It is indicated that 
Ë dice Perachievers have no stated goals 
achieve lave stated goals impossible Bs 
Ovat {fomstrongs 1955; Dowd, 1994; 
off, 195 957; Hopkins, Molleson, and Sarn- 
958; Kurtz and Swenson, 1957; Lum, 


60; Mitchell, 1959). 


Conclusions 
ight of evidence i 
Seem to support the followin 
n ne the relationship of cor- 
Ment, Onality traits to academic achieve 


i 


The we 


Wou] n the literature 


clusion g con- 


ahy degree to which a student is able 
= handle his anxiety is directly re- 
ated to his level of achievement. 


T x 
A value the student places upo? his 
wn worth affects his academic * 


3 Chievement, 
ae ability to conform to and/or ac- 
min authority demands will deter- 

4 s ine the amount of academic success: 
na who are accepted and = 

ett ive relationships with pes a 
e er able to accept themselves. 9% 
on who do not have pee" accep 
Ce generally go outside the schoo 
5, „n Zonment for their satisfactions. 


i less conflict over independ 
Pendence relationships studen 
e places 


‘0 a 
Pes with, the more effort 
achievement. 


6. Activities which are centered around 
academic interests are more likely to 
produce successful achievement. 

7. The more realistic the goal the more 
chance there is of successful comple- 
tion of that goal. 
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Effects of Socio-Economic Level on MMPI 
Differences in Negro-White College Students! 


James Butcher, Brenda Ball, and Eva Ray 


University of North Carolina 


Recent investiga 


have failed to take into consideration variables o 
institutional differences, and socio-econo! 


directed toward studying Negro and white di 
o major comparisons 


variables in college students. Tw 


between groups of 50 each of white and 


matched for socio-economic level (SEL), 
16 white and 16 Negro females matched 


level and other sub-cultural factors were 


white and 26 Negro males and 
for SEL. Both socio-economic 


tions of Negro and white differences on the MMPI 


f age, sex, education, 
mic level. This investigation was 
fferences by controlling these 
were undertaken; (a) 
Negro males and females not 
and (b) between groups of 26 


found to influence MMPI characteristics. 


———— 


Investig: 
di eran Bations comparing MMPI profile 
Jects ha es between Negro and white sub- 
atising pe obtained inconsistent results, 
cedure, po ably from the sampling pro- 
nificant involved. Fry (1949) found no sig- 
Whi differences between Negro and 
Caldw Il (1954) in Pennsylvania while 
ers, fou (1954), using Alabama prison- 
a, paad Negroes higher on scales Sc, 
Negro a and Pd. Panton (1959) found 
bn Prisoners higher than white prison- 
Was al c, Ma, Pa, and F scales. There 
White SO a tendency (not significant) for 
Pq, © Prisoners to score higher on Hs and 


Hok 

male k280n and Calden (1960), using 
North ercular patients of predominantly 
Significa working class, found Negroes 
X may higher on Pd, Mf, Sc, Ma, 
Gon, An unpublished study conducte l 

On Heb and Eisdorfer (1959) on the 
nsi g ality patterns of medical patients, 
ludeq cm Negro and white subjects, con- 


Shag psychopathology exists in pa- 
R 


Sh are Grant Dahl- 


We 
tom indebted to Professor W. j 
belor of the Uiiversity of North Carolina for 
in°°atoh Suggestions during the initial stages f 
a Dret and for advice and assistance M T 
She a ation and presentation of = we 
€ responsible for errors which May remain. 


tients seeking medical care, and that de- 
viant profiles occurred in both Negro and 
white patients. The white group was sig- 
nificantly higher on Hs, D and Hy (the 
neurotic triad) while the Negroes were 
higher on Sc and Pd. Ball (1960), em- 
ploying the only non-institutionalized sam- 
ple yet reported (lower class Negro and 
higher status white, school children), found 
Negro boys higher on Hs and Negro girls 
higher on Sc, Si and F. White girls were 
found to be higher on K and Hy. Miller, 
Wertz, and Counts (1961) found that Ne- 
groes scored higher on L while whites 
were higher on Mf. These investigators 
concluded that social factors such as oc- 
cupational level, educational attainment, or 
institutional membership determine most of 
the variance in test scores, and that very 
little variance is associated with member- 
ship ina racial group. Dahlstrom and Welsh 
(1961) have also pointed out that the re- 
sults of most of these studies are what one 
would expect from differences in socio- 
economic level. 

The wide use of the MMPI for re- 
search and counseling in college popula- 
tions points up the necessity of studying 
Negro-white differences to determine if 
special research controls and new inter- 
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pretive norms are indicated for use in this 
setting. The present study was undertaken 
to determine if there were differences be- 
tween Negro and white MMPI profiles, 
when some of the possible contaminating 
factors of age, sex, education, regional 
background, and socio-economic level were 
controlled. 


Method and Procedure 
Subjects 


All Ss were college students who were 
enrolled in introductory psychology courses 
in their respective schools. The age range 
was 19 to 22 years. Ss not born and ed- 
ucated in North Carolina were removed 
to eliminate possible contaminating effects 
of regional differences. The experimental 
groups were drawn from two state insti- 
tutions. White Ss were obtained from the 
University of North Carolina (UNC) and 
Negro Ss from North Carolina College 
(NCC). After the elimination of out-of- 
state Ss and invalid profiles, the samples 
were reduced to 555 males and 101 females 
from UNC and 74 males and 130 females 
from NCC, Although the sample sizes are 
unequal it was necessary to have a larger 
number of white subjects to obtain ade- 
quate matching for socio-economic level. 

A control sample of white Ss from a 
small liberal arts college in North Carolina, 
Guilford College (GC), was obtained to 
determine if there were MMPI differences 
among white Ss attending different insti- 
tutions. Using each of the same criteria 
in the selection of Ss, samples of 84 males 
and 33 females were obtained, 

Procedure 


A Negro examiner at the Negro college 
and white examiners at the white colleges 
were used. The MMPI was group admin- 
istered and hand scored. Records with L 
and K scales above a critical score of T=70 
and F scale above T=80 were disqualified, 
In addition to the MMPI, Ss were given 
a biographical questionnaire and asked to 
furnish, in confidence, information regard- 
ing their age, place of birth, high school 
location, and the occupation and annual 
family income of their parents, 
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Warner’s (1949) Occupational Index 
(OI) was modified to include both oc- 
cupations more prevalent in Southern states 
and annual family income. Using this socio- 
economic level (SEL) scale ranging from 
I (high SEL) to 7 (low SEL) each S was 
assigned an SEL score. Admittedly, the 
OI is only a gross measure of socio-econ- 
omic level in matching Negro and white 
Ss since the same occupation often carries 
higher status and/or higher income, in one 
group than in the other. However, this 
method seemed to be the most adequate 
approach available. 


Comparisons 


Three major comparisons were under- 
taken: (A) To determine if there wer’ 
MMPI differences between white males 
and females attending different college 
a control comparison was designed using 
Ss matched for age, sex, education, and s0- 
cio-economic level. Forty-nine UNC ma - 
and 49 GC males (SEL 2 and 3) and 1 
UNC females and 16 GC females were 
compared. (B) To determine subcultura 
differences other than socio-economic, E 
comparison was made between a repr 
sentative sample of 50 males and 50 females 
from both UNC and NCC. These $s ee 
matched for age, sex, education, and rea 
as were the other groups, but not matcher 
for SEL. This sample was representat!" 
of each SEL in the subject population de- 
was random within each SEL. (C) T° G, 
termine possible differences between, 
gro and white Ss who were matchet 
age, sex, education, and socio-econom!¢ 
el, comparisons between 26 NCC pone | 
UNC males (SEL 5) and 16 NCC a? 
UNC females were made. 


for 


a 


Results en 
A multi-variate analysis would have ia of 
appropriate for this study, but beet rel 
the unequal sample sizes and the oy e t0 
desire to make this study compara te Í 
previous studies of this nature sepa!" [pv 
tests on MMPI scales were performe here 
terpretation of these results shoul or 
fore be guarded because of the interco” 
tion of some MMPI scales. 


d 
| 


ee of significance were performed 
visual ma appearing different upon 
iles and pection of the group mean pro- 
ences be E those scales on which differ- 
Previous} a Negro and white Ss have 
acts rd een reported. All significance 
TW so e performed on non-K corrected 

res, two-tailed tables were used 


and 
a level of significance was es- 


I 

chine control Comparison A, only the 

is ao significantly different (p < .05) 
hite males while no significant dif- 


erene 
es a F: . j 
Parison. ppeared in the white female com- 


eon Fults of Comparison B, between 
Negro ntative (non-matched) samples of 
Senteq ir nd white male subjects, are pre- 
rong me Table 1. Negro males were high- 
ere hehe L and Ma while white subjects 

Sults ee on Pa and Es scales. The re- 
tative g omparison B between represen- 
are ta of white and Negro females 
wn in Table 2. Negro females were 


Comp . Table 1 
cic of MMPI Scores of Representative 
Ples of Negro Males (N = 50) and 
White Males (N = 50) 


Mean 
4 N Differ- 
Mens (NCC) White (UNC) ar i 
L =D Mean Values 
po 886 zas 282 220 245 
3 a 3.04 3.98 3.01 
H, 1432 4.60 14.70 4.46 
: Ta 3.04 460 301 
Ry 1902 aoo 18.86 4:40 
= i so gogi ES 
Mp 3890 s392 16.86 4.79 
Pa 78.84 471 2482 4.99 1.48 NS 
z So 2.56 9.06 3.09 2.95** 
s ae 710 11.70 6.79 
Ma TE 7.51 11.18 7.89 A 
: a see ires sor 20 
n 47 7386 23.00 7.67 
: Ke a jee oe T NS 
à e ? 
: 07 1536 32 
qoe ese 4o14 BT 2.88** 
“pS -05 
ea 
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significantly higher on the L scale and 
white females were higher on Mf, Pa and 
R scales. 


Table 2 
Comparisons of MMPI Scores of R tati: 
Sample of Negro Females (N a el 
White Females (N = 50) 


Mean 
i Differ- 
Scale Negro (NCC) White (UNC) ence t 
Mean SD Mean SD Values 
L 488 2.53 2.42 155 4.429 
F 4.36 2.88 4.04 2.67 
K 14.10 3.60 14.64 3.31 
Hs 6.44 2.01 5.80 3.75 
D 20.60 4.86 18.92 4.76 
Hy 21.52 5.10 21.04 5.61 
Pd 15.66 3.49 14.88 3.78 
Mf 84.30 4.09 36.96 5.06 2.89°* 
Pa 7.54 2.95 9.86 3.18 3.78** 
Pt 12.42 6.11 12.96 6.19 
Se 11.44 5.93 10.86 6.61 
Ma 18.38 4.29 17.04 4.18 
si 25.10 6.83 25.76 7.44 
A 18.32 7.01 12:52 6.21 
R 16.46 2.80 17.86 3.50 2.26* 
*p<.05 
ep 2.01 


The results of Comparison C, in which 
Negro and white subjects were matched 
for age, sex, education, and socio-economic 
level, are presented in Tables 3 and 4. 
One result of matching Ss for SEL is that 
it introduced unequal variances on some 
; particularly Si and Es in the male 
groups and Pt and Sc in the female groups. 
It should be noted that these unequal var- 
jances did not necessarily produce statisti- 
cally significant t values. As shown in Table 
3 Negro males had significantly higher ele- 
vations on K, Ma, and Es, while white 
male Ss were higher on the Pa, Mf, Pt, Si, 
and A scales. The Negro and white female 
comparison is shown in Table 4. Negro 
females had significantly higher elevation 
on the L scale and white females were 
significantly higher on Pa and Mf (ie. in 
the “feminine” direction). 


scales 
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Table 3 
Comparison of MMPI Scores of Negro Males 
(N = 26) With White Males (N = 26) Matched 
For Socio-Economic Level (5) 


Mean 
Differ- 
Scale Negro (NCC) White (UNC) ence t 
Mean SD Mean SD Values 
L 4.15 2.57 2.88 2.23 2:68** 
F 4.57 3.47 427 2.61 
K 15.57 4.41 12.50 4.01 2:65** 
Hs 4.34 2.54 5.15 3.15 
D 18.69 4.04 19.88 4.56 
Hy 19.50 3.90 19.23 4.09 
Pd 16.26 3.89 17.50 5.38 .93 NS 
Mf 23.11 5.22 27.58 5.93 2.85** 
Pa 7.57 2.85 946 3.25 2,29" 
Pt 10.88 7.44 16.19 8.24 2.04* 
Sc 11.84 7.25 13.88 7.42 .99 NS 
Ma 19.92 3.90 15.73 5.07 2,55* 
Si 20.88 5.24 26.35 9.58 2.78** 
A 10.11 7.09 16.23 9.16 270** 
R 15.23 8.67 16.15 4.14 
Es 48.53 4.91 43.76 8.15 2.56* 
*p<.05 
“p <.01 
Table 4 


Comparison of MMPI Scores of Negro Females 
(N = 16) With White Females (N = 16) Matched 
For Socio-Economic Level (3 and 4) 


Mean 
Differ- 
Scale Negro (NCC) White (UNC) ence t 
Mean SD Mean SD Values 
L 4.87 2.55 2.81 1.76 2.64** 
F 3.62 1.99 418 3.18 
K 15.81 3.85 14.25 4.34 
Hs 6.62 3.24 6.63 5.19 
D 22.31 4.45 20.31 5.88 
Hy 22.06 5.18 20.06 4.41 
Pd 16.94 3.36 16.31 4.67 
Mf 34.87 3.06 38.63 5.33 2.14* 
Pa 7.94 3.06 11.19 2.68 8.22** 
Pt 11.44 4.77 16.00 9.35 1.74 NS 
Sc 10.69 5.12 14.75 10.18 1.42 NS 
Ma 17.06 2.20 17.62 4.42 
Si 26.62 7.34 28.94 3.11 
A 12.50 6.98 14.69 8.19 -81 NS 
R 17.94 2.86 16.31 2.67 1.66 NS 
Es 43.75 4.61 43.75 7.07 
Sp <.05 5 
**p < 101 
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Discussion 

The control comparison made between 
two white college samples suggests that 
North Carolina students attending these 
institutions are quite similar in MMPI 
characteristics. The only significant differ- 
ence on all 16 MMPI scales in both the 
male and female comparisons was on the 
K scale in the male contrast, which is prob- 


ais S j atle O 
ably a chance finding. Since very lile Ea 
the variance can be attributed to such 1 


stitutional differences, the data in the 10% 
lowing comparisons are probably indepen 5 
ent of some of the characteristics associato? 
with university setting such as size, specia 
zation, or difficulty level. 

The possible contaminating effects ; 
ferent socio-economic levels was controle i 
by making comparisons on groups whit, 
had been equated for socio-economic et, 
and on representative samples of Negro yee 
white, male and female Ss that had n 
been matched for SEL. c) 

The results of Comparisons (B) and re 
indicate that sub-cultural differences late 
independent of sex and socio-econome a 
el. That is, the possible contaminat i 
effects of different socio-economic 
was controlled by making comparisons 
groups which had been roughly ed at 
for socio-economic level and on represe 
tive samples of Negro and white, ma rl for 
female, Ss that had not been ma A 


of dit- 


ed 
tche ei 


SEL. In both the matched and repre he 
tive comparisons for males and e 1 the 
L scale was higher for Negroes ® 
Pa scale higher for white Ss. yur! 
It should be noted that other sub-Cl ig. 
differences were obtained but were pn 
dependent of sex of S. That is, New whit? 
were higher on the Ma scale ane ip 
females were higher on the i 
both the representative and the ™ 
comparisons. dw 
The differences between Negro 4? ay 
Ss in the matched comparison at sph 
looked upon as artifacts. If a differe 58) 
had been used in the matched comP gine” 
different results might have been ° "Gs Peg 
Equating SEL for Negro and white jege 7 
sents some problems. Although ©° on i 
can be matched reasonably well 
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3 their parent’s occupation, there is 
E ¿ antee that Negro Ss are of the same 
job lina i Ss, since both incomes and 
Whites po differ for Negroes and 
Ss had 7 ea ieee difficulty occurred when 
dors Sai to SELs. Socio-eco- 
sidered bd for Negroes cannot be con- 
ths iea 1e same as SEL 5 for whites since 
and Pliage modal level in the Negro group, 
This t prer level in the white group. 
on ial ig ee comparison for males, 
with S white Ss are being compared 
A tonne who are in the modal SEL 
inces pone This may explain the dif- 
‘ene hr in this comparison. Negro 
s Wire Aee on K and Es, while white 
tough] nener on ME, Pt, Si, and A. Given 
come fe same low occupation and in- 
Overal] high white Ss, in adapting to an 

gh socio-economic group appear 
© more socially introverted and anxious 


tha 
n Negr . 
Som groes who are closer to their own 


thom female groups, only the R scale 
Vasive k difference in addition to the per- 
that q difference on L and Pa. The fact 
in g, SSe male differences do not appear 
the aema comparisons may be due to 
male ferent SEL category used for the 
Smal] : (SEL 3 and 4) necessitated by the 
fe ‘umber of white females in L 5 
Ma males of SEL 5 could have been 


tche f 
end the results might have been more 
Come table to those found in the male 


parisons, 


coun results of this study indicate that 
- me Ors using the MMPI with Negro 
z eT or students varying i socio-ec0- 
More _ Evel will find profile interpretation 
aitse Complicated, These data are not e- 
jiti of evident limitations, proposed as 
ets, ppa norms for this population of sub- 
tong hey do suggest, however, that addi- 
"ey he orms would be desirable for more 
© profile interpretation. 


T 

ed P 

rate olifferences obtained when Ss w 

W ppe for socio-economic Jevel also pon 
is variable 


in aie 
i fur, Recessity of controlling this na 
ite studies, Further studies of Negt 


and white subjects from other populations 
with appropriate controls will be required 
to determine accurately the usefulness of 
the MMPI with Negro subjects. This study 
suggests also that the MMPI may be usefull 
in other social psychological research since 
it shows sensitivity to both socio-economic 
and other sub-cultural influences. 


Summary 


Recent investigations of Negro and white 
differences on the MMPI have failed to 
take into consideration variables of age, 
ation, institutional differences, and 
‘el. This study was direct- 
ro and white dif- 


sex, educ: 
socio-economic lev 
ed toward studying Neg 

ferences by controlling these variables in 
college students. Both socio-economic and 
other sub-cultural factors were found to 
influence MMPI characteristics. 


Received March 4, 1968. 
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Research Frontier 


Current Research on the Career Development of Scientists 
William W. Cooley 


Center for Research in Careers, Harvard University 


In 1956 a conference was held at Colum- 
bia Universitys Arden House to consider 
current research on scientific careers. ( Sup- 
er & Bachrach, 1957). The participating 
psychologists used the conference as a 
forum to consider the general problem of 
research in vocational psychology. In this 
paper I will consider aspects of the gen- 

| eral problem of research in careers as re- 
lated to my recently completed Scientific 
Careers Study (Cooley, 1963) 2 

Most of the participants at the Arden 
House conference called for a movement 
away from the classical trait-and-factor ap- 
proach, which had been used for years as 
a method of determining the personal traits 
needed for a particular line of work. As 
Super (1963) put it, “this model matches 
youth and jobs and assumes that once the 
match is made the lucky pair lives happily 
ever after.” 

The reaction against the classical model 
may have gone too far. It is perhaps still 
valid to consider procedures for anticipat- 
ing vocational decisions from the types of 
measurements and observations counselors 
are able to make. Today, however, the 
trait-and-factor problem should not simply 
be the task of relating a test score to some 
final occupation, but rather a consideration 
of the pattern of attributes that are related 
to the sequence of decisions as students 
move through our schools and into the 
world of work. 


1The Scientific Careers Study was supported by 
the Cooperative Research Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education (Project Number 436). My current 
research is supported by NIMH Grant Number 
MH-07308-01 to Harvard’s Center for Research 
in Careers, Professor Anne Roe, Director, 
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Super (1963) has expressed the hopé 
that statistical methods can be developer 
for the study of career development ve 
are as appropriate as regression and © 
criminant methods were for the ali 
trait-and-factor approach. The follow! 
discussion presents some arguments | sis 
the continued use of discriminant m m 
which Tiedeman (1951) first suggest? 95y” 
applicable to problems in vocationa jen” 
chology. Empirical results from the 5¢ 
tific Careers Study are referred to IP 
attempt to illustrate the arguments. 


Factor Theory 


«der 
Most active researchers today or on 
career development to be a part % ts 
sonality development. The primary 235P on 
of career development which are “J and 
cern in this paper are the education 
vocational plans and decisions W®! sch! ol 
makes in going from elementary $i, 
through college and out into the firs ed & 
situation. These decisions are ami in ; 
be in part a function or manifesta 
personality, 


o defis” 
In this context, personality 15 a d i 
in terms of the conceptual schem? ons 
Summarize and interpret previous 1% guto 
of the person and to anticip oe int is 
responses, Personality is a theoret whic? d 
pretation of the person’s behavior 5 Bash x) 
derived from all of his previously ality F 
behavior. This definition of persori es 
lows McClelland (1951), and ine 
tellectual functioning. 
a 
See, for example: Bordin, Nach ef 0 
(1963), Holland (1963), Roe (1956) $ 
and Tiedeman & O'Hara (1963). 


ee e a a ee as ee eae eee 


Research Frontier 


Cee Apes types of conceptual 
With pe lave been advanced for dealing 
as possounltyy chiefly because psycholo- 
probleme poe many different kinds of 
May not b though factor theory may or 
b i e useful in dealing with mental 
change for example, or for explaining 
Particul ‘a personality, it seems to be a 
ing the. y operational scheme for describ- 
That is current personality of a person. 
theory , over short periods of time, factor 
Model oe as a useful and economical 
Served = account for the previously ob- 
© pre ie i of behavioral responses and 
cur in th t what responses are likely to oc- 
ver y i. near future. The length of time 
epend hich predictions are valid would 
indivi Anal 6 the relative stability of the 
and ie s personality under investigation 
In type of prediction attempted. 
na factorial conceptualization of 
i an m avion, personality has its locus 
Personali imensional space. An individual's 
ace Eai is his unique location m this 
Pattern he location determined by the total 
Te ay; ot the m behavioral measures which 
Wh vailable for that individual. People 
“ctor A e similar patterns of test scores (or 
Similar discriminant scores) will occupy 
That ; C8ions of this m-dimensional space. 
similar” People who behave similarly, ho 
A SE nie pero People with simi K 
‘reer tes tend to make similar pes i 
ist ea ecisions, Once the regions of te 
q Leo oh or discriminant space ocupi‘ - 
€ision € making particular types of me a 
i eso, are defined, the probability se 
estim, will make a certain decision ©4 
p, ated, 


Or ex é 
ilter agample, if a decision between, wg 
Po ives has been made by individua 

uch as 


in the behavioral space § 

co. ehavioral space, SU“). 
e lege preparatory curricu um in high 
i (B) non-college p*eP 

ehay: i ; 
S a Vioral space will contain regions 
pler re Many individuals chose over 
req , lons in which choice 


“hong t A. There may be at ] 
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choosers to B choosers at a particular point 
in the space determines the probability 
that choice A will be made by persons at 
or near that point. This scheme of analysis 
is generalizable to decision-making situa- 
tions involving more than two alternatives. 


Although it is assumed here that the 
differences among individuals which re- 
sult in different choice behaviors can be 
best described by locating individuals as 
points (or vectors) in a multidimensional 
personality space, it is also recognized that 
environmental factors play an important 
this process. This effect can be 
an environmental space, 
ich are determined by 


sampling conditions in the individual's en- 
vironment. The personality or behavioral 
space would be defined by factors from 
the domains of ability, interest, values, 
temperament, needs, and motives, whereas 
the environmental space contains factors 
based upon such information as father's 
occupation, parents’ expectations for child, 
school opportunities, home climate, relig- 

roup membership, ete. 


ious and ethnic S10" 
Methods of multivariate analysis can be 


used to reduce either space to the minimum 
number of dimensions needed to describe 
the differences among individuals, or among 
roups of individuals making similar types 
of decisions, 5O that a large mass of data 
can be reduced to a more manageable 
3 Roe and Siegleman (1964) have re- 
how multivariate analysis can 
to establish relationships be- 
two types of spaces. 
in a certain region of the en- 
vironmental space is a function of those 
conditions in the environment which are 
likely to affect educational and career de- 
cisions. AS in the behaviorial space, the 
density of points representing a particular 
e of choice varies from region to region 
of the environmental space. Location in 


part in 
examined by use of 
the dimensions of wh 


Location 


1962) provide descriptions 
dures for these multi- 
A dures. Also, see Sells (1963) for a 
variate ee in favor of this type of multi- 
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the environmental space is related to choice 
behavior for two reasons: 

(1) Different regions of the environmental space 
tend to reinforce certain behaviors more than 
others. This environmental effect will in part de- 
termine the individual's personality. 

(2) Different regions of the environmental space 
also affect choice behavior directly, without neces- 
sarily affecting verbal responses to test stimuli. 
This is because certain environmental variables, 
such as socio-economic status of parents, affect 
choice directly by limiting some choices and 
expediting others. 


Developmental Stages 

Since learning occurs continuously, it is 
possible that the relative locations of in- 
dividuals in the behavioral space will 
change over time. It is therefore necessary 
to break the process of career choice into 
stages. In the study of entrance into scien- 
tific careers, gross chronological stages can 
be used, based upon the decision points 
which are encountered as one moves 
through our schools and into work situa- 
tions. These are similar to Super’s (1957) 
developmental stages, as modified in Cooley 
(1958). 

During the extended period of time in 
which one “becomes” a scientist, predic- 
tion is directed toward the next stage of 
development rather than to some hypo- 
thetical “final” occupation. The assumption 
is that the relative positions of individuals 
in the behavioral and environmental space 
is sufficiently stable to allow the predic- 
tions of choice over a four- or five-year 
span. That is, the changes in personality 
which do occur over such a period are 
fairly uniform over all persons, so that 
their positions, relative to each other, do 
not change to any significant degree. 
ve cmc ye che oe 
deo bpmer en to ae early stages of 

alternatives are grossly 


categorized in some fashion and a decision 
is made from among the 


the alternative chosen i 
ized and a second dec 
This process of refinement takes place over 
an extended period of time. 

At early stages (grades 5 to 9 
unreasonable for the investigat 


ision is made; ete, 


) it seems 
or to take 
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specific occupational preferences at ea 
value because specific goals are a 
during these early years. Thus, for examp!¢, 
natural science as a broad occupationa 
area (both pure and applied) is conside e 
as an undifferentiated field through high 
school. Only after entrance to college does 
the student (and hence the researcher) 
need to consider more specific criterio! 
groups within science. 


The Irreversible Nature of 
Certain Decisions " 
Although the decision to embark eT 
scientific career cannot be eonsideret, it 
a single event occurring at some pon ns 
time, certain crucial educational oe i 
which are forced at several stages of e% ae 
tional development, limit the career P ne 
sibilities open to an individual when l 
terminates his education. Because O 
specialized nature of work in ae a op: 
technology, after a certain stage of cae i 
ment is reached (perhaps somew yo 3 
senior high school), changes in the Py a 
tial scientist pool (PSP) are essent ates 
one-way proposition—out. This ins ci 
the irreversible nature of certain Or rst 
of vocational development, a PoI). 
emphasized by Ginzberg et al. (18: arcet’ 
I shall now turn to the Scientific e ink 
Study to illustrate how this type ° 
ing can guide research in careers. 
Description of the Scientific Care? antf 
The general purpose of the ow cost 
Careers Study was to examine the Foto) 
of becoming a scientist, from ae college 
school through four years beyon ak 
in order to determine the major a po”, 
fecting the decisions involved in oe state 
ess. The goal of this study was uo rout, 
description of how scientists as it rate 
differ from other professionals, bu ih” 
an explanation of movement m gi: # 
and possibly out of scientific i dep” t 
There were two general types © phe fir 5 
ent variables in this investigation. ji 
a dec?” wê 
type is based upon the various CY sno 
students are forced to make as ho 
through the schools. The other © 
type is derived from stated cate? 


an 


rs Suet 


te 
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Table 1 
Grade Spans and Sizes of Groups 

Sampl = = 
Group. soot . Grade Span Grad 
Grad udents Elem. Jr. ILS. High Sch. College cae uate 
Cride 5 143 5 6 789 cing 
Grade 1 167 8 9 10 11 12 
Grade u ie 1112 131415 

Tade 3 4 15 
an 16 93 14 15 16 17 18 

tal 700 16 17 18 19 20 


and ine 
oals, me the stability of those career 
Cationa] He the relationships between edu- 
Portant, si cisions and career plans are im- 
o pA E for example, a student may 
aliai of study which would 
jh fiye. n of his plan highly unlikely. 
“Bn Was year overlapping longitudinal de- 
Within five P loyed in order to investigate 
Years ð foe years sixteen critical 
5, accom A org agar process. This 
a nts ay by selecting 700 male 
tt art, Table 1 ive grade levels, three grades 
ing five gro shows the grades covered by 
Clideg eo an the number of students 
iS by ach. 
nop Ons bn of overlap allowed com- 
Whi Our destre. a adjacent groups. It was 
in u fth er = expectation to predict 
fact €oretica] es Sea would become Ph.D. s 
tares which paysies; but rather to identify 
op r RES related to educational and 
Sty r Velopment made at the various stages 
oana. and to predict from o 
Sin Sup Y. Thus trends found in om 
lows X in could be cross-validated using 
time me eee obtained from the tol- 
"a shool oE as they moved into the 
seq ajor oo 
X06, in stud vantage of this design when 
the Vation, p US entrance into a particular 
Moy, Samplin area such as science is that 
Seni Selene of age groups can become 
‘Org, Ctive from grade 5 to college 
ig Simply our elementary school boys 
with : y above average in general a 
San n this ince the future scientists lie 
he Pleq t Sroup. The college population 
Pon” ete of science majors for 
Ch OWI $ 
tatud 8 the selection of the 70 


i 7 . p 
t was given an intensive 


Make re 


Pari 


a 
0 boys, 


þattery 


of tests which included measures of ability. 
interest, values, temperament, motives, and 
home background questionnaires. Each 
student was contacted each of the five years 
of the study to determine career plans and 
educational decisions. This was done by 
both interviews and questionnaires. Con- 
tact was maintained with over 90 per cent 


of the original sample. 


Illustrative Results 

It is difficult to summarize the results 
of five years of research in so brief a space. 
However, a small sample of these results 
may be useful to illustrate the approaches 
used. Those interested in the details be- 
hind this summary can consult the full 
report (Cooley, 1963).* 

The major method of analysis used in 
this investigation was multiple-group dis- 
criminant analysis. Students were classified 
into criterion groups depending upon edu- 
cational decisions and current career plans. 
The following four criterion groups were 
used for the three younger samples (boys 

elligence selected at 


with above average int 
grades 5, 8, and 11), with the exception 
(NCNT) was an “empty” 


that group ( N 
group until senior high school. 


() Potential Scientist Pool (PSP): Attend a four 
year college, major in one of the natural sciences 
or engineering with plans to pursue a career in 
science, applied science, or engineering. 

(2) College-NonScience (CNS): Attend a four year 
college, majoring in something other than science 
or engineering, with no plans to pursue a career 


: jentific field. 
uw 2 oncollege-Teehnical (NCT): Not attend a 
(3) age. Full or part-time school at- 


being distributed by the Co- 

ative Branch of the U.S. Office of 
Piscation s of the Documents Expedit- 
ing Project. 
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tendance may be the case, but only at a one or 
two year technical school. The career is in tech- 
nology, at least for the near future. 


(4) NonCollege-NonTechnical (NCNT): Not at- 
tend a four year college. Full or part-time school 
attendance may be the case, but only at a junior 
college or two year business or accounting school. 
The career is not in technology. 


To illustrate the findings from this type 
of investigation, the ability and interest 
analysis can be briefly summarized. 


Abilities: In the early years prior to 
junior high school, ability does not appear 
to be related to educational and career 
plans, given boys with above average 
ability. Also at this early stage, the PSP 
does not stand out as the most able group 
and is no more able than the other boys 
planning college. In fact, there is little dif- 
ference in abilities between boys planning 
college and those not. From junior high 
school through senior high school, the abil- 
ity information becomes more and more im- 
portant. During the transition from high 
school to college, it becomes a very critical 
domain, the PSP being the more able group. 
A surprising finding was that the college 
non-science students were no more able 
than their fellow college preparatory stu- 
dents who did not go on to college. A 
little later, the ability information avail- 
able on the college science majors showed 
very little relationship to post-college plans 
or decisions. So it is only in applying for 
acceptance to a college which trains scien- 
tists or engineers, or during senior high 
school, when deciding that science requires 
able students, that the less able drop out. 


Interests: The surprising finding with re- 
gard to measured interests was that “the 
wrong” scales seemed to be making the 
long-range predictions. Although the scien- 
tific interest scale on the Kuder Preference 
Test is obviously related to current plans 
to be a scientist at the time the Kuder is 
taken, it is no more related to member- 
ship in the PSP five years later than were 
those earlier stated plans. Asking an 11th 
grade boy whether or not he wants to 
become a scientist is just as indicative of 
what he will be doing as a college junior 
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with respect to science, as is his score 0n 
the Kuder scientific scale. However, if that 
llth grade student's score is also high 0” 
a scale which might be considered people- 
oriented or extrovertive, such as the per 
suasive scale, he may very well change 
from a science career. Thus it is the pattern 
of Kuder interest scores that has the long 
range validity. 
General Research Implications h 
This study is probably the first researc. 
effort to employ an overlapping longi 
tudinal design, and the modest ere 
achieved here suggests the promise of t ; 
technique." Now that most vocational pa 
chologists view career choice as a develop 
mental process, longitudinal studies see 
to be essential. Also, since research 
erally involves a series of successive | 
proximations, the overlapping design me 
it possible to accomplish more in @ 
time span. This in part reflects 4 af 
tion that it is more fruitful to study 2 Pie 
ticular occupational area over a Tong iall 
velopmental span than to consider 19 lop 
“all” occupations at a particular deve 
mental stage. 


A related implication is 
broad educational and career 
categories as dependent variables: jsh 
though it may be useful to disting ons 
among very specific types of occupa abl? 
when considering adults, it is unrease rag? 
to make greater distinctions at eat i selves 
of development than students them? yel 
make or need to make. The question he 
here concerned the factors relate jo! 
initial attraction to a broad occuP? pent 
area (i.e, science) and the subir tion 
factors related to the further dis 
which students make within scienc® -pê 

This investigation has also illustrato aly’ 
advantages of applying discriminant © he 
sis to logical domains of predictors on 
than pooling all available data iet p 
The procedure makes it much 4 alten 
interpret results and has the adde yest 
tage of being able to compare d 


y 
aw? 


n- 


5A similar design was first propos? 
(1956). 
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raining power of different types of 
Tani Sao Also, the number of discrim- 
Yields is ctions which a particular domain 
TI revealing. 
Tei ht aap of the probability-of-group- 
seen in ae Prediction system was clearly 
Berlex “gt study. This technique not only 
but tet ee accurate predictions, 
the prob; = A ae an estimate of error. I 
if he Tek z z that student i will “survive 
We will E decision A is .70, then we know 
ifia “host wrong 30 per cent of the time 
Thar ee all students like i to group 
ant intr: abilities summarize all the rele- 
ictorg R with respect to both pre- 
out para criteria, whenever statements 
individual students are desired. 


Fur 

oe geek is needed in test develop- 

re sue he overlapping design is to be 
Needeg cessful. Reliable instruments are 
Similar which are capable of measuring 
4 mice ne dimensions over a wide 
Counted a The Rorschach test had been 
Were M on for this purpose, but the results 
to ¢ eve) factory. It would seem possible 
test w Op reliable, parallel forms of group 
Age ra hich could be administered over the 

nge represented here. 
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Comments and Letters 


Effectiveness of the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
As a Predictor of Scholastic Success in College 


Despite widespread use of the Guilford Zim- 
merman Temperament Survey (GZTS) in psycho- 
logical appraisal, information concerning the ef- 
fectiveness of this instrument as a predictor of 
scholastic success in college is scanty. Webb and 
Goodling (1958) found no significant relationship 
between various GZTS scores and grade point 
average (GPA), while Witherspoon and Melberg 
(1959), in a study of first semester freshmen found 
low relationships between GPA and R and P traits, 
However, the former study was restricted to the- 
ology students while the latter study did not partial 
out scholastic aptitude. The present study utilized 
a large entering freshman class of a presumably 
representative municipal university and was de- 
signed to ascertain whether the GZTS could en- 
hance the prediction of GPA after scholastic ap- 
titude was taken into account. A study of this 
nature seemed justified since, on the basis of 
available evidence, no definitive conclusions could 
be drawn concerning the effectiveness of this 


Method 


S 
Subjects consisted of an entering freshman co 
of about 900 students at The University ©. ission 
in the fall semester of 1961. Prior to aaen a 
these students were administered the PE, 
College Ability Test (SCAT) and the GZTS. Pegable 
of early drop-outs, sickness, and other unav Be 
sources of attrition the number of stu first se 
whom SCAT scores, GZTS scores, and a re" 
mester GPA’s were ultimately available ie for 
duced to 776. The mean raw SCAT o 15.3. 
these students was 71.1 with an S.D. tel 
This value was equivalent to approxima = at 
62nd percentile on the national norms o fairly 
year, suggesting that these students WO eats 
typical of the entering college freshman. GPA 
r intercorrelations were computed betwee" scores 
SCAT, and the 10 GZTS scores. All en re 
which correlated significantly with GEA ie was 
tained for analysis and a Wherry-D00 to 


t 
aa i indicate the exte- je 
survey as a scholastic predictor, Yet, at least some snpseguenfly computed ts ingles, in a multe 
colleges include the GZTS in an entrance battery Re cock dae TS E us relation bas d 
or for student counseling, presumably because it a HUPFOVE ea tne Side 
bears some relation to scholastic success. Also, on * Single test of academic apti P 
a rational basis, terms such as “Production, Serious- Result g5 
mindedness, Interested in thinking,” which are esults he 10 GT 
used to describe the various traits, appear as The SCAT variable and seven of par the “g 
though they might predict some of the non-intel- scores correlated with GPA at or bey placed w 
lective attributes associated with the better stu- level of significance (Table 1). When Epal 
dent. a Wherry-Doolittle the following s¢4 
Table 1 
Intercorrelations between GPA, SCAT, and Seven GZTS Scores 
for 776 Entering Freshmen at The University of Akron 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 2 
T 40L -102 207 -120 -156 -007 .l6l a 
; Aa i -012 149 041 -213 015 216 e 
Se ae ey -120 348382157) 066 
4 Restraint 030 
Be 007-184 101 470 
5 Ascendance 602 951 921 114 
6 Sociability i e 089 129 
T Emot. Stab. 198 i188 
8 Thoughtful or 003 
9 Masculinity 
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cre; m 
Msg dn the multiple R took place: SCAT, 40l; 
500; The $ A87; A, 495; T, .499; E, 499; G. 

e S.E. of the final R was = .027. i 


Ü the SE Discussion 
Clearly the y of the R is taken into account, then 
addition of eu increments subsequent to the 
may he M trait are of questionable validity 
therefore not survive cross-validation. It would 
to the M Pany prudent to confine this discussion 
sented a zait (Masculinity-Ferinity) which repre- 
A koo increase in the prediction 0 
the g T ba that which was accomplished by 
Negatively Sere aloe The M trait correlated 
dicate that viti GPA which would appear to in- 
Crests res © some extent, the less an individual's 
SX the oe those which typify his (or her) 
is ig’ A oe likely he is to succeed in college. 
f.oWledged ee since it has long been ac- 
minine in that college males tend to be more 
° Kierat. their interests than their non-college 
“st ™ore mas and similarly, college females tend to 
© do aE culine in their interests than females 
vant in ang college. It may be that the 
ch € as ref] his context, can be taken at face 
Tt*cteristie of 4 differential attitudes or interests 
iak UPposedhy the two sexes; and, since college 
a of vi y promotes a broadening and liberali- 
jus oped ews, students with less typical an 
Sted interests may be more positively ad- 


t o ) 
Tdeavors 7a hence successful at their academic 


Prelimina 


em of dar 
amp BE, ay study to oe 
Diratig Mong other objectives, the occupation? 
and the occupational expectations oF 
of college undergraduates majoring 1 
tn Bricult Delaware Valley College of aad 

ns: Rank in Doylestown, Bucks County» 


e o ’ 
ion petional aspiration was 
at; Most 5 tegen chose to 
tonal gyi’, t0; Follow as 2 career. 
the Pation expectation was considered to 
a mona o i fhe individual, reali 
low Which 4 be obstacles in his way> © 
he realistically believed he wo 


Wha aS 

i ag, 

CSE ty, reer, It was that the res 
: assume! 

d he same Wi 


Xp 

rj, D t $ 

natience nao of choices were 

tet dine conflict, but that the respondent who 

; E hi choice < 
MES a R ulting in 0% 

tp al xperience conflict TeS 

I beca frustration, 

tiong at pe apparent to the writer that an in 
cl a classifying the two type of occ’ pa 

ice was needed. As college students & 


the 


ry Trial of a 
Classification of Oc 
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In terms of academic prediction, this investi- 
gation seems to corroborate previous studies inas- 
much as the correlations between GPA and the 
various GZTS scores were uniformly low and con- 
tributed relatively little to the multiple R. The 
GZTS appears to be of dubious value in the pre- 


diction of GPA. 


Summary 


The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
was used in conjunction with a scholastic aptitude 
examination in the prediction of first semester 
grade point averages for a large class of enter- 
ing college freshmen. Only one trait (Masculinity- 
Peminity) contributed any significantly unique var- 
iance to the R, raising the correlation from .401 
to 466. 
Edwin E. Wagner and 
Kathryn A. Sober 
The University of Akron 
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Three-Dimensional 
cupations 


most invariably aspire to occupations on the pro- 
fessional and manageria the classification 
of occupations in accord ik ‘the: method 
proposed by Edwards (1948) and others into the 
various socio-economic levels was too limited. 
Roe (1956) had devised a two-dimensional classi- 
fication of occupations based on level and field. 
] of function dimension was presented in 
at related to “degrees of responsibility, 
The second dimension included 
s related to jnterests. Super combined 
ach of Roe and the 
] Classification into a three- 


ability red nh 
terprise in which 7 i : 
ey proposal divided field into eight areas, level 
into six, and enterprise into nine. 

of the Census used a type 


The U.S. Bureau asus 
of three-dimensional approach in its attempt to 
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index the occupations reported for the 1960 census. 
This scheme drew heavily from such sources as 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, published 
by the U.S. Employment Service, and the Standard 
Industrial Classification, published by the Bureau 
of the Budget. Its three dimensions were: 


Industry, that is, the nature of the business, 
industry, professional practice, etc., in which 
he is engaged; Occupation, that is, the type 
of work the person was doing; Class of work- 
er, that is, the kind of employment (1960). 


The writer decided to employ a Three-Dimen- 
sional Classification Of Occupations which was a 
slight modification of Super’s original proposal 
(1957). The two types of occupational choice of 
the undergraduates were indexed according to: 
level, field, and enterprise. Level was considered 
a vertical dimension based on the prestige associat- 
ed with the occupation, the size of the income 
typically earned, the degree of authority wielded, 
the freedom of action involved, the amount of edu- 
cation required, and the amount of inteligence 
demanded. Field was a horizontal dimension, the 
work activity involved in the occupation. Enter- 
prise was also a horizontal dimension, “the nature 
of the business, industry, professional practice, 
etc.” (U.S. Bur. of Census, 1960) in which the 
occupation was pursued. Level had six classifica- 
tions founded to a great extent on those proposed 
by Roe (1956) and Moser et al. (1956). Field was 
divided into eight areas and was a modification 
of the fields presented by Super (1957). Enterprise 
employed the twelve categories established by the 
Bureau of the Census (1960). An outline of the 
classification is presented in Table 1. 


Table 1 


An Outline of the Three-Dimensional 
Classification of Occupations* 


Level 
1. Professional and Managerial, higher. 
2. Professional and Managerial, regular, 
3. Semi-Professional and Managerial, lower. 
4. Skilled. 
5. Semi-skilled. 
6. Unskilled. 
Field 
1. Outdoor and Physical Activities, 
2. Social and Personal Services Activities, 
8. Persuasive Business and Business Contact Ac- 
tivities, 
4. Administrative and Administrative Control Ac- 
tivities, 
5. Research and Development Activities. 
6. Humanistic Activities. 
7. Fine Arts Activities, 
8. Commercial Arts Activities. 


*(Based on modifications o; 
level, Super for field 
of Census approach 


f Roe and Moser for 
and adoption of the Bureau 
for enterprise.) 
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Enterprise 
1. Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries. 
2. Mining. 
3. Construction. 
4. Manufacturing. ther 
5. Transportation, Communication, and 0 


Public Utilities. 
6. Wholesale and Retail Trade. 
7. Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. 
8. Business and Repair Services. 
9. Personal Services. E 
Entertainment and Recreational Services. 
Professional and Related Services. 
Public Administration (Government). 


It was recognized that the classification © 
occupational choices in this way woul ‘ 
disclose, in certain instances, various dim noice’ 
of difference between the two types of ey: ane 
Therefore, the term, “number of dimensions duce’ 
ticipated occupational frustration,” was meo hil 
to describe the number of dimensions ™ wer! 
the respondent’s two occupational choices 
different. et! 

Employing the instrument described ebay. g 
occupational choice was classified and W cup 
signed a code number. For example, an ° psi, 
tional aspiration, “Veterinarian with private and 
tice,” was classified as: Level—ProfessiO"® per 
Managerial, higher or 1; field—Social ie 
sonal Services Activities or 2; and ae ae 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries °F ‘yar 
code number assigned to this choice w d 

Assuming that the occupational expect col 
this respondent was “Salesman for a pheta" h 
cal company selling drugs to veterinaria nij ps 
indexing and coding would be: level’ 2h 
fessional and Managerial, lower or 3; f 
suasive Business and Business Contac tail 475.6: 
or 3; and enterprise—Wholesale and ne ag gea 
or 6. The code number designation = ask of 
Therefore, this respondent’s occupation’: vod 1 
tion and his occupational expectation 3-3-4 f 
all three dimensions: 1-2-1 compare: Pye 

The writer’s classifications of the pian iD at 
occupational choices of the responden pegis" 
study were compared with those of ae 
of the College to determine if ei pee? ov" 
served the purpose for which it Li the oe 
vised. The Registrar was familiar wit = a 
pations normally chosen by the u” ad iot 
and graduates of the College as he ins itu 
the invetsigator in conducting the jve 
placement program for approximate!y an 
The writer and the Registrar indepen 
the two types of occupational choices 
respondents. Coefficients of corre! guor ns: ti? 
culated from the obtained classifica) fice 5 
the high agreement between the © ffic” 
of the two associates, a correlation ee 
0.94, it appeared reasonable to assu™ 
validity for the instrument. 
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oe 339 undergraduates in the study, 151 
neh eee discrepancy between their occupa- 
tions The and their occupational expecta- 
evenly Bae 151 responses were divided rather 
occu, ion the three dimensions of anticipated 
disor ional frustration, Some students showed 
more Pancies in only one dimension, others in 
fiver? 41 with one dimension, 60 with two 
tithes ont and 50 with three dimensions. While 
iscrep work is needed to follow up this idea of 
his panais between aspirations and expectancies, 
ions ee Dimensional Classification of Occupa- 
and ight be useful to others in their counseling 
Tesearch activities. 


Peter Glick, Jr. 
Delaware Valley College of 
Science and Agriculture 
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Norman C. Meier. Aesthetic Perception. 
Iowa City: Bur. Ed. Res. & Svce., Univer. 
of Iowa, 1963. 


The Aesthetic Perception test is issued in pre- 
liminary form as the second of a contemplated 
battery of three tests measuring different facets 
of aesthetic sensitivity. The first test in the battery, 
the well-known Art Judgment Test, was pub- 
lished in revised form over twenty years ago. 
Publication of a third test measuring “creative 
synthesis” is promised in about one year. 

The instrument presently under consideration 
is theoretically based on the proposition that aes- 
thetically sensitive persons are able to discern 
subtle aspects of artistic production with aesthetic 
significance, whereas these are lost to less sensitive 
persons. Aesthetic perception as measured by this 
test is not to be confused with simple accuracy 
of perception. The problems posed in the test 
are concerned neither with naturalistic projection 
nor faithfulness to a model. Instead, each prob- 
lem shows a work of art reconstructed in four 
versions with instructions to rank these from best 
to worst. The rankings are to reflect such con- 
siderations as proportion, unity, balance, and gen- 
eral satisfaction produced by the work. For the 
most part, the test items are constructions sug- 
gested by actual works of art. 


Statistical Characteristics 


The test manual is clearly labeled “preliminary,” 
and a revision is promised at some future date. 
However, the presently available preliminary man- 
ual is supposed to provide for the test’s use until 
the revision is published. This manual does not 
provide even the minimum amount of statistical 
evidence ordinarily anticipated for operational in- 
struments. 

Even the scoring key now distributed with the 
test is tentative. This key “ . represents a 
combination of judgments of a limited number of 
artists and about 350 art students and teachers.” 
The way in which these judgments were combined 
to produce a scoring key is not clarified. 

The earlier experimental form the test, con- 
sisting of 70 items, was administered to a pilot 
group. Item analyses of the resultant data pro- 
duced the present set of 50 items. The manual 
states that when these 50 items were tested, the 
results indicated that the new version was “, A a 
far superior and sensitive instrument.” Presumably 


the comparison here implied was with the Pr 
item analysis version. 7 

The test as published has been administered t 
approximately 350 high school students tí i 
art and to 350 college-adult subjects. The rest 
of these administrations provide what norms 
now available. 

Reliability data are not cited. Validity of 
is inferred from a progression of mean test $ 
obtained for mature artists, younger artists, 
high school students taking art. ilab 

In view of the paucity of data now aval ® 
for Aesthetic Perception, including the ae wed 
reported correlations with other tests, the rev? te 
was surprised by the following rather strong $ pot 
ment in the manual: “Insofar as the test A of 
predicated upon learning, general inteligenca om 
general physiological maturation, it would Si 
very probable that the test is measuring sona he 
basic in the art-ability complex.” Althoug® tel 
test may not be predicated upon learning s$ 
ligence, or maturation, it may neverthe ete 
reflecting some or all of these conditions ? 
of its face validity. 


a sott 
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an 
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Summary l 
P ; al aj 
Aesthetic Perception is an experiment 


probably measuring something relate! 
ability. The nature and utility of ¢ 
measured are not clarified by the data 5 
in the preliminary manual. The indep 
these functions from those measured onst 

Judgment Test also remains to be dem y 
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H. M. Bell. Adjustment Inventory: oye 
Form. Palo Alto: Consulting 
Press, Inc., Rev. 1962. ive! 


‘The Adjustment Inventory has 
widespread use since its origin: 
years ago, The 1962 revision retains 
original scales without changes in he 
tent, and adds two newer scales t# 
1957 experimental edition of the injus me 
six measures of personal and social 2°)" (p) wo) 
identified as: (a) home adjustmeD™ moti” g, 
adjustment, (c) submissiveness, (a) T e gh, 
(e) hostility, (£) masculinity-femininity- 
provides fairly extensive discussions 


ported meaning and significance © 
Measures, 


jte™ W 
fro® gh 
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mae inventory is self-administering, requires @ 
Tg otomous response, and ordinarily is com- 
Pleted within thirty minutes. 
ies current revision has been newly normed 
#3 high school and college students. However, the 
ine eae groups are quite small (approximately 
for each sex) and far from representative. 
Corrected split-half reliability coefficients for 
eae ae subscales range between .80-.89. Inter- 
os ations between these scales generally are low. 
n pie manual contains an extensive bibliography 
which the author has attempted to cite all in- 


vestigations with the Adjustment Inventory since 
its original publication. Most of these references 
relate to the validity of the four original scales. 

New validation information in the manual con- 
sists of comparisons between test results and coun- 
selor ratings, and of evidence bearing upon con- 
struct validity. 

On the whole, the revision of this inventory is 
not likely either to encourage or discourage more 
widespread use of the instrument. 
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Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


Irwin A. Berg 


Louisiana State University 


They had quite a flap about psychological test- 
ing in our nation’s capital and in adjacent Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland a few months ago. 
Even Senator Barry Goldwater got in the fracas. 
The Educational Testing Service arranged to have 
an experiemental 284-item questionnaire admin- 
istered to students in Montgomery Junior College, 
among other institutions. The questionnaire had 
previously been given without incident to more 
than 30,000 students in 24 colleges. But in Mont- 
gomery the students apparently understood that 
they had to sign their names to the questionnaires, 
Certain of the items asked how the students’ 
parents usually leaned in national politics, what 
the parental income was and was it earned or 
unearned, what the father’s religious background 
was, etc. Because of the highly personal nature 
of such items, strong objections were raised and 
a public uproar followed. The questionnaire was 
labeled a “snooper poll” by some newspapers and 
“an invasion of privacy” by others. Senator Gold- 
water's blast was headlined “Big Brother in the 
Classroom” and made invidious comparisons with 
Orwell's 1984. ETS prepared an open letter which 
explained in detail the nature of its research 
program in relation to the controversial question- 
naire. However, the reasoned, sensible statement 
by ETS officers did not produce a noticeable 
abatement of the outcries. ETS emphasized that 
students were not required to sign their names 
and that any and all replies were completely 
confidential. Those who raised the alarm were 
not satisfied and ETS decided to burn the ques- 
tionnaire, 


From the remote vantage point of your Column 
Editor it appears that somebody grossly under- 
estimated the level of suspiciousness in our popula- 
tion, suspiciousness that is not confined to any 
one group. Our social-political atmosphere is 
charged with thundercloud issues relating to such 
things as members of one political party voting 
with the opposed party, expense accounts and 
income tax, unrest related to race, religion, etc, 
Under these circumstances questionnaire items 


Another topic in the news of interest to ee 
selors is automation, At the American Federat™™ 
of Labor convention last fall, automation 
reviled as a curse and a disaster for humanity, 


ion, O 
There isn't anything new about automation, 


course, nor about objections to it. About on ae 
one-half centuries ago, for example, the ms o 


be automated. It all means that in a deer 

two half the population will have to suppor oem 
other half in what is essentially idleness in aoe. 1 
of very short work weeks, very early retire 

make-work programs, etc. It also means that zo ng 
selors and other mental health workers at k Ne 
to be in exceedingly short supply. Many Pew 
will not be needed in our emerging strange, q the 


A e e 
today are the muscle and sinew of our soci ild, 1°. 


crime $ of 
wen’ Ye 
present problems and the freq” pot! 


in greater numbers, Then, there are 
those who are needed to develop 2” i * 0 
Our technological culture. Counselors heir Py 
to identify them, help them work out “we sco 
grams, guide them. It’s a big order an onto 
ready lack counselors, The Greyston ing ple 
Report on Counselor Training will be €% jder? 


a sie m 

this year and will doubtedly offer cons ho ge 
touching upon such issues are a source of threat help. Counselors Donald Super and Albert Tor" 
and are not likely to be answered honestly when son have already shaped a splendid f 
names are signed. But the items are likely to trig- program. yei yor, 
ger a reaction of paranoid alarm, a sad com- Footnote q and tr, is 
mentary on the state of things today. It seems a Chen eee age E or that ther ally 
ae ee es that a lot of people learned wonderful aclostives dF paseia on iiy is 
a lot about social climate and questionnaires. counselj P : ener? 

seling topics, psychology 8 
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- SPecificall 
around ee S The books cost from 25 cents to 
ut they are olars and there are a lot of them. 
sellers are aor the best sellers. The current best 
Toughs, Rout Tarzan books by Edgar Rice Bur- 
now sold in one out of every thirty paperbacks 
p Couple of = USA is about Tarzan. Curiously, 
ought. These ago practically none was being 
midish librari ason for Tarzan’s revival is that a 
On a couple of withdrew Tarzan from circula- 
a an and of years ago on the grounds that 
Married, Tt Jane were living together but not 
fed oe out that they had been mar- 
‘a Worth He clergyman father, as any Tarzan 
i ication aah salt would know. Just how this 
ad sold es ee accompanying newspaper up- 
ma one-half į million Tarzan books in a year 
Ust te is still a mystery. Memo to myself— 
toy easelors some Tarzan books. 
for guess ie oe Topics (Ather- 
Oy ook t edited by Norman L. Farberow 
kren ors h ouches on many sensitive areas that 
Bais of a had to handle with varying de- 
Yer Farb itness in their professional careers. 
the POsium erow chaired a 1961 APA Convention 
Po Vesent woh subject and, from that session 
tiya ote tates developed. Gordon w. All- 
i A? for the oreword and set the tone ef- 
Strain POtt's a aE One paragraph is poignant 
ation that, “Perhaps the cruelest 


wn the j 
investigator is the questioning of his 


“Oe, es, not 
reat S as ie laymen but by professional 
reg Visible E .” (p. xi). This poignancy is a 
e bY the n the fabric of each chapter pre- 
a ok Felfel pes authors. 
yth ,acles, e has studied death but not with- 
ey 3S a tab he makes clear in his chapter 
tte Md test topic and his attempts to inter- 
irst bi ously or terminally ill patients 
ty anhy Parti poked; Eventually, he was given 
iio wapeomsent for his research. Sig- 
Earns welcomed the opportunity 
an for they were aware in vary- 
Shower alse reassurances and the cheery 
a this — upon them. It may be signait- 
{Sto edt nection that a study of 40 physi- 
V's PS but thy, think less about death than cof 
ey fear death more. Wardell Pom- 
eals with his association Wi 
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cedures. Some suicides, for exam; 

officially as “accidents,” others ps pe ac 
as suicides unless there is a verified, holographic 
suicide note. Research on male homosexuality has 
the same difficulties Pomeroy and Kinsey e 
countered plus several others. Evelyn Hooker a 
scribes the obstacles to getting a reasonably repre- 
sentative sample of male homosexuals, It was not 
hard to locate subjects per se; indeed some were 
eager to be interviewed. But Dr. Hooker soon 
learned that these subjects were not the valid 
cross-section of the homosexual community she 
required. Another obstacle, more of an irritant 
than a problem, was the impugning of her mo- 


tives. 

Taboos with r 
death, homosexuality, 
social and educational 
be restricted to a partic 
parapsychology, graphology, religion, hypnosis, and 
world peace are readily, even avidly, discussed 
by the population at large but often frowned upon 
by small but influential groups. For 40 years or 


more, Gardner Murphy has been examining 
parapsychological phenomena. He notes that in- 
vestigators in this field no longer get as many 
snide remarks as they did 20 or 30 years ago, but 
f scientific respectability an 
. The taboo seems to 
f scientific study 


espect to investigations of suicide, 
, etc. seem to cut across all 
] levels. Other taboos seem to 
ular group. Topics like 


parapsychology sti 
center in i 


psychologis 
ly, one won 
taboo topic. N 


ders whether 
fay it not b 
glected to en 

urses ON nthony 
EN ither is there much solid 


will remedy the situation. One might 
me thing of William Douglas's discussion 
f religion as a ic. Popular 50 years 
ae as a field of scholarly inquiry, religion has 
failed to develop as an sychological study. 
No one is opposed to & psychology of religion 
few are interested in it, a condition 

to Douglas. 


according 
John G. Watkins 


quack hypnotist 
than the serious 


‘ar better press e 
ch phenomena. The history of 
ypnosis has been one of 


traces the most recent 
of hypnotism as a 

interest which 
atment. The of as 

ae seems to be fairly solidly based 

g d appears to be 


ti 
a! Farberow’s book are 


Osgood’s is especially so 
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because one would assume that every reasonably 
normal human being wants, craves, demands 
peace. After all, what matters anything if no one 
survives? Hence there is really no alternative to 
peace, not with today’s weaponry. But, as Osgood 
found out, it is all right to be in favor of peace 
but quite another thing to propose methods of 
ensuring peace. Such proposals somehow become 
“plans for surrender” or “appeasement” and the 
proposers are “peaceniks” to quote a few of the 
more polite descriptions. Osgood is a sensible psy- 
chologist who is dedicated to the cause of peace. 
He works for all humanity in the face of fierce 
calumny and foul insult. His work takes courage 
and, thank goodness, that he has. 

Various and sundry. Everett Lee Hunt is a re- 
tired dean of Swarthmore College and he has 
written The Revolt of the College Intellectual 
(Human Relations Aids, 1963). While the book 
is essentially a case history of Swarthmore, it does 
reflect the changing attitude systems in American, 
especially east coast, colleges and universities. 
Dean Hunt describes three periods of collegiate 
education: the custodial or guarded education, 
conformity to accepted ways, and intellectual in- 
dividualism. He devotes most of his pages to the 
spread of the intellectual ferment that seems to 
be replacing the zis-boom-bah behavior of stu- 
dents. Only a few colleges, of course, make a 
campus hero out of the student who is an in- 
tellectual giant. But there are some signs that 
the trend is in that direction. Panty raids and 
football rallies seem to be slowly giving way to 
civil rights demonstrations and to competition of 
an intellectual, non-athletic form, College students 
still rebel against authority but the issues of re- 
bellion have changed. In the nineteenth century 
the big issues were whether women should be 
educated with men and, if a college were already 
coeducational, should women eat at the same 
table as men. In current times the issue is stil] 
women but now it is whether women should visit 
men in the dorms and, where such visiting is 
permitted, should the doors be closed. Today’s 
Swarthmore students, according to Dean Hunt 
agree on the women-in-the-room-with-the-door. 
closed policy but the reasons vary. One group 
felt that administrative requests for open doors 
when women were guests was evidence of undue 
suspicion about male and female college students. 
Another group cited the Kinsey report as evi- 
dence that the average college male was supposed 
to have two orgasms per week. By implication 
the students were not sufficiently emancipated 
to have the door open at such times, 

To some extent the eastern colleges are har- 
bingers of what happens at other colleges. Thus 
college counselors can possibly get some advance 
notice of what they will be up against in the 
way of future problems. In any case counselors 
will find Dean Hunt’s book surprisingly lively, 

While we are on the topic of counseling in 
colleges, we may do well to look at Psychological 
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Counseling in a Small College by Eugenia Hank, 
man, Richard Jones, Elliot Baker, and Leo An 
(Schenkman Publishing Co., 1963). It is only be- 
pages long but it packs a lot of good sense the 
tween the covers. It deals with four topics: A 
organization of a small college counseling s 
establishing a psychiatric service, specific of 
tures of therapeutic work, and the relationship 
psychology courses to counseling. The pres e 
tion has a down to earth practicality with © 
concern for theory. Some features are wen 
unique, such as the counseling and psycho 
course sections. The experienced counselor alue 
find the book to be somewhat limited in y ain 
but the relative newcomer to counseling will 8 
much to benefit him in his daily work. r has 
Every now and then your Column Editor ch 
the opportunity to visit a really big. rer p 
facility where they are studying the Rx 
group processes, client behavior, etc. It is 1 
with a capital R and the apparatus looks i 
Vegas on Saturday night—lights flashing, usually 
buzzing, clickers clicking. The project 1$ some 
simple enough but the equipment is awe 
Tom N. Cornsweet has a book to help 
all that wire behind the apparatus. paviordl 
Design of Electric Circuits in the Bem op!’ 
Sciences (Wiley, 1963) and it’s made for P with 
who know nothing of circuitry. It starts stance ià 
such very basic questions as “What is re!" of 
“What is a battery?”, and answers them, 
with pictures. It ends with feedback 
sensing devices. All is painlessly an P, c 
presented. So, if you are thinking of reseni ook i 
requires electronic gadgets, Cornsweet $, er, A 
for you. Should you care to go a step fUr gom 
Tomkins and Samuel Messick have editet, i 
puter Simulation of Personality (Wiley> 
don’t need to know anything much @ d 
puters to appreciate the book but you 
to know something about personality 
sonality theory. As the title indicates, 
1s concerned with testing various pro 
eories in the area of personality 
computers. The presentations are rem4 
and, at times, even spicy—take 


simulator discussion and his closing 
poesy: 


pray! 
ve Tho 
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a ame. 
There was once a passionate d Jain: 


Who wanted some things made P 
A punched up the cards, P 
‘iMed tape by the yards, , sam. 
But—somehow— it just wasn't ane p pë 
u 
About a year-and-a-half ago, your Col jal ae 
lor put several publications in 2 aie 
in order to make sure he would revie ] 
the next “Comments” column. We! the™ 0% 
guess what happened. He came upor out a, 
recently and, abashedly, he invites The 
tion to a couple of the items. One iS courts 
An Outline for General Clinical an 
Use by Robert R. Carkhuff of the 


————— LL M hy 
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Buffal ; 
self, i gee alge sea in 1961 by Carkhuff him- 
Outline of ay the title announces it to be, an 
e description MMPI scales and their meaning. 
Ne outline ions are succinct and clearly expressed. 
An 87-item gone in offset on letter-size sheets. 
etter-late-tl ibliography is included. The other 
chology p Ian never publication is Clinical Psy- 
Tyler md Norman D. Sundberg and Leona E. 
Writers j PPleton-Gentury-Grofts, 1962). These 
scholarship i maintained their record of soun 
ays of aT book. Their approach represents 
esearch ing about clinical problems in terms 
Presentation ad in terms of clinical practice. The 
` dood. is at the graduate student level and 
the Y 
Pamphlets ~. Beat Health Service has a couple of 
hich may th 20 and 25 cents each respectively 
da tipi zemi to counselors who deal with 
a te (U. § 2 clients. Mental Disorders of the 
iy SPHs Pul elena Printing Office, 1963) 
p td Pcie ae 993 and it should be mean- 
coti, disturbed bel who are striving to understand 
Oe Drug Addi havior of an aged relative. Nar- 
It et 1963) eee (U. S. Government Printing 
ada, a useful s Mental Health Monograph No. 2. 
ias ion in Be AEST to the problem of drug 
to i e Pe ioe near language. Both pamph- 
wi ive family ent for counselors who may wish 
CQ. help cee members something to read that 
i, Wselorg whe understand a client's problem. 
(oj, Youth a work closely with teachers will 
ig nce Hace. Conflict by Bennetta Washington 
iy Shee Associates, 1963) helpful in as- 
read Schoo] ii to understand problem youngsters 
% ee y th ting. The reference list for further 
dupe’ subje he way, is excellent. While we are 
| ishe Me we may note that SRA has also 
Mag Programs for Alienate 
, 19 oo W. Burchill (Science Research 
R g list pena under the supervision © an 
obe of project commission members such 


igp obert Havi 
wg > ete ishurst, Lindley Stiles, Cc, G: Toll- 
l - It presents solid case histories of 


Q Orkug 
thi S 
a hiş ee tudy programs for alienated youngsters. 


Ya i A p 
trip ther a unique, It is also unique in that it is 
Presentation of what should be & 


Woe in 

Nore 28 a 

; u d challenging topic- The kinds, of 
author Burchill describes 


, Programs 

Ne Ags and deal with small and large groups 
to p which range from farm-home place- 

i ublic schools. 
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n eer blem areas of sensitivity which 
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A lems? Your Column Editor does- In 
an of counseling he bas uniformly 
ca With difficult religious 
So client, nselor, He learne jy that the 
Usig Sach tormented by wha 
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pry open his own logic ti hi 

hatches were ieee cap gies Sate 
struggles long ago. They tore asunder ee se 
of old wounds that were long in healing ‘Thirty- 
five and more years ago the church, “as ae 
Column Editor encountered it while preparin A for 
his confirmation, had a single bandy-dandy anwar 
for any problem, a kind of Dr. Panacea’s patent 
medicine cure-all for any ailment. This was prayer. 
If you clouted a fellow catechumen who annoyed 
you, you had to pray for forgiveness, If he 
bloodied your nose, you were to pray that he 
would see the light of compassion. The oaken- 
pated adolescent had to pray for help in learning 
that Genesis came before Exodus while the bright 


to someone else. The problems of youth were 
simply not understood and certainly not recognized. 
Perhaps now they are. In Profiles of Church 
Youth by Merton P. Strommen (Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1963), for example, we have a 
most satisfying study of 8,000 Lutheran high 
school students. Jt is a unique study, not only 
in its candor, but also for its controlled sampling 
and objective interpretation of data. No punches 
are pulled and no holds barred. Everything is 
there without whitewash — unmarried mothers, 
premarital sex, dirty stories, drunkenness, and 
other less touchy problems. It took courage for 

this book, the 


the Lutheran Church to publish 
took real ability to present 


first of its kind, and it 
it as effectively as author Strommen has. 
would that it had been published a generation 


or two agol 
az. And Always Tomorrow. 


Sarah E. Lorer c 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 


1963. j 
This is a mother’s first person account of a 
family’s unrelenting efforts to help a mentally ill 
son. In putting this valiant ordeal on paper, Mrs. 
mon with Clifford 


Lorenz has a great deal in com 
Beers. It is regrettable that, in all the years since 


A Mind that Found Itself, we still live in a culture 
which prompts Mrs. Lorenz to use a nom de plume 
and which still leaves so much to be desired in 
helping minds find themselves. Inadequacies in 
the people and services offered to the mentally iil 
are pointed up poignantly and not too bitterly 

ing the gamut which was run from private 
«a child guidance clinic; a short term 
ital; a cottage-clinic combination for 
emotionally disturbed children; insulin; EST; a 
custodial state the most encourag- 
ing words give ý by the psychiatrist 
vere that their son was “no management problem 5 
thorazine; 2 1,000 a month hospital; “The Family 
7 y a living-in hospital for parents 
t ired member” which in- 
ther taking @ year's leave of absence 
d eventually, but hopefully not 
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finally, to the same state hospital which had be- 
come more treatment oriented in the meantime. 
In their diligent, hang-the-expense pursuit of 
therapy, Mrs. Lorenz writes, “We received help 
and solace from several but strangely almost 
never in a tight spot . . . I can think of only 
two who possessed the sincerity, the dedication, 
the understanding so essential to a doctor of the 
mind... It is a quality that exudes from a 
human being, a natural something that no course 
of study or school of thinking can supply.” 
Professionals need not get too defensive about 
her indictments because she does not present 
them vindictively and there is undoubtedly more 
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than a modicum of truth in them. We often speak 
smugly about overprotective, rejecting sc 
phrenogenic mothers and passive fathers m 
affix blame.” After all, there may be organ” 
factors and even if schizophrenia is purely Lan 
chological, parents do not will a schizophre 

child; therefore, the eloquent anguish of i 
like this must be given serious attention. Thess 
is recommended as a part of the acceP Wi 
process for parents of the mentally Ml 
guidance) and as good therapy for mental he! 

professionals. 


Fred H. Wright j 
Gulfport, Mississippi V-A- Hospital 
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a 
The Professional Preparation of Counseling Psychologists 


The 1964 Conference on the Professional Preparation of Counseling Psychologists, 
second of its kind, took place at the Greyston Conference Center of Teachers College 
Columbia University, this January 23 to 26. Already recorded in spoken history * 
The Greyston Conference, it bids fair to have as much impact on the history of coun 
seling psychology as the first, Northwestern, Conference of 1951. 

The full report of the Greyston Conference will be published and distributed free 
to all members of APA Division 17, and to appropriate other persons, next fall. In 
the meantime, this page provides opportunity for a very brief preliminary report 0? 
some aspects of the Conference. 

It was organized by the Division of Counseling Psychology in the conviction that, 
more than ten years having passed since the official birth of our field, the time ha 
come to review training activities and related matters. The writer and Albert Thomi 
son served as co-chairmen of the conference committee, aided by Ralph Berdie, FY 
Fletcher, Harold Seashore, David Tiedeman, Robert Waldrop and Henry Weitz. Invite 
participants, limited by necessity to 60, included representatives of all APA approve 
counseling programs, of selected departments which have not sought APA approva 
which produce counseling psychologists, of selected employers of counseling psych? 
gists and of agencies which subsidize training in this or in related fields. 

Basic papers were prepared by Francis Robinson (Counseling Psychology: 
64), Joseph Samler (Where Counseling Psychologists Work, What They Do, and 
They Should Do), John Darley (The Substantive Bases of Counseling Psychology 
Leona Tyler (The Methods and Processes of Appraisal and Counseling), Roger a 
(The Content and Character of Training) and Ralph Berdie (Assumptions Underly"” 


195} 
hal 


ee . . 0 
Previous Recommendations). Arthur Brayfield, Edward Bordin and Robert waldrol 
sey we inut iscussants T ‘ = ps 
served as invited discussants. There was intensive small group discussion of each pet | 


One day was given to work by commissions of seven or eight people each, examin ed 
the issues which had been raised, raising others, and considering possible recommer al 
tions. The closing, plenary, session reviewed the committec’s proposals for the ve 
report, approved recommendations and decided upon the final method of editing se" 
report. The first draft has since been sent to participants for criticism, has bea" ipg 
viewed by the Division Executive Committee at its Spring Mecting and is now Me : 
edited for publication. It will include, in addition to the report and recommenda 


3 basic invi sy 
the basic invited papers and selected historic documents on training in counse ing 

chology. 5 
aih 
At 


N Wint does the report say? It reaffirms ie 
mt a ies beth the recognition and development of vocational psycho o` 
leise eh a As Foy ere psychology, and the continuing expansion < ¢ the 
einen mons dt gs urtherance of individual development (e.g, the n ole) 
eae eo coment? environments, and playing the consulta? pse? 
ee la a e Saomag the financial support of training in ee ide’ 
tity of training Boram ani fae of qualified candidates, for strengthening t ‘on? 


i tter utilizin iati e: for the prepa! 
counselin, fote zing existing centers for the preP -ida 
which wda paap an : = departments of educational psychology ©" n 
centers, language A ag We have not sought APA approval). 

; , type i 
also received consideration. ype of degree and research as well as coun 


; gH 

and expands earlier statements or 
Jogy 
ko! 


s 
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There will be a sy š 
this September; it is kored Wear te A nc at the APA meetings in rh g” 
eport will be in members’ hands by ¥ 


Donald E. Super gio 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Experiencing and the Supervisory Relationship 


James C. Hansen 


State University of 


New York at Buffalo 


and Edwin N. Barker 


An investigation of th 
relationship was relate 
trainees were randomly divi 
supervisors. Two groups © 
tionships with their super 
experiencing levels. Howeve! 
significance. One supervisor's 
icantly related to the 
only the discrepancy in pe 
visor and his group of traine 
level. 


a supervised 
| application 
and meth- 


here 

eticum, | many facets to 
dae Mte é including practica 
nds w ih aon of the principles 
Ka it ma the trainee has studied. How- 
N ancing th also provide opportunities for 
Whe Practicum trainee’s concept of himself. 
th ich can ries provides learning situations 
he Persoy acilitate the optimal growth o 
A himself by freeing his potentialities to 
Dr nature, e that respect it is therapeutic 
he icum « atterson (1963) noted that 
thoula b Supervision, while not therapy; 
“rape > like all human relationships: 
utic, 


Dra 


eg ‘ 
theory and research of the client- 


be ghee E have focused 
Pa pri © of the relationship. They have 
Sn noe with 
an rovide a relationship \ 
the we use for his persona! Sr on 
Dro Superyj not concentrate as much m 
dg Vide isory relationship if we are 

Velo Opportunities for the trainees to 
their sensitivity and understand- 


R 

gy tO 

MagEers (1962) suggested that such 
as Barrett-Lennard (1959), Gend- 


c extent to which 
d to the trainees’ l 
ded into three groups 
f trainees perceived si 
visors and also a 
r, correlations 
perceptions 
level of experiencing 
rception of the re 
es Was significant] 


as 


The Ohio State University 


the level of the supervisor-trainee 
evel of experiencing. Twenty-eight 
and assigned to different 
gnificantly different rela- 
achieved significantly different 
within the groups failed to reach 
relationship were signif- 
hieved. Likewise, 
ween one super- 
y related to their experiencing 


1961), if confirmed 
by further research, have significant im- 
plications elors. 
“By feeling understood 
their training experiences, 
tact with genuineness 


cade in their instructors, 
into more competent counselors. 


would be as much focus in such training 
on the interpersonal experiences as on the 
intellectual learning.” Walz (1963) stated 
that the practicum supervisor should em- 
hasize the relationship between himself 
and the trainee; that unconditional positive 


regard, empathy and warmth are as ap- 
propriate for the trainee as the client. 


The term 
to ongoing fe 
jndividual can 
enal field. Experien 

rocess, 4 continuous § 
and some few explicit contents. Thus, ex- 
periencing may be defined as the directly 
referred to “feel” of some situation, con- 
cept or personal relationship (Gendlin, 
4962). The higher the experiencing level 
of the person, the more open he would 


“experiencing” refers directly 
eling processes to which an 
directly refer in his phenom- 
cing is a changing 
tream of feelings, 
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be to his own feelings, attitudes, values 
and personal meanings, hence more sensi- 
tive to himself. 

Gendlin (1962b) has mentioned some 
characteristics of effective training situa- 
tions which affect the trainee’s level of 
experiencing. He feels that there must ac- 
tually be a freedom for the trainee to ex- 
press and accept his own direct experience 
with practice, his troubles, and his torn 
feelings. The trainee must also see himself 
and the client as real people. We must 
eliminate the false front. We should start 
right out to train the counselor to be him- 
self in a helpful way. 

The essence of supervision comes in the 
relationship between the trainee and the 
supervisor as they discuss the client, the 
trainee’s counseling techniques, and his 
sensitivity and understanding. The present 
study was designed to investigate the ex- 
tent to which the level of the supervisor- 
trainee relationship was related to the train- 
ee’s level of experiencing. More specifically, 
the study was designed to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: To what extent is the 
level of the supervisory relationship, as 
perceived by the trainees, related to the 
trainees’ level of experiencing? To what 
extent is the level of the supervisory rela- 
tionship, as perceived by the supervisor, 
related to the trainees’ level of experienc- 
ing? Is the discrepancy in their percep- 
tions of the relationship related to the 
trainees’ level of experiencing? 


Method 
Subjects 


The population of trainees consisted of 
28 graduate students in an N.D.E.A. Coun- 
seling and Guidance Institute during the 
academic year 1962-1963. There were 8 
women and 20 men who participated in 
their first supervised counseling practicum. 
The trainees were randomly divided into 
three groups and assigned to three differ- 
ent supervisors who worked with them 
throughout the practicum. The first super- 
visor had supervised two previous practica, 
while the second and third had each super- 
vised one practicum. 
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Instruments 

The Relationship Inventory is a rating 
scale for measuring the nature of a cout 
seling relationship. It was developed by 
Barrett-Lennard (1959) at the University 
of Chicago and is based on Rogers’ neces: 
sary and sufficient conditions of therapeu 
tic personality change. The client form use 
in this study is a paper and pencil inven 
tory on which the trainee described bis 
perception of the nature of the relation 
ship with his supervisor by indicating une 
degree of his agreement or disagreemen 
with 72 statements about his supervis™ 
The therapist form was filled ont by © 
supervisor as he described his perception 
of the nature of the relationship. The nem 
are identical except for a suitable chang 
in pronouns. ed 

The Experiencing Scale was develop d 
by Gendlin and Tomlinson and is bas? 
on Gendlin’s theory of experiencing: to 
a “process” scale in that it is designe’ ay 
measure stages in the process of -i by’ 
iencing. It is a rating scale to be e om 
judges who rate interview material vet 
tapes or typescripts on the basis of 2 8°) gw 
step scale. Rating can vary from the. ay 
end of the scale where immediacy ° adie 
periencing is absent, through the m e 
stages of intellectualizing experienci S’ fat 
scribing it in the past, recognizing jir 
an inner referent does exist, conceP jgh 
ing and expressing as it occurs, tO eee 
end of the scale where there is “free ” 
ment in a continuing stream of ae of 
ents” and the individual lives in t0” spre 
present experiencing rather than i 
ing the present in terms of the p*5* 
Procedures 


Following the last supervisory ee 
each of the 28 trainees rated yr 
visory relationship with his super se, m 
the Relationship Inventory. Likew a D 
supervisors rated the relationship * A 
perceived it with each trainee: | in ons 
At the conclusion of the practic ind 
trainee was asked to have a spee acot 
view with his supervisor. In this dO ya 
interview, he was asked to respo” 4 


practicum experiences in terms 


Experiencing and the 


oe or meaningful for him. Three 
ag ee from each tape were 
Weis au p aced on a master tape and 
Ee er inden in terms of the train- 
Ne geet level, using Gendlin’s Ex- 
ing to a : cale. Two judges, after train- 
ently ee iy on practice tapes, independ- 
Sel, a the samples for experiencing 
kas ot an score of the two judges 
iencing A as the traince’s level of exper- 
Scores e cech point. A mean of the three 
ofa tbe age traince was then taken. Out 
the tito ible range of seven steps or points, 
ratings ‘ure had 62 per cent of their 

Ba ithin a half step of each other, 

per cent within one step. 


Orest Results 
Was the the primary findings in this study 
iD re Bc oliy of the level of relation- 
oups. — by the trainees in the separate 
Were = ecause the trainees in the groups 
ike ay selected from the same 
Dennie it may be assumed that the 
ectin r in each group was the main 

ee : variable. 

ause of the variability in the groups 


Supervisory Relationship 109 
of the relationships as perceived by the 
trainees, and Table 2 presents the mean 
score of the descriptions by the supervisors. 
From Table 1 can be seen that the train- 
ees in group 1 rated the Relationship In- 
ventory consistently higher on all of the 
sub-measures and total than the trainees 
in the other two groups. The trainees in 
group 3 scored the sub-measures and total 
Relationship Inventory consistently lower 
than the other two groups. These results 
indicate that the trainees in group 1 per- 
ceived their supervisor as having a higher 
level of regard, empathic understanding, 
and unconditional regard and as being 
more congruent; thus, having a better su- 
pervisory relationship than the other two 
groups. The trainees in group 3 perceived 
their supervisory relationships as less favor- 
able than did the other two. In the an- 
alysis of the group means, one t test was 
found to be significant. The difference be- 
tween groups 1 and 3 was significant at 
the 01 level (t=3.58, df = 1.17) indicat- 
ing that the trainees in group 1 perceived 
their relationships significantly higher. 
Table 2 shows that the supervisors’ scores 
on the Relationship Inventory were not so 


© interest; 
c restin Jusi be draw2 
N 3 g conclusions ma; i 
the cerning the supervisory nhin in consistent. However, except for Level of 
Drega o unselor education process. Table 1 Regard, supervisor 3 scored his relation- 
ents the mean score of the descriptions ships consistently lower than the other su- 
Table 1 
Group Means of the Trainees’ Relationship Inventory Measures 
= 2 Group 3 
— 1 i Group 4 p 
Trainee’s RI Measures D) (N=10) (N=9) 
31.1 26.7 
Level of Regard ae 24.2 19.1 
mpathic Understanding 34.7 29.8 25.1 
‘Ongruence 248 20.2 18.1 
on 103.8 84.1 


pucoaditionality of Regard 121.0 


Table 2 
G Means of the Supervisors’ Relationship Inventory Measures 
Youp Mean: - 
ssor l Supervisor 2 Supervisor 3 
Supervisors’ RI Measures Sure N9) (with N=10) (with N=9) 
88.1 80.7 
Level of Regard ine 12.4 13.0 
pathic Understanding 324 286 234 
ec ia 20.0 ; 
Neonditionality of Regard 104.3 106.8 74.5 


Total RI 
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pervisors, thus showing he perceived his 
supervisory relationships in a less favorable 
light. In fact, he rated the total relationship 
lower than his trainees. Supervisor 2 rated 
his total relationships highest of the three 
supervisors and slightly higher than his 
trainees. Supervisor 1 rated his supervis- 
ory relationships in between the other two 
supervisors but lower than his trainees. 
This means that the trainees perceived su- 
pervisor 1 to have a higher level of re- 
gard, unconditionality of regard, and em- 
pathic understanding and to be more con- 
gruent than he perceived himself. The 
analysis comparing the group means re- 
vealed that supervisor 3 and 2 differed 
(t =5.21, p < .01), and supervisor 3 and 
1 differed (t= 3.63, p < .01), indicating 
that supervisor 3 had significantly lower 
rated relationships. 

From Table 3 it may be seen that the 
trainees in group 1 were rated by judges 
as scoring consistently higher than the oth- 
er two groups on the Experiencing Scale, 
and group 3 scored consistently lower. This 
indicates that the trainees in group 3 were 
more remote from their experiencing and 
from their feelings, more likely to be cau- 
tious and defensive in this relationship. 
Experiencing had to be safely in the past 
before meanings could be drawn from it, 
while the trainees in group 1 were more 
sensitive to the changingness of their ex- 
periencing and feelings. The analysis com- 
paring the groups revealed a significant 
difference between the groups. The train- 
ees in group 1 differed with group 2 
(t=221, p<.05), and with group 3 
(t= 3.67, p<.01), indicating the train- 
ees in group 1 achieved significantly high- 
er experiencing scores. 

The relevance of the supervisory rela- 
tionship to the trainee’s level of experienc- 
ing may be seen. There is a relationship 
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between the trainee’s perception of the 
supervisory relationship and his level of 
experiencing. The trainees in the first grouP 
perceived their supervisory relationships as 
better and they also achieved the highest 
experiencing scores; trainees in the secon 
group perceived their relationships less fav- 
orably and achieved lower experiencing 
scores; while the trainees in the third group 
reported the least favorable relationships 
and achieved the lowest experiencing 
scores. he 
This possibly means that because té 
trainees in group 1 perceived the sup 
visor as being congruent, as having & a 
level of regard, empathic understand}? 
and unconditional regard for them, they 
felt the atmosphere safe enough foe 
amine their feelings and experiences. did 
sibly because the trainees in group 3 cA 
not perceive such an atmosphere, they w 
unable to reach as high a level of exp 
iencing. s 
One might assume that within the go 
the trainees’ perceptions of the relations ia 
would correlate with their judged ae 
iencing level. However, within groue 
and 2 the correlations (Pearsonian) a i 
to reach significance. In the third 8" f 
there was a negative correlation, ne 
icant at the .01 level, between the ai 
perception of the relationship an his ibio 
of experiencing. This indicates tab a e 
this group, the trainees who achiev os a? 
higher experiencing scores mo po 
poorer relationship, and the tramai pte 
were more defensive reported a ° ihis 7 
lationship. One may speculate that tion by 
sult was due to an accurate perceP ative’ 
the less defensive trainees of an O Dl eirab? 
poor relationship, and a “socially 4° 
report by the defensive trainees. ce the 
Are the supervisor's perception h go 
supervisory relationship within eac 


Table 3 
Group Means of the Trainees’ Experiencing Scale Scores 
Group 1 Group 2 Group ? 
(N=9) (N=10) (N= 
Experiencing Scale Scores 2.37 2.09 1.92 
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tela i > 
Pog a a e level of experienc- 
ventory F e first supervisor's Relationship 
iencing ie pee and his trainees’ Exper- 
at the 01 ] e scores correlated significantly 
ees with D el. This means that the train- 
ing vd hom he perceived himself as 
regard, u gruent, having a high level of 
eo of regard and em- 
a higher erstanding, were able to achieve 
With who by sage ps level. The trainees 
aving a go 3 did not perceive himself as 
tperiencine relationship achieved a lower 
sive, This s level, i.e, were more defen- 
at supe its with the earlier findings in 
More a NE 1 appears to have been 
Mpathic itive to his own feelings and more 
S the mn his trainees. 
visors and iscrepancy between the super- 
telationshi the trainee’s perceptions of the 
experien related to the trainee’s level 
oy cing? Only in the first group 
to the mee in perception related 
icant eaa level of experiencing sig- 
oe Bteate e OL level, This indicates that 
‘dinee’s a the discrepancy, the lower the 
1Sctepan xperiencing level; or the less the 
vel cy, the higher the experiencing 
Sss TA trainees in group 1 who were 
Were ae e to their own experiencing 
paons; 9 sensitive to the supervisor’s 
ne own ile those who were sensitive to 
© the sy experiencing were also sensitive 
Pervisor. 


D ge Discussion 
4 st cn only the results 
holier R one would expect 
ag S esearch, Client-centere 
a i sia when conditions are P 
in cor, by the trainee, 
è% intra. self to participate more 
ye tien onal exploration, hes 
toy Sim ing, less defensive. Thes¢ results 
ahi wit show that non-defensive per- 
wit go accurately describe ejr relation- 
ra e od or bad, while defensive penon 
o ation less accurate in escri their 
Sup, Ships, This may also apply to their 


Th 


for group 1 
according tO 
d theory 
erceivec 


Selin 

iy ese & relationships. 

D pe lts do not reflect any aké 
i ores ng, Any change w hile 
er a continuing relationship, whi 
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ie eh ee T 
fie Himes z relationship. In any case, 
f nf m to warrant similar studies 
of supervisory relationships, particulary to 
investigate the change in the trainee that 
may be related to the level of the super 
visory relationship. ve 

The real task ahead for research is to 
specify further the separate types of super- 
visor behavior and evaluate their relevance 
to counselor education. This calls for sever- 
al supervisors’ relationships with several 
groups of trainees in order to isolate with 
some certainty the effects produced by the 
supervisors themselves. 

Research with practicum supervision will 
continue to be slow because of the small 
numbers enrolled in each practicum. This 
difficulty may be overcome by several su- 
pervisors working together in cooperative 
research. One would hope that such re- 
search would lead to better supervisor 
selection, educational standards for super- 
visors and better supervision of counseling 
practicum; resulting in better prepared 


counselors. 
Received October 7, 1963. 
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The Prediction of Effectiveness in 
School Counseling! 


Arthur 


A. Dole 


University of Hawaii 


This study was concerned with the prediction of school counselor effec- 


tiveness before placement. Three gr 


oups of subjects varying in amount of 


experience were appraised independent of selection. Ratings by principals, 
NDEA faculty, and state supervisors were subsequently used as criteria. 
The most promising measures across groups and criteria were a self- 
appraisal of essential counselor qualities and skills; a Counselor Rating 
Scale, completed by the school principal; and undergraduate grade point 


ratio. However, it was concluded th: 


at because of the necessity for several 


criteria and their low interrelationships, the prospects seemed poor for 
precise prediction of effectiveness in school counseling. 


Ve 


At a time when numbers of teachers are 
being transformed into guidance specialists, 
it is pertinent to inquire whether effective- 
ness in the role of school counselor can be 
predicted before placement. By and large, 
expressions of opinion on the characteris- 
tics of the ideal counselor (Cox, 1945; 
Block, 1955; McCreary, 1957; Patterson, 
1960; APGA, 1961) far exceed in quantity 
comparative (Cottle, 1953) and predictive 
studies. Some years ago successive critics 
in the Review of Educational Rescarch 
(Burnett, 1954; Stoughton, 1957) regretted 
the lack of longitudinal research, However, 
recently a number of investigations on the 
impact of training programs and NDEA in- 
stitutes have been published in which the 
subjects generally were practicum students 
at the time the criterion was applied. Al- 
though in these studies standardized meas- 
ures of academic aptitude, interest and 
personality adjustment were rarely con- 
vincingly related to criteria, ratings of po- 
tential proficiency (Abeles, 1958) and 
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S; 
measures of ambiguity tolerance ( por 
1957) seemed promising. Stefflre, ome ” that 
Leafgren (1962) have demonstrate! ed as 
peer ratings can be accurate when us iddle 
a concurrent criterion and that m. jy 
western NDEA enrollees preferred as 
own counselors co-participants with ia 
academic performance, more approP ith 
Strong scores, and less dogmatism. pEh 
over forty unpublished studies of 63 (AN 
enrollees abstracted at APGA in 19 ectiv? 
buckle, 1963) knowledge about prosp®® put 


t 
ighe! 


A ] 
school counselors is increasing rapidly, ost’ 
again few of these studies employé 
training criteria, tudy 


The major purpose of the present pdo 
was to predict before placement 5 sould 
quacy with which school counselor 5 d 1 
perform their assignments. It was 7 ere 
identify variables (if any) which W° ce. 
sociated with successful job perfor™ 


Procedures 
Subjects 


0 
The subjects were drawn from gner eos 
a) Ninety-two teachers enrolled 20 of hoot 
Counseling Workshop in spring, 1959. 
32 were placed as school counselors ai 
Hawaii the following fall. Of the re? 
two were placed by 1961 and wa 
nrollment was voluntary but was 4 
a prerequisite to placement. Although 
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take x 

et S in guidance and counseling and 

Siimaa perience in counseling, none met the 

Sraduate ous requirements for certification (16 

b) oa nester hours in guidance). 

Siter mine enrollees in an NDEA Institute, 

tation, Unive? conducted by the College of Edu- 
, University of Hawaii, of whom 24 entered 


Stat ‘ 
1961 cee school counseling positions in fall, 
1960" ° d of whom 11 were still employed in fall, 


ea, J, 
centieni font ce minimum requirements for 
Schools in Hawai were employed by secondary 
©) Th; 
1 ie enrollees in NDEA Institute, summer, 
niversity conduated by the College of Education, 
Public sc} of Hawaii, of whom 15 returned to 
fall, 1965 tool counseling positions in Hawaii in 
ho had ; ie in the 1962 and 1961 groups 
vere ier ub Poen participants in preceding years 
icipants praised if appropriate. Most of the par- 
ad at be eligible for certification and had 
Perience, 4 (OF N year of secondary counseling ex- 
WS research NDEA enrollees not considered in 
took ean sisi most accepted ‘administrative jobs, 
Public ee positions outside of the Hawaii 
tions.) hools or continued their graduate educa- 


Alt 
ri iah these groups were not neces- 
keke sania of secondary school 
the rs with limited experience through- 
ajorit country, they did include a large 
seling 4 of those who have entered coun- 
; most h the state of Hawaii since 1959. 
in seryj half (46 per cent) of all counselors 
Or thi ce in 1962-63 had been appraise 
(Dole tent As reported separately 
Drees, 963) the 1959 group did not differ 
Ciably from somewhat comparable 
students, teachers, 


Pulati 
ete) cUons (graduate 
Rokeach, Gordon, 


C, 
Ston è MAT, MTAI, 
Cep § and Vocational Sentence Blank, ex- 
interes," „aD above average social service 
ther St. The generality of this study to 
Justifi groups of school counselors seems 
ed with caution. 

Ppraisa] 
mater the problem was discussed with a 
eyed) of experts and the literature sur- 
fiee Personality characteristics salient to 
Pty ig counseling were hypothesized an 
D meas. of appraisal procedures selecte 
ved asure these characteristics. Standard- 
uilt ests were supplemented with custom- 
t ay esttuments. 

he Micetdized tests used in 1959 included 

i ota Teach- 
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er Attitude Inventory, Rokeach Do i 
Scale, Dole Vocational Sentence E 
tion Blank, Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, and Gordon Personal Profile. The 
Cottle Scale on Attitudes (1953) and a 
comprehensive guidance achievement test 
(developed at the University of Minnesot: 
Department of Educational Psychology) 
were administered to the 1961 sample, in 
addition to a revision of the original battery. 
The custom-built instruments? in 1959 


included: 
Personal data form, an inventory of educational 
and vocational background, undergraduate grade 
point ratio, socioeconomic characteristics, and 
personal attributes. 
Role play ratings by guidance specialists. Each 
candidate was asked to role play a prepared 
situation for five minutes as a client and for 
five minutes as a school counselor before a 
panel of three judges. Each judge independent- 
ly completed a 18 item rating form, comparing 
the candidate with other teachers on a five 
point scale. Sample items were “personal warmth 
and friendliness,” “understanding of student,” 


“overall potential as counselor. 


Pupil ratings. Each candidate teacher was asked. 
to have one of his classes complete an evaluation 
form, ostensibly 


of his teaching competence, 
which included the following items— ‘How does 
he rate as the sort of person to whom you would 
send a friend who had a personal problem?” 
and “All things considered, how would you 
grade him?” The pupil ratings were unsigned, 
were not read by the candidates, and were 
mailed directly to the investigator. 
Self-appraisal. The candidates were requested 
to identify five qualities “you believe are most 
essential in an effective counselor” and five 
skills “a good counselor should have,” rate 
themselves on each, and describe their plans, 
if any, for improvement. Responses to self- 
appraisal were rated on a five point scale 
by two judges independently. 

Book report. Each candidate prepared a book 
report before the workshop on a basic text in 
guidance. The book reports were graded on a 
five point scale by the investigator according 
to academic standards. 

Counselor potential. The principals under whose 
supervision t 59 candidates taught or coun- 
seled were asked to list up to ten adjectives 
describin: fective counselor and to rate 
the candidate as @ po! 
with other teachers on 
scale, An average rating 


tom-built instruments may 


of these cus 
r for research use. 


a aa 
2Copies À 
from the investigato: 


be obtained 
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candidate. (The adjectives suggested by more 
than 70 principals were later used as a basis 
for construction of an eight item scale which 
became the criterion measure.) A six item scale 
used in 1961 and 1962 included: personal char- 
acteristics, counselor-staff relationships, coun- 
selor-student relationships, general school serv- 
ices, professional growth and counselor-commun- 
ity relations. 


Group nominations. A set of 15 statements, such 
as the “best in listening to students,” “knows 
the most about guidance and counseling,” and 
“overall will probably make the best counselor,” 
was developed. After working in a team of 9-13 
for a week, each participant was asked to 
nominate the persons in his group who most 
closely fitted the statements, to predict who 
would be the most popular in his group for 
each statement (social perceptiveness), and to 
predict for each statement how many group 
members would nominate him (insight). 


Observers’ ratings. A graduate student in psy- 
chology was assigned to each team as a “re- 
source consultant.” At the conclusion of the 
workshop each observer used the Group Nom- 
inations form to rate the members of his team. 


Adjectives. The subjects were asked to list as 
many adjectives as they could think up in five 
minutes “to describe the ideal counselor.” 


Counselor Apperception Test. A series of seven 
drawings showing counselors in various situa- 
tions was developed, after pretesting with gradu- 
ate students not enrolled in the workshop. Sub- 
jects were requested to tell a “dramatic” story 


about counseling as each drawing was projected 
for six minutes, 


Self-description. Each candidate responded to 
open-end questions about home life, personal 
adjustment, work habits, faults, health, personal 
objectives, etc. 


Administration of Appraisal Battery 


All appraisals were conducted by test 
administrators associated with the Univer- 


sity of Hawaii Counseling and Testing 
Center. 


The purposes of the appraisal were explained 
to the subjects. However, it was noted, especially 
in 1959, that a number felt threatened even though 
they were assured that decisions about them would 
not be made on the basis of their responses, In 
other words complete honesty by all participants 
in responding to inventories cannot be assumed, 
The results of each appraisal were identified by 
numbers only and were filed with the Psychologi- 
cal Research Center, Despite understandable in- 
terest in the outcome on the part of administra- 
tors and of the subjects, specific results have never 
been released (except MA’ 


i T in the case of a few 
applicants for leadership training). Thus selection 
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by administrators and decision making by ate 
jects (in choosing to accept counseling eee ge 
instance) were not influenced by apprais 
battery scores. 


Criterion 


Following some of the ideas about pet 
sonality appraisal suggested by Stern, a 
and Bloom (1956), the investigator ae 
tempted through interviews and an ope? 
end questionnaire to elicit from sehon 
principals their conceptions of an effective 
counselor. Adjectives suggested by we 
than 70 principals in rating the 1959 bee. 
shop candidates were next classified 1 F 
dependently by two judges, eight Se 
were identified and defined, and a A 
point comparative scale applied to pte 
area. The average scale score was trea eas 
as the criterion measure. The eight ee 
were personal characteristics, teacher sia 
staff relationships, counselor-student 1° 4, 
tionships, guidance organization an 
ministrative skills in guidance, & 
school services, professional growth, in 
counselor-community relations. In Pae 
1962 the eight areas were reviewed Eri car 
defined by a State Department of E soit 
tion committee of principals, super of 
and school counselors. A full descript a3). 
this scale has been prepared (Dole, 1 the 

Using the Counselor Rating Scale, 
ratings of three groups were treate staff 
criteria: school principals, a 
members, and state supervisors. d 

Operationally, the principal’s opinion ane 
to carry the greatest weight so far as l cou”; 
placement, transfer, and retention of schoo j hot 
selors was concerned, While it can be aR or 
many principals may have had unsatisfacto™, fac 
ceptions of the counselor’s job, still it was tion 


that these conceptions determined the nial 
fate of the counselor, ay 


sage 
The NDEA staff members whose ratingi josey 


eneral 
an! 


it 
obtained in 1961 and 1962 had worked gmo 
with small groups of assigned enrollees for tie, 


two months, listened to their tapes it Pie vi 
situations when enrollees counseled r as 
school students, and observed them in 
in informal situations, Since all were & 
în college teaching and practicum Si in Bpel 
(four of the NDEA staff were prominen! vel) 2 
ance and counseling at the national a vf 
could justifiably be called academic oP night of 
In contrast, the two state supervisor essi 
considered practical experts. Their imp” 
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th 
$ ae were obtained from interviews and 
teachers an AE comments by children, parents, 
the a we principals as they travelled about 
achieveme TO of gain on the comprehensive 
Was A = in pao during the Institute 
Bacar an additional criterion for the 
oe ition of Criterion Rating Scale 
officiats review by State Department of Education 
accomipan aa of the Counselor Rating Scale and 
to the jones a definitions and directions were sent 
when rA principals in the spring of 1960 
een on ae 2 counselors in the 1959 group had 
pleted i job more than six months. The com- 
lme o were returned directly to the ex- 
State su rt and were not made available to the 
ers peer Ratings of the 1959 group who 
collected _ counseling in Hawaii were similarly 
ticipants in spring 1961 and spring 1962. Par- 
Y their in. the 1961 NDEA Institute were rated 
nine fete ee in spring 1962, approximately 
lected, ths after appraisal data had been col- 
I 
omple t and 1962 each NDEA staff member 
eight his ratings upon the group of four 
through, enrollees who had been assigned to him 
t falar the Institute, Each year four staff 
in bon submitted ratings; two raters participated 
years, 
i 
s a the two state supervisors rated all 81 
it was Counselors in the state during fall 1962, 
Sat mer for them to increase their reliability 
e-Doi uting their ratings normally along the 
int scale for each of the eight items. the 
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ratings made by each supervisor were ind 
lependent 
of one another and of the principals and NDEA 


staff judgments. 
Analysis of Data 


Reliability of Criteria 

The internal consistency of the eight 
item Counselor Rating Scale (corrected 
r = .88) was considered satisfactory (Table 
1). Of the three criterion groups who used 
the Scale, the state supervisors were more 
reliable than the school principals, but it 
was not possible to collect data on interrater 


agreement for the NDEA staff members. 
ion of school counselors 


The proportion 
whose performance was considered unsatis- 


factory by the various criterion groups 
ranged from 8 to 16 per cent (Dole, 1963). 
However, none of the counselors sampled 
in this investigation was considered unac- 
ceptable by more than one criterion. 


res vs. Criteria 

low consistency of princi- 
pals’ ratings as a criterion and of a greater 
interest in predicting jnadequacy rather 
than to a point on the principal’s rating 
scale, a split sample and preliminary in- 
spection approach to the data was taken. 


Appraisal Measu 
Because of the 


Table 1 


Reliabiliti 


N 


Belkan 
Sction Battery Group 


st Rene jo 29 
Co “or Potential 1962 19 
Uns, 
Counsel Apperception Test 1959 16 
Peer or Apperception Test 1959 14 
smainations 1959 32 
QÜ terion 
Ns, Ti 
by lor Rating Scale! 
ape principals 1959 19 
Schoo] principals 1959 16 
by 
by School principals 1959 19 
1962 81 


St; 
ate supervisors 


Soa Ua, 

Ctaleg ntica] 
Unsa in methods of deriv! 
Nseigt 1962 the six items us 


Rating Scale. 


agy 
Enir 
icant at .10 level; 


es of Custom: 


-Built Measures 


Type of Reliability 


£ 
91 Interscorer (Two counselor educators) 
92 Internal consistency (split-halves with Spear- 
man-Brown correction 
92 Interscorer (Two graduate assistants) 
69 Stability (Retest after 12-24 months) 
.72 Internal consistency (split-halves with Spear- 
man-Brown correction, 
Internal consistency (split-halves with Spear- 
88 man-Brown correction, 
59 Stability (Retest after 12 months, same prin- 
cipals) 
„41s Interscorer (Two principals concurrently) 
Interscorer (Two state supervisors concur- 
rently) 
‘or the Counselor Potential a Ta Rating 


were similar to s 


ant at .01 level. 
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The 32 subjects in the 1959 groups were 
divided at random into two subgroups. For 
each prescored appraisal measure, with the 
first subgroup of 16 a scatterplot was cast 
against the criterion score (principals’ rat- 
ing). The scoring systems of the custom- 
built measures, which had been designed 
on theoretical bases, were item analyzed, 
reviewed and revised. New scoring systems 
which seemed consistent with theory and 
the empirical data were then applied to 
both subgroups. The scoring reliability 
and validity of these systems were thus 
tested out on the second group. 

By inspection of scatterplots at this point 
all measures which did not appear to dis- 
criminate on the criterion for both sub- 
groups were discarded from consideration. 
Pearson product-moment correlations were 
then obtained for the 11 remaining meas- 
ures (hereafter referred to as the Coun- 
selor Selection Battery) against the various 
criteria for all available subjects in the 
three counselor samples. 


Results 
Counselor Selection Test Battery 


The measures which showed the most 
promise for the 1959 group against the 
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criterion of principal rating in the spring 
following appraisal were Undergradual? 
Grade Point Ratio, Counselor Potential, 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, Sen- 
tence Blank—Achievement, Persuasive, ant 
Neutral; Self-appraisal, Peer Nornin n 
and the Counselor Apperception ‘Fest. E 
liabilities of the custom-built instrumen 
(Table 1) were significant at the .0L le 
in all cases except one. Jor 
The measures used in the Ne 
Selection Battery were also intercorre re 
for the 1959 group (phi). None wa ole 
nificantly associated with any other ( 
1963). 
Validities PA 
As shown in Table 2, of the me 
used in the Counselor Selection Bal sal’s 
only Counselor Potential, that is, prine} 
rating before placement, held up > de 
1961 group. In fact, Undergraduate dno 
Point Ratio and Self-appraisal showe 
significant reversals, 
In Table 3 the relation of the co upet 
selection battery to the averaged i Tt 
visors’ Counselor Ratings is presenter’ 
will be recalled that these ratings Wr? “ori 
sidered the most reliable of the three 


Table 2 


Relation of Counselor Sel 
to Principal’s Rating 


ection Battery 


= _— 
Principal’s Rating 
1959 1961 
Sample Sample 

Counselor Selection Battery N = N r 
Undergraduate grade point ratio 30 45° 23 —.23 
Counselor Potential 27 X 44° 2A „46° 
Minn. Teacher Attitude Inventory 32 21 24 —.13 
Self-appraisal 16a pe 23 = 80 
Peer nominations 31 os 23 12 
Gordon-Ascendance 32 ; = —.14 

Emotional Stability 32 ag 24 07 
Dole Vocational Sentence Blank-Achievement 32 E A .10 

Persuasive h 29 as il 

Neutral A 42° 23 28 
Counselor Apperception Test tek a 10 


+Significant at .10 level 
°Significant at -05 level 


aDoes not include 16 counselors used in developing 


Scoring system 
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+ 
Table 3 
Relation of Counselor Selection Battery 
to State Supervisors’ Ratings 
< s State Supervisors’ Ratings 
1959 1961 1962 
Sample Sample Sample 
Counselor Selection Battery N r N r N r 
Undergraduate grade point ratio 1l -26 13 26 10 AT 
Counselor Potential ll 51 13 —19 14 .70°° 
Minn. Teacher Attitude Inventory 14 43 13 08 8 30 
Self-appraisal 13 68° 13 30 15 44+ 
Teer siotifaation 4-07 13 06 15 33 
Gordon-Ascendance l4 —.54° 13 —18 s a 
p Emotional Stability 14 AT 12 7e j z 
| Dole Vocational Sentence Blank-Achievement? n ma n zi ; E 
ersuasivel A . : 
Neutralt ll Al 13° = $ E 
ll 18 13 07 15 52° 


Counselor Apperception Test 


{Significant at .10 level 
oSignificant at .05 level 

Significant at .01 level 
anot given in 1962 
Ibiserial 


1961 NDEA group, no parts of the battery 


teria . . . 
ee e T showed a significant relationship; and for 


e 

p ved all made in 
res For the wen ee than three the 1962 NDEA gouh, Come ig 
Gon after placement, Self-appraisal and Selb-appeaeel Tati e pi 
Sie getty arom n EEn dented at or beyond the 10 per 


cent level with ratings after three months 


Soçi 
ing’ with counselor effectiveness as 
Bed by central office personnel. For the 


to NDEA Sup 
a ow a — ar Ratings _ = 
N : 
N r 7 
Counselor Selection Battery = -a T 
Undergraduate grade point ratio pe E a ve 
: Counselor Potential 3 E a Eo 
Minn. Teacher Attitude Inventory 5 R = s 
Self-appraisal ri pA a 
Peer nomination i = 
Gordon-Ascendance 26 05 s E 
eo ie Blank-Achievement 2 Bs 1g = 
Dole Vocational Sentence 29 o 18 T, 
1 30 —.04 


Persuasive 
Neutral eat 13 f 
Counselor Apperception esi 
Jevel 


-Significant at „10 
SSignificant at .05 Jevel 
Significant at 01 ois i 
Stee eabulation collapsed to 


Is, x2 = 2.68+ and o=-30 
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Table 5 
Interrelationships between Criteria of 
Counseling Effectiveness 
62 Sample 
iteri 1959 Sample 1961 Sample 1961 Sample 1961 Sample 19 ‘ent 
ii State Soi NDEA State Supervisor Achievement State Sipen” 
N r N r N r N r N 
Principal’s ratings 15 .34 24 02 12 —.l4 24 OL on 
NDEA staff 13 37 30 —.02 15 
State supervisors 13 29 
of counseling experience. All measures in Discussion 
1962, except DVSCB—Achievement, were Predictors of Counseling Effectiveness 
correlated in the same direction as was tifie 


the 1959 group against the criterion of Prin- 
cipal’s Rating. 

The third criterion used in this study 
was the rating of NDEA staff obtained 
immediately after the summer NDEA In- 
stitutes in 1961 and 1962. Only Self-ap- 
praisal of the measures applied to the 1961 
group (Table 4) was significantly associat- 
ed with this criterion; Counselor Potential 
and DVSCB—Neutral were significantly 
correlated with ratings of the 1962 group. 


Interrelation between Criteria 


No significant interrelationship (Table 5) 
was established between any of the three 
criteria: Counselor Ratings completed upon 
the various counselor candidate groups by 
principals after placement, NDEA staff aft- 
er Institute participation, and State Super- 
visors from 4 to 40 months after place- 
ment. A measure of cognitive effectiveness, 
change on the Comprehensive Achievement 
Test in Guidance after attending the 1961 
NDEA Institute, was also unrelated to 
the three criteria. (The sample was also 
fractionated into high and low initial Com- 
prehensive scores, but no relationship with 
any criterion was found.) 


3For administrative reasons a number of addi- 
tional measures were used in 1961 or 1962, MAT. 
SVIB, MMPI, Cottle’s measure of attitudes and 
a Comprehensive Achievement Test in Guidance 
were unrelated to the criteria. However, a ratin 
of emotional adjustment by two of the NDEA 
staff after the Institute correlated significantly with 
state supervisors’ tating (rho = .66) for 15 coun- 
selors in the 1962 group. Clinical judgment ma’ 
have promise (cf. Bandura, 1956). á 


The most promising predictors iden re 
in these studies, predictors which vaj 
lated to more than one criterion, were der- 
appraisal, Counselor Potential, and ie ese 
graduate Grade Point Ratio. Two a ' 
predictors, college grades and the 
selor Potential ratings were, in effect, 
rived from past performance in pen 
situations over substantial periods of wal 
They could be said to summarize PORR S 
the perceived quality of thousands © ree 
by each individual. As a possible ernie 
of contamination, evidence about acate! 
performance and professional repute ot 
might have been available to the i sk 
groups. Analysis of the Self-apprals* 
Suggests that effective counselors were ua 
to distinguish appropriately betwee? Ta 
ities and skills, to select professiona sa) A 
evant answers, to look at themselves - fo! 
estly, and to present intelligent P aa oo 
professional growth, The potentially yrat? 
counselors seemed to have an acc! ain” 
Perception of counselor role before 
ing was completed, t the 

For the most part it was found oe 
remaining measures in the Counsel! e ated 
tion Battery were not consistently radit 
to the various criteria. In fact, ex atio 
the 1959 group, only 8 of 53 corre jor! 
Were significant at the .10 level. A ™ 
of these significant correlations M8 nde a 
occurred by chance! There was 2 t hi 
for the state supervisors to rate mor? in “jy 
those who had been good students tea 
ege or who answered like success!" de 
ers on the Minnesota Teacher Att 


de- 
plex 


a 


tas 
able 


i> 
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ventor 
them lege ich, the NDEA stuff tp tate 
aers seemed to be little guarantee that 
peers oy S who were perceived by their 
ilarly : porota effective would be sim- 
evel Den by those on a supervisory 
guidance nether by academic or practical 
tors, ie eet or by school administra- 
y pupils ing that in the 1959 group ratings 
as well a m graduate student observers, 
ilarly act y state supervisors were sim- 
Placement ated to principals ratings after 
lemma , the outlines of the counselor’s 
bles appear (Dole, 1000): Ge can't 
ether go Acceptance by one group, 
Principals y pupils, peers, professors or 
rejection > may be counterbalanced by the 
We meas oF indifference of another. Had 
tons E parents’ and teachers’ opin- 
Stoups als subjects, we suspect that these 
Svaluati so would have differed in their 
lons, 


0 
counsel Gordon Scale of Ascendance 
Ment] r candidates in 1959 who less fre- 
a Hs ec statements of dominance 
tated oe in the group situation were 
la er igh as school counselors one year 
later >Y their principals and three years 
tin g iels state supervisors. However, 
ationshi the 1961 group 2 significant re- 
Ascenday, was not established between 
S Bepa and any of the three criteria, 
Conf; ations cannot be made with any 

idence, 
Kem al serv- 
of selt- 


sed, Gor- 


ficantly as- 
f rated 


ords, 


op -le 
Se, radia ough it may appear, 
Ors Vt mental health in school coun- 


St h ‘ 
nda, a Yet to be made on the basis ° 


ardi; 
A dizeq tests. 


on 
by hela Measures of the D A 
ücipap, UP for the 1959 group 25°. 
ti l1 Rating after Placement, but 1m 
Wig Dshi 8toup there were nO clearcut Te- 
h 4 PS With Principals Rating: Concern 

; t in Per- 


Chi 
€vement and an interes 
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say stig wae se ae 
f atings and NDEA staff 
a E In 1962 the group NDEA enrollees 

o had written more guarded, neutral 
phrases rather than commit themselves pos- 
itively or negatively about their interests 
received higher ratings. One speculative ex- 
planation for this finding is that the more 
professional appearing counselors limited 
their expressed interest commitments out- 
side of social service areas. 

Score on the Counselor Apperception 
Test was associated with high rating by 
state supervisors for a small sample from 
the 1962 NDEA group. The more effec- 
tive counselors in their stories showed more 
empathy for pupils, more professional iden- 
tification, described more positive relations 
with peers and principals, referred more 
frequently to tools and materials of guid- 
ance, and used more rational, guidance- 


oriented plots. 
The Less Effective Measures 

Many of the appraisal jnstruments used 
in this research did not survive the inspec- 
tion and cross-validation procedure which 
was applied to the 1959 group. It is en- 
tirely possible that some of these variables 
might have shown a significant relation- 
ship if contingencies and selection pro- 
cedures could have been closely controlled, 
if more criteria of greater reliability and 
a larger or more representative experimen- 
tal population had been available; on the 
other hand it may well be that these char- 
acteristics were themselves unreliable or 
even that the attributes in question simply 
did not contribute to whatever it was that 
determined the principals ratings. What- 
ever the explanation, no support was given 
the following in counselor selection, if prin- 
cipal’s rating is accepted as a proper crite- 


rion: r % 
pupil ratings, general 


af Lege pathy, openmindedness 
d sociability (Gordon), 
VSCB), interest in others 
patterns (SVIB), ratings of 
Jf-descriptions, person! 
ch as age and sex, and professional 

] experience, as for example guid- 
i in preceding year and credits 
me y= counselor certification. 
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Implications 

When professional counselors have occa- 
sion to discuss school counseling as a pos- 
sible occupation, they can make some 
modest guesses for those clients who have 
been school teachers. On the other hand, 
the polite hint by the counselor educator 
to the graduate student to find some other 
specialization because of inventory scores, 
practicum performance, or a superficial 
judgment of “maladjustment” seems fraught 
with potential unfairness, but the unbiased 
opinion of a psychologist who had known 
the candidate for several months might be 
worth considering. 


Those who educate or supervise coun- 
selors may find it difficult to accept the 
full meaning of their own unreliability. 
When by and large there is so little agree- 
ment about who is an effective counselor, 
confidence in current instructional and ad- 
ministrative procedures and policies is 
threatened. 

In a broader perspective, this research 
is consistent with longitudinal studies of 
clinical psychologists (Kelly & Fiske, 1951; 
Kelly & Goldberg, 1959) and psychiatrists 
(Holt & Luborsky, 1958) in suggesting the 
very modest predictive efficiency of stand- 
ardized tests, especially personality meas- 
ures. The approach of Stein, Stern and 
Bloom (1956) seems potentially fruitful. 
Following an intensive study of the crite- 
rion and formulation of hypotheses, meas- 
uring instruments are selected or custom- 
built. Replication is essential, However, 
where small numbers of candidates are 
involved, the utility of expensive selection 
procedures must be considered (Cronbach 
& Gleser, 1957). The most economic device 
may be a comparative rating obtained from 
a number of observers who have had a 
variety of experiences with the candidates 
similar to those involved in the criterion, 

In the selection and placement of school 
counselors, if it is assumed that satisfac- 
tion of the principal is a major criterion 
of effectiveness, the practice of having 
principals nominate teachers for profession. 
al training in guidance is supported by this 
research. If approval by state supervisors 
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or counselor educators is a criterion, appli- 
cation of validated parts of the Counselor 
Selection Battery might be helpful. So long 
as the criterion is based on human opinion 
rather than some objective product and so 
long as so many persons may legitimately 
pass on the work of the school counselor 
the prospects for developing a highly pre 
dictive selection battery for all criteria seem 
slender indeed. 


Received July 22, 1963. 
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Comment 


FS oe has obviously done a careful and 
pred; Hannan study on the problem of 
ie e ing counselor effectiveness. Again 
Com ied an illustration of the enormous 
A raed of the problem and the in- 
Tes acy of any existing tools or tech- 
ow ca A hopeful suggestion does emerge, 
ever, from Dole’s findings and review 
a literature. He suggests that the 
a ne st and most efficient “device may be 
ber re rica rating obtained from a num- 
observers who have had a variety 
| Sro riences with the candidates similar 
t Ose involved in the criterion.” It is 
Poss roped that Dole will pursue this 
oe further. 
eas that this plan depends upon 3 
ber paty rating obtained from a num- 
is ue observers,” If the principal's rating 
hen remain as the final criterion measure 
ive it would seem logical that a compara- 
fore yoting from a number of observers was 
sy, Comed to failure as a predictive in- 
cipals at unless the observers were all a 
“ating, Similar to the one doing the fins 
aus Dole points out, one of the major 
the culties Tests with determining what 
criterion ought to be. He argues, On 
the ical grounds, that we have to use 
the Principal's ratings since he deter r 
Then, tial hiring and continued emP, oy- 
Be of the c lor. But there is a dan: 
Meas Tation and 
Conti t this will result in the se ectic ong 
tive aig employment of the eee 
One “Ssistant” type of person rather b 
Ow a is truly committed to counseling. 
resolve the dilemma 


Perhaps one solution lies in informing 
counselor candidates during their training 
periods of the discrepancy which may exist 
between a principal's expectations and de- 
mands and the conception of his role held 
by a counselor. The training program 
would then include a presentation and dis- 
cussion of ways and means of changing 
the perception of one’s role held by others, 
especially a principal. It is conceivable that 
internship experience could include op- 
portunities for the apprentice counselor to 
demonstrate his capacity to change per- 
ceptions of his role held by others. This 
would mean, of course, an added dimension 
to the supervisor's task. 

Another solution might lie in having the 
authority and responsibility for selecting 
counselors and approving their continued 
employment shared between the principal 
and a specialist in counseling. The latter 
could be the local director of guidance or 
a state supervisor of counseling. It is com- 
mon practice for responsibility in hiring 
subject matter teachers to be shared with 
department heads. Why not for counselors? 
Actually there are places where this is 
currently being done. 

The danger rests, of course, with having 
the principal as the sole judge for selecting 
and subsequent appraisal. It makes no 
sense to develop a technically brilliant pre- 
dictive instrument for the wrong or in- 
adequate criterion. There are many practi- 
cal realities, as Dole points out, which 
tempt one to use the principal's judgment, 
but this is a temptation which should be 
resisted unless the principal’s judgment 
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constitutes only a part of the criterion 
measure. 

Policy statements are currently being is- 
sued on the role and function of the school 
counselor by the American School Coun- 
selors Association and on counselor pre- 
paration by the Association for Counselor 
Education and Supervision. Undoubtedly 
these statements will have considerable im- 
pact upon selection of counselor candidates 
and their training. But how many princi- 
pals and superintendents will read or be 
influenced by them? Until and unless these 
associations, state and local supervisors of 


Arthur A. Dole 


guidance and counseling, and school coun- 
selors can influence school administrators, 
researchers like Dole face almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. Certainly Dole is to 
be commended for his pioneering efforts 
in trying to solve the methodological prob- 
lems involved. His procedures and sugges- 
tions should prove to be very useful once 
a consensus can be reached on the more 
basic questions of role and function. 


Edward Landy l 
Newton Public Schools an4 
Harvard University 
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This study examined the rel 
a measure of job satisfaction w 
counselors in six states. A cluster ana 


clusters which included three variables ea 
erformance Rating.” Two of 
did not contribute 
ocational rehabilitation agency prac- 


Management” and “Pı 
and the job satisfaction score 


plications of these findings for state v! 
tice and for further’research were brief] 


ationship of eight performance measures and 
hen these were applied to 148 rehabilitation 
lysis of the intercorrelations showed two 


ch. The clusters were labeled “Case 
the performance variables 
to either cluster. The im- 


ly considered. 


os 


ee ey ae the relationships 
ance Pin habilitation counselor perform- 
Y avail ns currently being used or read- 
ion Sem le to state vocational rehabilita- 
Sis will bo Inspection and cluster analy- 
eis ace, used to suggest unities among 

Th area 
they evaluation of counselors, whether 
on working in rehabilitation, school 
Source ea or other settings, has been a 
Ral rehab concern to investigators not only 
Set ilitation but also in other counse® 
deve tings. Numerous criteria have been 
Ss oe to assess counseling effective- 
fig] the counselor’s performance. In the 
i of vocational rehabilitation counsel- 
lishment of 
cria satisfaction 
Wig bo been undertaken by es 
leag ngland and Lofquist and their 
Cuseg otes (1960). Their studies have fo- 
on the client while studies at Jowa 
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by Jaques ( 
directed toward 


Miller (1963) have been 
developing instruments that will measure 


counselor performance and assessing the 
effectiveness of such instruments. 

Although criteria of counselor perform- 
ance in any setting must ultimately be 
gauged by their association with favorable 
client outcomes, We think that it is desir- 
able and necessary to move ahead in the 
development of counselor performance 
measures for a number of reasons. For 
example, although client satisfactoriness 
and satisfaction are critical measures they 
also, by their very nature, difficult and 
expensive to secure on a continuing basis. 
Both because of cost and feasibility, it will 
be necessary to develop counselor meas- 
ures which are indicative of effective work 
with clients. Staff development and evalua- 
tion cannot wait for the feedback of data 
which are both difficult and expensive to 
obtain. There is a need for more immediate 
criteria; when ultimate criteria have been 
formulated the more immediate indices can 
be studied in relation to them. 

Research on rehabilitation counselor per- 
formance criteria is also needed to provide 
a basis for differential staff development 

If supervisors in re- 


training programs. 
habilitation agencies are to assume teach- 


are 
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er-consultant roles in their relationships 
with their staff, it will be necessary, if 
they wish to give direction to this role, 
for them to make analytic studies of the 
work of their counselors. Similarly, the 
programs of continuing professional edu- 
cation sponsored by many state agencies 
can better meet the needs of counselors 
if procedures for the assessment of coun- 
selor strength and weaknesses are avail- 
able. This study will examine criteria de- 
veloped as a result of translating existing 
conceptions regarding counselor perform- 
ance into quantifiable measures. 

The 143 counselors studied here came 
from agencies in six states: Connecticut, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina 
and Oklahoma. All the agencies selected 
were middle-sized general vocational re- 
habilitation agencies. As can be seen, some 
geographic representation was obtained, 
but both accessibility and willingness to 
cooperate in the study were considera- 
tions in selecting the states. To be included 
in the study, a counselor must have been 
employed at least one full year during the 
three year period studied so that closure 
and caseload data would be available. 
Since Co-Worker Ratings require at least 
two co-worker ratings to be an effective 
instrument, we also limited our sample to 
counselors who worked in a co-worker re- 
lationship with two other counselors and 
a supervisor. 


Instruments 


The following performance measures 
and rating procedures were used: 

1. The Co-Worker Rating Blank: This 
blank which incorporates six evaluation 
dimensions and an over-all judgment was 
developed specifically for this study It 
has an eight-step scale and it was used 
by both co-workers and supervisors to 
assess the counselor performance against 
what they thought was the ideal for each 
statement. While only ratings on over-all 
performance were used, the rater was 
asked to consider more specific items pri- 


8Copies are available from the authors upon 
request, 
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marily to assure careful and thorough eval- 
uation. 

2. Supervisor Ratings: Supervisors used 
the same blank as the co-workers in mak- 
ing their ratings. f 

3. Present State Rating: This label in- 
cludes the present rating schemes us 
in four of the six state agencies and mi 
global efficiency ratings made by at leas 
two administrators in two other states, 
which, at the time of the study, did nik 
have a systematic quantifiable procedure 
for evaluating counselors. b 

4. Job Satisfaction Inventory: A n 
Satisfaction Inventory* constructed y 
Johnson (1955) was modified to sepa 
more variability of response and eliminat" 
non-discriminating items. The inventor? 
used has items which cover eight aspe> 
of the counselors’ work: 1) physical a>” 
mental exertion, 2) relations with ^$ 
sociates, 3) relations with employe! ) 
security, advancement and finances; *" 
interest, liking for, an emotional inv? H 
ment in job, 6) job information, trainin 
and status, 7) physical surroundings aa 
work conditions, 8) future goals and pro 
ress, evaluation and retrospect. Since és 
focus of this paper was on performan y 
criteria, only the total score on the J 
Satisfaction Inventory was used. aden 

5. Average caseload: The counselor pert 
load is obtained by taking all of the P a 
ple a counselor was working with we 
the fiscal year began plus all of the Pea 
accepted by him for rehabilitation SOY py 
in that year. This index was secure 
averaging caseload number for the 
years 1960, 1961 and 1962. 

6. Average number of closures: Cloi 
are administrative decisions to te™ oP” 
services to a client and remove hi™ p? 
the active file of his counselor. The * gb 


fiseal 


ye 
"e 


ov 
three year period from July 1, 1959 thro" ne 


tO: aa 
June 30, 1962 was used to determi P 
mean number of closures in each Cat? gt 


jer 4, 

a) 12 closures—the number ee 
given services and rehabi 

i.e., entered employment. 


Å- 


F 15 
“Copies are available from the auth 
request. 
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b) 13 closures—those clients to whom 
services were given but who were 
not judged rehabilitated. 


c) 15 closures—those clients who were 
accepted for services, but were in- 
terrupted before substantial serv- 
ices were given or the client be- 
came employable. 


TG 
a velocity index: This criterion 
selor desde rapidity with which the coun- 
tlient or ops. plans for action with the 
itive — rehabilitation services. 
es oe samples of ten “12 
ene ay id 13” closures for the 1960- 
“Ach cas ere taken for each counselor. 
See iow k in the sample was checked to 
l been sn by months, it had previous- 
6s but ne tatis l; i.e.n eligible for serv- 
ative oy ot yet receiving other than evalu- 
of Die counseling services. A mean length 
a rola was used as the index since 
Cases in la did not close at least ten 
Wa ia Hi iese categories. Time in Status 1 
ent gi x as a best index of case movê- 
me Since factors which influence move- 


Cosu 


ata were 
of files of 
© the state agencies. WI 
*d to Y rating form devised b 
of t 
Wa 
Off; 


y us need- 


€ used to secure a global judgment 


Counselors by the state staff, this 


ne by submitting it to the state 
staff responsible for case service 
9 tings In the case of the Co-Worker 
athe a the Supervisor Ratings based 
imini 0-Worker Rating sheet, these were 

‘Stered to large groups of counselors 


iy 

t 

ofp, Ze ya 

fic, State and by distribution to district 
so that the 


es, 
< o a tecautions were taken so that 
ane Wo ker Ratings would be confidentia 
We: uld not be seen by district °F state 


e 
S do 


log 


wi i oe 
se ms instances where efficien® 
va Vas cured, a reliability coefficien i 
aa Obtained for the averas® ratings. 
© ratings on the Co-Worker 
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scheme yielded a reliability coefficient of 
-76 for averages analyzed by analysis of 
variance procedures (Ebel, 1951). The re- 
liability coefficient for supervisor ratings 
was .43. Since we had each supervisor 
rating different counselors, the reliability 
of supervisor ratings were estimated from 
what the counselor ratings would be if 
treated individually rather than as mean 
scores. The Job Satisfaction Inventory 
yielded a split-half reliability coefficient 


of 8S. 


Results 


After inspection for linearity—through 
the use of scatter-plots—the eight variables 
of Table 1 were jntercorrelated using the 
Pearson Product Moment Index. Since one 
of the measures used in our study, the Job 
Satisfaction Inventory, did not correlate 
significantly with any other variables, we 
are including it in Table 1, but did not 
include it in the cluster analysis. 

General analysis of intercorrelations: 
From Table 1 we can see that there is 
only a limited degree of association among 
the criteria studied. Even the highest cor- 
relation, that between Size of Caseload and 
Number of 12 Closures, reflects only 36% 
common variance. ‘An analysis of the aver- 
age jntercorrelation of each variable with 
all others also showed that Caseload, which 
had the highest average, correlated .28 
with the others and thus accounts, on the 
for only eight per cent of the 
variance. To some extent the discussion 
of our content analysis will also bring out 
the large amount of specific variance an 
error (ie: unreliability ) variance associat- 
ed with each index. Total Job Satisfaction 
scores did not correlate significantly with 


any of the performance criteria. 
Cluster analysis (Ty- 


Cluster analysis: j ysis 
ron, 1939) has an objective similar to 
factor analysis—the more parsimonious de- 
scription of a larger group of ee 
Although it is relatively less precise or 
ematically and does not give altogether i e 
same information as factor analysis, it does 


serve the objective of parsimony fairly ade- 
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Table 1 
The Intercorrelations of Nine Measures of Rehabilitation 
Counselor Performance in State Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies 
Pearson Product Moments Correlations 
N = 148 
Case Present Super- oe 
Veloc- State Case- visor No.of 12 No.of 18 No. of 15 Paan 
ity Rating load Ratings Closures Closures Closures fac! 
Co-worker 035 
Ratings .181 247** -031 324** .060 -.014 -.090 : 
Case 001 
Velocity .079 -.195* .142 042, 029 .183* s 
Present 
State 103 
Rating .304** 419** .870** .206* .193* : 
Caseload .179* 597** 120 ATR 180 
Supervisor 
Ratings .226** 044 .108 att 
No. of 12 k 
Closures 205* 361** 0 
No. of 18 
Closures 266** -02 
No. of 15 
Closures -.008 
**Significant at .01 level 
*Significant at .05 level 
“per 


quately. In addition, it is simpler to do 
and understand than factor analysis. 

In Table 2, we note that two clusters 
of three variables each were formed; the 
average intra-cluster correlations were .48 
and .33 while the average intercorrelation 
of each cluster with all other variables 
was .13. The first cluster obtained might 
well be called “Case Management” since 
jt includes Size of Caseload, Number of 
12 Closures, and Number of 15 Closures. 


The second cluster might be called 
formance Rating” since it inclu 
three rating indices of our study- 
can see, neither Case Velocity 2” «case 
ber of 13 Closures clustered with the 5 
Management” cluster although they 5 of 
correlated to a slight degree with Y pot 
the variables of the cluster. They ing” 
contribute to the “Performance ha) 
cluster nor were they correlate = 

of the variables of that cluster. 


Table 2 


Cluster Analysis Findi 
Measures of Rehabilitation _— aa E A 


Groups Average Correlation A i weight 
iin Grows pid ae : 

: and Others 
Size of Caseload ATT* 3.69 
No. of 12 closures 129 
No. of 15 closures 

Il 
Co-Worker Rating .830* 127 9.59 


Present Rating 
Supervisor Rating 


*Sig. at .01 level 
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oo that “Case Management” 
than Pi e a more unique or pure cluster 
doste o items of the Performance Rating” 
eon B (Belonging ) weight for the 
bee, fanagement” cluster indicates an 
is pun within cluster correlation which 
Sond 3% times larger than the average 
= between this cluster and other 
cluste, es. For the “Performance Rating 

Y, it is about 2% times larger than 


e : À 
ne average correlation with other var- 
lables, 


hy Table 3 
erage Intercorrelations of each Variable with 
the Two Clusters as well as with the 
other Variables 


Veo 
atiables Group I Group I All 
TPs (4, 6,8) (1,8, 5) Others 

Ro Worker 
atings = ery 18 
2) Case 02 .80 
g Velocity 01 12 wu 
) Present 
State 
Rating 29** 36** 25** 
Caseload 5o** 15 28** 
Supervisor 
Ming 17* ,39** 21° 
No. of 12 
2 losures ,52** 29%% 27** 
No. of 13 
losures 20% 08 12 
No. of 15 


Closures Agee 13 04? 


` 
+ gunificant at .05 level 
ficant at .01 level 


mia Average correlation of each variable 
Varia} he two clusters and wi 
ty, les is presented in Table 3. Frc 
ee, can see that Present State Rating 
be, “Cures, Supervisors Ratings and Num- 
ap, Of 12 Closures have significant aver- 
Wey ntercorrelations with both clusters as 
as with all other variables. 


Discussion 
sho though our 
that ed two clusters, 
mg these variables include 
Wip Bt of specificity and e 
M; the fact that these measure: th 

“diate criteria, our findings suggest the 


it also 


a substantial 
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need for further study of rehabilitation 
counselor performance criteria. It also in- 
dicates that whenever single criteria are 
used to evaluate counselors, they are un- 
likely to account for substantial aspects 
of the counselors performance. 


Present Rating procedures and Super- 
visors Ratings correlate significantly with 
Number of 12 Closures; in addition, Pres- 
ent Ratings correlate significantly with 
Caseload Size, and Number of both 13 and 
15 Closures. Speculatively, we could inter- 
pret these relationships as showing that ad- 
ministrators and supervisors evaluate a 
counselor’s performance, in part, on his 
caseload size and closure rate. A study of 
different design than this one would be 
needed to test this hypothesis. 

Within the Performance Rating cluster, 
an see that Co-Worker Rating is the 
only member of that cluster which is in- 
dependent of both “Case Management 
and non-cluster variables. Since the super- 
visors used the same rating scheme as did 
the co-workers, there is some reason to 
attribute this difference to differing frames 
of reference. Because of its uniqueness and 
because it has, in other studies of complex 
jobs such as teachers and army officers 
(Remmers, 1963; Wherry, 1949), been 
found to be an outstanding criteria, Co- 
Worker Ratings probably deserve both fur- 
ther study and use in rehabilitation counse- 
lor performance. However, because of the 
difficulties inherent in the use of “buddy” 
ratings for staff development they may be 
of greater value in research on training 


and selection. 

Even though the job satisfaction meas- 
ure lacked correlation with other measures 
used, it merits further consideration by 
both agencies and research workers. Sat- 
isfaction may be related to such important 
considerations as attracting and keeping 
trained and experienced personnel. In re- 
search on selection and training it may 
also have value since it examines an im- 
portant aspect of the job from the coun- 
selor’s point of view. There is also a pos- 


sibility that satisfaction may be associated 


with ultimate criteria. 


we C 
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Keeping in mind the limitations sug- 
gested above, it seems that state vocation- 
al rehabilitation agencies wishing to intro- 
duce new or modify existing systematic 
counselor evaluation schemes should con- 
sider developing one performance rating 
and use it in conjunction with a composite 
score on 12 and 15 closures. Such proced- 
ures would seem to be the most efficient 
approach (i.e. require the least work to 
secure and still yield a useful description of 
the counselors) within the current pattern 
of evaluation. They would still not account 
for substantial portions of the counselor’s 
performance. As other variables, especially 
measures of client satisfactoriness and sat- 
isfaction, are studied in relation to these 
and additional measures of counselor per- 
formance, agencies should be ready to 
change their assessment procedures in ac- 
cord with the new findings. 

We should also remember that the meas- 
ures studied do not incorporate information 
which can be used for what is probably 
the most important function of perform- 
ance evaluation, staff development. Eval- 
uation procedures which will enable su- 
pervisory staff to aid counselors in the 
continued professional development need 
to be developed and tested. One example 
of such an instrument is a Structured Case- 
Review Blank, a systematic rating scheme 
to be applied to a sampling of counsclor’s 
case records, which is being studied by 
the junior author, 

We would like to summarize some of 
the limitations of this study. Since this 
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is a study of immediate criteria, there 
iamains the need for examining the rela- 
tionship these variables have with more 
“ultimate” criteria, e.g. client outcomes. In 
addition, this study was conducted within 
six states and limited to general vocation! 
rehabilitation agencies. Its findings may 
not generalize to other settings or states; 
in fact, we found some variations when 
we made a state-by-state analysis of the 
data of our study. 


Reccived May 13, 1963. 
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Expressed Self-Acceptance and Interspousal Needs: 


A Basis for Mate Selection’ 


Marvin Goodman? 
The Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit 


the following results: (a) mates in hig! 
dominance (p .05), nurturance (p / 

in low SA couples were complementary in inance (p .05), dominance 
and deference (p .05), nurturance (p .01) an 
(p .01); (c) the highest degree of relationship between spouses 
turance and succorance for both high and low SA couples; and (d) the 
difference in SA mean scores for persons in high SA couples was significant 
at 0001 level of confidence, whereas a comparable difference in low SA 
couples was negligible. Results are discussed in relation to marriage coun- 


seling. 
————— 
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, An 
once of mystery surrounds 
ci a choice of a marriage partner. 
tion Sists have given considerable atten- r al 
both a dearth of empirica 


the specific portant factor in selecting a mate” (Burgess 
and Wallin, 1953, p. 115). 

Pertinent psychological literature reveals 

] research and 


On ir 
M turni “ontific inqui 
anc rning scientific inquiry to the ipiri 
San: institution of marriage. The evi- à lack of consistent findings. Burgess and 
Select; Suggests that the process of mate Wallin (1944) found that individuals who 
tion is largely homogamous in that select each other as mates tend to be 
F lity structure. The com- 
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searchers heretofore have indicated. The 
process has been studied also from the 
viewpoint of the development of a relation- 
ship with an emphasis upon identity prob- 
lems as playing a significant part in ulti- 
mate choice of partner (Bolton, 1959). 
Additional evidence of complexity is of- 
fered by Martinson (1955, 1959) who found 
that persons who marry tend to indicate 
greater feelings of “ego deficiency” than 
do those who remain single. With particu- 
lar reference to the need-complementarity 
dilemma, Rosow (1957) suggested a fuller 
consideration should be given to the dis- 
tinction between latent versus manifest 
needs. Accordingly, he posits an interven- 
ing variable, self-acceptance, which is as- 
sumed to provide an indication of the 
individual's adjustment to his basic need 
structure. Although in a different context, 
support of this notion is fostered by Colvin 
(1957) who found that “opposites attract” 
when self-acceptance is lacking and that 
“birds of a feather flock together” when 
self-acceptance is present. 

It has been suggested that we fall in 
love with those whom we need to complete 
ourselves emotionally (Ohmann, 1942), 
Freud (1925) noted that there is a tenden- 
cy for narcissistic and anaclitic persons to 
mate. This theme has been emphasized and 
expanded by contemporary writers who 
provide a global analysis relative to a va- 
riety of marriage relationships (Eisenstein 
1956). However, complementation need 
not be limited to attraction based upon 
neurotic needs and goals. 

The Rogersian (1947) formulation of the 
relation of self-acceptance to adjustment 
as well as the nature of one’s interpersonal 
relationships has been strongly supported 
(Roberts, 1952; Sheerer, 1949; McIntyre. 
1952; Stock, 1949; Berger, 1951). Accord. 
ingly, in the present study it was assumed 
that the self-accepting individual would 
indicate greater variability in making a 
distinctly interpersonal choice. Further the 
element of self-acceptance was used as a 
form of qualification of need structure with 
the postulate that an individual who is 
more accepting of self will not seek to 
derive a completion of self from external 
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sources, viz., the mate, to the extent that 
an individual will who is lower in degree 
of self-acceptance. The dominance-submis- 
sive and nurturance-receptive dimensions 
of interspousal behavior were chosen to 
represent need structure in view of bot 
their importance as stressed by interpe™ 
sonal theorists (Leary, 1957) and relative 
empirical support (Winch, 1958). Consid- 
eration was given also to the latter's CO?” 
struct of type I and type II complementari- 
ness. The former refers to mates whose 
need patterns are the same but different 
in intensity whereas the latter implies by 
existence of different needs. this 
There are two major hypotheses 12 t 

study: 

ptance 


I Those mates who compose high self-acce? eed 
couples are similar in their respective ™ 
structures. € 

II Those mates who compose low sclf-acceptnre, 
couples are complementary in their respec 
need structures. 


five 


Major hypotheses I and II include tive 


and eight subsidiary hypotheses respec 
ly, these specifying the direction © dif- 
correlations as derived from scores 0? 
ferent need variables. 


Method 

Instruments and Desi gn dy 
The independent variables of the opt 
were high and low expressed self-ac0 ice 
ance. The instrument for measuring d 
variables was the Index of Adjustment a 


(Bills, 1958). This instrument was 5°% jp 
specifically to avoid the difficulties ci’ 
herent in self and ideal self discrep gable 
(Wylie, 1961). The dependent Vap is 
was interspousal need structure or be 
simply the product-moment correla 1 aY 
tween a variety of pairs of needs 3° 5 PE 
fested by marital pairs, The Edwar? was 
sonal Preference Schedule (E pPS as oe 
used for the measurement of needs oP o 
study was considered an extens oo?) 
Winch’s hypotheses. Schellenberg p's ie 
concluded that the EPPS and We poe 
struments tended to measure the sam qu 
nomena. A Background Informatio? 
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ee was designed by the researcher 
with the expressed purpose of eliciting 
Pertinent information about the subjects. 
‘Thig theory relating to self-acceptance 
ere no stipulation about dyadic rela- 
a E and is essentially a singular based 
Sie n addition, the present study dealt 
RA with extremes of the range of self- 
E ptas, as existing theory did not gen- 
kõu oo hypotheses for persons or 
a bs es of “average” self-acceptance. Thus, 
$ a ET: procedure was used and was 
Proll ed from the resolution of a similar 
e TE the selection of under- and 
Proc ae hievers (Farquhar, undated). The 
Bladen that follows is comparable to ex- 
tied” those persons (in previous designs 
Hos to be 12 per cent of the sample) 
of an scores lie beyond a standard error 
eae of the regression line in both 
ined ba Discrepancy scores were ob- 
male’s by subtracting the female's from the 
test S score on the IAV (self-acceptance 
). The male’s score was arbitrarily chos- 
Provid a base. The reverse would have 
Dosite ed the same result, yet with an op- 
Cor a sign. Couples were then ranked ac- 
high R to discrepancy scores from positive 
ancy rough zero to negative high discrep- 
Omn Twelve per cent of the couples who 
omies ed the two extremes were then 
Ta ed for hypothesis testing: The male’s 
Peng was comparable to that of his 
of lf in couples wherein a lower degree 
e], acceptance was expressed. Because 
able = couples were readily distinguis®- 
rom their high self-acceptance coun- 


ter 
baga the males’ IAV scores served as a 


1s for i f couple self- 
ranking degree oE aE pies 


c 
Pre? ance. Consequently, i 
in CUsly not omitted were then ranke 
maq © manner described and & split wee 
Coun; at the median of this distribution. 
dia Ples falling above and below the “A 
ang Vere operationally defined as hig : 
ly = self-acceptance couples respectiv 


either high or low self-acceptance 
of gS A p .05 was necessary for rejection 
© null hypotheses. 
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Sample Selection Procedures 
and Characteristics 

Persons of foreign birth who would pre- 
sumably select a mate outside of the tradi- 
tional western society framework, engaged 
or “going steady” couples wherein no guar- 
antee of culmination in marriage exists, and 
couples whose marriages are too removed 
from the actual time of marriage, all pro- 
vide sources of extraneous variance in mate 
choice research. Additional sources are non 
“free choice” marriages, with specific refer- 
ence to pregnancy occurring out-of-wed- 
lock, and marriages where there is a child 
who decidedly would alter the interper- 
sonal relationship between husband and 
wife. 

After control of extraneous variables was 
achieved through the initial screening of 
married couples who resided in housing 
facilities provided by Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 210 were randomly selected for 
research purposes. It was determined that 
within this group 54 couples were marrie 
more than one year (maximum length con- 
sidered), and 14 couples had a child al- 
though married less than one year, provid- 
ing a restricted sample of 142. Twenty-three 
couples refused to cooperate and there 
remained 119 of the 142 couples who met 
the restrictions placed on the sample (83.3 
per cent). However, 17 more couples were 
omitted because of a combination of ac- 
knowledgement of pregnancy prior to mar- 
riage, incomplete profiles and consistency 
variable scores of less than 9 on the EPPS. 
In addition, by removal of the couples high- 
ly discrepant in self-acceptance at both 
extremes, there remained 75 couples, 38 
and 37 of which were operationally defined 
as high and low self-acceptance couples 
respectively. The range of the IAV scores 
for the 75 males was from 155 to 227, 
median 185.33, mean 185.70 and standard 
deviation of 17.35. Female scores ranged 
from 134 to 218, median 181.70, mean 
183.03 and standard deviation of 16.97. 

The subjects’ mean ages were 23.15 for 
males and 91,33 for females. Wide variation 
in religious affiliation was found. The cou- 

Jes met under a variety of circumstances 
and the length of courtship ranged from 
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one to 84 months. The mean length in 
months for courtship, engagement and mar- 
riage was 21.25, 7.25 and 7.67 respectively. 
A few couples entered marriage shortly 
after their first meeting whereas most of 
the couples consisted of persons who knew 
each other for as much as almost two years. 
Generally, the overall tendency was toward 
homogamy of sociological variables and 
characteristics. 


Results 

Relative to Hypothesis I, all the inter- 
spousal correlations were in the predicted 
direction. Furthermore, three of the five 
correlations were statistically significant. 
These results are found in Table 1. Thus, 
it appeared that although mates who com- 
posed high self-acceptance couples tended 
to be generally similar in their respective 
need structures, the evidence was not con- 
clusive to this effect. 

Support for Hypothesis II was more pro- 
nounced as not only were all the inter- 
spousal correlations in the predicted direc- 
tion but also six of the eight correlations 
were statistically significant. (See Table 2.) 
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Both type I complementariness hypotheses 
were supported, indicating differente 
intensity on similar needs. Four of : 
six type II complementariness hypothese 
were supported, indicating the ahan 
of different needs. Thus, it appeared tha 
mates who composed low self-acceptanc? 
couples were complementary in their r 
spective need structures, saad 
Secondary analysis of the data provi je 
findings of added interest. When the ma i 
and female scores on the IAV were oe 
pared according to respective sample a 
not only is there a difference between i s 
scores in the initial sample (p 05)» j 
also there is a corresponding difference 5 
the mean scores of mates who compos 
high self-acceptance couples (p 0001): ~ 
contrast, the most negligible difference i 
tween male and female mean scores pis 
found between those persons who oe 
posed low self-acceptance couples. The if 
ferred mutual attraction between low E 
acceptance persons was not evidenc® iv H 
high self-acceptance couples. A tentà 4 
indication was that high self-acceptan” 
individuals made person choices on aP 


Table 1 


Interspousal Correlations for Various Sub-Se 
Personal Preference Schedule for High 


ales on the Edwards 
Self-Acceptance Couples 


Variables correlated 


Predicted direction r 
male dominance-female dominance J j -+.323° 
male abasement-female abasement ci 4.293 
male deference-female deference st 301 
male nurturance-female nurturance Ea .459°° 
male succorance-female succorance 4 +.325° 

Significant at .05 level midi 
°°Significant at .01 level 
Table 2 


Interspousal Corre 


lations for Vari x 0 $ 
rE Perm ious Sub-Scales on the Edwards 


chedule for Low Self-Acceptance Couples 


Variables correlated 


Predicted direction : 


male dominance-female dominance 
male dominance-female abasement 
male abasement-female dominance 
male deference-female dominance 

male dominance-female deference 

male nurturance-female nurturance 
male nurturance-female succorance 
male succorance-female nurturance 


++I++H++I 
+ 
ie) 
we 
3 


*Significant at .05 level 
°°Significant at .01 level 
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consistent basis in contrast to their low 
self-acceptance counterparts. The question 
of interaction patterns of the latter in terms 
of possible, if not probable, neurotic com- 
Ponents is an open one. 


Discussion 


The findings of this study must neces- 
sarily be considered tentative, if only be- 
oe of its two most basic limitations. First, 
s Mhough the initial sample selection oc- 
red on a random basis, several factors 
educed random possibilities and subse- 
ont implications including a variety of 

orts to control contaminating variables, 
elineation of sub-samples according to 
esign and the final provision of data. 
econd, cross validation to date has not 
aa accomplished. Therefore, generaliza- 

on of findings is currently impossible. 


Tentative Conclusions 
me mates who composed high self- 
in Hee couples were generally similar 
inject respective need structures. The 
neede 7 was most apparent when the 
ang s dominance, nurturance and succor- 
Co} e were considered. Those mates who 
Pi osed low self-acceptance couples were 
si plementary in their respective need 
ooo and specifically when spouses 
dan = were correlated on the needs domi- 
ahe? dominance and deference, nurtur- 
Wi e, and nurturance and succorance. 
hen the same need was compared for 
th husband and wife in the low self- 
“ceptance group, a variation in intensity 
eh found such that when one spouse tad 
Vege need, the other had a low one an 
versa, Different needs as expresse 
SPouses also complemented each other. 
tte highest degree of relationship be- 
Wives needs as expressed by husbands an 
coSs in both high and low self-acceptance 
“ples was manifested by the needs nur- 
esi and succorance. The nurturant- 
im Clive dimension may then be ane 
St Portant than the others 17 the under- 
nding of interspousal need structure. In 
deg ion, both the present data and logical 
tepon indicate that the traditiona in- 
etation of complementarity based upon 
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all needs is erroneous and provides a mis- 
leading framework for the study of mate 
selection as well as interpersonal selection 
in general. 

Males and females in high self-accept- 
ance couples indicated much variation in 
expressed self-acceptance. In contrast, those 
composing low self-acceptance couples 
were very similar in this respect. As a re- 
sult of both the latter and the need-com- 
plementarity of low self-acceptance cou- 
ples, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the individual who was low in self-accept- 
ance was attracted to persons from whom 
he presumably sought sources of comple | 

notion is analogous to 
that suggested by Luckey (1960) relative 
to perception of self and ideal self as re- 
lated to marital satisfaction. The low self- 


acceptance person’s need gratification may 


indeed be heavily dependent upon external 
sources. Although the tendency was for 
individuals in high self-acceptance couples 
to have similar needs, these persons also | 
- flexibility with respect to 


indicate greater : 
mate choice and probably also in person 


choice in general. 
Implications for Future Research 
and Marriage Counseling 

Marriage counseling is unique in that its 
focus is placed upon the relationship that 
exists between two people. The marriage, 
rather than the individuals, is often first 
viewed as the patient. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that understanding of the interper- 
sonal dynamics is perhaps of even greater 
han in other professionally 


significance t 
therapeutic endeavors. The understanding 
of how individuals relate to and affect each 


other is of no less importance in the prac- 
tice of pre-marital counseling. 

Is it possible that self-acceptance, when 
considered as an indicator of personal ad- 
ment, is an important variable for pur- 
poses of gaining insight into how an in- 
dividual sees himself in contrast to the kind 
of person he would like to be in an ideal 
sense? (Winkler and Myers, 1963.) Is it 
not probable that satisfaction of needs is 

ternal sources when certain 


sought from ex c 
qualities are lacking in the self? In this 


tion of self. This 


just 
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sense, the individual may be seeking a 
completion of self. The latter, when pushed 
to its extreme, may be found in comple- 
mentary neuroses where there is reciprocity 
of need satisfaction, yet only in an incon- 
sistent and self-defeating manner. 


In contrast to the above, is one’s inter- 
personal competence adequate when he 
can function primarily within the frame- 
work of his own emotional resources? This 
individual seeks satisfaction of his needs 
as provided by others only occasionally. 
As a result, his interpersonal associations 
can be varied both in intensity and in 
quality. Present findings further suggest 
that great variability may exist in terms of 
the kinds of persons we choose as col- 
leagues, acquaintances, friends, mates and 
so forth. In short, a primary source of mo- 
tivation in direction of person choice may 
be determined by the “therapeutic poten- 
tial” of a given relationship, This hypothe- 
sis is applicable also in consideration of 
relationships which, by definition, are of 
an emotionally unhealthy nature. 


The findings of this study provide 
few definitive answers; rather, speculation 
would predominate. For example, personal 
satisfaction is one of the goals of marriage 
counseling. Are more satisfactory marriages 
contracted in which there is reciprocity 
or similarity of need satisfaction as a basis 
for mate selection? If future research offers 
insight in this direction, the counseling 
process theoretically can assist appropriate 
goals. However, as the experienced mar- 
riage counselor often determines, one of the 
primary underlying difficulties in marital 
conflict evolves as a consequence of un- 
equal rates of emotional growth on the part 
of spouses. Both changes in and measures 
of extent of self-acceptance presumably 
could assist both counseling method and 
process. Second, this study has focused up- 
on couple need structures as an important 
variable. The notion of need satisfaction 
from only one source is too restrictive, al- 
though the reverse may also exist, Inter- 
personal need-fits extended to a variety of 
contexts have decided implications for the 
counselor in the provision of guidance to- 
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ward increased mutuality both extra-mari- 
tally and within the marriage. A final 
pertinent problem is the area of adjustment 
and maladjustment in marriage and its re- 
lationship to interspousal need structure. 
Although values and attitudes have been 
explored as criteria of marital adjustment 
more recently, it could be speculated tha 
the prediction of marriage outcome 
upon interspousal needs is as fruitfu 
area of exploration as that of mate selec- 
tion. Both the preventive and curative am 
plications suggest that there is potential in 
these areas of inquiry for both theory test- 
ing and creative practice. 


Summary : 

Some of the pertinent mate selection i 
erature was noted, The use of tradition? 
sociological variables reveals a tendeno 
toward consistency of findings in contrat 
to psychologically oriented research. 4% 
major hypotheses were formulated tO em 
clude consideration of a qualifying we 
ble, expressed self-acceptance. esi 
who composed high self-acceptance CO”, 
ples were generally similar in their respe W 
tive need structures whereas those i? “a 
self-acceptance couples indicated sa it 
mentary need patterns. Additional evider 
indicated that low self-acceptance in ‘ps 
uals chose mates like themselves iP uf 
respect. In contrast, much variation vate 
found in couples where at least 09° "frp 
was high in expressed self-acceptane™ ore 
Plications for marriage counseling : 
suggested. 
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Marital Satisfaction and Its Concomitant 


Perceptions of Self and Spouse! 


Eleanore Braun Luckey 
University of Connecticut 


The relationship of marriage satisfaction to personality variables used in 
describing self and spouse was investigated by correlating scores of the 
Marital Adjustment Scale and items marked in each of the eight octants 
of the Interpersonal Check List. Phrases in the categories of “Skeptical- 
Distrustful” and “Blunt-Aggressive” were most often associated with lack 


of satisfaction in marriage; this was true when they were used to describe 


self as well as to describe 


spouse. Phrases denoting warmth, generosity, 
cooperativeness when perceived in self and in s 


ed with satisfaction, Although the data do no 
tionship between marital satisfaction and self 
are consistent with such an interpretation, T 
counseling as person-centered rather than pro 


pouse were reliably associat- 
t demonstrate a causal rela- 
and spouse perception, they 
he implication for marriage 
blem-centered is discussed. 


es 


Marriage counseling exists with little spe- 
cific theory to guide it and very little re- 
search to substantiate its practices. For the 
most part marriage counseling grew up in 
answer to pressing family problems caused 
by the rapid changes of our society, Mar- 
riage patterns of the previous generation 
did not work; new answers had to be found, 
As a consequence, the major portion of 
marriage counseling that is done today is 
done through social service agencies and 
churches. Although those who are doing 
the counseling are increasingly aware of 
psychological principles and the impor- 
tance of interpersonal variables, much of 
the practice remains problem-centered in- 
stead of person-centered. One of the fac- 
tors counselors often overlook in the prac- 
tical situation is the importance of the 
way in which their clients view themselyes 
and their spouses. 

The present study is based on the pre- 
mise that interpersonal relationships de- 
pend in large part on what an individual 


1Paper presented at Am. 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, 
is expressed to Arthur B. 
the statistics of this stud: 


Psych. Assoc., 71st 
1963. Appreciation 
Sweney for his help with 


thinks he is and what he thinks the eT 
person is. It is perception on yon 
expectations of self and the other are ™ ip- 
and on which understanding and amni t 
ication are largely dependent. Importar is 
the satisfaction of the marriage, E and 
one’s perception of his own persona 
that of his mate, pased 

A theory of marital interaction pee? 
upon this conceptual framework has and 
advanced by Mangus (1957 a, b, Orson 
18 generally supported in terms Of Př he 
ality theory by phenomenologists, 5° 95% 
Orists and social psychologists (D Ra 935; 
Heider, 1944; Ichheiser, 1949; Lew! 1998 
Newcomb, 1950; Rogers, 1951; Sarbins, sy” 
Snygg & Combs, 1949; Sullivan, 194% 
monds, 1956), ostod 

The theory has been generally sP Ties of 
by the findings of a number of mis 195% 
marital interaction (Dymond, 19 fangt? 
Kelly, 1941; Luckey, 1960 a b; Mocho” 
957 a; Preston, Peltz, Mudd, F" as 

ie i > arch ne w 
1952; Stewart, 1951). No researc a set 
ported contrary findings; it VOP 
then, that there is sufficient o ere 
associate marital satisfaction with } 
tions of self and spouse. The natu? 
association is still unclear. 
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Martial Satisfaction of Self and Spouse 


en nee oreo 
Satisfied with pe —— that they were 
‘cess their marriage were those 
ieni perceptions were in greater agree- 
ors ae each other than were the percep- 
ids S couples who were unsatisfied. 
Shar studies did not attempt to discover 
oika qualities the spouses saw in each 
wal or in themselves; the only concern 
is with the degree of congruence in the 
Pair’s perceptions. 
R he present study seeks to determine the 
* ae of correlation that exists between 
and subject's expressed marital satisfaction 
is (a) his perception of himself and (b) 
ae of his spouse in terms of 
ing whe personality variables. The mean- 
and t the associations that are revealed 
nal heir implications to the theory and 
consi i of marriage counseling will be 
sidered. 
T Design 
Ps 80 married couples of the earlier 
bend. had been evaluated on two inde- 
tale a measures; the Marital Adjustment 
o Locke, 1951) and the Interpersonal 
ck List (Leary, 1956). 
Susan Marital Adjustment Scale is com- 
Variet of 22 items which inquire into a 
shi ly of facets of the marital relation- 
in & Satisfaction of the pair is measured 
KPE such as: aims and goals of life; 
Sexual time; use of money; communication; 
expe activity; companionship; affectional 
‘essions; ways of settling disagreements. 
M St of specific offenses against the spouse 
Ons be indicated, such as, drunkenness, 
a ey Pport, sterility, etc. The final item t$ 
sup; Point self-rating scale on which the 
. J€ct is asked to rate the degree of hap- 
each, s in his marriage. The response of 
Torq item is weighted appropriately au zA 
i woe with Locke’s findings in his val- 
give > Study (1951), and a total score is 
a TOG individual. High scores indicate 
à degree of satisfaction. , 
a The Interpersonal Check List (ICL) is 
~s iniy constructed ad 


F 


jective list de- 


Dop, OX a more detailed description of the sample 
(ggg tion and the instruments used see Luckey 
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signed in such a way that each of its eight 
variables relates to all the others. It may be 
diagrammed as a circle composed of eight 
equal pie-shaped pieces which represent 
descriptive personality categories whose 
given positions are determined by two co- 
ordinate axes whose origin is the center 
of the circle. The perpendicular axis repre- 
sents the dimension of dominance-depend- 
ence; the horizontal axis represents a love- 
hostility dimension. The upper left quar- 
ter of the circle contains the phrases of 
two categories: Managerial-Autocratic and 
Competitive-Exploitive; these phrases de- 
scribe strong, hostile qualities. The lower 
left quarter contains the items of the vari- 
ables: Blunt-Aggressive and Skeptical-Dis- 
trustful; these are considered weak, hostile 
qualities. The lower right quarter of the 
circle with variables Modest-Self Effacing 
and Docile-Dependent represents loving, 
weak characteristics. The upper right quar- 
ter contains loving and strong qualities; its 
variables are termed Cooperative-Overcon- 
ventional and Responsible-Overgenerous. 

g the 128 adjective phrases 
contained in the ICL, subjects indicated 
qualities that they saw (a) in themselves 
and (b) in their spouses. The phrases are 
divided equally so that each of the eight 
variables is described by 16 phrases. These 
responses represent the subject’s conscious 
verbalization of characteristics which he 
attributed to himself and to his spouse. 
Test-retest reliability correlations available 
on the ICL have been reported by octants 
to be .78 (La Forge, & Suezek, 1955). The 
sort of unreliability that results because 
of changes in one’s self view is not con- 
sidered undesirable in an instrument de- 
signed for self-perception. 

In order to reduce the number of cor- 
relations, each single descriptive phrase 
mbined with one other in its same 
and thus each of the eight per- 
bles was related to marital 
satisfaction by eight separate item correla- 
tions. The phrases were combined accord- 
ing to their relatedness as determined in 
the construction of the ICL; items thus 
represent two highly correlated phrases 


By checkin 
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category 
sonality varia 
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which describe one of the sixteen variables 
contained in the ICL (Leary, 1956: Fig. 
1, p. 2). These items were given a score 
of two if the subject had marked both of 
the phrases, a score of one if he had only 


marked one, and zero if he had marked 
neither. i 

Pearson Product-moment coefficients 
were obtained and are recorded in Table 
J 


Findings 
Table 1 


Correlations between Marital Satisfaction and 


Perception of Self and Spouse 


1. Managerial—Autocratic 


Self Spouse 

Items 1. well thought of; often admired 12 .26** 
2, makes a good impression; respected by others 22"* Krii 
3. able to give orders; good leader 15 18% 
4. forceful; likes responsibility 04 11 
5. always giving advice; tries to be too successful -.20** -27** 
6. acts important; expects everyone to admire him -.07 -.17* 
7. bossy; manages others -14 -.15* 
8. dominating; dictatorial -.21** <27e" 

2. Competitive—Exploitive 

Items 1. self-respecting; self-confident O5e* .86** 
2. independent; self-reliant and assertive 14 23** 
8. able to take care of self; businesslike 14 .13 
4. can be indifferent to others; likes to compete -.06 -11 
5. boastful; somewhat snobbish J1 -.20** 
6. proud and self-satisfied; egotistical and conceited -.01 -.04 
7. thinks only of self; selfish -.16* PET 
8. shrewd and calculating; cold and unfeeling -.18* -.24** 

3. Blunt and Aggressive 

Items 1. can be strict; hard-boiled when necessary -.01 OL 
2. firm but just; stern but fair ‘12 29** 
8. can be frank and honest; irritable _30%* -18 
4. critical of others; straightforward, direct wld 02 
5. impatient with others’ mistakes; sarcastic “39%* res 
6. self-secking; cruel and unkind -16* -29** 
7. outspoken; frequently angry ~19* 34** 
8. often unfriendly; hard-hearted 94t —-,2** 

4. Skeptical and Distrustful 

Items 1. can complain if necessary; resents being bossed -.17* ald 
2. often gloomy; skeptical “40** -.26** 
3. able to doubt others; hard to impress “13 -.09 
4. frequently disappointed; touchy, easily hurt Tag 30" 
5. bitter; resentful ~30"* 31** 
6. complaining; rebels against everything Ti5+ a" 
7. jealous; stubborn Tog» -44** 
8. slow to forgive; distrusts everybody Ta -.30"* 

5. Modest—Self-effacing 

Items 1. able to criticize self; easily embarras g” 
2. apologetic; lacks self-confidence pa e ae 
8. can be obedient; easily led ‘10 ‘23** 
4. usually gives in; modest ‘16t 03 
5. self-punishing; timid aia -23** 
6. shy; always ashamed of self iI part 
7. passive, unaggressive; obeys too willingly á ES iri 
8. meek; spineless “03 10 
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6. Docil > 
> e—Dependent Self Spouse 
ems d- grateful; often helped by others ,23** 30** 

2. admires, imitates others; very respectful to authority 04 ‘07 
3. appreciative; accepts advice readily .23** 5** 
4. very anxious to be approved; trusting, eager to please -.02 ‘08 
5. dependent; hardly ever talks back .08 -14 
6. wants to be led; clinging vine 07 ‘02 
b lets others make decisions; likes to be taken care of -.10 -.05 
8. easily fooled; will believe anyone -.13 -.19* 

T. Cooperative—Overconventional 

Items 1. cooperative; always pleasant and agreeable 231 33** 
2. eager to get along; wants everyone to like him -.06 05 
3. friendly; sociable and neighborly 25%" .83** 
4. affectionate, understanding; warm F) ba p41“ 
5. too easily influenced; wants everyone’s love -.15* -12 
6. will confide in anyone; agrees with everyone 04 -.14 
7. fond of everyone; friendly all the time 05 .02 
8. likes everybody; loves everyone -.05 .05 

8. Responsible—Overgenerous 

Items 1. considerate; kind and reassuring .29** 43** 
2. encourages others; tender and soft-hearted 18* 26** 
3. helpful; enjoys taking care of others 14 43** 
4, big-hearted, unselfish; gives freely of self .08 .88** 
5. forgives anything; too lenient with others -.06 -.04 
6. oversympathetic; tries to comfort everyone -.15* -.09 
7. generous to a fault; too willing to give to others -.04 -.04 
8. overprotective of others; spoils people with kindness 04 =09 

"=p <05 
“=p<.0l 


circle indicat 
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happiness 


one items of the ICL are so arranged 
Weare ook be examined for a quantita- 
ie as well as a qualitative. T he low 
“mage ot items are phrases which are 
Crea or “moderate”; as the numbers in- 
aoten So does the intensity of the char- 
is qe Thus Item l in each instance 
Extr he “mildest” and Item 8 is the most 
e eme phrase of each category: It can 
en eserved that in general as the item 
is z ases in intensity, the more likely it 
Sati be associated negatively with marita 

isfaction, 
ategories 3, 4 and 5 which represent 
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atively associated. The item score for any 
one quadrant may vary from 0 to 16. By 
totaling the items related reliably in the 
positive direction, those in the negative, 
and the nonsignificantly related items the 
full quadrant score of 16 items is obtained. 
In this way each individual item is repre- 
sented only once. 

For the most part persons high in mari- 
tal satisfaction saw very few characteristics 
in themselves in the two left quarters of 
the circle; however, those who were not 
satisfied with their marriage marked a pre- 
dominant number of items in those “cold 
and hostile” quarters. 

Figure 2 presents the items that were 
significantly correlated when spouse per- 
ceptions were studied. In general more 
significant correlations both positive and 
negative were found in regard to spouse 
perceptions than in regard to self-percep- 
tions. The over-all configuration of Figures 
1 and 2 is similar in that persons in satis- 
factory marriages tended to see warm and 
loving qualities both in their spouses and 
in themselves, while those in unsatisfactory 
marriages saw both their mates and them- 
selves as distrustful, blunt, competitive. 


Positive Correlations 


Negative Correlations 


Fig. 2. Spouse perceptions. Shaded portions 
represent number of items per octant correlated 
with Marital Satisfaction. 
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In order to discover what these relation- 
ships suggest and contribute to the under- 
standing of marital interaction, they will 
be observed octant by octant and finally 
in total configuration. 


Personality Variables and Satisfaction 


1. Managerial-Autocratic. Persons in sat- 
isfactory marriages tended to see bo 
themselves and their spouses as making 
“a good impression.” Admiration for the 
spouse was expressed as “well thought of; 
often admired,” and “able to give orders; 
good leader.” Strength in one’s spouse” 
but not domination—was associated W! 
satisfaction. 

The spouse that was seen as “always 
giving advice, acting important, expecting 
everyone to admire him, managing ahi 
and dictating” was not very satisfying. Also 
subjects who saw themselves as advice- 
giving and dominating were those who 
rated low in marriage satisfaction. Appat 
ently, there are few satisfactions tO e 
found in the marital relationship when °”, 
partner is either being dominated °F k 
dominating the other. It may be that thos 
same subjects who saw themselves as d0™ 
inating are married to persons whom a 
saw as being even more dominating `p 
this is the case, the power struggle i =) 
may be a source of marital dissatisfact™ 

The first four items in Category 1 ag 
sent traits that are highly valued in ect 
Society: the ability to comman a 
of others and to lead. Subjects who also 
these traits in their spouses mig” tory’ 
be expected to find marriage satisfac n 8 
That the satisfied subjects saw these 5$ the 
qualities in themselves would suppor self 
assumption that a sense of value I gss 
contributes to the formation of a suc? 
ful, intimate relationship. cos 

Item 4 may fail to show significa! ases 
relation because the descriptive Eple li 
that are combined are less compat ra 
each other than the other pairs © eas’ 
Being “forceful” may have an uae, ae 
connotation for some subjects whi? 
ing responsibility” would be const 
good thing by most subjects. 
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2. Competitive-Exploitive. This cate- 
gory, like 1, seems to have a kind of dual 
nature constructed into it. The first three 
items would generally be considered so- 
cially desirable, but the more extreme 
forms of the trait as expressed in the other 
items are obnoxious. It is not surprising 
that the subject who is not happy in mar- 
nage would see his spouse as boastful, 
selfish, cold and unfeeling; neither is it sur- 
Prising that one who sees his spouse as 
having those characteristics would not be 
Pleased with his marriage. However, the 
self-perceptions of the subject who was not 
lappy include these same items. The mari- 
tal interaction represented in this kind of 
Mutual perception might be depicted by 
the wife who says, “Sure, I'm shrewd and 
Calculating. I have to be because my hus- 
>and is so selfish and unfeeling!” 

3. Blunt and Aggressive. The one item 

Nat is positively and reliably related to 
Marital satisfaction in this category is “firm 
Put just; stern but fair” when it was per- 
ceived as a quality of the spouse. This 
quality connotes judgment; it is a character- 
istic that one might associate more with 
à parent than a spouse. As a matter of fact, 
his description may suggest that the good 
Parent and the good spouse are congruent 
Concepts, 

The phrases in this category tend pre- 

ominantly to be associated with lack of 
Satisfaction, The last four items are all 
°Xpressions of strong hostility, and all were 
Perceived both in self and in spouse ™ 
unsatisfied subjects. As in the first two 
rtegories, the dissatisfied subject painted 
self negatively; he not only accused his 
Mate of impatience, cruelty, hard-hearted- 
Bess, but he confessed to these things in 


imself, 
Item 3 is associated with lack of satis- 
ceived as a 


“ction particularly when per 
characteristic of melt Jt would be expected 
at a dissatisfied partner WOW be able 
recognize his own irritability, and i 
may be that he blames part of his marita 
iculties on his own ability to be “frank 

I onest.” 5 
sh may well be that those who see them- 
Ves as angry people also see their spouses 
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as being angry, perhaps even angrier than 
they are themselves. Or it may be that 
when one sees his spouse as blunt and ag- 
gressive, he reacts by becoming impatient, 
sarcastic, and unfriendly. 

4. Skeptical and Distrustful. This is the 
only category in which every correlation 
is negative, and all reach a high level of 
significance except one of the items of self- 
perception and two of the spouse. The gen- 
eral negative self-picture of the unsatisfied 
subject is strongly emphasized by the seven 
items he indicated that he saw in himself. 
Items 2 and 4 when perceived in self were 
more closely associated with lack of mari- 
tal satisfaction than any other items in the 
entire checklist. Both of these may well 
reflect the discouragement and disappoint- 
ment that an unsatisfactory marriage con- 
tributes to one’s feelings about himself. 

OF the 64 items of the ICL the one with 
the highest negative correlation coefficient 
when perceived in the spouse is “jealous 
and stubborn.” The subject saw his spouse 
as not trusting him. This suggests a spouse 
who lacks security and who feels the need 
to defend himself. 

The pervading quality described by the 
items in this category is distrust. The im- 
plication is clear; one who can neither 
trust himself nor his spouse can hardly be 
expected to have a happy marital relation- 
ship. If trust is a prerequisite of love, 
Fromin’s belief would be supported that 
marriage problems arise far more from the 
incapacity of couples to love than from 
the fact that they have mismated. 

5, Modest-Self Effacing. In general, sub- 
‘ects who were in satisfactory marriages 
tended to see both themselves and their 
spouses as somewhat diffident—perhaps 
what might be called “appropriately mod- 
est” in terms of our society. The more ex- 
treme items which connote shame, punish- 
ment of self and passivity are negatively 
associated, especially when seen in the 
spouse. It seems that although a degree 
of modesty in one’s self and spouse may 
be desirable, too much of it may not be 
conducive to a good relationship. 

Jtem 3 poses an interesting question in 
that obedience in one’s spouse is positively 
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associated with marital adjustment, yet so 
are item 3 in Category 1, and item 2 in 
Category 2, which are expressions of au- 
tonomy and independence. Perhaps in the 
marriage that “works,” the spouse is one 
which is seen as being sometimes inde- 
pendent and capable of leadership and 
sometimes dependent and easily led. 

Item 4, perceiving one’s self as “usually 
giving in,” is negatively associated with 
marital satisfaction and would suggest that 
one who sees himself in this light may well 
feel imposed upon in the marital relation- 
ship. 

It seems that a spouse is not a very sat- 
isfactory one if he is seen as either not 
fighting back enough or as fighting back 
too much! 

6. Docile-Dependent. Appreciativeness 
(Items 1 and 3) when attributed either to 
self or to spouse is associated with marital 
success. None of the other items in this 
category show much correlation except 8 
which is negatively associated and indi- 
cates perception of the spouse as one who 
is “easily taken in.” Item 5 when descriptive 
of spouse almost reaches the level of signifi- 
cance and is in the negative direction; in- 
dependence and “talking back” may be 
characteristics that are associated with 
good spousal adjustment. 

7. Cooperative-Overconventional. Phras- 
es within this category were in general 
positively associated with satisfaction when 
seen either in self or spouse. Item 4 is the 
one item of the entire checklist which is 
most closely associated with good marital 
adjustment; this is true for both self and 
spouse perceptions. People who are outgo- 
ing, warm, and friendly are likely to see 
their marriages as happy ones; they also see 
their spouses as loving ones, 

8. Responsible-Overgenerous. In this oc- 
tant we see again the familiar pattern of 
mild adjectives being associated in the 
positive direction and extreme ones leaning 
toward the negative. Consideration and ten- 
derness in both self and spouse were found 
to be concomitant with marital satisfaction 
while oversympathy and overprotection 
were unrelated to it. The high positive cor- 
relations of the first four items as seen in 
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the spouse, are strongly suggestive of on 
ly’s early findings (1941) which indicat 
that there is an element of idealization © 
one’s spouse that accompanies satisfaction 
in marriage. It is as if the happily marie“ 
person says, “I am considerate, tender 
hearted, helpful, and unselfish, but my 
spouse is more so!” 


Implications 

The over-all pattern of findings suggest 
that many personality characteristics p 
are significantly associated with marit t 
satisfaction are perceived by the sobi 
as being part of his self as well as 2 Prie 
of his spouse. There may not be the g f 
gulf between the low opinion one holds i 
his spouse and the high one he holds nt 
himself, or vice versa, that is often thoug' i 
to exist when there is marital conflict. 4, 
same qualities which were associated yr 
marital satisfaction when perceived E 
were associated with it when perceive 
spouses. 

The similarity of self and spouse 
ception patterns presents the question. 
whether spouses in general may not ten’ 
see themselves as being alike. It ma 
argued that one views his spouse as 2 
of extension of himself and thus 
mark the same phrases to describe 
himself and mate. One might expect gree se 
similarity to be “felt” by subjects W? 
satisfied with their spouses than by b 
who are not. Speculations of this kind “ud 
not been answered by this study and W i 
require a pair study rather than one a 
individual subjects, on 

Throughout the study the questio” we 
pair relationship has suggested its” jp 
cannot tell by the data whether wold 
dividuals within a specific marriag® 
similar or complementary percepti pasi 
themselves and mate. A study on the cores 
of married pairs, with an analysis ere 
ing to the sex of each subject, might © oy 
interaction patterns that depend pr 
on the subject’s perceptions but ‘et 
ceptions in relation to those held 
spouse, dÉ 

Figures 1 and 2 make obvious A 
epee in the kinds of adjectives Jf l 


ed and satisfied subjects used in a 


pe, 


‘and 
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spouse descriptions. Far more descriptive 
phrases in the cold, hostile half of the 
Circle have been marked by the dissatis- 
fied. Category 4, Skeptical and Distrustful, 
has by far the greatest number of items 
correlated with unhappiness and has none 
related to satisfaction. On the other hand, 
Satisfied subjects described themselves as 
loving persons, (Categories 6, 7, and 8) 
While the unsatisfied saw very few warm, 
out-going characteristics in themselves. 
hese same directional differences are ob- 
Servable in the perceptions of the spouse 
as held by both groups. 
_ The undefined problem of the social de- 
Sirability of the items undoubtedly influ- 
ences the findings of this study to some 
€gree, The ICL has not been analyzed in 
terms of the social desirability of its items, 
Nor is it possible to speculate just how this 
actor would enter into the results if such 
an index were determined. On the basis 
of Edwards’ (1957) contention that social 
€sirability and conformity are related, one 
Would expect some spurious correlation of 
Marital satisfaction and the more socially 
acceptable items. However, Levy's (1959) 
(Tangs and those of Loomis and Spilka 
963) have not supported this positive 
association, and a growing body of litera- 
i (Jackson, 1961; Messick, 1960; Spilka, 
61) points up the confused issues in- 


jolved in item response and social desira- 
ility, 
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th t is important t 
© perceptions of 


o keep in mind that 
both self and spouse 
not “real” or objective measures O. 
“tsons. These perceived concepts repre- 
rat not only a stimulus and a response to 
a Stimulus but undoubtedly contain cer- 

m ctions originating 
with II as in the object 


are 


Ga, Would be likely to magri marital sat- 


action and the perception of the hy 

fen Subject who is dissatis ied is 7 ; 

8p and stress the unfavorable image E s 
Ouse while the satisfied would tend to 


gl 
ify the spouse. 


is ee of the chief limitations 
S failure to establish evidence 


of this study 
that the 
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relationships that have been found are 
causal. Whether the dissatisfaction of the 
marriage created the unfavorable percep- 
tion of self and spouse or whether the 
unfavorable perceptions created the dissat- 
isfaction cannot be deduced from the evi- 
dence of this study. It might be supposed 
that each condition would somewhat modi- 
fy the other. 

It is reasonable to suppose that when 
the couple married, neither held an un- 
favorable concept of the other; it is also 
reasonable to suppose that should the cou- 
ple have marked the marital satisfaction 
scale soon after marriage, they would have 
made higher scores. How much consistency 
exists in one’s perception of self is still a 
debatable question, but there is consider- 
able evidence to suggest that the self con- 
cept is fairly stable over a period of time. 
It might be hypothesized then that as mari- 
tal satisfaction increases or decreases, the 
favorable perception of the spouse tends 
to increase or decrease, and that as the 
spouse image varies, SO does the marital 
satisfaction. The concept of one’s self, be- 
ing more stable, would be expected to 
reflect less movement as a result of change 
either in marital satisfaction or in one’s 
spouse. 

Such reasoning would emphasize the 
basic importance of the self concept to 
marital satisfaction. Evidence has been pre- 
sented to indicate that those who saw 
themselves as distrustful, aggressive per- 
sons were less satisfied in marriage; it 
would be argued that such a derogatory 
view of one’s self would result in feelings 
of worthlessness and self-rejection and a 
preoccupation with one’s shortcomings that 
would interfere with marital adjustment. 

Concern with the client’s image of him- 
self is nothing new to the personal coun- 
selor, (Bugental, 1955; Frondizi, 1952; Hai- 
mowitz, 1948; Lecky, 1945; Raimy, 1943; 
Rogers & Dymond, 1954) but the marriage 
counselor tends to concentrate on problem 
situations within the marriage: sex adjust- 
ment, in-law reconciliations, financial prob- 
lems, religious differences. If perceptions 
of one’s self are importantly related to mari- 
tal satisfaction (and they seem to be), and 


— — 
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if perceptions of one’s self are modifiable 
through the counseling process (and they 
seem to be), this suggests an approach to 
the re-establishment of marital compatibil- 
ity that may be more direct and more 
substantial than dealing with important 
though transient problems. 


Conclusion 


This study, which was an empirical in- 
vestigation of the correlation of scores on 
the Marital Adjustment Scale and the Inter- 
personal Check List as marked by 80 cou- 
ples, has added information to the growing 
body of research into the relationship of 
social perception to marital satisfaction. It 
has confirmed the assumption that there 
is a reliable association between the degree 
of satisfaction in marriage and certain kinds 
of descriptive perceptions of self and of 
spouse. 

Lack of marital satisfaction was closely 
associated with more items contained in 
the category “Skeptical-Distrustful” than in 
any other; the adjoining variable “Blunt- 
Aggressive” had the second highest number 
of items associated. Subjects marked these 
cold and hostile descriptive phrases as be- 
ing characteristics which both they and 
their spouses possessed. 

The bulk of the items positively related 
to marital satisfaction were found in the 
categories which indicated cooperativeness, 
responsiveness, and generosity. Subjects in 
satisfactory marriage relationships saw both 
themselves and their mates as predominant- 
ly warm, loving persons. 

It was suggested that perceptions of self 
and spouse form the basis of marital inter- 
action, and that it is these important per- 
ceptions which should engage the coun- 
selor’s effort and concern rather than the 
problem situations within the marriage, 
Sexual maladjustment, disagreement over 
the budget—even the interference of the 
in-laws—are symptomatic of the interaction 
between the couple. Counselors working 
with marital problems as well as with other 
problems might well deal with perceptions 
of interpersonal relationships as well as 
with points of friction. 
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Changes During Counseling Appropriate to the ] 


Clients Initial Problem 
Thomas N. Ewing? 


University of Illinois 


Changes during counseling in a problem area are predicted to be greatest 
for clients whose initial status in that area deviates most from normal 
persons. Self-ratings by college students before and after psychological 
counseling and by non-counseled students who were retested after 12 
weeks were obtained and seven factor scores computed. An analysis of co- 
variance for the four groups resulted in significant F-ratios for three factor 
scores, Tentative support was obtained suggesting that initial status in a 
problem area must be considered in evaluating changes during counseling 


in that area. 


Ford (1959) has pointed out that the 
expected changes in individuals undergo- 
ing psychotherapy will vary from client 
to client, so that different clients would 
be expected to change in different direc- 
tions and in different ways. What may be 
a desirable change for one client may be 
an undesirable or unnecessary change for 
another client, and the expected change 
for a client will depend upon the nature 
of his problems at the beginning of coun- 
seling or psychotherapy. If this position 
is accepted, then it is essential to evaluate 
changes in the client as they are related 
to his initial diagnosis. An anxious or unso- 
ciable client needs to become less anxious 
and more sociable, but an underanxious 
and overly sociable client may need to be- 
come more anxious and less sociable. Since 
these problems are so varied from one cli- 
ent to another, and since diagnostic class- 
ifications are so weak, a major difficulty 
in doing research in counseling is this var- 
iability in the initial status of the client 
and therefore in the goals involved in the 


1Portions of the data were processed through 
support from grants from the National Institute 
of Mental Health of the USPHS Grant M-1041, 
Parts of the study were presented at the meet- 
ings of the American Psychological Association in 
New York in September, 1961. 


therapeutic process. But we can classify 
certain types of clients together and study 
changes during therapy for these type i 
clients. Such studies frequently use ae J 
broad classes of clients that meaning j 
predictions of expected changes cannot is 
made and, therefore, a study of the thesis 
that the expected change in the client “4 
pends upon his initial status in a certa 
area is not possible. tic 

Because of the failure of the diagnos” 
classifications to provide much valid a 
formation as to the nature of the cours? 
ing to be used in a particular case, ling 
because of the simplification of counse ae 
research which would be achieved if ave 
diagnosis could be ignored, efforts m 
been made to develop global measures y 
change in therapy which could be apP + 
to all cases. For a time it was hopet 
a measure of self-satisfaction as in aed 
by the self-ideal discrepancy coul Sle 
this purpose. Research reported by Both 
and Haigh (1954), Ewing (1954) an? ° po 
ers show measures of self-satisfactio” og 
characteristically change toward inet?! sy” 
self-satisfaction during counseling or Pie 
chotherapy and for such changes a of 
significantly correlated with estima dicat 
success of counseling. However, 28 y als? 
ed in a study by Akeret (1959), it * 


ated 
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aged that this is not as global a measure 
T yas at hoped. Self-satisfaction varies 
Sery ing upon the nature of the items 
e make up the measure and, while 
die a measure seems an essential ingre- 
d nt in any systematic study of change 
uring counseling, it is not itself adequate. 
e eather effort at a global measure of 
= cess involves a standardization of judg- 
earn of change by the counselor or an 
E eg person with knowledge of the 
inetd This is best illustrated by the Move- 
(198 Scale developed by Hunt and Kogan 
0) and this scale has served a useful 
ted in evaluation of change during 
vf re (Hunt, et al., 1959). In the case 
$ he Movement Scale the judge attempts 
E make a reliable judgment of the amount 
malats in one client as compared with 
be her client even though the changes 
ai Sa in quite different problem areas 
od the different clients. Global criteria of 
it a in counseling are important, but 
ia likely that clients with different 
ey problems must be evaluated in re- 
iab] to change on different scales or var- 
a es. The research reported here is pre- 
ted as an example of an approach to 
A assessment of change in clients which 
goade upon the client’s initial status in 
The problem areas. 
eat hypothesis to b 
lem he expected chang 
Siow nn a client 
on S initial status in th 
bro aoe where there 
Uma in a certain are 
bu ral adjustment in that 
Probie clients who do not 
eee in that area chang 
Úi ent will not be present © 
mal. 


e explored suggests 
e in a certain prob- 
depends upon the 
at problem area. 
is a significant 
a change toward 
area is predicted, 


have a significant 
e toward normal 
r will be 


Method 
yere given 


N; 
Ninety college students who v 

g as a part of re- 

ent Counseling 


§ ch rojects in the Stu 3 
Service ar the Universtty of Illinois fille 
at i test in which self-rating’ ‘were made 
ange time when they entered counseling 
selini the conclusion of counseling. ' d 
g was conducted by eleve” experience 
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counselors and the number of interviews 
ranged from 3 to 78 with a mean of 16 
interviews and the median time interval 
between pre- and posttesting was 17 weeks 
The testing instrument used (Ewing, 1954 ) 
consisted of self-ratings on 100 traits. The 
rating form was factor analyzed (Hunt and 
Ewing, 1957) and yielded the seven factor 
scores listed in Table 1. These seven factor 
scores represent seven different ways in 
which a person may describe himself. These 
scores represent the areas of adjustment 
or problem areas referred to in the study 
and the scores are subject to all of the 

familiar limitations of self-ratings. 
A group of college students selected 
largely from psychology classes who did 
Jing was also tested on 


not receive counse 
two occasions with approximately 12 weeks 
dents are referred to 


intervening. These stu 

hereafter as the normal group and the test- 
retest reliability coefficients for these stu- 
dents are listed for each factor score in 
Table 1 along with the mean scores for 
the two testing occasions. The possible 
scores for each factor range from 10 which 


means the traits in question are all rated 
as “very uncharacteristic of self” to a score 


of 50 which means that the traits in ques- 
tion are all rated as “very characteristic of 
self.” A score of 30 represents an average 
of neutral ratings. 

Table 1 


d Test-Retest Reliabilities of 


Mean Scores an 
Non-Counseled Students 


Factor Scores for 
Mean r (initial 


Mean 

Score Score test and 
Factor Score N__Initial Retest retest) 

Testing 
1. Dissatisfied 60 30.64 29.38 80 
2. Outgoing 34.60 35.03 84 
3, Contrary 62 27.32 27.24 13 
4. Hard Worker 61 35.45 35.80 13 
5. Conventional 61 29.36 29.36 68 
6. Patient 62 34.13 34.19 70 
7. Creative 62 34.86 35.47 61 


f normal adjustment in any 
defined for the purposes 
of this study as the mean score of the 
group of normal, non-counseled students. 
The assumption that all clients and coun- 


A state O 
roblem area is 
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Table 2 


Pre- and Post-Counseling Scores of Three Groups of 
Clients and Test-Retest Scores of a Group of Normal Students 


N Pre-counseling Post-counseling or retest F-ratio 
scores scores — 
Factor Scores Mean Difference Mean Adjusted Difference 
(Counseled- mean Adjusted 
Normal) mean 
(Counseled- 
Normal) 

1. Dissatisfied d 
High scoring clients 29 43.37 12.78 33.06 25.20  —7.14** 7.27 
Middle scoring clients 28 37.28 6.64 30.00 27.75 —5.09** 

Low scoring clients 31 29.43 —1.21 26.45 30.52 —1.82 
Normal group 60 30.64 29.38 32.34 

2. Outgoing 
High scoring clients 34 38.98 488 3684 3371 —72 oe 
Middle scoring clients 22 33.80 —.80 33.69 33.50 —.97 
Low scoring clients 33 25.34 —8.26 29.96 34.54 Al 
Normal group 61 34.60 35.03 34,43 

3. Contrary 
High scoring clients 31 34.75 7.48 29.82 25.22 2,18" 2.24 
Middle scoring clients 28 27.44 12 25.64 25.71 —1.69 
Low scoring clients 31 2105 —637 23.41 27.59 ‘19 
Normal group 62 2732 27.24 27.40 ` 

4. Hard Worker 
High scoring clients 29 42.47 7.02 41.20 2.58 
Middle scoring clients 32 37.03 1.58 37.75 = z E 
Low scoring clients 29 9911 —634 33.93 38.25 2.20 
Normal group 61 35.45 35.80 36.05 = 

5. Conventional 
High scoring clients 34 34.62 5.26 31.7 2 1.07 
Middle scoring clients 28 29.19 —.17 ay ca = 
Low scoring clients 28 22.72 —6.64 24.55 28.63 = 
Normal group 61 29.36 29.36 29.30 

6. Patient 2 
High scoring clients 30 38.53 4.40 35.1 9.70 
Middle scoring clients 33 32.33 —1.80 m3 on Eoi 
Low scoring clients 28 26.03 —8.10 29.12 32.8 T 
Normal group 62 34.13 34.19 = ia 

7. Creative 
High scoring clients 34 44.10 9.24 7 83” 
Middle scoring clients 30 35.20 -34 r Seay m ° 
Low scoring clients 27 27.70 —7.16 32.03 37.26 1.53 
Normal group 62 34.86 35.47 esp 16 

*p less than .05 : RS 
**p less than .01 
selors are working toward thi A js the 
8 nis goal repre change can be made on such a basis 


sented by the status of the average college 
student is not entirely justified. Any statisti- 
cal categorizing of clients as a basis for 
estimating the goals which these clients 
have in their counseling efforts seems cer- 
tain to be inappropriate in some cases, but 
if predictions of change and directions of 


results will be valuable. 

In the analysis of the data the cou! 
students were divided into three orn 
For each factor score the highest s¢° or 
third, the middle third and the lowest oa 
ing third were selected so that compar ted 
could be made of changes of couns? 


soled 
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groups who differ before counseling on 
these factor scores. The counseled groups 
with the most severe problems are defined 
as those whose pre-counseling scores differ 
most from the mean score of the normal 
students. 

As a basis for evaluating changes in 
these groups and in the normal and non- 
Counseled students, an analysis of covari- 
ance (McNemar, 1959, pp. 343-356) for 

e four groups was performed for each 
of the seven factor scores. By means of 

e analysis of covariance it is possible 
to compare the post-counseling groups on 

he various scores when corrections are 
made for pre-counseling differences be- 
tween the groups and for correlation be- 

cen pre- and post-counseling scores. The 
adjusted means for post-counseling or retest 
Scores in Table 2 are corrected in this fash- 
ion and differences between these adjusted 
Mean scores represent differences other 
than what may be accounted for by pre- 
Counseling differences between the various 
Stoups and by correlation between pre- 
and post-counseling scores. It is predicted 
that ‘the counseled groups for each factor 
Which are initially most different from the 
normal group should show the largest 
Change in the direction of the mean © 
of normal group, as evaluated in terms 
f the difference between the adjusted post- 

unseling mean of the counseled and nor- 


al groups, 


Results and Discussion 


Significant F-ratios for factors 
nen tisfied, patient and creative an x 
b ny significant ratio for the factor A 
a Ed hard worker indicate that counse! 
in’ May have been associated with change 
as Bard to these characteristics. It s ap- 
b Tent that the dissatisfied score © bow 
Sele ar, the largest change an ie Pn 
bem p which ai oon m 
l rom the normal sf 
siest change in the direction of the ae 
pe of the normal group. For ae aoe 
nig, Predicted outcome is obtainec at a sig 
ant level. i 
Seo © client group with the highest “a 
s changed significantly towa 


labeled 
a 
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mean normal student score, but the client 
group with low patient scores was even 
more deviant from the normal group and 
changed slightly in a direction away from 
the mean normal student score. The client 
group which deviated from the normal 
group because of high contrary scores 
changed toward the mean normal student 
score, but the client group with deviant 
low scores changed only slightly in the 
predicted direction. 

Client groups do not show any consis- 
tent change for scores labeled outgoing 
and creative. 

In the case of the hard worker score all 
three groups of clients show a moderate 
increase in this score and in the case of 
the conventional score all three groups of 
clients show a slight decrease. 

Part of the lack of consistency of results 
which is found in Table 2 may be due to 
the assumption that changes which occur 
will be in the direction of the mean score 
of normal students. In only 12 of the 21 
instances in Table 2 do groups change in 
this direction. Results for the hard worker 
and creative scores suggest that social de- 
sirability needs to be considered in predict- 
ing change. An index of social desirability 
based on the mean ratings by students of 
the ideal self (ratings of the way they 
would like to be) was computed, and in 
14 out of 21 instances the groups in Table 
2 change in this direction. 

The data available for the study included 
client ratings of their counselors on the 
same items on which they rated themselves. 
For the conventional score clients rate their 
counselors on the average as less conven- 
tional than themselves. Since all three coun- 
seled groups changed on this score in the 
direction of this mean rating of counselors, 
it was suggested that the clients’ perception 
of the counselor might be associated with 
the changes. Consequently the mean ratings 
by clients of their counselors was taken as 
an index of the counselor stereotype and in 
17 out of 21 instances the changes for the 
groups Were in this direction. ; 

” These explorations suggest that the direc- 
tion of change to be predicted is a com- 
plicated affair, but also that such directions 
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of change can be specified to a degree so 
that it should be possible to conduct re- 
search in this area. 

The results of this study give support 
for the general hypothesis that the initial 
status of a client in a certain problem 
area must be considered in evaluating the 
changes which may occur in that area. In 
some cases differences between groups of 
clients in initial status in a problem area 
did result in differences in degree of change 
in that problem area. The results of the 
study do tend to support Ford’s position 
that evaluation of the outcome of counsel- 
ing must vary from client to client. 

The mean score of normal students was 
found to be an inadequate statement of 
expected change in counseling, and the 
necessity of careful and precise statement 
of the expected direction of change in var- 
ious dimensions of personality is under- 
lined by the results of the study. 


Received August 19, 1963. 
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Comment 


This very interesting paper both illus- 
trates and attempts to cope with some of 
the complexities of evaluation of counsel- 
ing outcomes. Ewing describes this as an 
exploratory study; he is certainly exploring 
in an area where greater understanding is 
sorely needed. 

The study deals with three major prob- 
lems that any researcher in this area must 
be concerned with: the nature of norm 
groups, the goals of counseling, and meas- 
urement techniques. I want to comment 
briefly on each. 

1. Norm group. The use of non-coun- 
seled students to make up the norm group 
is reasonable. Yet a sizeable portion of the 
group probably needs counseling as much 
as do those who seek it out. Too, some of 


these normals probably did receive ce 
sort of counseling during the period © ad 
study from sources about which Ewing ‘ s 
no information or control: minister, fira 
parents, professors, etc. The point 3S a 
it is unlikely that all members of the 2°”. 


eè as 
group were as “normal” as might be 
sumed 
: o f infor” 
It would have been interesting if in 


a core 
mation about the range of the test $ pad 


of the normal and counselee group? sid 
been provided. There probably is F the 
erable overlap. Also, since some ° si 
change in the experimental group Te ould 
ple regression toward the mean, this S por 
have been adjusted for by dividing po was 
mal group into thirds, similar to wh# iso” 
one with the counselees, and a compa 
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made of the changes of appropriate sub- 
groups of counselees and normals. 

2. Goals of counseling. In spite of the 
design of the study, Ewing points out that 
it is not likely that either counselees or 
Counselors are always working towards this 
Operational definition of normal adjust- 
ment. It may well be that some of the 
changes which are contrary to the pre- 
dictions of the study are things that both 
Counselee and counselor would hold in high 
esteem. Don’t counselors have an obliga- 
tion to sometimes assist counselees to learn 
Something more than just average adjust- 
Ment tasks and skills? I think so. Ewing 
discusses this as a matter of social desir- 
ability; on occasion this is a matter of per- 
Sonal goals and self responsibility in which 
& person should express himself. 

3. Measurement problems. Ewing gives 
Considerable attention to the problems of 
Measuring change and made certain sta- 
Ustical corrections to minimize error. I have 
Pointed to matters of regression and range 
nd suggested dividing the norm group 
mto thirds, But the problems involved in 
test-retest measure are quite complex; 
recently a whole book (Harris, 1963) was 
voted to problems in measuring change. 
“Ounselors may find special help in the 
Chapter by Bereiter. , 

There are several other points to bring 
Sut. One has to do with what was going on 
m the counselor-counselee sessions. Ewing 
“alls it counseling, Considering the number 
Contacts per counselee, some would ca: 


Rikes : tally i!l 


“ upset, then the genera 
1e past has been that those who have pa 
wo seriously ill profit the most iom E 
i Owever, it seems likely that the su i af 
this study are not so deteriorate 


a 
l 
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some “abnormals” are. Individually the 
subjects are functioning in an academic 
community. They may be deviate and dis- 
tressed but are not so extremely disturbed 
but what they can entertain new ways of 
dealing with themselves and their environ- 
ment. 

In such a case, contemporary work with 
the concept of cognitive dissonance sup- 
plies a possible theoretical framework for 
the interpretation of these results. It seems 
that the voluntary participation in a coun- 
seling setting where new ways of acting 
and feeling are considered by the coun- 
selee is an excellent situation for this theory 
to have its power tested. 

This study gives some indication that 
counselees’ change is not in response to 
their notions of a norm group but rather 
to a model. It should not come as much of 
a surprise that the model is the counselee’s 
£ his counselor. I think Ewing 
significance of this finding. 
at the client will 


perception 0 
underplays the 
This illustrates again th 
not let the counselor be “neutral.” Studies 
of prediction of change must consider the 
counselee’s perception of the counselor. T£ 
this is so—and I think it is—then counselors 
might well give more consideration to the 
kind of model they are perceived to be. 
Perhaps counselee change can be achieved 
by the counselor role playing, deliberately 
providing the counselee model roles to emu- 
late. 
Roy E, Warman 

Iowa State University 
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In evaluating the effectiveness of a group counseling procedure five groups 
of 60 students each were compared. Results indicated that the groups, while 
comparable in ability, differed in initial gpa. As a function of counseling, 
the Experimental Group’s gpa became comparable to the Baseline Group's, 


and significantly higher than the C 
Wait Group did not improve until 


‘ontrol and Dropout Group’s gpa. The 
after counseling. Gpas of the Control 


and Dropout Groups did not improve at all. 


Since this investigation stressed the 


control of relevant baseline, temporal 


(criterion measures were taken over eight semesters) and critical motiva- 


tional variables, it was concluded 


that the group counseling procedure 


described was effective in improving scholastic behavior. 


There is an increasing recognition among 
professional workers that the quality of 
work required for academic attainment is 
qualitatively different from that required 
in prior academic settings. As Robinson 
(1961, p. 11) put it, “college requires high- 
er level work skills.” It is also recognized 
that lack of appropriate performance (per- 
formance consistent with the student’s aca- 
demic potential) is often a function of more 
than a mere lack of strategic study skills. 
Shaw (1955, p. 465) aptly points out that 
“. . . students fail in their course work 
because of social and emotional disturb- 
ances. Therefore, an adequate how to study 
program must offer assistance to the in- 
dividual student beyond the mere teaching 
of study techniques.” This point is com- 
pellingly illustrated by one student’s com- 
munication to us, “I know I can do it, I 
know what I have to do... I’ve read the 
study books, but I just can’t seem to get 
myself to set down and do it now.” There 
are, then, problems in areas of motivation, 
goal definition, commitment, personal dif- 
ficulties and conflicts which impinge upon, 
mitigate, and interfere with the adequate 
utilization of time and ability (Neugeboren, 
1958; Rust, 1958). 

The group counseling experience with 
which this research deals, the Study Habits 
Seminar (shs), is based on the recognition 


of the complex variables of which scholas 
performance is a function. It is address 
to students who feel they need an appro, 
to their university experience whic? |! 
more consistent with the higher level 
mands that exist there. It also conce s 
itself with the needs of students who bav 
the capacity to perform in an acage nt 
setting where the demands for independen 
work are great and the competition ned 
but who, for reasons not directly rel 
to their ability, do not perform at a +° 
consistent with their potential. fulfill 

The aim of helping persons tO and 
their potential through the exploration kills 
learning of new attitudes, values an ‘i nce 
has traditionally been within the pro i a 
of individual counseling. That which is ect 
tively new is the group or multiple as} ed 
of counseling: a method wherein a t ji 
psychologist works in a group setting vei 
several counselees who manifest 5° ent 
common concerns. Goldman (1962) ee jp 
ly points out the confusion that &°™ pe 
the group counseling field betwee” the 
process and content dimensions, 9” sroup 
confounding of teaching, guidane erapy’ 
or multiple counseling, and psycho eof it 
Group counseling as we conceive | ics, 
“weds” the insights of group drogi” 
group psychotherapy, and psye? 
counseling (Ofman, 1963b). 
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The Problem 

Based on students’ reports of their ex- 
Periences in such a group setting, psy- 
chologists working with counseling groups 
as well as with individuals who had been 
participants, felt that the study habits semi- 
nar helped persons to deal with scholastic 
demands in a more satisfactory fashion. 
Students who participated in group coun- 
seling reported gains in grades, seemed to 
find more purpose in their work, felt that, 
it was more an important part of me,” 
Seemed to find their work more satisfying 
and less of a burden. 

For many reasons it was important to 
assess the overall effectiveness of this group 
Counseling procedure. An extensive review 
of the literature on the effectiveness, IM 
Scholastic settings, of group counseling re- 
Vealed a dearth of clear-cut finding in the 
area, for as Entwisle (1960, p. 246) points 
Out, many of the studies “. . . express expert 
Opinion rather than the results of empirical 
tindings.” Importantly, a variable of central 
importance, motivation, was not controlled 
in many of the reported studies. Some 
Studies included no control groups at all. 
Hewer, for example, evaluated group an 
individual counseling on vocational prob- 
ems, but decided, “no definite conclusion 
* , Should further ex- 
è a control 


Srou drawn from the 
p should be used, eal she: dass 


On outcomes in unequivoc 
Ae main from its me 
£ ne finds lack of good expe 
aaa to use the proper a 3 

vation or baseline factor f 
1951, Gazda & Ohlsen, 1961; a oo 
Ransom, 1955; Shaw, 1955; Stewarti 1958; 
tesselt & Richlin, 1951; Winborn & Seps 
midt, 1962), or failure to use control F087; 
altogether (Arbuckle, 1949; Calia 
toelich, 1958; Hewer, 195% M 


1969. Robinson, 1945; Wittenbom, a 
ere is a heavy reliance upe t 
almost predominan 


after” 

r” studies and an 

x -term 

Se of immediate rather than long 
terion measures. 


imental design, 


trol groups for 
( Charles, 
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Clearly the problem of assessing the ef- 
fectiveness of a group counseling procedure 
has much in common with problems in- 
herent in outcome research in psychothera- 
py. The important issues relate to control 
of variables which might covary with be- 
havior change in order to “tease out” those 
changes which are a function of the treat- 
ment: in this case, the experience in the 
group (Frank, 1959; Parloff & Rubinstein, 
1959; Strupp & Luborsky, 1962). Neverthe- 
less, the majority of authors report that 
group procedures are effective in influ- 
encing behavior in a positive direction. 

We might mention two critical issues. 
It has been pointed out and commonly 
noted that the motivation to improve—the 
person’s recognition of a concern, a diffi- 
culty or a problem—can often stimulate his 
thinking in a constructive way about it so 
that this recognition can, on its own, be 
“therapeutic” in that it can lead to more 
effective behavior. Students who perceive 
their need for developmental work around 
their reading habits, study procedures, their 
resistive or unrealistic attitudes towards 
scholastic demands, may become more 
receptive to the utterances, advice and 
thoughts of others and may, via their in- 
creased motivation to improve, re-evaluate 
their position in such a manner as to con- 
stitute a substantial change in behavior. 
The treatment variable has to be effective, 
then, in light of the sources of motivation 
that are provided by the recognition of 
the problem alone and desire to improve. 

Another relevant issue is students’ tend- 
ency to improve without any expressed 
motivation or acceptance of the existence 
of a difficulty. A plot of grades for a 
random group of students over their under- 
graduate semesters indicates that, for a 
variety of reasons, their grades rise. A base- 
line control group is therefore essential to 
a well-controlled study. In effect, this re- 
search is concerned with the control of 
relevant motivational factors, with the aim 
of arriving at relatively unequivocal results. 
Method and Procedure 

We chose as our criterion for effective- 


ness the grade point average ( gpa). It is 
held that the gpa earned during the semes- 
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ter in which the student is a member of 
the group, or the semester immediately fol- 
lowing it (a criterion used in most of 
the investigations to date), is insufficient. 
Rather a better measure of the effectiveness 
of the shs is its effect, if any, over the 
total undergraduate stay. 


Control Variables 


Scholastic aptitude: The scores on the 
American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical examination (ACE) for Ss in the 
various groups will act as controls for this 
variable (Ofman, 19632). 

Motivation: As was mentioned earlier, 
motivational factors must be controlled if 
unequivocal statements are to be made 
regarding treatment effectiveness. The con- 
trol of motivational factors was accom- 
plished by the selection of appropriate con- 
trol groups which will now be described: 

The Experimental Group consisted of the 
eight-semester gpa of a sample of Ss who 
volunteered for the shs and were accepted 
as participants. A number of Ss who vol- 
unteered for the shs had to be ex- 
cused from participating on administrative 
grounds.’ This group of excused volunteers 
—those who showed the desire to improve— 
served as the Control Group for motiva- 
tion. Three other control groups were in- 
cluded. One group served as a Baseline 
Control and consisted of Ss, chosen at 
random, whose gpa was plotted for eight 
semesters at the university. Another group 
consisted of the gpa of Ss who volunteered 
for the shs and were accepted, but who 
dropped out from the shs before the third 
session. This Dropout Group permitted an 
evaluation of the shs in a quantitative fash- 
ion. The last group was in reality a sub- 
group of the motivation control, and con- 
stituted a Wait Group. It consisted of the 


Students came voluntarily to “sign up” for the 
seminar, and all who wished were allowed to 
sign into the seminar. About twice as many stu- 
dents signed up as accommodations permitted. 
When all the sections were filled, those who could 
not be accommodated were told that due to space 
limitations, the sections were closed. There is no 
reason to suspect that any systematic factor af- 


fected the choice of students who were excused 
because of space limitations. 
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gpa of volunteers who were refused ad- 
mission to the shs but who became partici- 
pants in the seminar two semesters later. 
It is held that these five groups helped to 
control most of the contingencies of which 
improvement might be a function. 


The Sample 


Group A: Baseline Control. Gpa of 60 a 
domly selected, over eight semesters: 
Experimental Group. Fight-semester gor 
of 60 volunteers who remained in t 
shs for at least 80% of its duration: 
Dropout Group. Eight-semester a 
of 60 volunteers who dropped out ot 
fore the fourth session and did ” 
re-enter, of 
Control Group. Eight-semester gp? dá 
60 volunteers who were refused 2 
mission for administrative reasons 2? 
who did not enter the shs. 60 
Wait Group. Eight-semester gpa of jon 
volunteers who were refused admisso: 
for administrative reasons to tho in 
but who re-entered and participate 
the shs two semesters later. 


Hypotheses 
1. Volunteers should not differ from a ran 


Group B: 


Group C: 


Group D: 


Group E: 


w 


groups. a 
3. The Experimental Group should oe 
Significantly different pattern of or ot 
uring its eight semesters than the 
other groups. 


4. The Experimental Group will have higy 
er gpa than the other groups in 5€” 
ters following the shs. yy be 

5. Gpa of the Experimental Group W? 


higher than that of the Control GrouP 


over eight semesters igh 
è ; ni 
6. Gpa of the Dropout Group will be vf 
er than that of the Control Groul 
eight semesters, 
eee S varied 
*Since the numbers in the several grour n 
naturally, and it was desirable to have eae in 1 
bers in all the groups, the total number taker 
smallest group (Dropout group N = 60) W reduc? 
as the standard and the other groups Were ? hose” 


(their data cards shuffled and the first 60 © 
to 60 each. 
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T. Gpa of the Wait Group will show sig- 
nificant difference in gpa before and 


after the experience. 


S. Gpa of the Wait Group will, in semes- 
ters seven and eight, be comparable to 
that of the seventh and eighth semester 


gpa of the Experimental Group. 


Results 


The design of the experiment was such 
_ it permitted the testing of differences 
mong the curves of the Experimental, 


Baseline and Control Groups. 


GPA 


‘ 2@  @& & .8 
SEMESTERS 


——— Baneline Group 


aun Control Group 


sens Experimental Group 
Wait Group 


Fi 

h T l. A plot of the me 

Was aseline, Experimental, Dropo 
ait Groups. 


Figure 1 presents a graph o. 
gpa for the different groups 
for eight semesters. 


ter 
Cin, ; ge 
*ipated in the shs in their first 


year. 


ill be noted that the Baseline Group be- 
vel than vol 


a is career at a higher le i 
Ne D for the shs. The Control Group an 
flat ei i Group curves 
hang he Experimental Group, © 
a to improve its gP 
the a semester and by the 

Curve of its gpa departs 


Se 
from that 0 


Dropout Group 


an gpa per semester 
ut, Control, and 


f the curves 
per semes- 


Volunteers pê- 


are essentially 
n the other 
a in the 
fourth semester 


the Control and Dropout Groups and ap- 
proaches that of the Baseline Group. The 
curve of the Wait Group is not different 
from that of the Control or Dropout 
Groups during the first four semesters, but 
it rises to join the curves of the Baseline 
and Experimental Groups in semesters 


seven and eight. 


Table 1 


Critical Ratios of Initial Semester Gpas 


Groups y CR Significance 
Base.—Exp. 2.01 05 
—Control 2.08 05 
1.01 N.S. 


In evaluating hypothesis No. 1 (Table 
1) it was found that there were significant 
differences between initial gpa of the Base- 
line Groups and that of the Experimental 
and Control Groups. There were no signifi- 
cant differences in the initial gpa among 
the volunteering groups. The initial gpa 
of the Experimental and Control Groups, 
while not significantly different from each 
other, are significantly lower than the gpa 
of the Baseline Group in the first semester 


of college. 
Table 2 


Summary of Analysis of Variance of ACE Scores 
for Baseline, Experimental, Dropout, Control and 
Wait Groups 


Source df MS F 
Between Groups 4 192 

0.362* 
Within Groups 225 592.88 
Total 229 


*Not significant 


Hypothesis No. 2 was upheld. (Table 2) 
lysis of variance of ACE scores 


Since an ana 
for the five groups yielded an insignificant 


F, it was concluded that scholastic aptitude 
was essentially comparable for the five 
groups. That is, while the volunteers for 
the shs began their academic career at a 
lower level of performance than the Base- 
line Group, they did not do so as a 
function of lower scholastic potential. 

f variance of the gpas for 


An analysis 0 
each group per semester (Table 3) tested 
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hypothesis No. 3. The highly significant Fs 
for Interaction and for Groups indicated 
that the curves of grades were neither 
proportional nor parallel. It was therefore 
asserted that the differential treatment had 
different effects upon the several groups. 


Table 3 
An Analysis of Variance of Gpas of Baseline, 
Experimental, Dropout, Control and Wait Groups 
for Eight Semesters 


Source df SS MS F 
Groups 4 35.68 8.920 5,304** 
Semesters 7 10.48 1.497 

Interaction 28 51.28 1.830 4.800** 
Within Cells 2360 815.22 0.345 

Total 2399 912.66 


*“*Significant at .01 level 


In terms of hypothesis 4, the results in- 
dicated that the Experimental Group, while 
beginning significantly lower than the 
Baseline Group in gpa, did not improve 
to a degree which significantly superceded 
the gpa of the Baseline Group (Table 4). 
In effect, in the last semesters, the gpa 
of the Experimental Group and the Base- 
line Group are comparable. However, hy- 
pothesis No. 5 was upheld: the Experi- 
mental Groups gpa was significantly 
higher than the Control Group’s and Drop- 
out Group’s gpa. 


Table 4 


Critical Ratios of Gpas, Semesters 2-8 of Baseline, 
Experimental, Dropout, Control and Wait Groups 
Groups C.R. Sig. 
Base.—Exp. 1.00 N.S. 
Exp.—Drop. 2.508 .05 
Exp.—Control 3.438 .01 
Exp.—Wait 1.312 N.S. 


Hypothesis 6 was not upheld. The Drop- 
out Group evidently did not receive help 
from the four or fewer sessions of the shs 
in a manner sufficient to raise its gpa 
(Table 4). The gpa of the Dropout Group 
taken over the last seven semesters is com- 
parable to that of the Control Group which 
did not participate in the shs at all, 

Hypothesis 7 was upheld. The results 
(Table 5) indicated that the gpa of the 
Wait Group during its wait period—before 
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taking the shs—was significantly lower tee 
its gpa in semesters after participation 1 
the shs. 


Table 5 


Critical Ratios Between Gpa of Wait Group Before 
and After the SHS 


Groups Gpa s.d. GR: ‘Sig: 
i ofore 2.292 533 

Wait (before) zem 05 

Wait (after) 2.478 568 


Further, hypothesis 8 was supported: 
there was no significant difference in 
last two semesters between the gpa of i 
Wait Group and that of the Experimen™ 
Group (Table 4). 


Discussion 


tu- 
The findings indicated that those § 


hibite 
dents who volunteered for the shs ehib 


but in the light of comparable ACE r 
for all the groups, this was not a moa ha 
of lower scholastic aptitude. It appears sh 
those students who volunteered for the op 
(it should be noted that they were mised 
probation at this point, nor had they i 
likely to have visited an academic hey 
selor) perceived themselves correctly: was 
recognized their need for help, and this 
a correct perception. . group 
As a result of participation in § opt 
counseling, the Experimental GrouP e ine 
became comparable to that of the Ba ce 
Group’s gpa and significantly hight oup 
the gpa of the Control and Dropout pects» 
which, while comparable in other resp“ pe 
were subjected to lesser amounts ° 
group counseling experience. that th? 
It might be interesting to note its IY 
Experimental Group did not begin pyi 
provement until the third semester 
dently it takes some time before the * 
of the newly gained insights, as se 
of the group counseling, are translate eas 
action. This is one of the important?” jm 
for the use of long-range rather 
mediate criterion measures. Thoug 
students do exhibit a “transferen©? 
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and exhibit immediate marked behavior 
changes, most of them seem to do better 
in the “long pull” as a result of the counsel- 
ing experience. 

The improvement of scholastic behavior 
on the part of the inappropriately perform- 
ing (underachieving) Experimental Group 
cannot logically be accounted for by the 
Natural tendency to regress towards the 
mean. The Control Group, Dropout Group 
and the Wait Group do not indicate this 
phenomenon, Therefore, the change in be- 
havior on the part of the Experimental 
Group (and later the Wait Group) can 
only be accounted for in terms of our treat- 
ment variable. 

Further findings lend support to the ef- 
fectiveness of the shs in influencing gpa. 

he Dropout Group evidently did not re- 
ceive help from its limited participation in 
the shs in a fashion sufficient to significant- 
ly raise its gpa. The gpa of the Dropout 
Group taken over the last seven semesters 
is essentially similar to that of the Control 

roup which did not participate in the 
Seminar at all. This is a useful finding. It 
is often said that students tend to gain as 
much from the “inspiration” of being stimu- 
lated by an ameliorative experience as by 
the process and content of the procedure 


itself. This is not the case in this investiga- 
tion. The first three sessions of the shs are 
hat inspirational 


of this introductory, somew. t 
nature, Characteristically, there is a discus- 
sion of the basic reasons for being at the 
University, the commonly shared need “i 

gher-level work skills, the basic goals 
and values consistent with university 
achievement, and the relationship between 
he student’s goals, the aims of the univer- 
Sity, and the aspirations that the students 
relatives and parents have for the student 


Of; indings clearly in- 
Ofman, 1963b). The fin a oo ae 


cate that such a process # go 
Sufficient to significantly raise the Drop 
Out Group’s gpa. Evidently what is aa 
is, as McGowan (1962), put ib ++ 


apy » 
plus content. koi 
More light is shed on the apima 
Variable by an inspection of the gpa 

be recalled that 


of the Wai ill 
: ait Group. It wit 
this group is comparable in gpa, semester 
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of entry, and scholastic aptitude to that of 
the Experimental and Control Groups. The 
Wait Group was composed of Ss who vol- 
unteered for the shs, were refused admis- 
sion and became participants two semesters 
hence. During the wait period, this group 
exhibits a curve of grades essentially similar 
to that of the Control Group. No improve- 
ment was exhibited during the wait period. 
After participating in the shs, however, its 
gpa became significantly different from 
that of the before period, and from the 
Control Group’s gpa. In the last semester 
it becomes comparable to that of the Ex- 
perimental and Baseline Groups. The im- 
plications of this finding lend further sup- 
port to the fact that motivation to improve 
alone is not sufficient to change the scholas- 
tic performance of students who indicate 
a desire to change. This finding also sheds 
light on the “when is it too late?” question. 
Apparently students who are motivated to 
improve, if given the appropriate treatment, 
can improve rapidly—it took the Wait 
Group approximately two semesters to im- 
prove to a level comparable to that of the 
Experimental Group. 

‘As a result, we can state with a high 
degree of certainty that in the findings 
of an investigation which concerned itself 
with long-range results, and which con- 
trolled ability and motivational variables, 
jndicated that students of comparable abil- 
ity who began their scholastic career with 
inappropriately lower grades, who recog- 
nized and expressed their need for help, 
and participated in group counseling were 
indeed aided to perform in a manner more 
consistent with their ability. In contrast, 
those Ss who were in the same circum- 
stance, but were refused help, or dropped 
out of the group, continued to perform in 
a consistently inappropriate manner: they 
did not improve their grades even though 
they were motivated to do so. 

The outcome of this investigation sup- 
ports the results of many studies of the 
effectiveness of group procedures in aca- 
demic settings. The critical issue to which 
this research was addressed was the estab- 
lishment of controls and the manipulation 
of variables in a manner which was con- 
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sistent with conclusions of an unequivocal 
nature—an aim which former studies ac- 
complished only in small part. It dealt 
with, at once, a group procedure which 
focused on personality variables and scho- 
lastic skills simultaneously. It provided con- 
trol for motivational variables, and it used 
an objective criterion for measurement over 
a prolonged period of time. 

In the light of the design, the findings 
indicated that such group counseling pro- 
cedures which take into account the whole 
person are effective in changing scholastic 
behavior in a positive direction. 

Summary 


The effectiveness of a group counseling 
| procedure concerned with students’ ad. 
justment to the university which dealt si- 
multaneously with issues related to atti- 
tudinal, motivational and specific skills, 
was assessed in terms of its influence on 
the gpa of five groups of 60 students. These 
groups consisted of a Baseline Group of 
randomly chosen Ss, an Experimental 
Group of volunteers who participated in 
the seminar, a Control Group of volunteers 
who were refused admission to the seminar, 
a Dropout Group of Ss who participated 
in the seminar for less than three sessions, 
and a Wait Group of volunteers who were 
refused admission but who became partici- 
pants two semesters later. 


The grade point averages for each of 
these groups was plotted for each of their 
eight semesters. 


The results indicated that students vol- 
unteering for the seminar, while compara- 
ble to the Baseline Group in scholastic 
aptitude, were significantly lower than the 
Baseline in first semester grades. As a 
function of group counseling, the Experi- 
mental Group improved its grades to a 
level comparable to that of the Baseline 
Group. and significantly above that of the 
Control and Dropout Groups. The Wait 
Group remained static during its wait 
period, but as a result of the subsequent 
counseling, improved its gpa to a level not 
different from the Experimental or Baseline 
Groups. Gpas did not improve for the 
Control and Dropout Groups. 
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It was concluded that the Study Habits 
Seminar as a group counseling procedure 
was effective in improving scholastic per- 
formance. 


Received August 30, 1963. 
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Comments 


_ This study is an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of group counseling in bringing 
about change in college students’ attitudes 
toward studying as reflected in the cumu- 
ative grade point average over eight 
Semesters, 

It is generally believed by those in the 
low-to-study field that the desire to 1m- 
Prove is an important ingredient in the 
development of better study habits and the 
‘oped for consequence, better grades. The 
Mesire to improve is a necessary but not 
& sufficient condition for improvement. 

t is also generally believed that the 
Over-all trend of grades across four college 
Years js upward on the average. Hence, 
Ut confuses the picture in this study for 

e so-called control group and baseline 
Contro] group to show precipitous drops 
M grade point average in the last ihres 
Semesters, The control of motivation 1S 
naintained by the division of the popula- 
10n into a “wait” group and group refuse 
a Mission for administrative reasons. i 
. the study is sufficiently complex in ca 
8n that one needs to pay particular} 


Cares, ratistical. manipu- 
ul a i he statistica 
ú attention to tl and stand- 


lons, A single table of means 

‘ .d gle table üt 

ad deviation would have been helpful b 

At ig a more detaile 
not provided. Also, @ ? 


description and justification of the analysis 
of variance model used would be very help- 
ful to those readers who might question 
the statistical assumptions. Questions en- 
tering my mind are why reduce the sample 
size to 60? And why not adapt the statis- 
tics to the data rather than cutting samples 
to fit a preconceived design? 

The statistical design for this type of 
study appears to the reviewer to he more 
appropriately an analysis of covariance 
which makes it possible to statistically ac- 
count for the effects of the variables 
thought to be operating in this situation. 
Analysis of covariance is indicated because 
we have in this study the joint variation 
of several variates and the real question is 
whether the dependent variate (in this 
case gpa) is due to the nature of the dis- 
tribution of the variate or whether it is 
due to the dependent variate's dependence 
on the other variates which themselves 
The study does provide more data to 
bolster the belief that group counseling 
does have some value in developing mo- 
tivation toward college work. 


John R. Kinzer 
University of Arizona 


ournal of Counseling Psychology 
Tai 11, No. 1, 1964 


Grade Patterns of Counseled and 


Non-counseled College Students 


LaVange H. Richardson! 
The City College of the City University of New York 


38 
ing started, during the first term of intensive counseling, and two terms 
after counseling began were examined. No significant difference was found 
in average grades of the counseled and non-counseled groups when 
counseled group was divided 

grades dropped during counseling (20) and those whose 
grades increased 


clinically that ther 


| 


each grade pattern 


a 


Counseling psychologists working with 


| college students are repeatedly confronted 


with student complaints of impaired intel- 
lectual functioning such as: inability to 
concentrate, anxiety over examinations, and 
difficulty in maintaining adequate grades 
(Blaine & McArthur, 1961; Farnsworth, 
1962; Richardson, 1961; and Roessler & Rob- 
erts, 1958). Administrators and faculty ex- 
pect a counseling service to justify itself in 
part by helping students achieve better 
academic performance (Ivey, 1962) 


Problem 

This study is concerned with three hy- 
potheses: (a) grade patterns of most col- 
lege students gradually improve during 
their college career; ( b) grade patterns of 
counseled college students may differ from 
grade patterns of non-counseled students; 
and (c) counseled students may experience 
a drop in grades the term that intensive 
counseling begins. 


Procedure 
All the students in this study attended 
the Bernard M. Baruch School of Business 
and Public Administration of The City Col- 


1This research was supported by the Faculty 
Research Committee of The City College, 


lege, New York. A random sample, ave 
fifth person on the list of Baruch me 
graduates for 1961, of 46 non-counse j 
students was selected for purposes of Oi 
serving grade patterns during their f° 
year college career, ; or 
Thirty-eight students, seen ten times ore 
more by two counseling psychologists, W° 
matched with 88 non-counseled stu a 
for year of entry to college, sex, type er- 
high school attended (academic, or 
cial, or science), and composite sce ad 
Only those counseled students who fore, 
een in college one or two terms be un” 
and one or two terms after intensive er i- 
seling began, were included in the exP 
mental group, jects 
To check whether some of the subj ad 
in the control and graduate groups a 5, 
been in therapy during their college ¥ en 
letters were sent inquiring if they ha orket» 
seen ten times or more by a social W alyst 
psychologist, psychiatrist, or psychoan ose 
Second and third letters were sent A gra 
not responding. Thirty-nine of the 4 ¡pated 
uates responded, three being elim 


50 
a iving 
?Composite score is computed by erage and 
Per cent weight to the high school ave een a 
the other half is divided equally bene SA 
verbal and the mathematics parts of 
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foni the study because of having received 
herapy. Thirty-one out of 38 in the control 
group responded and none had been in 
therapy. 
ee college index was calculated for each 
tt he terms the graduates were in college.* 
was calculated for the experimental group 
ba one or two terms before counseling 
i gan, the term it began, and one or two 
age subsequent. The index for those in 
mi control group was calculated for the 
La corresponding to those of their coun- 
eled partners. For example, a student may 
ES begun counseling in his fourth term. 
is and his partner's indices were deter- 
mined for their second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth terms. Mean indices for the two 
groups were calculated and a ¢ test made 
Or significant differences of grades for each 
of the five terms. 


Results and Discussion 


Hypothesis A 
An examination of the profile of grades 
or graduates in Figure 1 indicates that 
off typical student who graduates starts 
as a. college with about average grades 
nd gradually increases them throughout 
z college career. The change from semes- 
the one to semester eight is significant at 
e .O1 level. 
sen hile the changes betw 
oo were not statistic r 
e following might be factors in suc 
changes. The drop in average in the fi 
RS may have been due to their having 
Eun intensive work on their major or to 
a Tet-down after the basic courses were 
Completed. A similar finding occurred in a 
dy of Hampton Institute graduates 
(Fisher, 1961). The spurt in grades in the 
Upper senior year may be due to three 
Main factors. (a) Some students enter their 
st term with grades too low for gradua- 
lon, Increased effort may raise grades be- 


~ 


een consecutive 
ally significant, 


credit 


n- P= -s 


The grade of A= +2 points for ad 


he course, B= + 
© college index is 


i 

» Oe cag es aif 

th calculated by determining 
© number of credits and the p OF = points 

ime d in a term. Then the number of credits 

Cx; divided by the number of + OF ~ points. For 
‘ample, if a student has +48 points on 16 credits, 


© index would be +50 
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Fig. 1. Mean college indices for 43 graduates. 


yond the necessary point for graduation. 
(b) Those desiring to attend graduate 


school will frequently expend more effort 


their last term. ( 
major field motivates some 


their final term. 


Hypothesis B 

The second hypothesis was not substan- 
tiated. There were no significant differ- 
ences in grade patterns of the 38 counseled 
and non-counseled students when compared 
erm as shown in Figure 2. The 


c) Added interest in their 
to work harder 


term by t 
1078 
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8 a — EXPERIMENTAL 
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2 et © 
fid 
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_ SEMESTER 
de patterns of 38 counseled and 38 


Fig. 2. Gra 
non-counseled students. 
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term when intensive counseling began is 
indicated by O on the horizontal axis. Two 
terms prior to and after counseling began 
are indicated by -2 and 2. One term prior 
to and after counseling are indicated by 
-l and 1. Not every term includes a full 
quota of 38 subjects. There were 36 in 
the second term before counseling and 35 
in the second term after counseling began. 
Kaess & Long (1954) also found no sig- 
nificant differences in grades of 79 coun- 
seled and non-counseled veterans. 
Hypothesis C 
Since Hypothesis B was not substanti- 
ated, then Hypothesis C, that there would 
be a statistically significant drop in grades 
the term that intensive counseling began, 
| was not substantiated either. However, 
| when the counseled students were divided 
into three groups: (a) those whose grades 
dropped during counseling (20), (b) those 
whose grades rose during counseling (13), 
and (c) those whose grades remained 
about the same (5), and their personality 
characteristics were discussed with profes- 
sional colleagues in the Division of Coun- 
seling and Testing, the pooled clinical judg- 
ments indicated that certain differing per- 
sonality clusters might be present in these 
groups which would be productive if fol- 
lowed up in further research. 


The 20 counseled students who showed 
a drop in grades the term intensive coun- 
seling began tended to be those who were 
having emotional difficulties which inter- 
fered with their doing college work effec- 
tively. This was a strong factor that moti- 
vated them to seek help. They were demon- 
strating their problems by quarreling with 
family members; alienating themselves from 
their peers by negative behavior; exper- 
imenting with drugs, alcohol, and sex; and 
devoting themselves to the pursuit of pleas- 
ure in general, 


The 13 students who showed rising 
grades the term counseling began seemed 
to be those who needed someone to be 
interested in them and to understand their 
difficulties, They were seldom resourceful, 
were under-active socially yet craved to 
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belong. They were bland, dependent, and 
constricted. Finding a psychologist who 
would help them to establish meaningful 
relationships and to become more inde- 
pendent and resourceful reduced their en 
icties so that college work could be carriec 
on more comfortably. 


The number of students whose grade 
pattern showed almost no change were 
so few (5), that clinical observation seems 
unsafe at this time. a 

There is a relationship in the Hadie 
in this study to those of Heath a 
The students whose grades dropped io 
first term of counseling had similar neet 
and behavior to the Princeton students = 
Heath’s Z group. Those whose grades ros? 
were similar to the students in Heath's 4 
group. 


An illustrative case of the students whio 
grades dropped is a girl who was doing teal, 
scholastically at first but became unmotivan 
lacking in ‘confidence, and was having ae 
difficulties. She worked intensively on her p" 
lems concerning her mother and sister an aie 
relationships with boys. Her grades dropped Che 
siderably for two terms and the pattern for wait? 
remainder of her college career was almost ide a 
cal with her emotional growth, When she bee s 
to be successful in handling her personal 7962s 
lems, her grades began to rise. Farnsworth (1 a 
p. 79) indicates, “If emotional development jen 
cilitated, intellectual development will pet 
if true intellectual development is facilitated, 
tional development will increase.” rising 
oun 


grades the term counseling began is 4 emic 


r ; i d 
man who came ostensibly to discuss his ac@ 


Limitations and Implications 


The personality factors were not 
ured by tests but were clinically 285° 
by the two counseling psychologists, had 
study would have been strengthened Jimi 
there been personality tests. Another gst 
tation concerns the fact that although "had 
of the subjects in the control group 


meas 


s52! 
he 
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_ hot been in therapy, this does not preclude 
the possibility that some of them may have 
had handicapping emotional problems. Fin- 
ally, a larger number of cases would be 
helpful in determining further significant 
differences. 

Received February 21, 1963. 
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Case Report: On the 


Meaning of Symptoms 


V. Edwin Bixenstine and Horace A. Page 


Kent Stat 


e University 


In this case report, a young woman troubled by what appeared to be k 
simple, motoric “bad habit” was treated using hypnosis. The habit turne 
out to be neither bad nor habitual. The problem was resolved not by 


¿changing the habit (symptom), but 
client. This case illustrates the val 
symptoms. 


by allowing the habit to change the 
ue in a new look at the meaning of 


The use of hypnosis in clinical work has 
had a measure of renaissance in recent 
years. Quite likely this is due more to 
disillusionment with conventional interview 
therapy than to new found powers in the 
application of hypnosis. Since Freud adopt- 
ed “free association” in its stead, hypnosis 
has been viewed as a technique for symp- 
tomatic relief and/or an alternate route 
for revealing hitherto repressed material, 
Freud (1950) objected to hypnosis as a 
symptom remover because it failed to elim- 
inate underlying anxiety which would even- 
tually produce new symptoms. Others (Eys- 

= enck, 1960; Phillips, 1956; Wolpe, 1958) 
have been less willing to view the per- 
son’s problem as a matter separate from 
his symptoms and have held that symptom 
relief is tantamount to cure. Greenspoon 
(1961) holds that the behavioristic psy- 
chotherapist views the patient’s psycho- 
pathology and his symptoms as one and 
the same. What is true both of Freudian 
and of most contrasting views, however, 
is the principle that symptoms, in any case, 
are maladjustive, onerous, and to be re- 
moved. Analysts have merely held that the 
best way to remove symptoms permanent- 
ly is to remove the underlying problem 
(anxiety). Those who dispute this “depth” 
assumption assert that to remove the symp- 
tom solves the problem. 

The following is a report of a case which 
by its nature seemed particularly informa- 
tive, not about the “depth” issue, but about 
the more fundamental assumption that 
symptoms are, if you will, “bad” or mal- 


as 
adjustive. This young college woman 
will be made evident, had gs pe 
a “symptomatic” problem at most. S ae de 
bothered by a single, unique, essentia 


it o 
motoric, but altogether irksome kanti pé 
which she wanted wholeheartedly E the 


rid. This consisted of movement © s0 
upper body at early morning hova a 
vigorous as to awaken her dormitory °° 
mates, 


Initial Assessment 


Miss Y was seen by one of us ( HAF) 
in an intake interview. An attractive ol 
in her junior year, Miss Y was doing f no 
in school, active in clubs, and knew might 
personal or social problems which m5 o 
contribute to or energize her hain fot 
had apparently engaged in the ha at 
some years before college, but eee . 
was ignored at home, it had annoyé ed OF 
mates, and she was now embarrass ment 
the matter. The only relevant sta - the 
she had about the bed shaking p 
fact she had been a crib “walker to het 
infant and small child, according 
parents’ report. sesti” 

In the past she had tried auto-suger 3+ 
prior to retiring with only modest Bs ight 
It was suggested to her that hypnos it tba? 
more effectively remove the ha willing 
would auto-suggestion if she Were ng re 
to try. She expressed interest an 
ferred to the clinician-hypnotist ff 

This case was discussed at a ee 
ing. It was agreed that the major li 
was that no very profound or hi 
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was 


meet 
iho? 
j 
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tivation existed although there was some 
speculation that Miss Y’s concern with “bed 
shaking” could signify a possible sexual 
Problem, It was decided that hypnosis 
would be employed but first to explore 
and plumb for a possible pocket of hidden 
conflict; thereafter, in case no “depth” 
namics were revealed, to remove the 
offending habit or symptom. 


Treatment Contacts 
Miss Y was seen five times by the hyp- 
notist over a one month period, as sum- 
marized below: 


l. Hypnotist and subject talked about 
the goals of their contact. It was explained 
that the first steps were exploratory and 
the venture was at this point rather ex- 
Perimental. Miss Y noted her complete 
Willingness to enter into a trance. She vol- 
“nteered that she often had vivid dreams 
illed with much activity which could con- 
tribute to the symptom. She also advanced 
ler own idea that the rocking movements 
Were used to preserve sleep. She denied, 
Mowever, that she had to arise to void or 
that bladder sensitivity was related to the 
Problem, 

After some general observations about 
'ypnosis, induction was begun and Miss 

proceeded to a medium level trance 
Showing eye catelepsy, muscular rigidity, 
thermal and tactual hallucinations. 


2. After a brief initial discussion of her 
€Xperiences with the trance the previous 
me, induction was begun. Miss Y was 
Unusually slow at first, but did succeed 
x timately in entering a trance of the deep- 

it nature accompanied by positive and 
egative visual hallucinations, auditory hal- 
1 cinations, and post-hypnotic amnesia. She 
“vealed while in the trance two pertinent 
ees of knowledge: (a) she is — 
y len rocking, and (b) she “knows” W 3 

© rocks, By “knowing” she apparent » 
ant that the experience had phenomenal- 

Some elements of reflective awareness. 
3. Miss Y went quickly into a deep trance 
ùth no recurrence of the slowness seen 


W: 
a : at 
t the second meeting, She revealed tha 
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the rocking occurred least often when she 
was very tired, that it occurred usually 
around 5:00 A.M., but sometimes later de- 
pending on when she retired. She was told 
that she was asleep, and the time was ap- 
proaching 5:00 A.M. The hypnotist started 
at 4:30 and moved closer to 5:00 by five 
minute steps. At 4:55 Miss Y began to 
move her head slightly. This movement 
increased in magnitude at 5:00, but was 
unaccompanied by any other acts. The hyp- 
notist then directly suggested that she rock 
or move in every way that she had done 
in the past. The head shaking (“negating”) 
movements were slightly enhanced, but no 
other behavior was observed. The time was 
then moved to 6:00 by five-minute steps; 
the movement ceased at 5:15. 

Miss Y was questioned. She said the 
movement made her feel bad, and she 
had been reluctant to reproduce it. The 
time was returned to 5:00 A.M.; the move- 
ments were again promptly reinstated. Miss 
Y was told that the hypnotist was placing 
a special kind of tape on her forehead 
which would restrain her head shaking but 
would not keep her from turning over or 
other such postural adjustments. After 
touching her forehead and repeating these 
instructions, it was observed that the move- 
ment stopped. She was unable upon ques- 
tioning to shake her head even when she 
tried. Thereafter, it was suggested that 
the tape would remain; it would work only 
when she slept, and it would restrain any 
further head shaking. She had no memory 
for these events following emergence from 
the trance. 

4. Miss Y reported that in the week since 


the last contact she had had fewer inci- 
dences of head shaking than at previous 
times, but there had, nonetheless, been two 
occasions when they had returned. On one 
occasion she had set a clock, awakened 
to its ring, turned it off, and resumed her 
sleep. After that she had experienced the 
head shaking. On a second occasion, she 
awoke to the movements, turned on her 
side and resumed sleep. She does not recall 


having done the latter on any previous ex- 


perience. 
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At this point the hypnotist decided to 
forego hypnosis and to consider through 
discussion with Miss Y the possible sig- 
nificance of her symptom. Miss Y made 
a number of pertinent observations. She 
noted that when she was a sophomore in 
high school, her parents wakened her reg- 
ularly at 5:00 A.M. as her father had to 
leave early for work during that period. 
For about a year, she enjoyed being up 
early and felt she accomplished a great 
deal. She noted that she was an only child 
and conceded that she had, on the one 
hand, been often indulged, but also, her 
parents held for her high standards of ac- 
complishment and work which she shared. 

The clinician then hypothesized that the 
head shaking was evidence of a conflict 
between tendencies to indulge (in sleep) 
and promptings to get up, get to work 
(as had her father). Miss Y then opined 
that the head shaking was most likely to 
occur when she had been guilty of slight- 
ing her school work for her extracurricular 
interests. She also believed that the move- 
ments always occurred after her essential 
need for sleep had been satisfied. 

Miss Y was then hypnotized and asked 
if she wanted to have the “tape” sugges- 
tion repeated or strengthened. She said 
she did not. The hypnotist then suggested 
that she would avoid the conditions which 
precipitated her head movements by at- 
tending to those obligations first which 
she valued first. Secondly, it was suggest- 
ed that should the head movements start, 
she would awaken immediately, arise feel- 
ing alert and fresh, and attend directly to 
whatever she felt she had slighted before 
retiring. When asked if this suggestion 
pleased her better than the earlier (tape) 
suggestion, Miss Y emphatically affirmed. 
Thereafter, she was awakened from the 
trance, and she volunteered that she felt 
quite optimistic. 

5. On this contact, nine days later, Miss 
Y reported that no head shaking had oc- 
curred. She did wake early on several morn- 
ings very alert, energetic and active which 
she noted as unusual. 

After being hypnotized Miss Y discussed 
her head shaking. She felt quite assured 
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that its significance was clear and that ab 
could now deal with the matter herself. 
Asked whether she wanted to remain an- 
nesic for the post-hypnotic suggestions, P it 
answered in the negative. Rather, she e 
she should and could deal with the — 
consciously on her own terms without tur 
ther aid. ‘ | 

She was told to dream during the period 
she emerged from the trance. She repor 
ed she dreamed she was asleep, woke 
hopped out of bed, shut off the aa = 
grabbed a chemistry book. She laughe tist 
the dream and discussed with the DYPT a ; 
the usefulness of her symptom. She dic but 
feel further contacts were necessary ae 
agreed to come in some time next D 
ter to report how things were progre A 

Follow-up: Two and one-half me 
later, at the suggestion of the hypnos g 
Miss Y dropped in to discuss her prog" a 
No head shaking had occurred in the is 
terval. She was quite busy with m a 
her club activities, having been poco: 
officer. She expressed complete satisfac En 
with the course and outcome of her © 
tacts. 


Conclusion sia 
It seems clear that instead of M 
removing or altering her sa og 
the help of hypnotic suggestion, the SY i 
tom altered Miss Y, removing certan om 
gering self-indulgences carried over a 
an earlier time. Her immaturities w ouble 
truth rather innocent, but no less Toi 
some for that to this person of unus“ g 
high energy and zestful ambition. To he 
pursued the widespread thesis 1 thus» 
symptom was bad, maladjustive, an wit 
expendable, would have been franght eed- 
doubtful success. And even had we ne yP“ 
ed in interfering with or removing r pav? 
nosis the head shaking, what wo tra ed 
happened to the discontent and frus T ihis 
responsibility which was motivating a 
behavior? In contact 4, the sugges 
that Miss Y’s sleep might have 5" m 
some other, closely related forms yo tE 
terruption. We are inclined to belie w its 
girl's character was too strong to 
minor but persistent frustration tO 
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noticed.” Indeed, the symptom was her 
manner of serving notice on herself to “get 
up, get busy and change.” When she ca- 
pitulated to the demand “voiced” in the 
symptom, she felt optimistic, capable of 
resolving her own problems, and free of 
the symptom. 

_ We feel that in this case the symptom 
is more effectively construed as an index 
of personal strength and a resource for 
change rather than a weakness to be sum- 
marily removed. We question both “depth” 
and “non-depth” approaches insofar as this 
distinction orders itself along a continuum 
whose poles are “to-remove-anxiety” versus 
to-remove-symptom.” The more fundamen- 
tal question here was “to-remove (anxiety 
or symptom)” versus “to-change, -mature, 
-be-responsible.” It is true the symptom 
did disappear, but not by being removed. 
We feel confident that if Miss Y were to 
return to her old haunts of procrastination 
and self-indulgence, whether minor or se- 


— 

1We are inclined to interpret the head shaking 
aor as a negation of promptings to wake, but 
ather as a rejection of tendencies to continue 
sleeping. 
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rious in degree, her symptom would be 
right back on the job. 

This case had initially all the signs of 
being readily responsive to a program of 
symptom removal via hypnotic suggestion. 
If this kind of program proved less than 
adequate even in this instance, we are priv- 
ileged to ask whether it would be appli- 
cable in any case. Miss Y seems to us to 
illustrate the need for a more flexible if 
not a new look at the meaning of symptoms. 


Received November 4, 1963. 
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The Meaning of a College Education 


as Revealed by the Semantic Differential! 


E. Robert Sinnett and LeRoy A. Stone 


Kansas State University 


On the basis of previous local studies a characterization of Kansas State 
University students was formulated. Hypotheses were derived about ae 
meaning of college education for our students and were tested using the 
semantic differential. Students see the university and their parents as benign, 
powerful figures and acquiring a college education is seen by them as be- 
coming more similar to these figures and acquiring greater self-esteem and 
a feeling of personal power. Not acquiring an education is perceived as 
being quite a deflating experience—there is clear evidence that the student 
would expect this to be an experience damaging to his self worth and 


feeling of effectiveness, 


— 


For the past decade there has been a 
continuous program of research at Kansas 
State University oriented toward the de- 
scription of its students, Although most of 
this work has been done using objective 
tests, biographic and demographic data 
also have been gathered (Danskin, Ken- 
nedy, & Stone, 1962; and Stone, Kennedy, 
& Danskin, 1963). Certain congruities 
among the various approaches in conjunc- 
tion with a “case-history type” integration 
of findings have lead to the construction 
of a hypothetical modal student. 


Onr typical student comes to us from 
a rural or very small community. His par- 
ents have had a strong influence in his 
choice of college and his major. His image 
of the university as an incoming student 
as revealed by questionnaire data is one 
of a powerful, likeable, benign institution 
that is attractive to attend. One cannot 
help but be impressed by the similarity 
of student views of parent and institution. 
By comparison with both, the student ap- 


This paper was presented at the Kansas Psy- 
chological Association, April 1962. Acknowledg- 
ment is made to Robert E. Cox for assistance in 
computation of the data. 


pears to see himself as less highly sia 
and less powerful. It appears that he cO it 
to college in order to become more ay 
valued and more powerful in the wes on 
his parents and the institution are to À a 
He tends to be rather naive and depenia 
ent, and he is overly optimistic in his Pe 
predictions (Stone, 1962). His attitude fe 
ward education is that it is to be dispe? ac- 
authoritatively rather than achieved a 
tive participation. He is “practical $ 
vocationaliy oriented. 

Recognizing the tentative quality O tt 
characterization we decided to attemp r 
test some of the hypotheses implicit 1” 
thinking about our students. n 

The first two factors of the semante ne 
ferential (evaluation and potency) = the 
ideally suited for our purposes ane ays 
hypotheses have been formulated in Facto 
of these measures. The evaluation !* the 
comprises the “good-had” dimension ° ace 
meaning of concepts; and the potency ag 
tor, the “weak-strong” dimension of 1 
mg, ing 

The concepts to be used in formul ages 
and testing our experimental PYP ave 
are: Mother, Father, Kansas State 


f out 
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sity (KSU), Self, “Self as adult with col- 
lege education,” and “Self as adult without 
college education,” Street and Illness. 

The concept “Self as adult without col- 
lege education” is included as a control 
measure for comparison with “Self” and 
“Self as adult with college education” to 
ascertain whether effects of age and matu- 
ration alone account for increases on the 
potency and evaluation factors. 

Two reference concepts are included for 

comparison: “Street,” which was anticipat- 
ed as being near the origin of the potency 
and evaluation dimensions (“meaningless”), 
and “Illness,” which was expected to be 
in the “bad-weak” quadrant (i.e, low op 
both the evaluation and potency dimen- 
sions), 
, The hypothesis of the study is that there 
is a partial order among the concepts on 
both the evaluation and potency dimen- 
sions of the semantic differential. From 
high to low this order is as follows: Mother, 
Father and KSU (all three tied); Self as 
adult with college education, Self as adult 
without college education, Self, Street and 
Hlness. 


Procedure 

The subjects were 46 females and 52 
males who were volunteers from a gen- 
cral psychology course. Most of them were 
Freshmen or Sophomores. 

The form of the semantic differential 
employed in this study is described in : 
good and Luria (1954). 
woe subject rated eight concepts a 
Mother, Father, KSU, Self as adult with 
college education, Self as adult without 
dimas, education, Street, Illness) on, °° 

ensions of the semantic differentia’. 


Since no ma aeh m 
activity factor only the data for 
tion and potency factors were 

The hypothesis of a partial 
Concepts on both the evaluati? ae 
tency factors was evaluated use z 
K (1961). K is a special case o: 
W coefficient. Whereas W is ê lin 
tion of the average Spearman tan 


ade for the 
the evalua- 
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intercorrelation of m rankings with one 
another, K is the average correlation of m 
rankings with a hypothetical rank order. 
Thus, K is especially appropriate to the 
task at hand, which is to compare the ob- 
tained rank orders with the predicted rank 
order rather than to ascertain whether 
there is any order among the sets of ranks. 


6 J 


m (n? — n) 


Keil— 


where J is the sum of the m sums of the 
squared deviations between the observed 
rankings of the n scores for each subject 
and the hypothetical ranking of the n 
scores. 

The obtained values of K on the evalua- 
tion factor data were .64 for males and .61 
for females. The values of K on the potency 
factor were .30 for males and .47 for fe- 
males. These results are all significant be- 
yond the .0001 level of significance. There 
were many ties in our data, and the com- 
putation of the correction for ties for K 
is quite laborious. For this reason we cal- 
culated Kendall's W corrected for ties on 
these data, and found only a negligible 
change (in no case exceeding 02). Intro- 
ducing a correction of this size in no m- 
stance appreciably changes the magnitude 
or statistical significance of our findings. 

There was a very high relationship be- 
tween the ranks of the means of concepts 
for males and the ranks of the means of 
concepts for females. On the evaluation 
factor rho was 195: (2 <.01); on the po- 
tency factor rho was 93 (P <.01). Thus, 
the sexes were highly consistent in their 
ratings of the concepts used in this study. 
Because of the high magnitude of agree- 
ment, the sexes were combined for the 
graphic presentation of findings (Fig. 1). 

A more refined analysis of the critical 
arisons outlined in the hypotheses was 
by means of the sign test. For 
the evaluation factor (Table 1) all but 
two comparisons for both sexes were in 
the predicted direction and only one of 
these differences failed to reach statistical 
significance. KSU, Father, Mother and Self 
with college were higher on the evaluation 


comp 
undertaken 
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factor than Self, For Self without college + 


the results were quite unanticipated. ee 
both sexes the relationship was in at 
rection opposite to that predicted an S 
considerable magnitude (C.R. for mates, 


—4.33; C.R. for females, —4.90). The con- ` 


sistency of this relationship for both e 
suggests that for subjects enrolled baie 
lege, becoming an adult without a co “a 
education would result in a lowered va 
tion of self. 


tency 

The sign test analyses on the pot A 

factor data (Table 2) yielded gk 
results in the predicted direction 


an 
comparison of Self vs. KSU, Patner Self. 
Self with college. KSU, Father an nee 
with college were judged as more Pi 16° 
ful than Self. For Self vs. Mother; a Ee 
Fig. 1. Weighted means of concepts on evalua- sults were in the predicted directio. alts 
tive and potency factors for both sexes combined. nonsignificant for females and the res 
Table 1 
Sign Testa Comparisons of Ratings on Evaluation Factor 
for “Self” and Other Concepts 
Concepts Females Males 
Compared + - O CR P + - © R P 
Self vs. KSU 22 20 4 081 ns. 29 18 10 2.47 a 
Self vs, Father 81 7 8 890 <.0001 86 10 6 883 oa 
Self vs, Mother 80 7 9 878 <.0001 44 4 4 578 pa 
Self vs, Self with College 81 5 10 483 <.0001 87 6 9 4.78 <! 
Se 
Self vs. Self without College 6 88 7 -4.383 ns. 8 43 1 490 » 
a“4” indicates difference in predicted direction; “- in opposite direction. 
bOne-tailed tests, rd 
Table 2 
Sign Test* Comparisons of Ratings on Potency Factor 
for “Self” and Other Concepts 
Concepts Females Males 
b 
pecs + -0 CR pm + = o GR F 
Self vs. KSU 87 9 0 418 <0001 92 17 3 214 p 
Self vs. Father 4l 4 1 552 <.0001 31147 254 < 
Self vs. Mother 20 18 8 032 ns. 16 32 4 -231 veil 
SRE vin BRE with Slag $4 5 7 465 <ooo ss 10 9 35i <0 
Self vs. Self without College 10 29 7 -3.04 ie 7 36 9 442 n.s 


a“+” indicates differe; 
bOne-tailed tests. 


nce in predicted direction; «> 


in opposite direction. 
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` were in a direction opposite to that pre- 
dicted for males. For Self vs. Self as adult 
without college, the relationships were 
strong but opposite to the predicted di- 
rection (C.R. for females, -3.04; C.R. for 
males, -4.42). Inasmuch as both sexes 
were consistent in form of relationship it 
seems that the Self as adult without col- 
lege is seen as decidedly weaker than Self. 


Discussion 


In general, with a few conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, the hypothesis of the study was 
supported. Mother, Father and KSU were 
higher on the evaluation factor than Self. 
Self as adult with college education moves 
toward KSU, Father and Mother on the 
evaluation dimension. Thus the experience 
of becoming a college-educated adult is 
Seen by students as one of becoming more 
highly valued by one’s self. Except for the 
comparison of Self with Mother a similar 
telationship obtains with the potency fac- 
tor; becoming a college-educated person is 
Seen as increasing one’s power. 


The most surprising finding of the study 
ies in the comparison of Self vs. Self as 
adult without college. For both sexes on 
oth factors the relationships were strong 
and in the direction opposite to that which 
ad been predicted. Initially the concept 
Self as adult without college education 

«Was ‘included as a control concept so that 
the effect of projected aging and matura- 
tion on the evaluation and potency ratings 
Could be taken into account. It had been 
Anticipated that becoming an adult irre- 
Spective of education would result in high- 

| & evaluation of one’s self and a greater 
celing of power. The results, however, 1- 
icate that for college students seeing ones 
Self as an adult without a college educa- 
ion results in a significantly loweret 
evaluation of self and a decline in ones 
®eling of strength or power. 

At this point in our investigation, it 'S; 

Course, an open question as to whether 
q% findings are applicable to college ro 

tc, nts in general, or restricted in generality 

© land-grant institutions similar to Ours. 
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The findings of this study may help 
clarify why many students who must leave 
college (for whatever reason: health, per- 
sonal problems, low achievement, etc.) find 
difficulty in the rational consideration of 
an alternative training program or career. 
Abandoning, even temporarily, the goal 
of becoming a college-educated adult ap- 
pears to be a threat to one’s self-esteem 
and feeling of power. Thus, helping the 
student deal with these feelings of threat 
and failure is an integral part of the 
process of counseling him in the choice of 
a realistic goal. 

The congruence between students’ views 
of the university and their views of their 
parents may have implications concerning 
the way students relate to us as counselors 
or teachers, since we are usually considered 
as representatives of the university. In the 
case of our students, we may generally 
anticipate being seen as benevolent, power- 
ful authority figures. 

Does a similar view of “Self as adult 
without college education” obtain for 
those students who do not plan to go 
beyond high school? Or, does having com- 
mitted one’s self to an occupation without 
this requirement result in a different eval- 
uation of one’s self? 

There seems to be a subgroup of dis- 
satisfied older adults who seek vocational 
counseling concerning the feasibility of a 
“second career” which involves lengthy 
higher education. Interview impressions 
lead one to believe that these clients may 
be looking for some means to enhance their 
self-esteem and to compensate for feelings 
of dissatisfaction. One might speculate that 
the structure of their values and evaluation 
of self is similar to that seen among our 


students. ® 


Summary and Conclusions 


On the basis of previous local studies 
a characterization of our students was 
formulated. From this characterization as 
well as from a synthesis of earlier find- 
ings, hypotheses about the meaning of col- 
lege education for our students were gen- 
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erated and tested using the semantic dif- 
ferential, 


Students see our university and their 
parents as benign, powerful figures and 
acquiring a college education is seen by 
them as becoming more similar to these 
figures and acquiring greater self-esteem 
and a feeling of personal power. Not ac- 
quiring an education is perceived as being 
quite a deflating experience—there is clear 
evidence that the student would expect 
this to be an experience damaging to his 
self-worth and feeling of effectiveness. 


Received June 1, 1963. 
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A Factor Analysis of the California Psychological 
Inventory on a High School Population! 


H. Karl Springob 
YMCA Vocational Service Center 
New York, New York 


¥ Elmer L. Struening 
New York, New York 


The California Psychological Inventory was administered to a sample of 
final month of their junior year or early months 


226 boys enrolled in the 
of their senior y! 
relations of the eightee: 
following which five extracted 
these factors was di 
factor analyses, a 
by the writers. The availa 
contains two major 
of social desirability; 
justed individual, the 
dividual. The need to reconside: 
tion in the number of scales, 


level are suggested. Implications o 


discussed. 


ear in six New Jersey high scho 
n CPI scales had a centroi 
factors were rota 
scussed and the fi 
study in progress, and to tw 
ble research consistently 
factors which appear to re 
the one almost the socia 
other the more gregarious, 
r the scales and their groupings, with reduc- 
and the need for 
f the findin: 


ols. A matrix of intercor- 
d factor analysis applied 
ted. The composition of 
‘indings related to those of earlier 
o other analyses conducted 
indicates that the CPI 
present different dimensions 
| stereotype of the well-ad- 
achievement-oriented in- 


factor analysis on an item 
gs for the counselor are 


ee 


(one California Psychological Inventory 
{CPI) developed by Gough (1957) is or 
persoa tate eighteen scales measuring 
fee characteristics which “are re- 
of 0 the favorable and positive aspects 
e Personality” (1957, p. 7). Gough has 
poe the CPI scales into measures O 

=a ascendancy and self-assurance; 
Soe of socialization, maturity, and re- 
Sn o lity; measures of achievement pO- 

ea al and intellectual efficiency; @ 
Co “ures of intellectual and interest modes. 
clasa ding to the test author the four 
cn) SCS. “emphasize some of the psychologi- 


‘she psychometric clusterings which exist 
ng them” (1957, p. 7). 
Dow, chell and  Pierce-Jones (1960) re- 


rt : 
ed a factor analytic study motivated 


: Pees 
the The writers wish to express appreciation for 
Ssistance of Catherine S- Henderson- 


partly by difficulties in comprehending 
CPI profiles based upon the eighteen 
scales. The investigators identified four 
orthogonal factors from the analysis of CPI 
intercorrelations from inventories of 213 
females and 45 males enrolled for study 
in a teacher training curriculum at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Personal communication 
with Mitchell further identified the sub- 
jects as predominantly college sophomores, 
a majority of whom were prospective sec- 
ondary school teachers. All were enrolled 
in a required course in educational psy- 
chology at the time the CPI was admin- 
istered. The four factors were tentatively 
named: I. Adjustment by Social Conform- 
ity, II. Social Poise or Extroversion, III. 
Super Ego-Strength and IV. Capacity for 
Independent Thought. One interpretation 
of the finding by Mitchell and his co-investi- 
gator is that the CPI scales represent fewer 
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dimensions than are suggested by the 
presence of eighteen scales. Mitchell and 
Pierce-Jones suggested four scale group- 
ings different from those proposed by 
Gough. 


Crites, Bechtoldt, Goodstein and Heil- 
brun (1961) have also conducted a factor 
analytic study of the CPI in which they 
sought to test Gough’s groupings against 
factor analytically derived clusters. The 
investigators sought also to reduce the num- 
ber of scales to a more economical yet 
more efficient set, and to evaluate the ex- 
tent to which the CPI assesses different 
aspects of a normal personality. The 372 
male and female subjects were divided into 
three groups; one of university counseling 
center clients seeking aid for personal prob- 
lems, another of counseling clients with vo- 
cational and educational problems and a 
control group of students in sophomore 
and junior level psychology courses. The 
findings, based on factor analytic studies 
of the three groups described above, sup- 
ported only two of the scale groupings pro- 
posed by Gough. The Dominance scale 
was clearly representative of the Class I 
scales. The Well-being scale was most 
closely related to the Class II scales which 
were best defined by the Good Impression 
scale. The Communality scale, while dis- 
tinct, was also closely related to the Class 
II measures. The Intellectual Efficiency 
scale of Class III correlated highly with the 
other scales in this group, Achievement via 
Conformance and Achievement via Inde- 
pendence, but also related well to most of 
the other CPI scales. The fourth class of 
scales was found to be composed of two 
relatively specific factors measured by the 
Flexibility and Femininity scales. These 
scales were noted to have little relationship 
to each other or to other scales. The in- 
vestigators concluded that the findings sup- 
ported two of the clusterings proposed by 
Gough. Further suggested was the use of 
six reference scales as less time consum- 
ing and less ambiguous measures of the 
CPI variables and the normal personality. 

In a personal communication from Gough 
he has indicated that four factor analyses 
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were conducted prior to publication of the 
instrument and before the designing of 
the profile sheet. Gough based his = 
two scale groupings on the results of these 
studies. Factorial composition was not an 
ployed in the groupings of the third scale 
cluster. This cluster consists of scales per- 
taining to “academic things” which were 
grouped because of counselor epera 
with a prepublication form of the CPL. T. ne 
fourth cluster also was not intended to be 
a factorially determined grouping.  * 

The above studies agree that a yeduced 
number of dimensions (probably ace 
five) will account for a major proportio 
of the reliable variance of the ager 
CPI scales as scored by Gough (1957). a 
is difficult to make exact comparisons since 
the factor analytic procedures used pe 4 
from an orthogonal, objective en 
method used by Mitchell and Pierce-Jone® 
to an oblique, subjective rotation procedure 
by Crites et al. In both studies there - 
some agreement with Gough’s classifica 
of scales into groups, especially with a 
content of Groups I and II. To some exten’: 
however, his classification of scales does 
not agree with scale groupings derives 
from factor analytic results. The above 
studies are based on restricted samples o 
college students and do not provide @ n 
basis for generalizing to a college student 
population. While this does not discov? 
their value to those interested in the pops 
lations represented, samples from Jess od 
stricted populations are needed to est 
lish more firmly the dimensional structur 
of the CPI scales. 


The present study was designed to ee 
ther explore the structure of the CPI Crith 
in a population frequently evaluated Ya 
this instrument for counseling ot 
high school juniors and seniors. 1° : 
trol for the possible influence of se% 
males were sampled. 


Procedure 
The sample consisted of 226 ma 
school students predominantly fa 
senior year or within one month . 
pleting the junior year. The subjec 
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Table 1 
Rotated Factor Matrix for the California Psychological Inventory 
CPI Seales A B Cc D E h2 
Self-Control (Sc) 91 -22 -14 -16 00 93 
Tolerance (To) 81 ll 31 09 -08 78 
Achievement via Conformance (Ac) 79 24 -05 10 12 7i 
Well-being (Wb) 78 17 -01l 14 -29 74 
Good Impression (Gi) 77 l4 -16 -32 06 74 
Socialization (So) 70 -09 -22 25 ll 62 
Responsibility (Re) 70 14 00 12 45 72 
Intellectual Efficiency (Ie) 66 36 38 05 -14 74 
Achievement via Independence (Ai) 62 08 56 -01 06 yal 
Psychological Mindedness (Py) 55 19 20 -26 07 45 
Self-Acceptance (Sa) 00 82 03 06 02 68 
Sociability (Sy) 28 82 -11 ol -09 76 
Dominance (Do) 28 71 ell -10 22 65 
Capacity for Status (Cs) 42 61 33 -14 01 68 
Social Presence (Sp) 02 60 34 -14 -38 64 
Flexibility (Fx) -03 Ol 61 -02 06 38 
‘ommunality (Cm) 16 10 -04 47 09 27 
Femininity (Fe) 25 -18 -08 08 56 Al 
Per cent of Common Factor Variance 50.2 25.7 114 5.1 7.6 100.0 
Note:—Decimal points omitted; all values are .XX and rounded to two figures, 
dr y s 
rawn from six high schools in northeastern on the sixth factor is greater than .2 and 


a eee representing residential as well 
„ustrial communities. Subjects were 
capi by selecting every second or third 
from Student, depending upon class size, 
Of thig gonct of the class. The mean age 
Stroup was 17 years, 4 months. 
With Product-moment correlation matrix? 
as Pin eighteen CPI scales as variables 
Extract oe Seven centroid factors were 
hi i with communalities estimated by 
aini Aest correlation of a scale with the 
TS a Mg seventeen scales. The seven fac- 
20 n Ccounted for 53.5, 21.0, 10.6, 6.0, 5.2, 
Nee y ‘7 per cent of the communal vari- 
Were _ Sbectively. The first five factors 
drop “ected for rotation because of the 
later fap mince between the fifth and 
ors. In addition, only one loading 


2 


Kons ue Page table of the CPI scale intercorrela- 
Merica in this study has been deposited with the 
pt N, ocumentation Institute. Order Docu- 
oject pp 810 from ADI Auxiliary Publications 
tess, W. hotoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
oes fo, Shington 95, D. C., remitting in advance 
Woks —* Microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. Make 
‘bray Payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
a ‘on 
th, Co gress. 
we seq puter operations were performed through 
lapses Of the Watson Scientific Laboratory 


Qo 
ìa University. 


none on the seventh factor was greater 
than this figure, while on the fifth factor 
five were greater than .2 with two greater 
than .3. The remaining five factors were 
rotated by the quartimax method described 
by Neuhaus and Wrigley (1954). 


Results 

The rotated factor matrix is presented 
in Table 1. The five factors accounted for 
50.2, 25.7, 11.4, 5.1, and 7.6 per cent, re- 
spectively, of the common factor variance, 
Two primary dimensions accounted for 76 
per cent of the communal variance. On the 
basis of the factor loadings the following 
descriptions of the factors are set forth, 

Factor A had its highest loadings, rang- 
ing from .55 to .91, for the CPI scales 
labeled Self-control (Sc), Tolerance (To), 
Achievement via Conformance (Ac), Sense 
of Well-being (Wb), Good Impression 
(Gi), Socialization (So), Responsibility 
(Re), Intellectual Efficiency (Ie), Achieve- 
ment via Independence (Ai) and Psycho- 
logical Mindedness (Py). Factor B yielded 
high loadings, ranging from .60 to 82, on 
the five scales called Self-acceptance (Sa} 
Sociability (Sy), Dominance (Do), Ci 
pacity for Status (Cs) and Social Presence 
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(Sp). Factor C yielded loadings of .56 and 
.61, respectively, on the two scales en- 
titled Achievement via Independence and 
Flexibility (Fx). The only high loading of 
the Flexibility scale occurred on this third 
factor. Factor D was poorly defined and 
revealed a factor loading of .47 on the CPI 
Communality (Cm) scale. Factor E pre- 
sented only two loadings of any note. The 
CPI Femininity (Fe) and Responsibility 
(Re) scales produced loadings of .56 and 
A5, respectively, on this factor. The Re 
scale was previously noted to have a sub- 
stantial loading also on Factor A. 


Discussion 


The factor analytic results reported by 
Mitchell and Pierce-Jones suggested four 
CPI scale classes but of different composi- 
tion from those proposed by Gough. The 
study by Crites and his associates also sug- 
gested only partial support of Gough's 
scale groupings. Factor A of the present 
study closely agrees with Factor I of 
Mitchell and Pierce-Jones’ research. Cor- 
respondence is even greater when it is 
noted that the CPI scales called Socializa- 
tion, Achievement via Independence, Intel- 
lectual Efficiency and Psychological Mind- 
edness, while not included in the descrip- 
tion of Factor I in the Mitchell and Pierce- 
Jones study, attained loadings ranging from 
43 to .47 in their investigation. Class II, 
as found by Crites and his co-workers, 
closely agrees with the present findings 
and those of the earlier study. Factor A 
principally involves, with some exceptions, 
those CPI scales grouped in Classes II and 
II by Gough (1957). The exceptions are 
the desirability for inclusion of the Sense 
of Well-being (Wb) scale in the grouping 
as well as the probability that the Com. 
munality scale should be excluded. In the 
personal communication from Gough, he 
recognized that the Wb scale may be mis- 
classified in the profile sheet clustering, 

A crude estimate of the reliable variance 
of the Factor A scales, based upon relia- 
bilities for 101 high school junior males re- 
ported by Gough (1957, p. 22), suggests 
that a great proportion of the reliable vari- 
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ance is accounted for by this factor and 
leaves little or no specific variance to fur- 
ther differentiate the subjects, The Self- 
control, Tolerance and Achievement ie 
Conformity scales best meet these criteria. 
The first of these scales is almost a pure 
measure of this factor, thus suggesting the 
use of the scale name, Self-control, as A 
tentative title for Factor A. Mitchell an¢ 
Pierce-Jones have tentatively named ol 
Factor I, Adjustment by social conformity, 
which is reasonable when the total genes 
composition is inspected. These mi 
have also suggested that the self-con = 
scale for practical purposes is a pure ae is 
ure of the factor. Using a more sop ae 
cated approach in which scales with ot 
largest factor loading and minimum gered 
ber of items overlapping other scales Me 
obtained, Crites and his co-authors Er 
their Class II factor to be best define be 
the Good Impression (Gi) scale. gi 
upon existent findings, the first factor ap 
pears to represent the social stereotype md 
the well-adjusted, mature, stable and 3 765 
quately functioning individual who ut «i 
his abilities in an effective manner, 15 ith 
terested in and able to relate well by 
others, who accepts himself and others is 
is accepted by others, and who pe A, 
himself in a favorable manner. paci 
then, may well be measuring @ Ca thus 
with the presentation of the self an 
a dimension of social desirability. E 
Factor B of the present study barn all's 
similar to the second factor of pu by 
investigation, the first factor foun Class 
Crites, and the grouping in Gough's being 
I. Inclusion of the Sense of Wel- 


ioe 
scale does not seem appropriate. The an 
inance, Sociability and Self-accer ally 


scales appear to be the most spect 
defined scales, thus suggesting a tent 
factor name of Self-acceptance and ation 
goingness. The additional investiga g1) 
conducted by Crites and co-workers Jeat- 
suggested that the Dominance scale opi 
ly represents the Class I scales. The 8". 
ing has been called Social Poise OY vhich 
version by Mitchell and Pierce-Jones» * well 
factor they have suggested is equal'Y 


ative 


f 
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Measured by the Dominance, Socialization 
and Self-acceptance scales. The three stud- 
les appear to have arrived at very similar 
indings in the scales clustering on this sec- 
ond factor, Tentative factor namings, while 
using different terms, have expressed simi- 
ar pictures of social leadership and self- 
Confidence, The data appear to reflect a 
` mension representing the individual who 
id “ead aggressive or gregarious, who 
Dos s Na achieve to positions of renown or 
Aten and to positions which require some 
5 trol over or supervision of others. Oc- 
“pationally such an individual might be 
sd for example, in the administrative- 
‘haar positions in business-contact 
atti S. Again a form of socially desirable 
ttudes may be reflected. 

_ The other factors in the present investiga- 
the’ a i P agree with those proposed by 
With T 10r of the instrument nor exactly 
eren ne two previously cited studies. Dif- 

Ces in the findings may be due to dif- 


er ; A 

E nees in sample compositions. Both 

su 2 studies employed male and female 
ects 


ubi of somewhat older age than the 
“lagi used in the present study. Differ- 
that f may also be due to the probability 
Actors beyond the first two are vague- 
fined. Factors C, D and E at best may 
n econdary factors. 

Ed C is primarily defined by the 
Via Į ity (Fx) scale and the Achievement 
u Sta pendence scale. The latter is also 
r lenp ily represented on the first factor. 
for ility seems a suitable tentative label 
allaa factor considering the fact that 
Vario” Proportion of the Fx scale’s reliable 
his f nce is loaded on this factor. Crites and 
fig elow investigators also found a speci- 
Which, r assessed by the Flexibility scare 
easure’ a negligible relationship to other 

Neca 
by ‘on D is almost exclusively defined 
We, z Ommunality scale, one of the meas- 
thos P?Posed as an assistance in detecting 
"Subjects who deliberately distort their 
ajo: A tentative factor name of 
ali Response is proposed. The Com- 
q Me "Y scale has been placed in the Class 
aSures of the Crites investigation and 
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in Factor II (Super Ego-strength) by 
Mitchell and Pierce-Jones. 

The fifth and final factor extracted, Fac- 
tor E, is composed of a measure of mascu- 
linity or femininity of interests (Fe) and, 
to a lesser degree, a scale “Responsibility” 
for the identification of conscientious, re- 
sponsible and dependable individuals. The 
CPI Responsibility scale, however, possesses 
a substantial and even larger loading on 
Factor A. As a consequence, a tentative 
name of Masculine-feminine Interests ap- 
pears reasonable. The Femininity scale was 
included in the Factor III grouping found 
by Mitchell and Pierce-Jones. The Mitchell 
factor was best estimated by the Femininity 
and Communality scales, which also ap- 
peared to be independent of other factors. 
In the article by Crites and others, refer- 
ence is made to the Femininity scale as 
being a specific factor with negligible re- 
lationships to other scales. 

At the time of the writing of this article 
a factor analysis of the CPI scales based oa 
the responses of 104 male psychiatric pa- 
tients leaving a Veterans Administration 
hospital was received from Lorei (research 
in progress).t The factor analytic proced- 
ures used in Lorei’s analysis were identical 
with those used in the present study. The 
factorial structure in terms of factor load- 
ing patterns and magnitudes were so strik- 
ingly similar in Lores and the present 
study, especially in view of the extreme 
differences in sample characteristics, that 
we decided to factor analyze the two CPI 
correlation matrices presented in Gough 
(1957, p. 33), again using identical pro- 
cedures as in the present study. 

Gough’s two samples, both with N greater 
than 3,000, are composed primarily of 
high school students, One sample is male, 
the other female. The results strongly sup- 
port the generalization that the factorial 
structure of the CPI variables are very simi- 
lar in the four studies when similar factor 
analytic procedures are used. As in the pres- 
ent study, there are two major dimensions 
accounting for an average of 75 per cenl 


— 
personal communication from Theodore Lorei 
> 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Lyons, N, Je 
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of the communal variance, and two minor 
factors, accounting for the remaining com- 
munal variance. in all of the four studies. 


Implications for the Counselor 


As previously indicated by Thorndike 
(1959, p. 99), the CPI scales contain a 
great deal of redundant variance. The 
studies described above indicate this to be 
a general characteristic based on studies 
of several diverse populations. The coun- 
selor, on receiving a profile of eighteen 
scores from the CPI scales, faces the prob- 
lem of interpretation. If he asks whether 
eighteen independent aspects of personality 
are measured by the eighteen scales, the 
answer must be an emphatic “No.” 


As Crites and his co-authors (1962) dem- 
onstrate, and as the previously cited studies 
imply, a very large percentage of the re- 
liable variance is predicted by five or six 
reference dimensions or scales. To further 
support this assertion the internal consist- 
ency coefficients of reliability were esti- 
mated for the eighteen scales on the three 
high school samples (the two of Gough and 
the present study) according to the pro- 
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cedures of Lord (1957, 1959). The mean of 
the estimated communal variance for each 
scale on the three studies was subtracted 
from the mean reliability coefficient of that 
scale, leaving the mean specific variance 
for each scale as presented in Table 2, The 
results strongly support the position that, 
generally, little reliable variance remains 
when the variance accounted for by five 
independent dimensions is subtracted. : 
the reliability coefficients are not gros 
underestimates, then the implications for 
the counselor become clear: it is mien 
able to classify the client along more T 
five dimensions., That is, any further, a 
lineation of personality would depen¢ o 
reliable variance beyond that accomptot 
for by the five independent dimension : 
namely the specific variance. One need a y 
study the formula for the reliability 34) 
difference score (Guilford, 1954, p. m 
and the work of Cohen (1959) with a 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
to realize how questionable it is to ral 
pret profiles based on moderately +e 
scales even with relatively high reliabi mi 

Gough’s orientation for the CPI is 7 
use with individual cases to “forecast sig 


Table 2 


The Mean Percentage of Reliable, Communal and Specific Variance 
in the Eighteen CPI Scales as Estimated from Three Factor Analytic Studies 


CPI Scale Mean Percentage 
Reliable Communal Specific 
Variance Variance Variance 

Dominance (Do) 77 65 12 
Capacity for Status (Cs) 70 67 03 
Sociability (Sy) 76 75 ol, 
Social Presence (Sp) 67 68 o1 
Self-acceptance (Sa) 59 62 03 
Sense of Well-being (Wb) 71 75 04 
Responsibility (Re) 72 64 08 
Socialization (So) 70 52 18 
Self-control (Sc) 87 86 o1 
Tolerance (To) 80 74 06 
Good Impression (Gi) 80 75 05 
Communality (Cm) 30 81 ol 
Achievement via Conformance (Ac) 74 72 02 
Achievement via Independence (Ai) 64 07 
Intellectual Efficiency (Ie) a 00 
Psychological Mindedness (Py) pe be 08 
Kesbiliiy (Fx) mA z 25 
femininity (Fe) 

= 43 31 12 


e:—Decimal points omitted; all values are XX. 


ts 


5 


(ee OOS 


Analysis of the California Psychological Inventory 


nificant interpersonal events.” The pres- 
ent investigation does not necessarily re- 
duce the usefulness of the CPI but it does 
Suggest the need to reconsider what is be- 
mg measured by the scales and the desir- 
ability for reducing the number of scales. 
he counselor who wishes to make use of 
factor analytic results would find it quite 
A y to organize standardized test score re- 
ults to fit the factorial structure of the 
eighteen scales, For example, assume the 
results of the factor analysis presented in 
Ki ble 1 were performed on the population 
he ines The counselor could average 
Cor client's standard scores on the Self- 
trol, Tolerance and Achievement via 
z in ormance scales to get a good estimate 
[nils individual's standing on Factor A. 
» ae his standing on Factor B could 
Seca ey estimated by the average 
mi on the Sociability, Dominance and 
ity wud for Status subtests. The Flexibil- 
Mate E standard score is the best esti- 
are best Factor C, while Factors D and E 
Pemini estimated by the Communality and 
Couns: hel subtests respectively. Thus, the 
ings pe Would have standard score rank- 
j us client on the five dimensions 
erpret; by the factor analytic results. In- 
the ‘ation then might well be based upon 
an Proposed interpretations of Factors A 
and th aS suggested earlier in this article 
compris; interpretations of the three scales 
Best ‘sng Factors C, D and E, as sug- 
Ta by Gough. 
are og commendations for use, Jioweyes 
Study nally stop-gap methods. Further 
analytic ors indicated. A series of a 
to n studies at the item level may help 
the çp Stand what is being measured by 
“Ompute items. With the aid of electronic 
ts, for example, analysis of a ran- 


öp, 
ers < 
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dom selection of 150 items administered 
to a large number of subjects would provide 
the data necessary for an approximation 
of the number of dimensions in the CPI 
items. It may well be that interesting di- 
mensions of personality are obscured by 
Gough’s scoring system. The large number 
of items in each scale and the relatively low 
reliabilities suggests the presence of more 
than one dimension in each scale, a notion 
that could be tested by factoring each scale 
at the item level. 


Received June 15, 1963. 
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A Note on the Distinction Between Social 
Desirability and Acquiescent Response Styles 


as Sources of Variance in the MMPI 


Eugene 
Whittie 


E. Gloye 
r College 


An analysis of the relationship between true-false keying in the soe 
and the social favorability of the items reveals a tendency for socially 


favorable items to be keyed “false” 


and socially unfavorable items to be 


keyed “true.” This finding would seem to indicate that response styles 
arising from social desirability and acquiescence are counterbalanced in a 
fashion which protects the validity of the MMPI. 


This paper reports findings which arise 
from a direct and rather simple analysis 
of the relationship between rated favor- 
ability (social desirability) of items in the 
MMPI and their true-false keying. The 
findings are indicative of several funda- 
mental characteristics of the MMPI which 
deserve attention relative to recent con- 
troversy as to the importance of various 
response styles in the production of MMPI 
records. It is felt that research which selects 
the MMPI for purposes of testing hypoth- 
eses concerning the effects of response sets 
often serves to obscure peculiarities of this 
test which are apparent at a descriptive lev- 
el. At particular issue here is the interaction 
of influences dependent upon the content 
of the items as regards social desirabil- 
ity and influences which appear to be a 
function of the true-false format of the 
test. The objective test format gives rise 
to a set to answer doubtful items in an 
affirmative way (acquiescence), while ap- 
parent face validity of the items encourages 
testees to select their answers so as to give 
a favorable impression of themselves when- 
ever possible. Present results indicate that 
these response styles are effectively bal- 
anced against each other in the MMPI 30 


that the validity of the test is not chal- 


lenged in the degree to which some ee 
have claimed, when it is demonstrated | a 
significant variance in the MMPI is attt 
utable to favorability and acquiescent z 
seems clear, in light of the balance © sae 
tors, that the power of the test to penn ai 
inate basic neurotic and psychotic oy H 
is increased expressly because of interac 
response styles. 


A Brief Review of Recent wee 

The influence of the social desirabi in- 
of test items in self-report personality 
ventories such as the MMPI has 51962): 
phasized by Edwards (1957, 1959, nsists 
His evidence related to the MMPI sr 
of a demonstration of significant go, ate 
tions between a social desirability MP! 
(SD, Edwards, 1957) keyed from the z 
item pool and the clinical scales 7 
MMPI. Edwards’ position may be 
an extension of the point of view 
jective personality inventories are 
able because they do not produce 5 avo! 
self-reporting; because testees ten eis as 
admitting to traits which are perce adin s 
socially unacceptable. Edwards t: wh? 
were challenged by Wiggins (19 bject to 
suggested that the SD scale is Su ! sinc? 
the effects of acquiescent tendenci? 
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Social Desirability and Acquiescent Response Styles 


30 of the 39 items which make up the scale 
are keyed “false,” so that an acquiescent 
testee would establish a high score on this 
Seale, Edwards (1962) answers by manipu- 
lating both true-false keying and social 
desirability (established on the basis of 
Heineman’s favorability ratings of MMPI 
items) to show that social desirability is 
® More important determinant of variance 
in the MMPI than the acquiescence set. 
© suggests that doubtful items occasion 
acquiescent tendencies in a socially favor- 
able direction, 
“ricke (1956, 1957) investigated the in- 
wee of acquiescence as a variable in 
{MPI records, an appropriate inquiry since 
3% of the MMPI items are keyed “true.” 
© offers evidence which isolates the ac- 
quiescence set as a significant determinant 
Cael responses. Jackson and Messick 
tA 1961, 1962) have conducted factor 
res, yUe studies of MMPI records and their 
Sults lead them to conceptualize social 
“stability and acquiescence as independ- 
orth Sources of variance which present an 
tibe aal relationship. When variance at- 
fin table to these factors is removed, they 
c relatively little residual variance which 
the My attributed to the clinical scales in 
alysis MPI, The Jackson and Messick an- 
“true” indicates a marked tendency for the 
MMpy Cys and the “false” keys in given 
ferent scales to display loadings on dif- 
to factors, Since acquiescence seems 
nediate in test-taking behavior, item 
x oe is reduced in importance. To the 
Benge Pat the validity of the MMPI is de- 
Wore t Upon truthful self-reporting, their 
` duestions the effectiveness of the test. 
Spins 2), i eneral review 9f 
tesear (1962), in a general rev 
e sng and mA eae to the MMPI, 
(i956) à replication of a study by Barnes 
Bares Both the Wiggins’ study and the 
en S study indicate that responses to 
to ta Which ‘are keyed “true” (according 
3 de dad MMPI scoring keys) identify 
With; ‘ation from “normal” (as defined 
wg fs the context of this test), which is 
ies ono ted with a deviation based on 
Mg pes to items keyed “false.” The find- 
“nsistent with Jackson and Messick 
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(1962) results and leads Wiggins to iden- 
tify as distinct the response styles, “deviant 
true” and “deviant false.” He elaborates 
the acquiescence set to include a “cautious- 
ness set,” that is, a tendency to answer 
“false” when in doubt. Wiggins also in- 
terprets accumulated evidence in terms of 
Berg’s (1957, 1959, 1961) “deviation hy- 
pothesis.” Berg suggests that “response 
biases” displayed in personality inventories 
such as the MMPI, are reflections of de- 
viance from the “normal” population. Dis- 
regarding item content and truthful report- 
ing, responses which deviate from those 
most commonly given, may be taken, ac- 
cording to Berg, as a means of identifying 
the testee with a deviant group rather than 
with the “normal” group. This position pro- 
vides an answer to the criticism often ley- 
eled against objective personality tests on 
the basis of a lack in veridical self-reports. 


The Present Study 

The mean favorability ratings for MMPI 
items (based upon judgments of 108 col- 
lege students) presented by Heineman 
(1952), were used as a basis for the pres- 
ent analysis. Heineman employed a five- 
point rating scale with “very favorable” 
assigned the rank of “I” and “very unfa- 
vorable” assigned the rank of “5.” For 
present purposes, the population median 
(Md=3.46) of the array of means Heine- 
man reports is accepted as identifying a 
neutral point in favorability. To investi- 
gate the relationship between favorability 
and item keying, item ratings were organ- 
ized according to standard MMP] scales, 
with true-false keying determining the for- 
mation of subscales. A median was estab- 
lished for each scale and subscale. These 
medians, along with the number of means 
upon which they are based (number of 
items in each scale and subscale), are pre- 
sented in Table 1. Also included in Table 
1, are the results of median tests with Chi- 
square, applied where possible, Reported 
Chi-squares were calculated using a for- 
mula given by Peaiman (1963, p. 366) 
which incorporates Yates’ correction. The 
null hypothesis tested by Chi-square in 
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this case may be specified as follows: the 
proportion of means for items keyed true 
(or false) falling above (or below) a given 
scale median is not significantly different 
from chance. 


It will be observed (with reference to 
Table 1) that there is a general tendency 
with any given scale, for the median “trues” 
to be of higher value than the population 
median, while the median “falses” tends to 
fall below the population median. In effect, 
these results demonstrate an affinity be- 
tween “true” keying (as identified accord- 
ing to the scoring key for the MMPI, Hath- 
away and McKinley, 1951) and unfavor- 
ability. Likewise, there is an affinity be- 
tween “false” keying (identified as above) 
and favorability. The relationship is fur- 
ther evidenced in the median favorability 
rating for all “trues” (Md=4.30) as com- 
pared with the median favorability rating 
for all “falses” (Md=2.33). Examination 
of scale medians (based upon mean ratings 
for all items in a scale, without regard 
for their true-false keying) demonstrates 
that scale favorability values tend to lie 
closer to the population median (neutral 
point) than subscale medians. This effect is 
a consequence of the aforementioned affin- 
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ity between true-false keying and low-high 
favorability and would appear to indicate 
a natural balancing of item favorability 
in standard MMPI scales. (The phrase, 
“natural balancing,” is used advisedly be- 
cause the manner in which the MMPI was 
developed did not take cognizance of w 
quiescence and social desirability as suc i 
The observed effect seems to arise out 9. 
an empirical approach to_item validity-) 
The median tests with Chi-square (this 
test was not made for the L scale because 
it contains only “false” items, nor the 
scale which contains only one item keye 
“true”) show that the distribution of ee 
item-ratings organized according to ter 
true-false keying is other than that be 
would be expected by chance in all ae a 
tested except F and Ma. The F scale a 
the lowest overall median favorability Sei 
ing and the Ma scale has subscale mec ts 
favorability ratings very close to the E 
median. As a scale, Ma seems to Sage 
little difference in average favorability 
items keyed “true” and “false.” 


General Discussion 
it is clear 


In light of present findings, e will 


that a response style of acquiescence 


Table 1 


Median Favorability Ratings for MMPI Scales* 
(including results of median test with X?) 


Si 
Scale L F K Hs = D Hy Pd Pa Pt S 
Scale 331 
Medians 219 417 395 219 307 309 350 356 996 405 S5 © 
Number of 34 
true” Items 0 44 1 1 20 13 24 25 39 59 85 
Subscale 3.82 
Medians (“true”) sae 488 166 498 405 420 407 453 46s 42 3% 
Number of 36- 
false” Items 15 20 29 22 40 4T 26 15 9 19 u 
Subscale 218 
Medians (“false”) 279 158 355 194 225 260 262 342 158 LT an 26.9 
xe b 2.33 > 14.0 i 4 : [> 
‘ 07 1687 9. . i ease 
Probability ae LOB cesses ee ee 2 


aBased upon mean fay 


bThe median test with .x?*was not 
which contains only one item toma soe i 


>.001 >.001 >.005 >.001 >.001 


vorabilit; 
female judgments were not distinguigied ented by Heineman (1952). MF is not'included because mäle ‘and 


>o >05 <5 


L because it contains no items keyed “true” nor for K 
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tend to produce MMPI test records in 
Which the testee admits to socially unde- 
sirable characteristics. To answer “true” to 
MMPI items is to acquiesce to more or 
less obvious pathological symptoms upon 
Which the MMPI is based. A response style 
oF social desirability, on the other hand, 
mands that the testee avoid the acquies- 
Sonce Set. If acquiescence is a characteristic 
of the American population (a speculation 
mentioned by Wiggins, 1962), it is bal- 
anced against a tendency for creating a 
*vorable impression. Relatively few items 
“Pear to escape this balance if Wiggins’ 
pees) estimate that only 10% of the items 
i te MMPI are truly neutral in desirabil- 
van !S accepted. Edwards (1962), in ad- 
su amg his social desirability hypothesis, 
oon that the effects of acquiescence 
operat enificant because this response style 
sin only with neutral or doubtful 
f Ss. He cites Cronbach's discussion (1946) 
totter acquiescence set in support of his 
“ntion. By this reasoning, however, the 
tion a of Social desirability are also ques- 
rable in terms of overall test records. 
Sealer the average favorability of MMPI 
heir t 4S considered without concern for 
Veale alse keying, the present analysis 
a Neutral tendency for scales to approach 
tional] al point in favorability. The propor- 
4 Y greater number of items keyed 
item, ike, offset by an attractiveness of 
(1969 eyed “false,” Jackson and Messick’s 
tibutap inding that residual variance at- 
Cene le to factors other than acquies- 
lustig, aa desirability is small, does ay 
ate the: © suggestion that MMPI scales 
Tega gq fore reduced in effectiveness as 
the rec. Clinical diagnosis. Though small, 
ther p ual variance becomes critical when 
the od are balanced. a 
i Scuss; nal point relates to Wiggins ( ) P 
Use» On of “deviant true” and “devian 
tion gy Ponse styles. With a general = 
cial T between true-false keying an! 
aiy jo ability in the MMPI, oppo; 
sig a. afforded for measurement of a 
at Teg rnension of psychopathology. The 
Sus i of an affinity between a ` eau- 
SSponse style (unwillingness to say 
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“true”) and social desirability appears to 
contribute to the identification of a basic 
neurotic pattern. A relationship between 
“deviant false” and the neurotic triad has 
been demonstrated by Barnes (1956) and 
has been noted by Messick and Jackson 
(1961). The testee who consistently re- 
sponds deviantly “false” to favorable items 
may be revealing a disregard for item con- 
tent which extends only to a certain class 
of items; items which are sensitive to denial 
in a deviant direction. This thesis is also 
compatible with Wiggins’ finding that the 
“deviant false” response style is highly cor- 
related with Block’s (1953) Neurotic Over- 
control scale. Conversely, the testee who 
is unconcerned with assigning himself so- 
cially undesirable traits will display a “de- 
viant true” style of response. He appears 
free to acquiesce to pathology as it is repre- 
sented within the MMPI because he is 
unresponsive to the social desirability of 
his answers. He may, in fact, select op- 
portunity to assign himself pathological 
symptoms. Barnes (1956) confirms what 
is apparent at a descriptive level in re- 
porting a high correlation between “deviant 
true” and the psychotic scales of the MMPI. 
The fact that the K scale shows a high 
negative correlation with “deviant true,” 
but is uncorrelated with “deviant false” 
(Wiggins, 1962) would seem to indicate 
item selectivity on the part of the psychotic 
group. All but one of the 30 items in the K 
scale are keyed “false.” 

The particular tendency for items to be 
organized so that acquiescence and desir- 
ability are balanced within the various 
scales in the MMPI may contribute to a 
critical differentiation among deviant re- 
sponses. Such differentiation, (as Berg, 1959, 
points out) can be conceived to operate 
at a level apart from item content or truth- 
ful responses as such. It operates, accord- 
ing to the present interpretation, because 
response styles play a role in test-taking 
behavior (rather than in spite of the in- 
fluence of such response styles), Berg’s 
thesis that item content is not essential 
for basic assessment of personality is sup- 
ported by present findings. At the same 
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time, however, if we assume (with Dahl- 
strom, 1962) that the MMPI does produce 
veridical reporting in response to a sizable 
group of items, it may be on this basis that 
some sources of variance can be assigned 
to the face validity of clinical scales. In 
other words, we may come to believe that 
further refinement of the character of de- 
viant responses, beyond the broad distinc- 
tions which are derived from analysis of 
stylistic tendencies, is accomplished through 
content of specific items and factual self- 
reporting. 


Received June 6, 1963. 
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Research Frontier 


Regional Rehabilitation Research Institutes! 
Rene V. Dawis, George W. England, and Lloyd H. Lofquist 


John R, Barry 


University of Florida 


ae last decade, counseling and re- 
asi ae rehabilitation settings has become 
Sy,” ne factor in counseling psychol- 
-d functio uch of the recent advance is a 
q On of the substantial financial sup- 
| i training and research by the 
“ional Rehabilitation Administration. 

it 


e is now becoming visible. It is the 


he: Baws article to call attention to 
Stitut egional Rehabilitation Research In- 
ave es which have already completed and 
under way research of general inter- 

l a Counseling psychologists. 
ed of the Institutes are jointly support- 
h Y the respective universities and VRA. 
Purposes, in a general way, follow 
deso ted by the University of Min- 
Quest, Staff, Any of them will, upon re- 
'  lisheg Supply bibliographies of their pub- 

Papers, 

liheg 1959, five universities have estab- 
t0 con, PStitutes. Each unit is committed 
© research programs in areas impor- 
Vocational rehabilitation. The pro- 
Or the first three are described 
Y their leadership. Within the past 
two additional Institutes have been 
te Shed. At the University of Wisconsin, 
Panoge itute will fi “Professional 
Net Ons ocus upon lors” 
tthe, of Rehabilitation Counselors. 
Sarg, Stern University will direct its re- 
Shey. toward “Motivation and Depend- 


Sx Rehabilitation.” 
athe 


huti authors J; descriptions for 

Wa. tut ts listed prepared descr > 

ii on at their aeni The introduction 
Pareq by John E. Muthard. 


University of Minnesota 


William M. McPhee 
University of Utah 


University of Minnesota 


The Regional Vocational Rehabilitation 
Research Institute (formerly known as the 
Regional Research Center) was established 
in the Industrial Relations Center, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, on July 1, 1959. Estab- 
lishment of the Institute followed two years 
of research activity (1957-1958) in the gen- 
eral areas of assessing the magnitude of 
rehabilitation problems and studying meth- 
odological problems in carrying out re- 
search on the outcomes of rehabilitation, 
It is located in the Industrial Relations 
Center as one of the research laboratories 
in this larger enterprise. The Industrial Re- 
lations Center provides an interdisciplinary 
approach to research, close contacts with 
management, labor and government, and 
excellent reference resources. On campus, 
consultants in all of the disciplines relevant 
to rehabilitation are available to the In- 
stitute. 


Purposes of the Institute: The purpose of 

the Institute is fourfold; 

1. To conduct a continuous research pro- 

gram in the area of work adjustment 

problems of the handicapped, 

To train research personnel to work in 

rehabilitation, 

8. To assist state and private rehabilitation 
agencies in formulating and solving op- 
erational and service problems, 

4. To stimulate rehabilitation research ac- 
tivity in the contributing professions, 


to 


Activities: To implement its fourfold pur- 

pose, the Institute engages in the following 

activities: 

1. Conducts a continuous core research 
program, the Work Adjustment Proj- 
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ect, which contributes to the evalua- 
tion and measurement of rehabilitation 
outcomes, making it possible to devote 
meaningful effort to the study of and 
the improvement of rehabilitation serv- 
ices. 

2. Publishes research findings in a con- 
tinuing series of research bulletins, en- 
titled Minnesota Studies in Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

8. Maintains communication with other Re- 
gional Research Institutes and adminis- 
trative personnel in the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration. 

4, Assists state agency directors in the 
identification of problem areas requir- 
ing research activity. 

5. Provides research consulting services for 
public and private rehabilitation agen- 
cies. 

6. Conducts annual research conferences 
for Region VI (Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota) state agency directors 
and research personnel to facilitate the 
utilization of research findings in agency 
program development. 


The Core Research Program: The In- 
stitute’s core research program, Work Ad- 
justment, has three major objectives: (1) 
the definition and measurement of criteria 
for work adjustment among the physically 
handicapped; (2) the determination of 
correlates which “explain” work adjust- 
ment and (3) the development of a sys- 
tematic psychology of disability, 


The design of the project calls for the 
collection of longitudinal data on three 
sets of work adjustment data: satisfaction, 
satisfactoriness and work history. “Satis- 
faction” consists of variables which rı 
sent the individual’s view of his wor 
justment. “Satisfactoriness” 
ables which represent the e 
of the individual’s work a 
marily in terms of how s 
individual performs his j 
grees of satisfaction ani 
presumably result in e 
ployer behavior (with 
to job tenure). The consequences are re- 
flected in work history 


variables. Th j- 
ect design also calls for the collection of 


epre- 
k ad- 
includes vari- 
mployer’s view 
djustment, pri- 
atisfactorily the 
ob. Varying de- 
d satisfactoriness 
mployee and em- 
particular reference 
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data on correlates which hold most promise 


as the determiners of work adjustment. 
These correlates include personal factors 
(such as sex, age, disability, aiva 
needs, interests and personality ), job ho 
tors (such as type of work and wor a 
conditions), situational factors (such : 

family circumstances, socioeconomic cir- 
cumstances, management attitudes ee 
labor market conditions) and anteceden 
conditions (such as education, ee 
preparation, family background and 7 

habilitation history). 


Data were obtained for 100 handicape 
and 100 “control” persons in each 0 1000 
occupational groups (a total of about él 
persons): blue collar non-skilled, blue hite 
lar skilled, white collar non-skilled, W ee 
collar skilled and professional. The Ps ide 
trol” persons are non-handicapped in iat 
uals working in the same firm and W the 
possible in the same work groups pt ip 
handicapped persons. For each perso” 5 
the sample and for each matched Paata 
handicapped and “control” persons, vork 
on satisfaction, satisfactoriness ma in- 
history are being obtained at yeay 
tervals. de- 

Analysis of the data includes e, of 
termining the dimensions or e ae 
work adjustment; (b) developing ™¢ wor 
of obtaining reliable scores for eac? "1, 
adjustment factor; (c) investigating at- 
interrelationships among satisfactio study” 
isfactoriness and work history; (d work 
ing how satisfaction, satisfactoriness nang 
history and their interrelationships cor 
over time; and (e) determining is iust 
relates which best “explain” wor ard 1S 
ment. Analysis is also directed tow gjust; 
investigation of differences in WOT 
ment between handicapped an H 
groups, among occupational grou? 
among disability groups. with 

. tment, pt 

A Theory of Work Adjustme? ine 
particular relevance to work 4 3 pee 
of the physically handicapped, Marge) 
developed. This theory stemme his p 
rom the research undertaken in t 


m” 
s rp? 
ect and is stated, in abbreviated fo 
follows: 


“onti 
ont d 
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Work in contemporary society may be 
defined as behavior for which the most 
characteristic reinforcer is money. This be- 
havior takes place in a locus called the 
work environment. The technical terms 
Position,” “job” and “occupation” define 
Various limits of the work environment. 
The work environment may be described 
m terms of the behaviors which are ap- 
Propriate in it and the stimuli which are 
Potential reinforcers available to the in- 
“Widual in this environment. When the 
individual behaves in a manner appropri- 
ate to his work environment, the likelihood 
of his behavior being reinforced is in- 
Geet. The process by which the in- 
Widual (with his unique set of abilities 
ond needs) acts, reacts and comes to terms 
With his work environment is called work 
adjustment, 

. The course of an individual's work ad- 
ponent is best studied through contin- 
ie Observation of the individual while 
“4 1s in his work environment. Since this 
‘ihe Practicable at present, it Pečoras 
fee to infer the course of work a : 
ment from indicators and/or outcomes 
oe Process. The most easily obreryed 
me is the length of time the individ- 
he Stays in a given work environment. 
Work onger an individual stays we Fe 
is that p ronment, the more probable ‘ 
e the individual has arrived at som 
CrS adjustment with this cision 
Work „Vhen the individual leaves a on 
adjus environment, one may infer that 

« ent was inadequate. 
deg Ying the work environment” may 
“at, Pecause the individual is no longer 


Sati Be 
the Sfactory,” ie, he no longer ehib 
to le, PPropriate” behavior and is force 


Wor na On the other hand, “leaving the 
itiateq pvitonment” may be an action in 
lon by the individual because he is no 
Viton Satisfied,” i.e., some other work so 
Woy, ot is “more atractive” or his ine 
% po CAVironment makes him “dissatisfie 5 

indivi - These conditions, under which the 
ayj lual’s relationship with a given wor 

™ment is terminated, imply two im- 
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portant indicators of the work adjustment 
process: satisfactoriness and satisfaction. If 
it is possible to determine varying amounts 
of satisfactoriness and satisfaction, then the 
state of the individual's work adjustment 
at any given time may be defined by his 
concurrent levels of satisfactoriness and 
satisfaction. 


Work adjustment, defined now by satis- 
factoriness and satisfaction, is the outcome 
of the interaction between an individual 
and his work environment. The significant 
aspect of the individual in this interaction 
is his work personality, which includes his 
unique set of abilities and needs. These 
same terms, abilities and needs, may be 
used to describe the significant aspects of 
the work environment, i.e., in terms of the 
abilities required (for satisfactory work 
behavior) and the reinforcers available 
(for need satisfaction). 


Sub-projects: Testing of research hypoth- 
eses generated by the theory is underway. 
An example is a study of how job satis- 
faction moderates the relationship between 
degree of job “fit” and job performance. 


Parallel instruments are being developed 
to measure vocational needs and job satis- 
faction in terms of the same set of need 
dimensions. 


A study of occupational suitability is 
being completed. In this study data on 
each person’s aptitudes are compared with 
aptitude requirements for his job as es- 
timated in the U. S. Employment Service 
Estimates of Worker Trait Requirements 
and Occupational Aptitude Structure to 
determine the degree of his occupational 
suitability. The relationship of suitability 
or non-suitability to satisfaction and satis- 
factoriness is determined. The effects on 
this relationship of personal variables such 
as disability, age, marital status, number 
of dependents, educational level, occupa- 
tional level and length of time on Present 
job are also being studied. 


Analyses are being made of changes in 
work history data collected over varying 
time periods. E 
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A study is being conducted to determine 
the need dimensions represented in the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 


A study of personality correlates of sat- 
isfaction and satisfactoriness is underway. 


Agency Research Projects: The Regional 
Rehabilitation Research Institute offers its 
assistance to agencies in applying research 
methods to the study of particular agency 
problems. State rehabilitation agencies in 
Region VI are cooperating in the Institute’s 
study of counselor attitudes, counselor per- 
formance and turnover as they relate to 
counselor selection. 


University of Florida 


The Regional Rehabilitation Research 
Institute was established in March, 1962, 
in the College of Health Related Services 
of the J. Hillis Miller Health Center. The 
Institute staff have two research programs 
underway. One program involves the ex- 
ploration of personality and other intrinsic 
and extrinsic factors related to client moti- 
vation for rehabilitation. The second pro- 
gram concerns the motivations, personality 
and other characteristics of those in train- 
ing for and working in certain of the health 
and rehabilitation professions. While these 
two research programs encompass the ma- 
jor activity of the Institute, there is also 
a consulting function. 


Consultation by the Institute staff on 
the development and design of health and 
rehabilitation research is made available 
to the University of Florida staff, Research 
in various aspects of rehabilitation is en- 
couraged and stimulated among University 
staff and students by the Institute staff, 
This staff also encourages and aids state 
rehabilitation agencies in Region IV* to 
apply research techniques to operational 
problems. Consultation on the develop- 
ment and conduct of state agency research 
and demonstration is available, and re- 
search activity is stimulated by this in 


*Includes Alabama, 


Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, e > 


and Tennessee, 
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each of the ten state agencies of Ragion 
IV. As part of this program, an annua 
research conference is conducted for the 
research coordinators of the state agencies 
of the Region. 


Research on client motivation for reha- 
bilitation: A review of the literature on ts 
topic suggests that the term ican 
has varied meanings to different inves 
gators. Research on client motivation “dis 
ally has been focused upon ape 
ability groups, e.g., retardates, Rascals 
psychotherapy patients, etc. Findings d m 
such studies often have been limite me 
their implications to such a single gi a 
of patients. Thus, studies including oe 
than one patient group are planned. L 
itudinal studies of patients beginning 5°% r 
after the acute phase of their diaes 3 
injury is over, and extending into hewa 
sequent work settings, is one approae 
a more comprehensive understanding 
client motivation. Data on attitudes tow a 
different aspects of their treatment ap- 
being collected and summarized. qhe ne 
plication to rehabilitation of the HE 
notion of growth and hygiene mony cus 
is being explored. Other studies rend spe 
ing on the role of value systems ane ” 
cilic rewards in client motivation. 


Research on the motivation of 1 
sional persons for working in ea 
lion: Biographical, interest, attitu gata at 
sonality, ability and performance ae tu 
being systematically collected ie 
dents entering the occupationa Jnol0 
physical therapy and medical ten ity ot 
training programs at the Unive ted 
Florida. These data are being ©” gents 
with comparable information from ee jo? 
not entering these programs. One 4 
of special interest concerns bow g 
choices develop. Other studies IPVO oj 
ferentiating the students in these © y 
programs, one from another. oe ] 
each training program, it is p nees 
differentiate successful from ups" ts io 
students and to follow these studen he 
work settings. It is planned to extet r 
studies to other related rehabilitat! 


0 
ard 
5 


l 
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_ as nursing and special education, and 
O programs at other universities. 


University of Utah 


The Regional Rehabilitation Research 
ie tute was established on the Univer- 
ity of Utah campus in July, 1962, and 
a the first year was engaged in a broad 
a cn al program concerning rural re- 
event tation research. One of the first 

S was the formation of an interde- 
on tmental committee on rehabilitation 
bes ge of experts from various discip- 
Staff f Serve as consultants both to the 
eats, the Institute and to the different 
regi onal ‘ehabilitation agencies in the 

gion, which includes the states of Colo- 

» Idaho, Montana, Utah and Wyoming. 
e Core Research Program: The In- 
f conducts a continuous core 
lan entitled “Interpersonal Re- 
in Rural Rehabilitation.” In the 
habilitat t interpersonal relationships in re- 
tha a | ion, the most basic relationship is 
Ship į, GCUnselor-client. If a good relation- 
entire ormed with this dyad, then the 
bett . rehabilitation process has a much 
are other portunity of succeeding. There 
ili er interpersonal relationships in re- 

‘tation such as the relationships exist- 

o “tween the different members of the 
the F rehabilitation team. For example, 
dient tonship between the counselor- 
nity ° COunselor-family, counselor-commu- 
tion’ “ounselor-employer, or any combina- 
habrtes these is important in the whole 
blan option process. However, the initial 
ronce the Research Institute staff is to 
the one on the relationships between 
ig ien nselor and the client with the aim 
lations’ at means of measuring those 
Be ships and studying their effect on 
‘ey lete rehabilitation process. 
ng Job placement is, in reality, a prob- 
me OCational rehabilitation, and since 
ay. Persona] relationships are important in 
Æ S of job placement, the first phase 
fene Core research will study “The In- 
To}, PI Ot Interpersonal Relationships on 

cement.” While it is recognized 
ny other variables such as client’s 


lem 
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disability, availability of jobs, etc., affect 
the job placement process, interpersonal 
relationships would seem to be one of the 
most important variables. 


Activities: Early in the first year of op- 
eration, a meeting was held in Salt Lake 
City with all of the State Directors in the 
region. At that meeting a liaison person 
was appointed from each state to work 
with the staff in the Institute. Later in 
the year, a meeting was held in Salt Lake 
City with these liaison persons to discuss 
and plan research needs in their respec- 
tive states. 


Another function of the Institute is to 
train students in research, During the first 
year, fourteen graduate students completed 
master’s dissertations from rehabilitation 
data. Abstracts of these theses were sent 
to each of the rehabilitation offices in the 
region. The central theme of these student 
theses was the adjustment of vocational 
rehabilitation clients, and the data were 
obtained from previous VRA research 
grants which staff members of the In- 
stitute had participated in. 

One of the first problems encountered 
by the Institute was the fact that those 
state offices which were using IBM equip- 
ment had not agreed as to the coding of 
their data. Through the liaison people, the 
advantages that would accrue by follow- 
ing the procedures for coding issued by 
the VRA office in Washington were ac- 
cepted. With common coding the Institute 
will also be able to, when requested, use 
computer programs already on file at the 
Institute to obtain material for graduate 
student research. 


An administrative review was conducted 
by the VRA Regional Representatives in 
each of the five state offices. The staff 
of the Institute was asked to code this 
material and analyze it in such a way that 
each state director could use it to increase 
the efficiency of his program. One director, 
as a result of this, has requested a further 
breakdown, particularly in regard to the 
procedures used in several offices within 
his state. 
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Comments 


Counseling Techniques 


and Letters 


with Potential Drop-Out 


Students in Junior College 


It is recognized that students entering junior 
college programs are often making trial attempts 
at further education or obtaining technical skills 
in a non-transfer lower division program. There- 
fore, an amount of drop-outs would be expected, 
especially in the non-transfer type program, The 
writers were interested in the possibility of chang- 
ing attitudes of potential drop-outs. 


Procedure 


In his graduate research, Roleder (1962) con- 
structed an attitude scale of 14 items which pre- 
dicted 81 per cent of a drop-out group while 
labeling incorrectly only 27 per cent of the stay- 
in group at Mount San Antonio College. The fol- 
lowing sample items show the nature of the 
vocabulary and the indirect measurement em- 
ployed by the technique: 


Studies show what percentage of successful 
business and professional workers have as 
their hobby the reading of Shakespeare's 
plays: 

a) 17%, b) 14%, c) 11%, d) 8%, e) 5% 
Studies show what percentage of persons 
postponed successful careers because they 


could not decide between several possible 
vocations: 


a) 25%, b) 88%, c) 51%, d) 64%, c) 77% 
These items were administered to 450 persons 
in General and Applied Psychology courses at 
Mount San Antonio College. The Ss were in- 
structed to choose one of the five answers which 
they felt to be correct. Their choices were scored 
by the key in the original research, which in- 
dicated whether they preferred choices similar to 
potential drop-outs or stay-ins. A group of 186 
suene pee as potential drop-outs were 

omly assi i 
— 3 = gned to three different treatment 

Of the three groups, 
eee Group B was sub: 
seling approach to aid the student i - 
ness of the drop-out tendencies and = aid. by 
group counseling techniques. The initial ‘ned 
ment read to the group was: 


Group A served as a 
mitted to a direct coun- 


1This research was done through the coopera- 


tion of John S. Stevens, Head of the D: 
of Counseling and Guidance at the — 


“A number of things put ee k 
pattern. Each of you has shown a aap tA 
pattern in an attitude survey “ie hats 
psychology class. It is a matter of i ae 
feel about college and about yourse a ance 
often impossible to decide what can bays 
to help such a person. That is really w » ight 
have been called together, to see if you 

be able to help one another. : 
non-directive 


Group C was designated the J to ai 


counseling group. The approach intende 
but not directly identify the groups aa involving 
tial drop-out group. This was done by i indirect 
them in problems of college life by using ussions 
survey sheets and supportive-insight ansi 
Both Group B and C had three one-hour week 
ing sessions, the second, third an 
of the semester. 


Results and Discussion 


: show®' 
Results were treated statistically and the 
that no significant difference per 
three groups in number of drop-outs. ed fr 
of the research semester, 19 had aom pseling 
the control group, 21 from the direc AD 
group and 19 from the non-directive z 
From these data the writers have A 
selves several serious questions DDOR aks os 
and/or procedure of the research. ~~ coun’ Jin! di 
of these questions is “Why didn’t th 0 


s 
although brief, show some impact Po 7 m 
negative—for groups in which it was swered pi 
important question might only be PE E ue 
further research concerning the follov 


tions: threat 
P o 

1. Is the group counseling process pe ach? 

ening, particularly in the direct pge 


2. Will more group sessions OVeY Fa 
period of time be more product ral plus 

3. Should the counseling be indivi t thet 
group, individual alone, or shor nps be 
types of smaller (more intimate) £ 
attempted? event? 

4. And what of the technique of y3 a) sup” 
drop-out counseling? Should it be 9) nor” 
portive and constructive only, ©" (no 


3 tive ` ive 
supportive and/or non-construc vucti¥ 


> z E ns 
directive), or (3) regressive-reco 
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N ee 


Comments and Letters 


toward a more realistic vocational and/or 
college goal? 


William E. Kunhart and George Roleder! 
Mount San Antonio College 
Walnut, California 
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Intra-Individual V ariability Findings for a Psychotic Population 
on Vocational Interest Inventories 


Ma Sudy falls within the “research program on 
‘lity. el variability” defined as “the varia- 
5. aah oe individual's behavior from one time 
ing to aer” (Fiske & Rice, 1955, p. 217). Accord- 
used a review by Anderson (1958, Ch. 1), terms 
variatio, Investigators to describe these observed 
ation aS. dii performance include: function flus- 
Consiste Variability of performance, intra-individual 
Variabilitge 5 Viability of mental output, response 
Y, instability of a trait and others. 


os Wine a very thorough survey of the litera- 
ent iS A Viske and Rice's conclusions, pertin- 
Personalit ms investigation, maintains that the 
main to correlates of variability, if any, re- 
State wit >e established definitively . . . we cannot 
With no, n assurance the nature of the relationships 
curosis and psychosis” (1955, pp. 242-243). 
k Patterson, basing his opinion on Fiske 
es study and his own findings on the 
“T here t-Bellevue Scales, is more affirmative: 
indivdual, considerable evidence that the intra- 
ects i, Variability of emotionally-disturbed sub- 
Varies rentar than that of normals on a _— 
Pp. 249.949) ological tasks” (Patterson, 1958, 


Wever, 


chsle 


Thi 
S study aimed to ascertain (1) whether 


torso? 
io pe Statement would also hold for voca- 
he reese inventory results and (2) whether 


reg a : h 
Vento ults Obtained from a second interest in- 
havin Would be affected by the experience of 

t Sen another one a week earlier. 


betwee es hypothesized that validity correlations 
(KPR the Kuder Preference Record-Vocational 
(Npy Se: and the Occupational Interest Inventory 
Np) eles would be lower for a neuropsychiatric 
re than for a normal one since 
tring Of Performance is known to have @ 
he tye “fect ups coefficients of correlation. 
Sis was tested by comparing the nor- 
t 9n’s correlations between the various 
'e two inventories as reported by Roeber 
obtaj Manual (Lee and Thorpe, 1956) vith 
ieg wed from the hospitalized emotionally- 
Subjects used in the present iene 
ag, Droge pe the second aim, the regular consel: 
i dures were modified to the extent O 
both inventories a week apart. To 
Tad Wai the emotionally-disturbed group on 
` tive, S Siven first; to the other half the OI 
En first ; 


The subjects were 100 male psychotic patients 
—91 diagnosed as schizophrenics and 9 as manic- 
depressives—who had been referred by their psy- 
chiatrists for counseling and therefore were pre- 
sumably in some stage of partial remission. Their 
ages ranged from 18 to 50 years with a mean 
age of 31.2 years, and their IQ’s ranged from 
93 to 134 with a mean of 105.3 points. Roeber’s 
group is described as “. . . 133 men and 27 
women who were counseled relative to voca- 
tional problems. . . . They ranged from 15 to 
54 years of age with a median age of 23 
years. . . .” (Roeber 1949, p. 598). In order to 
see whether these populations differed from each 
other in variability of scores obtained at the time 
of testing, the reliability of the differences be- 
tween standard deviations was determined for 
each of the seven interest scales commonly found 
in both inventories. Only one significant differ- 
ence (Business-Clerical) was obtained from the 14 
comparisons indicating if significant intra-individ- 
ual differences on the basis of lower r’s are 
found in this study that they may be attributed 
to emotional status and not to greater homo- 
geneity of the NP population. 


Results 


Table 1 contains the correlations obtained in 
the present study compared with those given by 
Roeber in the OII Manual. Since Roeber’s form 
of the KPR-V did not include the Outdoor scale, 
no findings related to this scale will be presented, 
Of 81 comparisons 53 or 65.4 per cent (with r’s 
carried to three decimal places) were lower for 
the abnormal population; 28 or 34.6 per cent were 
lower for the normal population. The difference 
between these proportions is significant (p<.01, 
chi-square test). 

Only 7 of the 81 comparisons, i.e. 8.6 per cent, 
showed significant differences (p<.05) between r’s 
(converted to z values) from the NP and normal 
groups. Further agreement was noted in that the 
signs accompanying the r’s were the same in 71 
out of 81 instances. 

In summary, the data in Table 1 present three 
points: first, the proportion of lower r's found for 
the NP group is significantly greater than for the 
normal group; second, the signs of the correlations 
for both groups are generally the same; and 
third, only 7 out of 81 differences between the 
groups for any of the scales are significant, 
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Table 1 
Comparison of Correlations between Kuder Preference Record-Vocational 
and Occupational Interest Inventory Categories 
for Normals (N=160) and Psychotics (N=100) 
KPR-V Scales —— 
F Ss T a 
Mech. Comp. Sci. Pers. Art. Lit. Mus. 
i NP 
N | NP| N | NP} N | NP| N | NP| N | NP| N | NP| N | NP| N | NPJ N 
fe | 00 05 
Pers. ~ Social | -60 | -17 | -20 | -19 | -33 | -15 | 15] 33] -12 | -10| 25| 18| 14| 02| 63| 52 
-16 | -40 
Natural 43| 37| -10| -20 | 24| 19| -15 | -25 | -o5 | 04] -22 | -20 | -26 | -25 | -04 | -06 | -16 0 -* 
ajh -13.| “10 
Mechanical 76| 61) 08} o0 | 26| 10] 23| 38] 22] 11] -45| -20 | -26 | -10 | -35 | -16 
63 | 44 
Business -30 | -34 | 40| 38 | -27 | -27| si| 48 | -36 -32| 06] 05} 00] 15 | -03 | -06 r i 
3 1 | -17 | 0t 
& | The Arts -57 | -41 | -38 | -33 | -52 | -32 | -02 | 18 | 41] 42| 36| 34| 43| 40| 09 | -0 
z aala | 05 
© | The Sciences | 37| 15| 24| 37| 79 | sg “19 | -41 | -17 | -11 | -24 | -07 | -10 | -24 | -30 | -12 
o | 17 
Verbal “70 | -62 | -11 | -08 | -53 | -s6 | 28 | 47] -20|-11| 20| 33| 16| 19| 48] 28] 2 
14 
4 
Manipulative | 02] 12| 08| -03| 12| o6 |-17 | -14| 14| 15| -11 -13 | o1 | -17| or} 16} 0 
39 
50 
Computational | -35 | -37 | 54| s6 | -o4 | oo | 23| 15 | -33 | -34 27 | o8 | -02 o0 | 07 -07 Laa 
Note.—Underlined correlations indicate differences significant at .05 level of confidence 
1 
oe ae . , i A tof? 
However, a surprising finding is revealed by a in normal subjects. This occurred in 14 ov e 
urp: g y 


study of these seven significant differences, Four 
of them, or 57 per cent, occur in areas which 
purport to measure the same interests on both 
inventories. For this reason Table 2, based on 
similar-interest scales, was constructed and re- 
search data were included from two other in- 
vestigators who employed the KPR-V and OII 
with normal subjects (Lindgren, 1947; Jacobs, 
1951). According to our hypothesis, the NP popu- 
lation’s r’s should be lower than those found 


comparisons; 9 of them significantly so (using the 
more conservative two-tailed test). Three 
seven instances in which the opposite 0° 
none significantly, took place when me Sr 
was compared with Lindgren’s group—th® 

of the three (N=50). 

A further perusal of Table 2 reve mely, 
difference between the two groups; TAD diffe 
size of the r’s obtained from the NP gr° the si? 
much more from the normals than does 


o: 
PaA 


ef 
als anol 


Table 2 


Comparison of Correlations 


for Related Scales between 


Emotionally Disturbed (NP) and Normal (N) Subjects 


Klugman(NP) Lindgren(N) Rocber(N) Jacobs(N) 
(N=100) (N=50) _ (N=160) (N=116) 
EPIL Ol 
ech, Mech. .61 ig 757 
Cler. Bus. ‘44 ET oo" eal 
Sci. Sci. 58 .80* 79** a 
Lit, Verb. 388 16 70*# = 
Art. Art, 42 ‘37 ‘Al 85 
Comp. Comp. '56 50 54 -80 
oc, Ser. Pers. Soc. 52 .60 63 58 
+Signiticanay Higher than Klugman at 05 lever. 


-01 level, 


| 
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of the r’s of the normal groups from each other. 
Although this does not hold for the Artistic and 
©mputational scales and to a limited degree for 
ne Verbal, it is especially true for the Mechani- 
cal, Business, Scientific and Service scales. Dif- 
erences between NP and normal populations, 
ksi On means however, were noted on an 
artier occasion by this writer (Klugman, 1960). 


Ta ascertain whether the experience of having 
affen an interest inventory a week earlier would 
E ct the results of one taken currently, the mean 
ores for the twenty scales given first (ten KPR- 

and ten OII) were compared with those from 
diffe’ twenty scales given last. No significant 
ie ea were found except for the OII Mani- 
Genre scale which, since it is the only one in 
a the, comparisons, can readily be regarded as 

ance occurrence, 


Discussion 


te Theoretically, the obtained data employing in- 
inventory results support Patterson's state- 
Correlatig Measured by frequency of lowered 
ariabili findings, “that the intra-individual 
Breater ty of emotionally disturbed subjects is 
: nan that of normals. . . .” This con- 
ereby contributes to Fiske and Rice’s 
a Personality correlates of variability 
relationships with neurosis and psy- 


ty Hough it was shown that there was general- 


Matrice .“8reement between the two validity 
there S in terms of sign and size of correlation, 
Ence pae some instances of significant differ- 
ly Me: etween r’s, Of seven interest areas common- 
Which sured by both inventories four yielded r's 
in Were significantly different. Since counsel- 
oe ag. chologists are more interested in extent 
to en ent between two inventories which claim 
areas, the same rather than different inter- 
Scientifi 

Ng th 
se Bests 


> in light of greater intra-individual variability 


A Note on Some 


P; 
tatapi Otherapy, and especially counseling, are 
4 ing in a sound theoretical sirugia: 
better at saying what we don't do 
i do do, and why we so D ale 
ad a theory that tied in clos 

Ry andy the aa had been badly brought 
th Chilgy © task of the therapist was to regress ne 
` hood and then bring him up right, wi 

apist taking the role of the Good Parent. 


e 
EERS 
hig eud h 
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be of value in estimating the client’s functioning 
and ability” (Patterson, 1958, p. 250). Such a 
procedure would reduce the chance of testing an 
emotionally-disturbed person on a day when he 
happens to be at the “crest” or in the “trough 
of (his) wave” of ability or interest (Bradford, 
1920, p. 295). Furthermore, in obtaining two 
scores for an interest area it is not only that one 
gets a more accurate evaluation but also there 
is revealed by the patient a clue as to the presence 
or absence of emotional stability. Further coun- 
seling will determine whether an area which 
shows variability should continue to be consid- 
ered seriously. 

Samuel F. Klugman! 

Veterans Administration Hospital 

Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
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Basic Concepts 


This, of course, meant an heroic effort, 

years, for both the therapist and the patient. 
Rank, on the other hand, emphasized the 

present adjustment and explored the past only as 


over 


1This writer is indebted to Dr. James Diggory. 
Psychology Consultant to this hospital from the 
University of Pennsylvania, for his helpful sug- 
gestions in the writing of the article, 
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it interfered with the present adjustment. Rogers 
saw the therapist as a sounding board, a passive 
and permissive listener, whose function was io 
encourage the expression of negative feelings. As 
a result of this catharsis, more positive feelings 
were freer to develop. 


Underlying all these points of view is the 
assumption, derived from abnormal psychology, 
that a person who is “disturbed,” who has “emo- 
tional” problems, is a person in an unhealthy state. 
We describe him by the opprobrious term “mal- 
adjusted.” On the other hand, our concept of 
the “well-adjusted” person, who never has any 
conflicts, any anger or anxiety or depression, is 
coming more and more to resemble the bland 
conforming other-directed robot we are all getting 
so fed up with. 


I am beginning to wonder whether people have 
“emotional” problems. The emotions I have ob- 
served seem appropriate to the individual’s per- 
ception of the situation he is in; if he is able to 
arrive at a new perception, his emotions change 
to fit the new perception. The real job of the 
counselor is not to deal with people’s emotions, 


but with their perceptions of past and present 
events. 


In the second place I question whether an in- 
dividual in a state of anxiety and confusion and 
turmoil is necessarily in an unhealthy psycho- 
logical state. 

“I've made a discovery,” one of my favorite 
youngsters told me last year. “The times when 
you're sailing along on top of the world, no 
sweat, everything going your way—you're not 
getting anywhere. But when you're miserable and 
lost in the dark and even the simplest thing seems 
to go wrong—then you're really making progress, 
Then you're really growing.” 

I am wondering if it is not time for us to 
recognize that the struggle involved in growing— 
integrating new experiences into our lives, and re- 
integrating old experiences into a more harmonious 
pattern—is a basically healthy process, for all the 
misery and turmoil involved, and not a symptom 
of sickness, 

It is currently fashionable 
be interested in the mystical 
phasis, however, 
by which an in 


for psychologists to 
experience. Less em- 
has been placed upon the stages 
dividual as a result of such an 


Comment on Stimulated Recall 


The Fall, 1963 issue of 
sented Kogan, Krathwohl 
use of video tapes in co 
therapy. In the method 
interview the client an 
playback separately. 
rogators who elicite 
to the playback. 


J. Counsel. Psychol. pre- 
and Miller's account of 
njunction with psycho- 
presented, following an 
d counselor viewed a 
Each was joined by inter- 
d the participants’ reactions 
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experience, tears down his old pattern of life = ; 
re-builds and re-integrates an entirely Uke 

tern. An important one of these stages is ee 
night of the soul,” a period = eiren ate 
anguish. The writers on this subject snsformation 
is during this “dark night” that the transto 

takes place. 


; see 
In psychological studies of learning, wS ie 
this same process. In a complicated Srey aot 
tion, when a new skill is introduced, Ñ atterd 
simply glued on to the old skill. The o aac 
has to be broken down, performance gets anger. 
and there is frustration, discouragement ane ¢ 
Then, the whole pattern of peckormanen e The 
integrated with the new skill a pat pea ption 
same thing happens in the field of P on old 
when a new element is introduced ec 
pattern; the pattern is first disrupted ® 
re-synthesized, 


It would, of course, be wrong t 
disturbed people in the same category. aa 
bid disintegration of the schizophren'e si 
necessary and healthy disintegration Of riminate 
ing individual should be carefully ae as it 
But it is as unfair to call the second si 
would be to call the first “healthy. many 


If we recognize that in some, if not alon 7 
of the people we sce, anxiety and ton doo f 
not the problems but the normal by-P 
the healthy process of growth, we TA a 
to develop new techniques designed tO we stus 
this process. Dr. Dreikurs suggests that volve! ip 
Plato’s dialogues to learn the skills a ines away 
the Socratic method, a method of clean js time 
the debris of false assumptions. Perhaps * pake 
for us to consider whether we shon questio” 
more active role in helping to clarify the 
the individual is asking himself. il] never 

The young man I quoted above Wonten 
“well-adjusted.” He will never be Te in 
bland or happy. He will frequently ery. BU ing 
and turmoil and confusion and maman pe? 
has the potentiality of becoming a raid prea 
of complexity and wisdom, of depth 
and richness. 


Is he sick? 


o tump A8 
The the 
oW” 


er 
Annette M. Porter ing cent 
University gauni a 
University of Oreg 


; pê 
in Therapy Using Video m ' 


oten” de 
The technique was recommended a ay’ 
ly capable of accelerating psychother™™ the 
dition to serving as a means of explo” thors 
namics of the counseling process. Lahn 
that the method permits “a break ai 
usual defenses in interpersonal ae 


and “introspection by all parties I 
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given communication at critical points of the 
interaction process,” 
oe ee like to comment on one point of 
use j Ology only, as it relates to the hoped-for 
proved, accelerating psychotherapy. This is the 
S a of presenting the interview playback 
Parately to counselor and client. 
Ben years ago, while training in a VA neuro- 
of aioe hospital, I was introduced to the use 
ient 2 is interviews as a means of facilitating pa- 
nteryicn munication and affective expression. The 
explorava were used largely as a diagnostic or 
eee tool by means of which the patient 
een y icated to staff what otherwise might have 
Consi chee for staff consideration, I felt 
View, Th e reluctance about so using the inter- 
Patient’s reluctance rested on belief that the 
imself communications belonged primarily to 
S pri and that the material of his own life 
On Ned for his own use, not that of others. 
interviews ner hand, my observation of amytol 
Persong f with severely disturbed, hospitalized 
ions so d also to belief that the communica- 
Would o c ited had real value to those who 
assist the patient therapeutically. 
am psolution of the wish to make use of the 
incli atin lew, and the simultaneous lack of 
h en to deny the patient knowledge and 
M the T own communications, presented itself 
re Teapback method, At a point in therapy 
com: t that there would be value in eliciting 
TYE gest Munications by means of amytol, I would 
hi hat ais Possibility to the patient, assuring 
for our | the interview would be tape recorded 
Si n vrer use, The procedure we followed was 
r sk ne tape together afterwards, exchang- 
Ve cae and questions and introspec- 
Seat Tevie ept the tapes on hand after this 
in tion th W, and would sometimes return to a 
a a ney, tt had become meaningful or relevant 
Way, or that had returned to puzzle us. 


a ae assessment of the value of this 
on phat it Stally impressionistic, the impression 
tl had values which were not dependent 
€ contents made available to us 1m 
interview, These values include pre- 
the therapist to the client as one who 
arly collaborative, inquiring role, not 
ny whom solutions are foreseen. T 
sibility ee Operationally clear our mutual 
ot Ri our dependence on the percep 
12 fu tibutions of one another, and helpe! 
o «oCtional closeness as co-workers. That 
Private knowledge” of the patient, an‘ 
> I believe helped establish in his 
t himself the respect I felt for his 
tg „Wou n individual. 
by where *PPear that some of the same valts 
Etap Son im the video-tape method reported, 
Pasig Ma of the client’s having the interview 
"ration available to him for his own further 
` *towever, the separate presentation 
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to client and counselor would also seem to ob- 
viate a measure of the mutuality and role inter- 
actions which seemed a prime value of the pro- 
cedure of reviewing a tape record together. 

Exploration, both theoretically and through 
clinical trial, of the implications of separate as 
compared with collaborative interview review 
might well help bring into focus the implications 
of our more usual procedures. On what basis, 
for example, does our traditional reservation to 
the therapist of analysis of the history of a psy- 
chotherapeutic series rest? What is the meaning 
to the client of the closed clinical file? What are 
the actualities of the counselor-client role func- 
tions, as compared with the theoretical ideals? 
What contributions might we be making to client 
defensiveness (exclusiveness about his own 
thoughts and feelings) by reserving to ourselves 
(or restricting our sharing of it to a collaborator 
other than himself, e.g. supervisor, trainer, con- 
sultant) a part of our reflections on what he has 
already offered us for therapeutic use? 

Such questions as these bear consideration, I 
believe, as new methods such as the video-tape 
interview review are explored. 

Jacqueline Bernard 

Research Psychologist 
Minnesota Department of 
Public Welfare 

Division of Medical Services 


To the Editor: 

Upon reading the winter issue of the Journal of 
Counseling Psychology (1963), I was struck by the 
impulse to profess openly the view that I private- 
ly hold: I like the Journal! 

Perhaps, because recent national events have 
prompted an inventory of social and personal 
values; perhaps, because the contributions by 
E. K. Strong, Jr. have become heirlooms; perhaps, 
because changes of the Journal editor, book review 
co-editor, and research co-editor suggest another 
developmental stage for the Journal; perhaps, be- 
cause of these and other reasons, it is appropriate 
to comment on the personal impact provided by 
this issue. 

It seems that the Upper-Middle Class status 
this Journal, 1959) of the counseling 


Granger, 
alo (within the ranks of psychological 
workers) js not consonant with the Upper-Upper 


Class status of the Journal (within the ranks of 
psychological journals.) If this is so, then the status 
of the Journal must be due to factors other than 
the status of the profession alone. In the opinion 
of this observer, the credit belongs, in large part, 
to Professors Pepinsky, Super, Wrenn and others, 
for their continued stimulation, evidence, wit and 
wisdom for our daily bread-and-butter activities, 

In this issue, “Directions in Counseling Psychol- 
ogy,” “Comments on. Current Books and the 
Passing Scene,” and On the Utility of Bias in 
Treatment” are typical of the broad but precise 
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i the accurate but concise descriptions 
pag pattie but humane evaluations which 
characterize these writers. The prediction of 
future trends, the announcement of the Greyston 
Conference and the discussion of research on 
client-counselor convergence and experimenter 
bias—all are fitting fare for New Year palates. 

Well, sir, this letter was to represent a reaction, 
not an abreaction. May it offer kudos to Drs. 
Pepinsky, Super and Wrenn, and best wishes to 
you and your colleagues in the tasks ahead. 

R. Leo Sprinkle 
University of North Dakota 


To the Editor: 


In the Fall 1963 issue, Leona Tyler ques- 
tioned whether counseling should not be less 
problem centered than it frequently is. She sug- 
gested that counselors might purposely create emo- 
tional conflict or anxiety in clients as stimulants 
to growth and, correspondingly, that the initial 
step toward counseling might not always be left 
up to the client. With these points I heartily 
agree, I think I as heartily disagree on another 
point, although pursuit of ‘the issue might show 
us to be not as far apart as we seem, 

Tyler urges that we “inveni 
lating boys and girls to think deeply about 
values, about the creative use of time and per- 
sonal resources, about life tasks in a broad sense.” 
In the same paragraph she suggests “Tenewed 
emphasis on vocational counseling” as a “step in 


t new ways of stimu- 
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the right direction,” but I’m not at ede 
she suggests this. My own view is that the a 
tion of adolescents and pip eadelescen pee 
further growth would not be promoted by 
vocational guidance. 


. eep- 
Both high school and college ey ea 
ly concerned about values and about the ‘ks, They 
fulness of alternative or competing life tas e e- 
also are disturbed, I think, at. the relative ands 
ness of the question to which pasg. I be an 
they give their major attention, “Shou dents who 
accountant or a pharmacist?” The stu: al deci- 
refuse to be concerned with opguppno yalue 
sions when they are trying to find an seem 
patterns to which to commit themse nt them 
more mature than the counselors who Bis ab 
to decide between business administra 
teaching. 


i ` evelop” 
While students wrestle with major a too— 


mental problems, society—and counselor i 
asks them to give their attention to Buses Thos’ 
a narrow, mundane, materialistic na se the im 
students not mature enough to tecon A T E a 
maturity of society's demands are te oul 
their inability to do what their cage tie oF 3 
you worry over whether to wear a ing a uné 
brown one while the house is Purlookers out 
you? And what would you think of o pout c° 
side the window shouting advice fa 
combinations while they urge you 
tie tied? 

Jonathan R. Warren 


ute 
nstitt 
College Student Personnel I 
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The California Psychological Inventory: 
I. As a Measure of the Normal Personality 


John O. Crites 


University of Iowa 


This is j 
s is the firs á er arn 
alifornia first of two special reviews on the 
Measure of 
e eee 
Catinat o aalities of personal adjustment and vo- 
reviews 
Tese; 
as } 
Norm, l 
Which 
teristics 
ing es A : 
the z Psychologists profess a special interest in 
ittle 
b 


Counseling a; 
Edy cling situation (Drake & Oetting, 1959). The 


Xeptiong eerman Temperament Survey are no 
ptticularly since most of the research on them, 
Ormer ak the social desirability studies of the 
Sealt with, the factor analyses of the latter, has 
tic their internal characteristics as psycho- 
Neasures ayes rather than their usefulness as 
Personality the normal personality. About the only 
tensive] Y inventory which has been studied ex- 
indicato Cnoush both internally and externally to 
etsonalit’ Promise for the appraisal of the normal 
tory, “WY is the California Psychological Inven- 


— 
MMPI CPI has been referred to as a “normal” 


X he tat only because it contains 200 items 
of Sly in atter but also because it was developed 
retisto the same way, by the empirical method 
ditt Wwe struction, All but four of the 18 CPI 
sotetentiat, Constructed by selecting items which 
nave rel n between high and low groups om 
hae r eee criterion dimension, such as domi- 
eek sociability, The other scales were formed 


y i 
ie Sie consistency analyses and are 
dae? the s ding to rationally derived keys. Origi- 
“Sses is cales were grouped into the four genera 
Sted in the first column of Table 1 on 


ement is the 
o the modal 
a set 


i 
G Doss 
rettinnad ole exception to this stat 

Ponsa IY scale which is keyed t 


2858S of 1 
items, “e standardization samples to 


the basis of an inspectional analysis of their inter- 
correlations, but subsequent studies have raised 
several questions about the cogency and validity 
of these categorizations. As Nichols and Schnell 
(1963, p. 228) have pointed out, they may be due 
to any one, or combination, of the following three 
possible sources of common variance in the CPI 
scales, only the first of which would indicate 
behavioral interrelationships: (1) “Common vari- 
ance between scales may represent common vari- 
ance in the traits the scales purport to measure”; 
(2) “Common variance between scales may be 
due to some aspect of item response that is re- 
lated to the traits which both scales purport to 
measure, but which is not dependent on any cor- 
relation among the measured traits,” e.g., social de- 
sirability response style; and (3) “Common vari- 
ance between scales may be due to common 
response tendencies which are not related to the 
traits which the scales purport to measure,” eg, 
acquiescence response set. An additional factor 
which may produce a spurious common variance 
among scales, and one which must be controlled 
in research on their intercorrelations, is item over- 
lap. Since most of the scales were constructed 
from the same item pool, many of them have items 
in common and consequently are related to each 
other because they are not experimentally inde- 
pendent. 

‘Through factor analyses of the CPI, and studies 
of its validity, it has been possible to isolate 
some of these sources of common variance in the 
scales and to draw some inferences about the 
structure and functioning of the normal person- 
ality. Three factor analyses have been published, 
and several unpublished ones have been conduct- 
ed (Nichols & Schnell, 1963), all of which have 
yielded remarkably similar findings, despite dif- 
ferences in subject characteristics and methods of 
analysis. From the reported studies, the results 
for two of which are presented in Table 1, it 
seems justifiable to draw the following conclusions: 


1. In all of the studies, the factorial structure 
of the CPI appears to be essentially the same for 
males and females. Crites, et al. (1961) compared 
the variance-covariance matrices for males and 
females on all scales and found no sex differences 
Nichols and Schnell (1963) performed separate 
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Table 1 


i i i (CPI) 
f the California Psychological Inventory 
sen feet a oe ee (1960) and Nichols and Schnell (1963) 


——EE—E—E——E—— ee 


Mitchell and Pierce- 


Nichols and Schnell (1963) 


ul 
Jones (1960) I 1 
c . 
M 
CPI Scales I E w w Ma m M F 
Aw WV e n è mE 
ise, Ascendance 
Class I. Measures of Poise, “i 
d Self-Assurance -18 — 
E Dominance 18 76 04 —09 28 ā B 63 > a å 
2. Capacity for Status 21 59 o4 moo a a a 6 
iabili 27° 7B ~=«04 22 ay 
L Sorli Prsence -01 62 -233 51 œo 10 7 m 
5. Self-Acceptanée aji Ti 08 05 —08 —06 f a ò7 —02 
6. Sense of Well-Being 72 16 05 23 70 78 2 
Class II. Measures of Socialization, a 
Maturity and Responsibility 10 = 
7. Responsibility 58 09 4 2 68 67 10 es Ta -3 
8. Socialization 43 02 57 -06 58 55 a 4 o -5 
9. Self-Control 92 —19 08- —01 83 87 = 59 34 22 
10. Tolerance 67 ll 15 54 7 74 20 o 06 13. 
11. Good Impression 83 08 —08 —06 77 75 —05 17-38 36 
12. Communality 02 06 58 —02 20 22 16 
Class III. Measures of Achievement Potential 5 
and Intellectual Efficiency : 93 00 E 
13. Achievement via Conformance 80 25 23 08 79 75 19 Jð 62 a 
14. Achievement via Independence 7 02 11 67 48 55 09 fa 2 2 
15. Intellectual Efficiency 46. 24 16 53 58 66 51 
Class IV. Measures of Intellectual and 28 
Interest Modes m 35 E 
16. Psychological Mindedness 47 22 —16 32 45 49 14 ag 1 H 
17.. Flexibility -12 02 -25 56 -0l ol 02 - 


»Females 


Note.—Loadings of + .30 or more were used to interpret the factors, 


factor analyses for males and females, but the 
results were quite similar. And, Mitchell and 
Pierce-Jones (1960) obtained comparable findings 
on a sample comprised primarily of females, 
Due to their item overlap and statistical 
intercorrelations, it is not necessary to use all of 
the CPI scales to Measure the traits they sup- 
posedly define, Crites, et al. (1961) found that a 
reduced set of six scales accounted for most of 
the reliable variance (66%) in the remaining 12, 
and Nichols and Schnell (1963) have developed 
two scales which represent the Major clusters in 
their factor analysis, although they note that some 
of the standard scales may be useful for specific 


purposes, 

with only slight inc 
in methods of anal: 
principal Components), the factor analyses have 
yielded almost identical groupings of the CPI 
scales, which agree with the original classes, how- 
ever, in only two instances, 


Onsistencies due 
ysis (centroid vs. 


s d from the Do 
The factors which emerge 


T 
in Figure | jet 
studies are depicted graphically in abs sole 
larger circles represent the factors ie which th 
ones the various CPI scales. Sc! dings © fen” 
located between two factors have loai d-order ated 
of them. The correlations of the SOO ne indigo 
eral Factor with Factors I, II and 2e ā broke” e 
by the broken lines; the absence ©} factor or Spe 
connecting Factor V with any oher i factor. ways 
signifies that it is an unrelated See aleo tes ar? 
adjectives within the circles pharao Sa soale h 
in which high scorers on the varg-13) ane pi i 
seen by others (Gough, 1957, PP. data, t? ns? 
been used, along with other valley rpretati ra 
the following descriptions and in r We 
the factors: jievere” ssi” 
Factor I. The Self-control, AC d 5 
Conformance, Well-being and iS 
seales define this factor, in combine: 
Socialization and Responsibilty sca nces 
load on Factor III, and the Tolera 
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ia Independence and Psychological-minded- 
pets is are also related to Factor IV. 
Factor I corresponds most closely to the CPI 
Class II scales, with the exception of Communal- 
ity, and has been named Adjustment by Social 
Conformity by Mitchell and Pierce-Jones (1960) 
and Value Orientation by Nichols and Schnell 
(1963). Crites, et al. (1961) have interpreted the 
factor as a mode of adjustment which involves 
adaptations of the self to reality through an atti- 
tude of compliance, cooperation and conformity. 
The adjectives which describe high scorers on 
the four primary scales (Sc, Ac, Wb, Gi) that 
make up the factor also suggest Horney’s (1950) 
Self-effacing personality, who moves toward oth- 
ers in interpersonal relationships, and possibly 
Heath’s (1959) Non-comitter, who is constricted 
and underreactive in his associations. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that as adjectives from 
any one of these scales, or those which are loaded 
on Factors III and IV, are added or subtracted the 
personality construct defined by Factor I changes 
accordingly. Thus, it may vary between the ex- 
tremes of the markedly introverted person, whose 
highest score is on Self-control, to the sociable, 
warm individual, whose highest score is on Good 
Impression, These variations are reflected in the 
correlations of Factor I, as measured by a specially 
prepared scale (Nichols & Schnell, 1963), with the 
following inventories: MMPI: K= 53, L=.49; 
EPPS: Deference = .32, Endurance = 40, Ag- 
gression = — .35; GZTS: Objectivity = -70, 
Friendliness = .58, Personal Relations = .59, 
Factor If. The basic scales which comprise this 
factor are Dominance, Sociability and Self-accept- 
ance; they are supplemented by Capacity for 
Status and Sociai Presence, which are also cor- 
related with Factor IV. With the exception of 
the Well-being scale, all of these scales are in- 
cluded in CPI Class I. The factor which they 
define has been called Social Poise or Extrover- 
sion by Mitchell and Pierce-Jones (1960) and 
Person Orientation by Nichols and Schnell (1963). 
Crites, et al. (1961) have referred to it as a mode 
of adjustment which reflects an inclination to 
master and control people and things. The adjec- 
tives which characterize people who score high 
on the factor’s scales are consistent with Horney’s 
Expansive personality, who moves against 
others, and Heath’s (1959, P. 6) Hustler, who 
deals with conflicts aggressively” 
each ge situation for 
strate his worth and Superiori: » 
Nichols and’ Sana (1963) ority over others, 
based upon this factor 
as follows: MMPI: D 
Dominance = ,39, Exhibition = 37, Abasement — 
—49; GZTS: Ascendance = -61, General Activity 
= .385, Sociability the per- 
sonality defined by Factor II would most likel 
be motivated by Behavi y 
a sublimated form, 
vice occupation (Crites, 1961; 1963). 


Factor III. Only the Communality scale is load- 


ed on this factor alone; the Socialization and 


correla: 


ressed in 


Crites 


Responsibility scales are also related to Far ji 
In the study by Mitchell and Pierce-Jones AEE- 
Femininity was included with these zae aie 
fine a factor which they tmel i paka ais 
Strength. Nichols and Schnell (1963) oo but 
cuss the significance of any of these sca. i a 
their data show that they constitute one Toaded 
a bipolar factor, the other end of oe ee is 
on the Flexibility, Tolerance and Psyc a mee 
mindedness scales, Using the centroid gee 
principal components method of A oF Fem- 
Crites, et al. (1961) found that Communali DA ate 
ininity and Flexibility each defined pes scales 
tors. They concluded that the latter Fe a and 
probably measure highly specific aus scale 
trait dimensions and that the a o al” 
most likely assesses the tendency to m Manua 
responses to the CPI, as stated in vue Factor 
(Gough, 1957). The adjectives listed Hen, k 
IIT would tend to support this interpreta nd Re- 
it should be noted that the Socialization a addi- 
sponsibility scales are part of this ag may 
tion to Communality. In other word S, constru! 
that Factor III represents a personality € urthe! 
rather than just test response set; howev mA 
research is needed to settle ads aue validity , 
hypothesis which is consistent with HC ination 
of the Factor III scales is that, in ae such 
they may measure a personality sb ual o 
as Horney’s (1950) “resigned’ in T perso™ 
Heath's (1959) “submissive constrictec 3 
rather than a major personality construc A which | 
Factor IV, Flexibility is the one “Tolerance? 
clearly represents this factor, but ichologice” 
Achievement via Independence, ee a 
mindedness, Capacity for Status and ee AS h 
ence also make thcir contributions to "his fourt 
tioned in the discussion of Factor II, struct om 
factor was identified as a separate COPS” og]). I 


in the factor analysis by Crites, et a ( ) 
the study by Mitchell and Piorce-Joné hich w 
was considered as part of a at and 2i, 
called Capacity for Independent Thot te 


Par nO ay 
tion. Nichols and Schnell (1963) offered 1 ibilit! 


ich ac 
pretation of the bipolar factor age e a 
loaded. When the adjectives which creative sts 
tor IV are considered, they suggest a | 


g inte igh 
sourceful personality with wide-rangin i oros hifi 
and idealiste values. The person whe Stor ee ( 
on the scales which comprise this Lic us” s 
well fit into Horncy’s (1950) ropal restrict 
which expresses its discontent with From con by 
of life by striving for freedom both impose? fot 
within the self and from restrictions otot. ji 
the environment. Another possible P 
this factor is Heath’s (1959, p. 7) eae 
characterized as follows: “He plunges } nsel 
Consequently, he frequently gets age f 
extended”; “Today he might feel OF Git 
world ready to commit himself to eae’ T pei 
thing that looks interesting and ee alvin’ 
row we might find him bitter, sad, interest as 
“He has difficulty maintaining both E sp 
affection. He works and he loves in ? x 
“This condition in turn often results 


7 


s Factor y 
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pelling search for an integrating scheme or philos- 
phy with which he can more comfortably live 
with himself.” In short, the Factor IV person has 
considerable Promise and potential, but fails to 


ulfill it, because he is impulsive and moody and 
Scattered, 


Tni V. This is the one factor of the five 
iih appears to be almost wholly specific in 
defi ©, but this is not too surprising, since it is 

ined solely by the Femininity scale, and meas- 
With masculinity-femininity seldom correlate 

tà other variables (Heston, 1948), There is some 
(e.g, Drake & Oetting, 1957), however, 
differens, may act as moderator variables in the 
crite tion of groups or the prediction of a 
Pemi n (Gheselli, 1963). In other words, the 
e PN ika scale may be useful in sharpening the 
iffe v0" of the other factors by maximizing the 

erences between them, As the adjectives for 
reveal, high scores are associated with 
Ore y nine characteristics and low scores with 
actor Masculine traits. Thus, if high scores on this 
I “re combined with high scores on Factor 
from ah example, the differentiation of the latter 
One ape other factors might be increased, since 
Within ect of a moderator variable is to reduce 

een „OUP heterogeneity which obscures be- 

n group differences. 


Efficie General Factor defined by the Intellectual 
noted ny scale was specifically identified and 
as LY in the study by Crites, et al. (1961), 
ent a the data in Table 1 show, it was also pres- 
Ses fy Steater or lesser degree in the factor analy- 

Y Mitchel] and Pierce-Jones (1960) and Nich- 
feren, Schnell (1963). The reason for this dif- 
Sne the mong the studies is that in the former 


More f emi: 


Seales tiple Tegression analysis, in which the 
Wera that 


Ring” Were C 
shin” (Factor 
lidity and evidence from other studies on its va- 
Ect Tites, et al. (1961) concluded that the 
oA Efficiency scale may measure a r 
e Aok adjustment factor or what might et- 
e gomed Ego-strength. Not ey is there an 
Stive component in the Inte lectual Effi- 
i Scale, as indicated by its moderate positive 

) Ons with measures of intelligence (Gough, 
x Tey, ut there is also an adaptive component, 
amy a by its relationships to Factors I, Il 
oft Which define different modes of adjust- 
: the = Personality patterns. If this interpretation 
Më s ttcllectual Efficiency scale is correct—and 
Blica Subject to further confirmation—one im- 
taone is that each of the factorially defined 

a constructs can lead to effective, and 
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hence presumably satisfying, life adjustments. An- 
other implication is that a combination or compo- 
site of the attributes of the constructs might lead 
to an even higher level of personality integration 
than is usually attained through any one adjust- 
ment pattern. 

Some data relevant to this hypothesis were 
gathered in a study by Heilbrun, Daniel, Good- 
stein, Stephenson and Crites (1962), in which 
groups of Ss with the possible combinations of 
high and low scores on the Dominance and Good 
Impression scales were compared on the adjec- 
tives that they endorsed as sclf-descriptive. The 
four personality types which emerged from the 
analysis, and some of the adjectives which de- 
scribe them, were as follows:2 

1. “Benevolent Leader” (high Do-high Gi): ac- 
tive, adventurous, ambitious, confident, foresight- 
ed, industrious, patient, resourceful, strong, talka- 
tive. 

2. “Malevolent Dictator” (high Do-low Gi): 
aggressive, clever, egotistical, humorous, intoler- 
ant, outspoken, sharp-witted, talkative. 

8. “Nonentity”’ (low Do-high Gi): forgetful, 
friendly, painstaking, stern, strong, thrifty. 

4, “Disgruntled Recluse” (low Do-low Gi): bit- 
ter, confused, dissatisfied, emotional, inhibited, 
moody, preoccupied, restless, touchy, withdrawn. 


The “Benevolent Leader” types endorsed adjec- 
tives as characteristic of themselves which indicate 
considerable ego-strength, and, being high on both 
Dominance and Good Impression, they would also 
be high on Intellectual Efficiency, which is posi- 
tively correlated with these scales. At the other 
end of the continuum of Ego-strength, the “Dis- 
gruntled Recluse” types see themselves in terms 
which belie a poor general adjustment status. Be- 
tween these extremes, the “Malevolent Dictator” 
and “Nonentity” types describe themselves in 
ways which suggest an average level of adjust- 
ment; they have positive attributes (humorous, 
friendly) but also some negative ones (intolerant, 
forgetful). Thus, there may be at least two di- 
mensions along which the normal personality may 
vary and be described: the categorical one of per- 
sonality construct or type, as defined by the first- 
order factors in the CPI, and the continuous one 
of ego-strength, as defined by the Intellectual 
Efficiency scale, which represents a general fac- 
tor in the CPI. 

These findings and inferences from the fac- 
torial and validity studies of the CPI might be 
“fit into” any one of a number of models which 
have been proposed for the conceptualization of 
the normal personality (e. g., Erikson, 1953; Mas- 
low, 1954; Seeman, 1959; Shoben, 1957), but they 
seem to be most consistent with a two factor 


2This summary of results is based upon males 
only. Females were similar, but there were nota- 
ble differences. 

3This type was originally referred to as “He 
always seems like such a nice Person—wonder what 
his name is?” 
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el of ego functioning formulated by Heath 
een In this model, one dimension is called 
integrative ego functioning, which would corre- 
spond to the general factor of Ego-strength rep- 
resented by the Intellectual Efficiency scale of 
the CPI, and the other dimension is degree of 
impulse control, on which the personality types 
o Noncommitter (under-reactive), Hustler (coun- 
ter-active) and Plunger (over-reactive) are or- 
dered. Graphically, this conceptual scheme is de- 
picted as pie-shaped, with the radii representing 
the dimension of integrative ego functionng and 
the perimeter the dimension of impulse control. 
At the point of intersection of the radii is located 
the personality construct called the Reasonable 
Adventurer, the counterpart of which on the CPI 
would be the “Benevolent Leader” type. Some 
of the characteristics which Heath (1959, p. 5) 
attributes to the Reasonable Adventurer, who is 
a paragon of integrative ego functioning and ap- 
propriate impulse control, are as follows: “Future 
orientation, but in a sense of life as a game rather 
than life as a struggle”; “Formation and mainte- 
nance of close friendships among his peers”; 
“Tolerance of ambiguity”; and, “A lively but be- 
nign sense of humor.” There are some inadequa- 
cies in this model of the normal personality, such 
as the position of the Reasonable Adventurer on 
the dimension of impulse control, which does not 
pass through the intersect of the radii in the pie- 
shaped scheme, but in general it jibes with the 
data on the factorial structure of the CPI and 


provides a meaningful theoretical framework for 
its interpretation, 


Conclusions 
As a measure of the normal personality, the 
CPI has considerable promise, but it also has 


as Cronbach, Thorndike and 
out (Buros, 1959). Not the 
least of these shortcomings has been the exces- 


in the CPI, which has made 


truction and practical 


h appli- 

Sno resi ag Studies of the CPI mehi 
investigate the behavioral 

factorially-defined personality eE 


John O. Crites 


dis- 
and understanding but have also fostered self-dis- | 
cipline and goal Gisextion through the impotan | 
of reasonable limits upon impulse gratifica pe 
And, uses of the CPI in counseling might be for 
plored further by considering the soa series 
counseling goals and plans of the ways BS 
clients with different problems deviate | tin ihe 
various normal personality types identified T will 
factor analyses. The next review of the nswers 
deal with this problem and suggest some P ralities 
to such questions as: What are the Deaton 
of personal adjustment and vocational-edu > And, 
clients? Why do they come for counsel ss 
what is the relationship of their persona’ 

their problems? 


e 
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Arizona State University 


hag 9 Pim that hath shall be given’—the West 
daily mate, scenery, thousands of new people 
bok pone now the 1964 annual conventions of 
goodi Associations. Why in heavens name the 
eS couldnt have been spread out no one 
n Eer tell but the fact remains that the Ameri- 
a eee and Guidance Association met on 
Francisco's Nob Hill March 23-26, 1964 
sociation) and the American Psychological 
geles tron. Will meet in the middle of Los An- 
Will se ceming empire, September 3-8, 1964. This 
it has Tve to impress and confuse Californians as 
Six diyi le rest of us—17,000 personnel people in 
ions „oons and 21,000 psychologists in 24 divi- 
Over ae Who is Who? As a side show barker 
€ years I have explained to open mouthed 
S the differences between counseling psy- 
> and clinical psychologists—it now gets 
li do the same on differences between 
pata Psychologists in schools and school psy- 
to andle. APGA’s divisions are a little easier 
Sonne] ¢ 20W that ACPA (American College Per- 
dome {ssociation) has turned on its education 
Higher ight and established a liaison with the 
ouncil À ucation Association and the American 
but On Education, It is clearly educational— 
seors” also are ASCA (American School Coun- 
Counsej Ssociation) and ACES (Association of 
Would 1 Or Educators and Supervisors) and it 
llatio, elp if they would establish some real af- 
a with their educational counterparts such 
ational Association of Secondary School 
US, ete., etc, 


$ the thard Committee of APA’s Division 17 
Prepar Teport on The Role of Psychology in the 
fto, nat of Rehabilitation Counselors (copies 
Columb; n F, McGowan, University of Missouri, 

a) comment on the recent development 
Slation 7merican Rehabilitation Counseling Asso- 


tion o Division of APGA) and the Rehabilita- 
nao “nseling Division of the National Rehabili- 
ed Ssociation. This Committee found, as 
Pye ol tetson earlier, a heavy concentration in 
RS pel in the 31 training programs surveyed 
rae fs Cent of the required work was in courses 
line tue, Primarily psychological in nature (this 
wht Wa Tegardless of whether the major curricu- 
| "at pe located in Education, Psychology, or 


ave you), 80 per cent of the directors of 
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programs had their doctorates in counseling psy- 
chology, in counseling, or in clinical psychology, 
ete. 

Some help is given in distinguishing between 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles conventions 
by two career brochures. College Student Per- 
sonnel Work as a Career was prepared by a com- 
mittee of the National Association of Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators (copies from Dean Carl W. 
Knox, Secretary of NASPA, University of Illinois, 
Urbana). It is regrettable that in this discussion 
of student personnel work as a function of a 
college or university the variety of specific per- 
sonnel vocations was not described. Certainly 
12 to 15 of these are well known—admissions 
director, registrar, counselor, financial aids offi- 
cer, etc. This publication limits the field to a six- 
fold division of work growing out of the Dean of 
Students’ Office—and there are other personnel 
offices on any campus. I doubt very much that 
“most persons begin as residence hall or fraternity 
or sorority advisers or as assistants to the dean 
with special assignment.” How about those who 
have their initial appointment in student counsel- 
ing centers, student unions, student employment 
offices, and several othersP Had this brochure 
been prepared by the American College Person- 
nel Association, which represents many types of 
college student personnel workers besides the 
Deans and those immediately responsible to the 
Dean, the picture given would have displayed 
more variety. Three or four years ago a U. S. 
Office of Education survey disclosed something 
over 12,000 student personnel workers in colleges 
and universities and the range of titles and of 
operations was very wide. 

Actually there is a better analysis of specialized 
positions in college student personnel work as well 
as in schools and public agencies in the 1960 
revised edition of Juvenal L. Angel, Careers in 
Guidance and Student-Personnel Services (World 
Trade Academy Press, Inc., 50 E. 42nd Street. 
New York City 17). Although this monograph 
carries along a few old fashioned and confusing 
anomalies such as “guidance counselor” used in- 
terchangeably with “school counselor” even 
though “guidance” is “handled by classroom 
teachers in most schools” (the term “faculty teach- 
er” is a good one too!) and the statistics do not go 
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beyond 1955-56—the confusion is less than in 
some more specialized accounts and the amount 
of information provided is very considerable. You 
may learn about such workers as school counselor, 
vocational teacher, school psychologist, school so- 
cial worker, placement counselor, school nurse 
and occupational therapist. Eleven types of spe- 
cialized positions in college are listed although 
only College Counselor is elaborated. Many spe- 
cialisms are described as adaptable to various 
kinds of employment settings. 


A Career in Psychology by Sherman Ross and 
Robert F. Lockman (American Psychological As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., 1963) describes 
the work of the more than 25,000 psychologists 
in the United States of whom 35 per cent work 
in colleges and universities, 25 per cent in fed- 
eral, state and municipal agencies, 20 per cent 
in industry, business and other private organiza- 
tions, 10 per cent in schools, while only 10 per 
cent are self-employed. A great variety of infor- 
mation is packed into the 82 pages of the bulle- 
tin—kinds of work done, ratio of men to women 
in each field, geographic distribution, (East Cen- 
tral, Middle Atlantic and New England contain 
51 per cent of all U. S. psychologists. Are the 
pickings better in less condensed areas?), highest 
degrees (64 per cent of men and 45 per cent 
of women have doctorates), Institutions with APA 
approved programs in clinical (61) and in coun- 
seling psychology (24) are listed (6 of the latter 
have dual programs in Departments of Psychology 
and Education). There is information on graduate 
study, scholarships, and certification both State 
and ABEPP. All in all, not much is omitted— 
the organization of APA is described and a read- 
ing list suggested! 


While the APA bulletin on Psychology as a 
career refers only incidentally to such a specialism 
as counseling psychology, Anne Anastasi’s Fields 
of Applied Psychology (McGraw-Hill Co., New 
York, 1964) is most explicit. One section of the 
book is devoted to this area of work, parallel 
with sections on personnel, engineering, consumer, 
and clinical psychology. The final section is 
devoted to psychology and education, psychology 


and medicine, psychology and law. 


Nor is there any doubt with Anastasi as to the 
primary nature of counseling psychology—it is 
a Ph.D. level. True, the 


j may engage in educa- 
tional, employee, rehabilitation, R i 


reason her second chap- 
ology of Vo- 


Anastasi provides one of the cle: 
in print on the distinctions that pi lye ein 
tween counseling psychology and clinical psychol- 
ogy (pp. 431-32.) All that she says has beer said 
before, mostly by Tyler—but seldom so simply 


C. Gilbert Wrenn | 


and clearly—‘“to change basic personality a 
ture and personal constructs” is the aim of basi É 
psychology while the aim of counseling p his 
ogy is “to enable the individual to uti ga 3 
present resources most effectively in solving 


5 over- 

lems.” One “focuses on weaknesses ta be ositive 
i i p s ses Or 

come” while the other “focuses Pralogy 


strengths to be developed.” An interesting er be 
is drawn in suggesting that the differen a simi- 
tween counseling and clinical psychology a" clien j 
lar in nature to the differences eg psy” 
centered and psychoanalytic approaches 
chotherapy. 


a astasi’s 
I tried hard to be unhappy with Ana 


is Dgycholo- 
chapter on the Work of the Counscling Payee 
gist—I was sure in advance that I Me sense 
but I was unable to develop any marked 
dissatisfaction, Oh, there were some mM! 
ters—the ten-year old Journal of Garm ere! 
chology was not cited once in the 97 Meyyriting 
of the chapter. (“Oh ho!” I thought, ‘ournl 


> one } e 
on the subject and has never seen the on My wu? 


at- 

nor me 

ling PS 
nce 


devoted to her field of inquiry. gente ‘ articles 
holy glee was short lived. Eleven J- a choice 
were cited in the chapter on vocation) © oywiP 
Borow, Brender, Grigg, Hagen, Holanti pede 
and DiVesta, Minor and Neel, O'Hara earth ae 
man, Roe, Segal, and Tyler—all Tes" gne 0 es 
posals or investigations, She has simP!Y “esea 


Journal the honor of considering $ r er touch 
source rather than a professional 0 "og gure | 
on counseling eybi is possibly Jess fidd 
on clinical but both are seen as Pi cont 
marked by an abundance of issues ^p are © 
versies. “. . . turbulence and strugs ou 
pecially typical of the clinical an 
areas.” (p. 341.) In part this is b 
ing and psychotherapy are greatly in 
human values, by differing perceptio 
“the good life,” 

We have dwelt over-long on er 
of the book. The total book has 9° na A 
writing is clear and direct, there is Lass dF jo! 
almost an over-abundance, of citatio 
ences (highly essential, of conse kai 
is to cover a diversity of fields), 1 I ‘of 
are conventionally text-like but cleat i text su” 
would be an excellent and substi logy d” 
general course in applied psycho spa re 
are still taught. It is ps profess sy 
for any applied psychologist. ing P* ph 

The vocational emphasis in counsel pogr?” o 
ogy is continued by turning to tw a Sy 
John L. Holland, “Explorations É yy. A po 
Vocational Choice and Achiever gic 
Year Prediction Study,” (Psycho a al 
Monograph Supplement, 4-V12, jJler, THEa a 
bald O. Haller and Irwin W. Mi uchot g 
pational Aspiration Scale: Theori ry AS jol 
Correlates (Michigan State Univer of 5° ge 
al Experiment Station, Departmen, ichigo” 
and Anthropology, East Lansing 
nical Bulletin 288, 1963.) 


two 
bal 
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Holland's study is the second of a series of 
studies which test his theory, a first statement of 
aich appeared in this Journal in 1959. Praise 
t lah for a theorist who at once sets to work to 
est his own theory! (His first theory-testing study 
Was reported in a Psychological Monograph and 
Was reviewed by Super, this Journal, 1963, 10, 
PRON) His theory, the reader will recall, assumes 
sult Th Person’s previous experiences have re- 
$ ia ìn a hierarchy of ways of coping with life, 
hie aliy of personal orientations to life around 
an Ta person’s vocational choice then becomes 
ae tempt to pick an environment which | is con- 
he nt pan his learned personal orientations. In 
tap a ier study his six model orientations were 
ea by his own Vocational Preference Inven- 
of th n the second study he uses selected scales 

he Strong as follows: the Aviator scale of the 
cist ra represent the Realistic orientation, Physi- 
Or SA the Intellectual, Social Science Teacher 
ale: Ne Social, Accountant for the Conventional, 
s Manager for the Enterprising, and Musician 
the Artistic model orientation. The follow up 


Wa ae 1 
a On 956 Finalists in 1956 Merit Scholarship 
teem from their high school senior year to 


calt s lege senior year. One set of hypotheses 
a aes the extent to which students belonging 
nant vo" Personal orientation category (ie. domi- 
highest goal orientation is Intellectual because 
isties } SVIB scale is Physicist) possess character- 
of h Ypothesized by the model. Another group 
ocayo theses dealt with (1) The prediction of 
iene nal choice and college major choice by 
ang jen model to which the choice belonged 
terestir the stability of the choice made. An in- 
tienta variant here is congruency of personal 
belong an with the model to which the college 
mental (using Holland and Astin’s Environ- 
Assessment Technique). 


study YOU have the structure and intent of the 
i Tea must go to the Monograph itself for 
ma ilts] Holland writes economically and no 
t Could hope to summarize results. (Hint— 
choj A of vocational choice and major field 
and Repeats to be a function of the Intellectual 
Dallttic personal orientations and of the 
and 9 of personal model to college model.) 
Sults op 7S good about admitting ambiguity of re- 
Nsiong > icating difficulty in measuring the : 
de of his theory. In fact his suggestions 0 
velopments growing out of data analyses 
T More exciting than the results them- 
and in high degree Holland is both honest 
Rothesjg nious, If results do not support the hy- 
qed he will be the first to tell you so an 
iy, ro develop three additional lines of in- 
“Nom n imaginative empiricist is an uncommon 
“non, Beyond this, Holland is getting 
“te with his theory. Follow him up each 
> Tied u get—as you should Roe, Tyler, Su- 
op the T and Gough. i 
the li aller-Miller þulletin includes a review 
‘erature and previous research on Level 
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of Occupational Aspiration. Old friends will be 
found such as the Strong OL scale and the North- 
Hatt prestige ratings. Beyond this awareness of 
earlier work, the study reported has marked orig- 
inality including a theoretical model of LOA 
(Level of Occupational Aspiration) and eight hy- 
potheses which are to be tested in the determi- 
nation of any instrument’s ability to measure 
LOA. The bulk of the bulletin is devoted to the 
development and standardization of the Occupa- 
tional Aspiration Scale (first presented by Haller 
in 1957). The standardization job is thorough and 
workmanlike but most appealing is their blending 
of theoretical, statistical, and practical dimensions 
of the project. Much remains to be done on the 
scale the authors say—its predictive validity is 
unknown although its relation to many personal 
variables, including 16 P-F scores, is shown; its 
fakeability is untested, etc. The OAS is not yet a 
counseling instrument. As a research tool it has 
real promise. Counseling could learn much about 
the structure of LOA and its correlates by brows- 
ing this short study. The important North-Hatt 
occupational prestige tables are also given a good 
bit of additional meaning. T. 

To provide a change from the vocational coun- 
seling fare of the past few paragraphs attention 
iş called to Vol. 1, no. 1 of Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research, and Practice which appeared 
in August 1963. As the title suggests the journal 
is wide open—it is “not limited to research yet 
not divorced from it—not limited to brief articles 
where length is required—open to case reports 
and actual practice—open to all points of view. 
These wide perimeters of policy vill create head- 
aches for its editor but the product should prove 
stimulating. The Journal is published by Psycholo- 
gists Interested in the Advancement of Psycho- 
therapy, the Editor Pro Tem is Eugene T. Gend- 
lin, University of Chicago, subscriptions and ad- 
vertising inquiries to go to Lawrence Bookbinder, 
2800 Ewald Circle, Detroit 88, Among the 28 
members of the Editorial Board are psychologists 
who have written for the Journal of Counseling 
Psychology in years past—Arthur Combs, J. McV. 
Hunt, Sidney Jourard, O. Hobart Mowrer, Julius 
Seeman, and William Snyder. There are only five 
articles in this first 48-page issue. A modest be- 
ginning but the quality seems excellent. 


I found the articles good reading—an analysis 
of psychotherapy evaluation, a Lrief research re- 
port, a description of a model of a healthy person- 
ality, direct and Ellis-like treatment of schizo- 
phrenics, and the description of an LSD induced 
experience. Does my enjoyment in reading this 
Journal disclose me as a frustrated clinical psy- 
chologist? Not at all. I concur with the Anastasi 
differentiation between counseling and clinical 
psychology. I expect to continue practicing coun- 
seling and not clinical psychology, but thinking 
like a psychologist with many areas of intellec- 
tual curiosity. I read this new Journal with the 
same zest that I read Holland. If counseling psy- 
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chologists propose to be broad in their concerns 
—the wide range of “normals,” decisions and ad- 
justments, environment as well as psyche, widely 
varying settings in which to function—then they 
(we) must be broad in their intellectual interests. 


And with so many unresolved issues we cannot 
eschew seeking answers in such books as both 
Eugene T. Gendlin, Experiencing and the Crea- 
tion of Meaning: A Philosophical and Psychologi- 
cal Approach to the Subjective (Free Press of 
Glencoe, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1962) 
and Arthur W. Staats and Carolyn K. Staats, 
Complex Human Behavior: A Systematic Exten- 
sion of Learning Principles (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, New York, 1963). 


The Gendlin book attempts to relate logical 
positivism to existentialism in a search for mean- 
ing. It is a daring venture and one that is or- 
ganized to guarantee optimal understanding. The 
less philosophically oriented can read the sub- 
stantial introduction chapter and then skip to the 
final chapter on “Application to Psychological 
Theory and Research.” Thus fortified he may pick 
up at leisure the intervening chapters on philoso- 
phy. (This procedural suggestion is not the re- 
viewer's invention—it is the author’s planned at- 
tack and is so suggested in the Preface.) There 
is also a neat Appendix to Chapter I which is 
placed at the end of the book for those who want 
to go beyond the 12 pages of Chapter I but 
with recognition of the fact that some may not 
wish to do so. Much care has been used to make 
the book readable—there is, for example, a 
“brief statement” paragraph at the beginning of 
each chapter designed to prepare the reader for 
profiting from the chapter. 


This book will open up a new world for some 
readers—of course it is phenomenonological and 
existential in emphasis. But do not allow those 
terms to frighten you, timid reader, or disturb 
you who think otherwise. This book is concerned 
also with research and the empirical approach— 
rather it is concerned with what happens before 
concepts are formed, with how concepts are 
formed, with those processes which precede the 
cognitive processes involved in research. It ex- 
amines the role of feeling in concept formation 
to the end that “it augments but does not alter. 
the current methods of positivistic science,” : 


And what is “experiencing” itself? It “refers 
to the directly given stream of feelings—a type of 
observable reference” rather than a construct 

Subjective experiencing is a dimension of évents 
that everyone knows intimately, Every individual 
lives in his subjective experiencing and looks out 
at the world from it, and through it.” It is a di- 
mension of existence over and above 
constructs and external observations, 

In sharp contrast is the Sta: 
book—a solid tome of some 50 
a teachable text, (Gendlin’s is 
less than 800 pages.) Arthur a 


ats’ S-R and R-R 
0 pages written as 
in essay style and 
nd Carolyn Staats 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 


comprise a husband and wife team which has an 
impressive list of published research chalked up 
to their individual or joint credit. Their research 
has been particularly fertile in the area of ed 
guage development and this book on the psycho 
ogy of learning reflects their concern with thi: 
area. 


The authors appear to be personally in the 
operant conditioning tradition but their text 1 
a balanced one. Reference to Dollard and Miller, 
Hull, Mowrer, Osgood, and Spence is made mori 
frequently than is reference to Skinner, and <4 
ler and Schoenfeld—the tally is 81 to 52. è 
spite of an honest attempt to provide balanc: 
the authors show more enthusiasm in describing 
operant (instrumental) conditioning and the nei 
ous researches that flow from this source of Tn 
fluence than in describing other approaches, 

a beautifully clear 20 pages of text (pp. 9 ing, 
the basic principles of respondent canion ee 
operant conditioning, and conditioned rein! ae 
ment are set forth, This is a part of an 80, P7 

chapter on “Relevant Principles of Behavio 
is alone worth the price of admission. a fac 

This is an unusual book on learning it 
it isn’t on learning at all but on behavior ore 
deals with various personality theories and 
is a concluding chapter on the learning urse 
in the treatment of behavior problems. Of co a 
personality is defined as behavior, a Ja Keller i 
Schoenfeld, and the self, although discusse®, 5 
dismissed as an example of “tacting” (verba Yai 
scribing without necessarily being congruent op- 
behavior). Behavior treatment is presented in t 
erant conditioning terms—again of course un. 
this final chapter is a valuable one for the f this 
selor who wishes to see the relationship © ealth 
methodology to the counseling process. what 
of studies is presented, some pertinent pjectives, 
counselors may consider to be their © Janin 
some not. “Reinforcers” will have fresh ™ 
after a reading of this chapter. a and 


The writing style is simple and unclutteres e 
there is ample research support for mos ne CO 
text. The learning paradigm graphs leave eN the 
but fortunately I can get clear meaning fr ed iD 
text. A beautiful learning assist is proh seo" 
the form of a summary statement after e 
tion of each chapter. 


Brief Reviews. In the brief space left ys 
issue several additional books will be give 
nail treatment, Some of these may We ive atter 
important than those given more extens! select 2 
tion earlier. The problem has been to publics, 
reasonable number from the 43 new iting: 
tions that were on hand at time of wr ein 
more have been received since this we 
gan! Irv Berg will have some beauties 

ndo 


next issue.) pound; 

Perspectives on the Group Process: Ai oe an 
tion for Counseling With Groups, T iffi 
edited by C, Gratton Kemp (Houghto 


ith 


the 


————— a a 


Ce i 


` 
s 


Qe 


Book Reviews 


or apany, Boston, 1964) is a scholarly selection 
cholo; readings from journals and books in psy- 
is a ey education, sociology and philosophy. This 
to t a undations book in truth, giving attention 
ess, and the as a phenomenon, the group proc- 
ershi the significant clements of group lead- 
mejor. and group membership. Each of the five 
tion i of the book and the twenty-some sec- 
eS has a thoughtful integrative introduction by 
king es book hangs together. It provides the 
who co reading that should be done by anyone 
ing ntemplates participation in group counsel- 
Or group therapy. 

AT a kind of book is Group aner 
M tactical Approach by James A. Johnson 
*Craw-Hill, New York, tda It is written 
A Broun Chiatrist who tells what he does with 
Behavin and why, Some early chapters on Group 
ie Or, the Dynamics of Group Therapy, and 
theoretion? Contract contain references to the 
f or a and research literature but the use- 
follow of the book lies in the opportunity to 
“pon hee therapist's thinking and to reflect 
a Carefar eee Over 200 pages are given 
Outpatient 5 discussion of what happened to one 
“theme group. Each meeting is described with 
ota and dynamics” suggested for not only 
Statement session but for many of the verbatum 
als Tea: S. The therapist is mildly didactic but 
torg, SOnably straightforward about his own er- 
Gui 
i emean Programs Development and Man- 


(Charles py Herman J. Peters and Bruce Shertzer 
'S an ir E. Merrill Books, Columbus, Ohio, 1963) 
R opia. essive compendium of knowledge on 
thicai 1 Its 17 chapters and the Appendix on 
than © ieee contain more sheer information 
an an al range of a school guidance program 
meted book that I have seen. It is heavily ref- 
He th an author index of almost 350 names, 
> them with several studies each, The 
are nactically useful and clearly written. 
Even Ps many quotations from others I feel, 
sould though these are brief and informative 
H é hi ixe to have the authors more frequently 
Om man’ me.” IF you like a book that draws 
Clea, E Y sources and that organizes ideas in 
bastion, you will like this latest of the 
Coks on guidance. Some of its chapters 
firsts” in such a book—Legal and 
upnsiderations; Budget, Facilities, an 
Chin ix; ‘PPort; Guidance Programs in Action 

ico, g Milbank, South Dakota; Indianapolis; 
by tidan, itornia; and Michigan City). 
Ralp} Ce Techniques for Elementary Teachers 
Oha? (Charles E. Merrill Books, Co- 
sh 10, 1963) places the focus cory 
ent ould—on the knowledge of puri a 
“Work rather than on techniques) and in t% 
of an elementary school’s distinctive 
and purpose. For once there are no 
Wn and fallacious conversions from the 
School program, For once the focus 1S 


Vey 
fram 
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on the nature of the child, the “who” and not 
the “what.” Replete with illustrations and short 
case situations, it is written by a man who re- 
spects research and draws upon it in his analy- 
sis of the child in Family Relationships, Health 
and Physical Development, Personal Development, 
Social Development, School and Community. It 
is a healthy reaction to the attention that has 
recently been devoted to slick tricks and impres- 
sive procedures. 

Personality Dynamics and Development by Irv- 
ing Sarnoff (John Wiley and Sons, New York, 
1962) is a thoughtful exposition of personality de- 
velopment from a frankly psychoanalytical point 
of view. The author, however, is research oriented 
in his own right, draws substantially from the 
field of sociology and cites much research from 
the field of learning. These characteristics make 
this a neo-analytic text—and a good one. The 
writing is clear and it could be used for an un- 
dergraduate course as the writer suggests—Yale 
undergraduates, however, not students in Midwest 
City College. It would be better in a first year 
graduate course. 

In sharp contrast is the collection of 14 essays 
entitled The Modeling of Mind; Computers and 
Intelligence, edited by Kenneth M. Sayre and 
Frederick J. Crosson (University of Notre Dame 
Press, Notre Dame, Indiana, 1963). In the at- 
tempt to bring both philosophers and computer 
scientists into the argument, a lively kind of de- 
bate runs throughout the book. The theme is 
that philosophers might help the computer tech- 
nologists see that their task is more complex 
than they dream, that one cannot develop a ma- 
chine to simulate mental processes that are not 
yet understood by either scientist or philosopher. 
7 weights dot the pages of the 


‘And some heavy í 
book—Rapaport, Scriven, Newell, Mackay, Sayre, 


ete. 

A neat small book it is, full to the brim with 
our accumulated understanding of the creative 
process—Creativity: Progress and Potential, edited 
by Calvin Taylor (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1964). This is a summary of the re- 
search on the criteria of creativity, predicting it, 
training for it, ete. The authors are productive, 
visible men in the field—Taylor, Brogden, Hol- 
land, McPherson, Sprecher, and Torrance. The 
book is a gold mine of information in capsule 
form, with a bibliography of 725 items, 

Counseling Psychology in Japan. In the sum- 
mer of 1963, the Editor of the Journal received 
a request from Professor Hiroshi Ito of Yokohama 
National University for permission to reprint in 
translated form 16 articles from the Journal of 
Counseling Psychology for his third and fourth 
volumes of Readings in Counseling Psychology. 
Earlier correspondence was examined and the as- 
sistance of Dr. Kaoru Yamamoto was secured 
in translating the prefatory matter for Volumes I 
and II. The following amazing picture presented 
itself. Professor Ito expects to publish (this 


. 
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spring) Volume III of a five-volume series on 
counseling, each consisting of from 20 to 30 trans- 
lations from the American literature. Volume 3 
Foundations, (1960) has 18 readings of which 
five are from J.Co.P.; Volume Il, Theoretical Is- 
sues, (1962) has 29 articles of which 22 are from 
J.Co.P.; Volume III, Processes of Counseling and 
Volume IV, Methodology (anticipated) will con- 
tain 43 articles of which 16 will be from J.Co.P. 
Thus into the Japanese literature goes the theory 
and research of 58 different American writers 
(contributing two or more articles each to the 
first four Volumes are Arbuckle, Bordin, Danskin, 
Curran, Gendlin, Mowrer, Rogers, Shoben, Sny- 
'der, Strupp, Thorne, Williamson, and Walker). 
* 


_ Change in Personality Test Scores During Col- 
lege. Lawrence H. Stewart, University of Caii- 
fornia, 2-11-63, 


Client Preferences for Affective or Cognitive 
Counselor Characteristics and First Interview Be- 
havior, Harry A. Grater, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 7-1-63. 

Relationship of Values to the Perception of 
Activities Involved in an Occupation. Lois E, 
Olive, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 7-22-63, 


The Relationship Between Values and Perceived 
Problems. William R. Fishburn, University of 
Arizona and Paul King, University of Missouri, 
7-23-63, 

Vocational Interest Characteristics of Abnormal 
Personalities. G, Derwood Carnes, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Houston, Texas, 9-27-63, 


Further Validation of a Counseling Readiness 


Scale. Alfred B, Heilbrun, Jr., State University of 
Iowa. 10-1-63, + 


A Factor Analysis of the Occupational Choice 
a es o£ Counselors. Richard E, Schutz and 
ilbert - Mazer, Arizona Stat i ity. 
10-11-63. at ate University. 
Anxiety Level, Need ‘for C 
Improvement in an Operationa 
U. S. Employment 
D. Auvenshine, University of 


Self-Concept of College Women S 

with Their Concept of Ideal Woman an ee 
Ideal Woman. Anne Steinmann, New York Clinic 
for Mental Health, Joseph Levi, New York, New 
York and David J. Fox, Teachers College, Colum: 
bia University. 10-23-63, 


The Effectiveness of Two Study Habits Inven- 
tories in Predicting Consistent Over- > Under- , 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Ito not only has undertaken this enormous task 
of editing and translation (and a creditable job - 
of translation says Yamamato), but he has also 
translated Robinson’s Principles and Procedures in 
Student Counseling and Patterson’s Counseling 
and Psychotherapy, written two books of his we 
on counseling and co-edited two others! Ear i 
(1954) my Student Personnel Work in Gallet 
was translated into Japanese and soon to come 
a translation of The Counselor in a Changing 
World by Professor Michael Kobayashi. ae 

Counseling and Counseling Psychology is being 
introduced into Japan with vigor! 


Manuscripts Accepted for Publication 


A 
and Normal Achievement in College. ae 
De Sena, John Carroll University. 10-29- Seman- 

Cross-Cultural Communication and the of AL 
lic Differential. E, R. Oetting, University 
berta, Canada. 11-13-63. 


3 Jation- 
Three Dimensions of Counselor Encan i erett 
Norman Kagan, Michigan State 
11-15-63. r 


Magoo™ 
Innovations in Counseling. Thomas M.N 


University of Maryland. 11-22-63. pee 
A Comparison of Student and Protesi oas " 

tige Ranking of Jobs in Psychology. T as Mis- 

Porter and Thomas E. Cook, University 

souri. 11-22-63, Jing ° 
Effects of Brief Vocational Conn ash- 

Temporal Orientation. Norman J. Matu wer Tim 


Pres- 


ington University and Roy E. Warman 91-65 
othy C. Brock, Iowa State University: Ibert S. 
Counseling and the Ages of ais Unive” 
Thompson, Teachers College, Colum r 
sity. 12-4-63. cology" 
The Current Status of Counseling Psych -9-63 
Ralph F. Berdie, University of Minnesota. runction 
Psychotherapeutic Improvement z, “therapist 
of Communication and Adoption © M Maw?” 
Values. A, W. Landfield and M. M- 
University of Missouri. 12-17-63. Ff pilt” 
Ideology and Counselor Encapsulation 
Schwebel, New York University. 12-2 op 


somnifiehs tal 
Effects of Different College Environ’ gents 


the Vocational Choices of High Aptitude J olars h? 
Alexander W. Astin, National Merit 7 
Corporation. 12-27-63. q Time re 

Counselor Competence, Interest, ay o! Not 
spective. Jerome M. Sattler, University < 
Dakota. 1-6-64. 
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The Productive Years of Counseling Psychologists 


The age at which the Ph.D. is earned has increased over the past decades, oo 
due to increased requirements for the degree and to intervening activities such as cel 
ing in the armed forces. Because psychology doctorates are presently (1950-57 ) gn ight 
at 3l years of age, Pressey believes that some creative years are lost. While it ak 
be argued that graduate work and creative professional contributions are not an = 5 
ical, few students are active in professional organizations or publish before the Pb. 
degree is earned. Clark found that “s 
tween the baccalaureate and doctor. 
Pressey notes that 25 recent APA pr 

Since Division 17 members ten 


cation at higher levels. Finally when teaching certificat 
before an individual can go on to e 
tion, 


ki ' ; increasing 
aming seems likely to continue because ma situa 
o: 


nt 

m requires almost half-time internship ists see 
ke 

employment in university settings additional] internship requirements there seem a 

Ph.D. program to a minimum of five or six years. Are we begi an 

to turn out people who are past the peak of their contributing years? Peterson ajor 

fifth of present graduates of APA-approved con other 

training programs do not belong to APA and three-fifths of the rest do noe mem- 

to join any division of APA; Kelly has noted that three-fourths of Division To me 

nts); 


, 5 jons pr? 
As professional statesmen we need to change this trend. Can a public relation’ + it 


: so 
loped so undergraduates become aware of our field earlier an ur- 


enc? 
tor an graduate training programs be changed so students te pefore 
aged to participate in Professional organizations, do research and publish article o elim- 
graduation? Can many types of prerequisite work experiences of indirect value 5 g 


inated? Attention needs to be given to starting the contributing lives of counseling 
chologists much earlier, R 
F. P. 
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Change in Personality Test Scores During College 


Lawrence H. Stewart 
University of California? 


A study was made of changes in personality test scores on 3 inventories 
over a period of 4 years. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values and the Omnibus Personality Inventory 
were administered to a group of college freshmen and to the same group 
as seniors. Multivariate procedures of analysis indicated highly significant 


changes in means over the 4 years while the factor structure underlying 
the inventories remained relatively constant. 


an 


aa. ape relevant literature indicates a 
nonintell interest in relationships between 
as mea €ctive personality characteristics, 
aspects sured by inventories, and several 
appears of kollege success. This interest 
of relati to center around two main types 
re a ai One type deals with the 
teristics ps between personality charac- 
educati and choice of college, nature of 
cess oo and vocational goals and suc- 
ittle Students in attaining these goals. 
type fee evidence is available on this 
Ocus pe ationship, although it is a major 
2 Cens Studies now being conducted by 
tion of er for the Study of Higher Educa- 
of the University of California, and 


Carlie 
1956)" at Vassar College (Sanford et al., 


e . cond type of relationship involves 

ie A °ssible effects of the college exper- 

Sty ie the personality characteristics of 
Weer s. That is to say, during the college 
Variab] are there meaningful changes on 
toriesp op measured by personality inven- 

h ing on Wo major reviews of studies bear- 
differe this question have resulted in quite 
Surye nt conclusions. After an exhaustive 
lege Y of the literature on change in col- 
tath students, Jacob (1957) reached the 


er pessimisti i l- 
mis that the co. 

= tic conclusion 

F tud 

Scho Udy was supported by a grant from the 
aS e r d through 


Teg, of Educa; a 
“Ou; cation. Tests were sco) € 
Ela of the Center for the Study of Higher 
; lon, University of California, Berkeley. 


lege has little impact on values and person- 
ality attributes. In a more recent review, 
Webster et al. (1961) concluded that there 
are systematic and meaningful personality 
changes occurring during the college years. 

The present report is based on a longi- 
tudinal study, begun in 1957, of the cor- 
relates of changes in a group of university 
students. Underlying the study were three 
assumptions. First, meaningful changes in 
scores on personality inventories do occur; 
second, these changes are related to certain 
characteristics a student possesses when he 
enters college; and third, the changes are 
related somehow to a student’s college ex- 
periences. 

The data presented in this report are 
concerned with two aspects of changes in 
scores: (1) significance of changes in 
means, and (2) stability of factor structure 
over a four-year period. The data were 
analyzed with respect to the following 
questions: Were the observed changes in 
the mean scores statistically significant? 
Were observed changes of sufficient nature 
to alter the factor structure underlying the 
inventories? 


Procedure 


Method and Sample 

In the fall of 1957, 287 entering freshmen 
at the University of California volunteered 
to participate in a four-year study of their 
“adjustment” to the University. Each sub- 
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ject took an extensive battery of tests and 
completed a lengthy questionnaire designed 
to obtain information about his background 
experiences and about his future plans and 
aspirations. The tests were repeated during 
the spring semester of 1961. A total of 42 
subjects were removed subsequently from 
the sample because they had been incor- 
rectly classified as freshmen, or they re- 
fused to participate in follow-up phases of 
the study, or they left the University and 
did not reply to requests for follow-up in- 
formation. Of the remaining 245 subjects, 
complete test data were available for 89— 
47 males and 42 females. These 89 subjects, 
then, constitute the sample on which this 
report is based. , 


Instruments 


The inventories administered to the sub- 
jects included the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank (SVIB), the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory (OPI) and the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey Study of Values (AVL). 

Only the nonoccupational scales of the 
SVIB—Interest Maturity (IM), Occupa- 
tional Level (OL), Masculinity-Femininity 
(MF) and Specialization Level (SL)—were 
analyzed in this study. The first three 
scales are well-known and will not be 
described. The SL Scale was developed by 
Holmen (Strong & Tucker, 1952) to differ- 
entiate between medical specialists and 
nonspecialists. Since medical interests were 
common to specialists and nonspecialists, 
Holmen contended that the medical factor 
was eliminated from the scale. What re- 
mains is a measure of willingness to nar- 
row one’s vocational activities as required 
of any specialists, regardless of field of 
endeavor. He presented some evidence in 
support of his contention, 

The six subscales of the AVL are well- 
known and need not be described here. 

The OPI was developed by the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, Uni- 
versity of California (Heist & Williams 
1957) for the study of college populations. 
The edition of the instrument utilized in 
this study was composed of 18 subscales 
taken from a number of other instruments 
and from the research literature. Seven of 


Lawrence H. Stewart 


the scales—Lie (L), Validity (F), Correc- 
tion (K), Hysteria (HY), Psychopathic 
Deviate (PD), Schizophrenia (SC) and — 
Hypomania (MA)—were borrowed directly 
from the MMPI. Brief descriptions of the 
other eleven scales, taken from the original 
manual, are presented below: 


The Social Introversion Scale (SI) was 
developed by Drake (Drake & Thiele, 1948) 
using MMPI items. High scorers have rela- 
tively little interest in people; low scorers, 

a great deal. 

The Thinking Introversion Scale (Th 
developed by Evans and McConnell (194 ) 
was incorporated into the OPI panne - 
change except that the format of respons® 
was altered to accommodate true-false typ? 
of answers. High scorers tend to be me 
ested in reflective thought of an abstrac f 
nature. Low scorers show a tendency 
overt action; their thinking is dominate 
by objective considerations. sie 

The Responsibility Scale (R) was Er 
inally developed by Gough, McClosky, a k 
Meehl (1952) as a measure of respons 
ity along a continuum of social adi y" 
High scorers tend to be seen as plan be 
resourceful and concerned with social = 
moral issues; low scorers, as immatur® 
lazy and impulsive. co) 

The Complexity of Outlook Scale A 
(Barron, 1953) was developed to om- 
guish between persons reacting to the ¢ at- 
plexity of the environmental stimulus k f 
terns and those reacting to pan 
greater simplicity. High scorers tend t Jow 
described as independent and erealivls gd 
scorers, as conservative, compliant r 
ready to accept authority and mo ; A 

The Originality Scale (O) was deve ed 
at the Institute of Personality and Rese‘ 
(Barron, 1955). High scorers are ch 
ized as being independent in ju oink 
loving freedom of expression an ji 
novelty of insight. i tb J 

The Authoritarian Scale (FA) = th 
45/40 form which was adapted 10% er 
original research on the authoritarian ess 
sonality (Adorno et al., 1950). High 5° jen- 
tend to be associated with in-grouP 
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‘ation and to be identified with power. Low 
Scorers are relatively more flexible and 
democratic in their thinking. 
_ The Social Maturity Scale (SM) is a 60- 
item form of a scale developed at Vassar 
by Webster et al. (1957). It was derived 
Partially from the FA scale but scored in 
f the opposite direction. High scorers tend to 

e more culturally sophisticated and more 
self-confident than do those with low 
Scores, 

The Impulse Expression Scale (IE) is a 

0-item form of a scale developed at Vassar 
(Sanford et al., 1956) under the title of the 

Scale.” High scorers tend to be impatient 
and impulsive; low scorers, reserved and 
dignified, 

The Development Status Scale (DS) is 
an adaptation, a somewhat longer version, 
ot a scale also developed at Vassar. It was 

‘vised to measure differences between 
freshmen and seniors. College seniors are 
Characterized as being more flexible and 
© erant of ambiguity and more tolerant of 
others than are freshmen. 

The Dominance and Confidence Scale 
(DC is a 52-item version of still another 
Scale developed at Vassar (Webster et al., 


195 3 5 

` as wile High scorers tend to see themselves 
s leaders within groups and in various 
Ocial situations, 


"i 


it The Ego Strength Scale (ES) is a 31- 

“m form of a scale developed originally 
of arron (1953) to predict the responses 
if Psychoneurotic patients to poner 
p7. High scorers tend to be characterized 
i Y terms such as alert, adventurous, re- 
| to eeful and responsible. Low scorers tend 
' e 


nerly dependent, affected, mild and man- 


Tir instruments were aned 
ë ecause they appear to mea E 
ie or characteristics which should bs 
adj” related to a student’s success 0 
tl sstment in college. At the same time, 
© Scales measure variables which should 
col “ject to extensive modification through 
$ to G8e experiences. A possible exception 
i soal S latter point would be the Strong 
man>, Which have been found to be re- 
“tkably stable for college-age subjects. 


Analyses of Data 

The significance of changes in mean vec- 
tors for males and females was determined 
by means of Hotelling’s T? for one sample 
composed of differences between pre- and 
postscores. Similarity of factor structure 
over the four years was determined by 
means of canonical correlation. 


Findings 
The findings have been organized and 


discussed according to the two questions 
posed in the introduction. 


Table 1 


Means and Test-Retest Correlations Over 
4-Year Period (N = 89) 


Test-Retest 


Variable Means Correlation 
Freshmen 4 Years Later Over 4 Years 

OPI 

L 4.01 3.99 40 
F 1.54 1.2 LY 
k 14.98 16.06 56 
HY 21,75 22.17 39 
PD 21.60 29 
SC 26.84 37 
MA 19.79 51 
SI 25.18 65 
T 41,97 4 
R 40.28 .56 
co 16.29 41 
o 25.16 53 
FA 6.15 58 
SM 30.66 50 
IE 20.89 55 
DS 24.52 54 
DC 33.58 .59 
ES 23.46 23 
AVL 

T 44.72 45.26 71 
E 37.36 36.49 57 
A 38.75 42.89 73 
S 37.21 37.40 54 
P 40.74 41.82 67 
R 40.99 36.01 64 
SVIB 

IM 50.66 55.61 .65 
OL 56.07 53.01 35 
MF 40.63 38.75 87 
SL 42.12 49.33 42, 


Were the Observed Changes in Means over 
the Four-Year Period Statistically Signifi- 
cant? 

As shown in Table 1, the relatively low 
test-retest correlations for a number of the 
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scales indicate a lack of stability and, 
hence, considerable variation in scores. Un- 
doubtedly, the relatively low test-retest 
correlations can be explained partly in 
terms of low scale reliability. Yet inspection 
of the differences in means indicates that 
the apparent changes are similar to those 
that might be expected on the basis of 
previous research and/or that one might 
wish for as an outcome of a college educa- 
tion. It is noted, for example, that students 
tended to show a decrease in authoritarian- 
ism and an increase in developmental status 
and reflective thinking. 

Probably the traditional t tests for differ- 
ences between correlated means would in- 
dicate that the changes in means over the 
four-year period would be statistically sig- 
nificant. However, analyses of specific 
changes in mean scores without regard for 
change in the total profile of mean scores 
may be misleading. Harris (1962) has de- 
scribed a number of problems in analyzing 
such profiles by univariate procedures. 
Ryan (1959) has shown that the experimen- 
tal error rates increase with the number 
of comparisons to be made among experi- 
mental variables. Consider, also, the nature 
of the multivariate instruments used in this 
study. On the ipsative scales of the AVL, 
changes in scores on one scale must be re- 
flected in changes on other scales, Because 
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of item overlap on the scales of the OPI 
and of the SVIB, correlations between 
scores on various scales and changes 10 
mean scores on these scales of each inven- 
tory would be spuriously correlated. 

In that Hotelling’s T? provides an over- 
all measure of significance of changes 1? 
mean vectors, it is the most appropriate 
available technique for determining i 
nificance of changes in mean scores on MU- 
tivariate instruments such as those used 1 
this study. T?s were computed for ea 
inventory. The data were analyzed separate- | 
ly for each sex. Because of the ipsative | 
nature of the AVL scores, i.e. the sum o 
the six scores must total 240, the ag 
Scale was arbitrarily eliminated from 
analysis. Otherwise the AVL scores wou 
have yielded a singular matrix for W 
there is no T? solution. 

The findings are shown in Table 2. ge 
the four years, changes in mean u S 
were significant well beyond the .01 le 
for all three inventories. i T’s 

Scales contributing to the significant i 
are shown in Table 3. For females, Cais 
in means significant at the .05 level W 
noted for 17 of the 27 scales; for mens 4 
out of 27. According to the descriptio? a 
the OPI scales, over the four years wor, 
tended to become more interes ght 
people, more interested in reflective th 


Table 2 


Hotelling T? for One Sample Based on Differences 
Between Pre- and Post-Scores 


Observed T2 


df Critical T2* Decision 
at .01 Level 

Females AVL 34.368 5 19.72 Significant 
37 

Males AVL 26.493 5 19.11 Significant 
42 

Females OPI 438.667 18 85.79 Significant 
24 

Males OPI 206.872 18 75.23 Significant 
29 

Females SVIB 63.458 4 16.62 Significant 
88 

Males = SVIB 36.025 4 16.20 Significant 

ee 

*Cri — (rk 
sol nk  ¥ Where F has k and n-k degrees of freedom. p 


—— 
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Table 3 


Significance of Difference in Changes in Mean Over a 
Four Year Period (From T? Analysis) 


Females (N = 42) 


Males (N = 47) 


Lower* Upper* Decision at 7 Lower* Upper* Decision at 
X,-X, Limit Limit .05 level X,-X, Limit Limit .05 level 
OPI L 715 073 1357 Significant -596 -1.210 018 = 
F .190  —.167 .547 — 468 ~.031 pan 
K -547 -1.660 .566 = -1.554 -2.995 Significant 
HY 4299 -991 1.849 = -1.170 -2.362 as 
PD 619 -740 1.978 = -.021 -1.888 = 
SC 2.071 300 3.842 Significant -404 -1.904 = 
MA 1.595 ‘172 3.018 Significant 1.043 ~.186 = 
SI 2.596 358 4.819 Significant -404 -8.219 = 
T -4833 -7.107 -1.559 Significant -2.234 -4.863 : ve 
R 762 -2.074 .550 = -1.078  -8.274 ~.682 Significant 
co 452 -4.801 -2.103 Significant -1.276 -2.375 -177 Significant 
O -1.572 -2856  -.290 Significant =170 =S 978 chs 
FA 3.095 1.977 4.218 Significant 2.106 835 3.877 Significant 
SM 2.619 .873 4.365 Significant 3.702 1.784 5.620 Significant 
IE 1.047 -1.347 344l — 2.489 .089 4.889 Significant 
DS -4.072 -6.078 -2.066 Significant -1.085 -2.789 618 a 
DC -4690 -6.970 -2.410 Significant 426 -1.994 2.846 a 
ES -2.452 -3.462 -1.442 Significant -277 -1.239 685 = 
AVL T 1977 479 41 — 638 -1.776 3.052 = 
E -191 -2.822 2.440 = 2.000 -.682 4.682 = 
A -4881 -7.627 -1.135 Significant -8.809 -6.703 -915 Significant 
P  -1.643. -4.385 1.099 — -745 -3.076 1586 — 
R 6500 2571 10.429 Significant 3.596 588 6.604 Significant 
SVIg IM ae ~ g _1917 Lane 
5.547 9-7. -8.586  Signiifcant -4.277 6.637 1.917 Significant 
OL 1083 oe 6.173 Significant 2.170 378 3.962 Significant 
MF 429 -2251 3.109 ER 3.170 .210 6.180 Significant 
-3.766 -9.528 1.996 Bi 


-5.112 


SL -11.048 -16.984 -5112 


Significant 


k 7y i V2 4 52 
Confidence interval is determined by the formula (X,-X,) + y Faa VN, S, + S 


The h: 


lower ji 


‘Ypothesis tested is 
mits includes "2er0; then the difference 


o; 
a n abstract nature, more independent, 
See n lexible, and more adventurous and to 
teng emselyes more as leaders. The males 
; ed to become more concerned with so- 
and Ps moral issues, more independent 
Both Omewhat more impulsive or impatient. 
lesg males and females became somewhat 
Seal authoritarian, as measured by the FA 
a A somewhat puzzling trend is the de- 
e S for both sexes in mean SM scores, 
PA M Scale being inversely related to the 
Scale, 
à indicated by changes in mean scores 


OQ 
Various scales of the AVL, both men 


ans is zero, If the interval between the upper and 


en me 
that the differen hetwenaidered to be insignificant. 


and women tended to become more 
oriented toward the aesthetic aspects of 
their environment and less toward the quest 
of the meaning of life, as measured by the 
Religious Scale. 

On the SVIB, both males and females 
showed an increase in mean scores on the 
IM Scale, and a decrease in OL scores 
Interests of the males became somewhat 
less masculine. As indicated by the increase 
in mean SL scores, the interests of women 
became significantly more like those of 
males who have entered some field of 
specialization. 
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Was the Factor Structure Underlying the 
Scales Altered Over the Four-Year Span? 

Bereiter (1962) has raised the question 
as to whether changes in students’ scores 
which result in low test-retest stability may 
not reflect changes in the factor structure 
of the instruments. Certainly, from the large 
number of low test-retest correlations in 
Table 1, such changes in structure could 
be possible. Also, although inspection of 
the pretest and posttest intercorrelation 
matrices indicated that, in general, cor- 
relations among scales that were high as 
freshmen were still high and in the same 
direction four years later, there appeared 
to be some changes in the magnitudes of 
the intercorrelations. Were these changes, 
then, of sufficient magnitude to alter ap- 
preciably the factor structure underlying 
the instruments? 

As indicated earlier, similarity of factor 
structure was determined by means of can- 
onical correlation. Canonical correlation, 
described in Anderson (1958), produces a 
maximum correlation between linear com- 
posites of two sets of multivariate scores— 
with the data in this study, one set of 
multivariate scores administered at two dif- 
ferent times. This analysis provides the first 
canonical correlation. Then a second set of 
linear combinations is located, indepen- 
dent of the first linear composites, so as to 
yield the next highest correlation. The pro- 
cess is continued until correlation of addi- 
tional linear combinations ceases to yield 
significant information about the relation- 
ships between the two sets of variables. A 
high canonical correlation indicates similar- 
ity of factor structure for pre- and post- 
tests. As in the T? analysis, and for the 
same reason, the Social Scale was elim- 
inated arbitrarily from the analysis of the 
AVL scores. 

The first canonical for the AVL was .76: 
for the SVIB, .89; and for the OPI, 90, 
Thus the factor structure for these three 
inventories was quite stable over the four- 
year span. 

If the canonical correlations are high 
factor loadings of the component scales on 
the canonical variates can be obtained by 
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premultiplying the intercorrelation matrix 
(Raa) for the predictor variables (pretests) 
and the matrix (Rss) for the criterion 
variables (posttests) by the transpose of 
their respective weight matrices (A’ and B’) 
obtained from the canonical analyses. When 
the canonical correlations are smaller, a 
more appropriate procedure would be to 
pre-multiply the correlations matrix for the 
pretests (Raa) by the transpose of its 
weight matrix (A’) and the matrix of inter- 
correlations between pre- and _posttests 
(Ran) by the same weights.2 The latter 
procedure was used with the data reporte 
in this study. The above multiplications 
can be represented as follows: A’Ras aP 
A’Ras. 

The obtained factor loadings can be 
plotted in the same manner as typical fac- 
tor loadings. Since the two sets of loadings 
are in the same space they can be super 
imposed on the same plot. Differences 1 
any two points for a single scale represen 
the amount of shift in factor structure or 
that scale over the four-year perio a 
least for the canonical variates being 
plotted. 

Plots of the first two canonical correla” 
tions for each of the three inventories a 
shown in Figures 1, 2 and 3, respective i 
Note that the loadings for each 0 rue 
scales are quite similar over the time 1 
val. 


Conclusions 


With reference to the two que 
posed at the beginning of this repo 
following conclusions appear to be jus 


First, over the four-year span, app e 
ha 


stions 


scores over-all on these three 
instruments. For the most part, the 
in mean scores on specific scales © ht be 
inventory are in the direction that 4 an 
expected, if a college education p 
impact on the types of variables asses> 


ee oor dures 

’The mathematical basis for these a of 
has been derived by Walter R. Stellwa pein% 
Michigan State University. His work 
prepared for publication. 


ia 
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me No. 2 
R t *10 +10 +12 
{ oF 
ie 
47 wg [+18 14 s2 
18 s3 H4 
| +3 
+17 
if 
#17 
+ 7 
Loadings from pretest intercorrela- | 
tions 
* Lo Š 
adings from correlations between _| 
te~ and posttests 1P 


Fig. 1. Plot of factor loadings for first two cano: 


ing or 


I scales; 
l~y, ‘ 
4—Hy 7—MA 

ae 5—PD s—SI 1 

Sk 6—5 9T 1 
th ; 
char instruments. Second, despite the 
corre Ses in mean scores and in test-retest 
ach tions, the factor structure underlying 
Stab] Ot the instruments remained quite 


© over the four-year span. 
izin 2ution should be exercised in pme 
Mitte rom the findings of this study. A 3 
fain) ‘lly, the sample was small and was a 
able Omogeneous group of academically 
ù University students. However, the find- 
ang Would indicate that, on these tests 
a subjects similar to those used in 


nical variates on the OPI. Numbers refer to follow- 


0—R 13—Fa 16—DS 
1—CO 14—SM 17—DC 
2—0 15—IE 18—ES 


this study, it is possible to study changes 
in scores without being concerned that the 
underlying meaning of the scales will 
change markedly at the same time. 


Received February 11, 1963. 
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Comment 


looked upon this work of Stewart with in- 
terest because it offers needed hope that 
values in personality are modified through 
work in college. Stewart’s success where 
many have failed causes me to speculate 
in particular about his technique. 
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Values may change in college in two 
regards as Stewart notes. On the one hand 
the centers of the groups may occupy dif- 
ferent places in the space spanned by the 
variables of value on two different assess- 
ments of those values. On the other hand, 
the centers may remain fixed upon reassess- 
ment but individuals may shift their posi- 
tions. Therefore it is necessary to test both 
such possibilities as Stewart so percep- 
tively did. Interaction between these two 
main effects may also exist, of course. A 
test of such interaction does not appear 
to be available at the present time. 


Significance tests of the differences 
among the means of several groups of 
subjects in terms of multiple measurements 
(e.g, Hotelling’s T? test which Stewart ap- 
plied) are now becoming a more estab- 
lished part of procedure in psychological 
research as they should. Therefore, I will 
not comment further on this aspect of 
Stewart’s work. 


The intriguing aspect of Stewart’s tech- 
nique is that he turns the procedure of 
canonical correlation analysis into a means 
for study of the modification of individual 
variability in values which is associated 
with a college education. Although the 
mathematical development of his procedure 
is not available to me at the moment, in- 
tuitively the procedure seems sound. Per- 
haps I can further sensitize your intuitions 
on this problem. 


When two sets of measurements are 
available for each person in a group, the 
canonical correlation coefficient indicates 
the relationship between a linear composite 
of each of the sets of measurements. Pairs 
of such composites, i.e, the canonical 
variates, are available for each of the rela- 
tive maxima of the characteristic equation 
of the canonical variation between the two 
sets of original measurements. Theoretically 
the pairs of canonical variates can be as 
numerous as the number of variables in the 
smaller of the two sets of original variables 
(The multiple correlation coefficient is a 
special case of canonical variation in which 


one of the sets of variables contains only 
a single variable.) 
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Stewart's achievement is to convert the 
canonical vectors in his canonical analysis 
of the relationship between value assess- 
ments made in the early and late periods of 
college attendance into factor vectors, a 
possibility of which I was formerly uP 
aware, The conversion of a canonical vector 
into a factor vector seems to be ge 
plished by the premultiplication of each hd 
two panels of correlations among the me 
inal variables by an appropriate ganoù 
vector. In this case the panels of correla” 
tions used were (1) the intercorrelations * 
the scores in the early period of collegi a 
and (2) the correlations of those a ne 
scores with their counterparts in the =a 
period of college. These latter correlati a 
are influenced both by the unreliability 5 
the tests in use and the modifications W eo 
accompany college attendance. In ae an 
case, converted factor vectors were ar ee 
in terms of both the matrix of ct ae 
of original scores and of the matrix © stra” 
relations of the early and late Ce 
tions of the tests, a fact indicating tha od: 
factor structure of the tests was not ™ i 
fied because of the events of a college © 
cation. 


n atical 
Without recourse to the mathem 


à pes 
development, I do not know whieh g- 
of factors are obtained by Stewarts his 
cedure. Such concern is not relevad! o s 
study, however, because the emp? are $° 
dication is that the converted vectors would 
similar in each instance under test. It ; 


scores 
‘ing 


college attendance and that this 
acted fairly uniformly among 
uals. 


d: 
5 e stu! 
Stewart offers a new path into th yhic? 


z ; it zi 
of changes in value in pasni Ta we 
accompany education. I suspec t bis 


would do well to think more @ a a 

procedures and to bring them to or 

frequently upon problems of this y 
David V. Tiedeman d quel 
Fellow, Center for Advanc¢ pe 
in the Behavioral Sciences pittt” 


Special Fellow, Nationa 
of Mental Health 
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Counseling and the Ages of Mant 


Albert S. Thompson 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Counseling in the 1960's draws upon four areas of psychological knowl- 
edge: (1) characteristics of mental health, (2) nature of human develop- 
ment, (3) functioning of the self-concept, (4) nature of decision making. 
The counselor helps the client achieve maturity, productivity and satisfac- 
tion and to play effective and satisfying family, work and community 
roles. To do this the counselor must understand the developmental signifi- 
cance of behavioral patterns and must be able to help the client not only 
to make appropriate decisions and plans but also to develop problem 
solving facility and independence. Applications of these counseling prin- 
ciples are made to vocational counseling at the five stages of vocational 


development. 


Pa his is a personal document, In it, I will 

me es t to pull together what appear to 

con © be the current substantive bases of 
'nseling in the 1960’s and to point out 

i ix implications for counseling at succes- 
© stages of vocational development. 


Substantive Bases of Counseling 


à t seems to me that there are four large 
Teas of 
are 


Selors 


nt (3) the functioning of the self-con- 
Ptand (4) the nature of decision-making. 
ig ist: counseling and mental health. It 
Xiomatic that the goal of the client (and 
is the Counselor in working with the client) 
fal ha attainment and maintenance of men- 
isti ealth. One of the variables which early 
fe guished the counseling psychologist 
other clinically oriented psychologists 
his emphasis upon the clienť’s assets anc 
in PtOgress towards some life goal; this 
and peat to the diagnosis of pathology 
~p treatment of mental difficulties. 
Ps Presidential Address, Division of Counseling 
tology, Annual Meeting of American Psy- 


c 
logical iati i ia, Pennsylvania 
August re eas Philadelphia, y. > 


Several weeks ago, at a seminar for coun- 
seling psychologists and trainees at a Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, I asked each 
person what he thought would be the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a mentally 
healthy thirty-year old man. Following are 
some of the criteria mentioned: 


1. satisfaction from daily living 

2. appropriate career progress 

3, basic confidence in the future, both for him- 
self and for the world in general 

4. some form of stable interpersonal relationship 

5. belief in some set of principles giving mean- 
ing to his existence 

6. ability to assert feelings appropriate to the 
situation 

7. awareness of assets and liabilities 

8. a sense of direction, i.e., goals reasonably de- 
fined, both occupational and personal 

9. the taking of instrumental behavior leading 
toward his goals 

10. ability to deal constructively with life situa- 


tion anxieties 

In summary, this hypothetical 30-year 
old mentally healthy male could be char- 
acterized as a mature person living a life 
which is socially productive and yielding 
personal satisfaction, Or one could say that 
the mentally healthy young adult has suf- 
ficient understanding of himself and his 
environment to play an effective and satis- 
fying role in his family, in his work and 
in his community. 
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Second: counseling and developmental 
psychology. As mentioned above, a char- 
acteristic of mental health is maturity. 
Maturity, of course, is a relative term; we 
can say that a ten year old is “mature for 
his age.” The counseling psychologist there- 
fore needs to be an expert on human de- 
velopment. He needs to know what kinds 
of behaviors are appropriate in terms of a 
person’s age, background experiences and 
environmental demands, He needs to know 
what kinds of experiences both within and 
outside the counseling room will facilitate 
movement toward the goals appropriate 
for that person. He needs to know whether 
it is better to reduce the gap between what 
is demanded of a given individual and 
what that individual is able to perform by 
(1) raising the level of performance or 
by (2) lowering the level of demands. He 
needs to know whether attitudes and be- 
haviors exhibited by the individual are 
“normal” for that person’s developmental 
stage or whether they represent a kind of 
retardation and, if so, whether the retarda- 
tion is symptomatic of the maximum poten- 
tial of the individual or whether it is a 
temporary condition which can be compen- 
sated for. 

As one looks back over the history of 
the provision of counseling services, it is 
apparent that the typical counselor knows 
most about and has had most experience in 
working with the teen-age and young-adult 
groups, an outcome of the fact that counsel- 
ing services have most frequently been 
located in educational settings. This is 
understandable and even desirable, since 
these groups are in the growth period when 
adult patterns of behavior are being es- 
tablished and when the individual is still 
relatively malleable. However, the post- 
World War II expansion of counseling 
services has been in both directions, i.e., 
both down into the earlier ages, namely 
junior high and elementary grades, and up- 
ward into middle age and the older age 
groups. It is rather anomalous that we have 
more basic information about the develop- 
mental problems of the teen-ager and of 
the 60-70 year old faced with adjustment 
to old age than we have of the 30-50 year 
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old, yet this latter age group is in the 
period of maximum contribution to society. 
In addition, this 30-50 year old period is 
the one in which there is the maximum 
interaction among the three basic areas of 
life and when family, work and community 
responsibilities are all of major importance 
and are in a sense competing for the psy- 
chological energies of the individual. 


Third: counseling and the self. Much a 
the psychological literature since Worte 
War II has been organized around the 
term “self.” We read of the developing 
self-concept, of self-understanding, of as 
actualization, of self-acceptance, of = à 
rejection, of self-fulfillment, of self-identi Á 
Man is obviously more than a mere colle d 
tion of independent responses to ae 
stimuli. There is in man a unity, a “pian 
ing of behavior resulting from a jitearen 
of needs which grows out of some, Li rs 
value system and motivates the individua 18 
behavior at various levels of conscio" 
awareness. 


coun- 


Although one of the major goals of r 
seling is to help the individual arrive = g 
better understanding of himself, his got ie 
his needs and the drives which un ae 
his behaviors, there are various ane 
understanding, and I for one do not eth 
that one necessarily needs to aes 
fully the primary causes of one’s pa 
In career planning, for example, A that 
be enough for a given client to Kno al in 
his interest in people is an intellectu” ulti- 
terest in human behavior and in E an ê 
mate betterment of society rather pea : 
desire to work intensively and directly 


vith 

slat 

iy joula 

individuals in terms of their pat el 0 


ver 
needs. It seems to me that the aust’ 
understanding of the why of an inc? hang 


behavior depends upon the need to ot im- 
that behavior. This may be the Mounse 
portant single difference between “peraPy 
ing and psychotherapy, i.e., that in ineffe™” 
the explicit goal is the changing of 3 un” 
tive attitudes and behaviors while 4 p. the 
seling a more frequent objective eper 
maximum utilization of the current 1° ow 
toire of behaviors or the acquisition ° 

or additional behaviors. 
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Fourth: counseling and decision-making. 
If there is one thing that is obvious about 
life in the United States in the 1960's it 
is that the decisions faced by individuals 
in their daily lives are becoming more 
Complex and difficult. We live in an age 
and in a social system which makes maxi- 
mum demands on our decision-making and 
planning abilities. Our democratic society 
is based on the principle that each in- 
dividual has the right to choose. We choose 
Our spouses, our schools, our occupations, 
Sur place of employment, where we are 
to live, our political leaders. The whole 
rationale of our society is that maximum 
Teedom and opportunity for individual de- 
velopment will result in both individual 
and social good so long as there is recipro- 
cal interaction between societal demands 
and individual choice. 

Study of the decision-making or choice 
Process has revealed that the validity of a 

ice is a function of (a) the adequacy 
and accuracy of the information available, 
cic, 2 Understanding of the type of de- 
‘sion appropriate to the situation and (c) 
hes climination or reduction of the influ- 
with of the irrationalities which interfere 

1 Wise decisions. 
ti ty the vocational planning area, par- 
į ularly for the young person, it is becom- 
Ri Mcreasingly difficult for the individual 
giver a useful picture of what life ina 
dil en Occupation involves. Here is a real 
Ben On the one hand, we ask young 
thee to make a “decision” with respect to 
f 3 Occupation they would like to prepare 
han eventually enter, and, on the —— 
Worl d We recognize that the occupationa 
of e is rapidly changing and that much 
ly € Work of the modern world is literal- 

unobservable or unexperienceable by 

“Ng people. 
toy hen I was a youngster in a coal-mining 
in Pennsylvania, I could stop on my 
Ome from school and watch the black- 
the „Working in his shop. I could ride on 
wh c2boose of a freight train with a friend 
lane father worked on the railroad. I went 
dug feet underground to see coal being 

and transported to the surface and I 


Way h 
Smith 
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went ten stories up a colliery and watched 
the coal being processed and graded as 
it worked its way down from floor to 
floor until it was loaded onto railroad cars 
at ground level. Except for the job activi- 
ties of the local bootlegger, I had a fairly 
intimate acquaintance with the life and 
duties of the major occupations in my home 
town. In contrast, many young people to- 
day hardly know what even their own 
fathers do for a living. They may know 
not much more than that he works for a 
certain company and that he leaves on 
the train or a bus in the morning and re- 
turns home in the evening. 

To be useful in decision-making, informa- 
tion must be interpretable and meaningful. 
What we need in vocational planning is a 
description of occupational activities in 
terms close to the experience of the person 
needing the information. What, for ex- 
ample, can a junior high school student do 
with the following job description? “Sets 
up or operates a multiple-spindle drill press 
which simultaneously or in sequence drills, 
reams, counterbores, countersinks, or spot- 
faces a number of holes or depressions in 
metal.” I am glad to report that, as chair- 
man of the Personnel & Guidance Advisory 
Committee of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, I have been quite pleased to observe 
(over the last few years) the concern 
which those responsible for the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook have for the pro- 
vision of occupational information designed 
for and helpful to the lower age levels, 


Another need of the client is to get a 
clearer picture of what level of specificity 
of decision is appropriate for the circum- 
stances. Goals are necessary for motivated 
behavior but they can also be restrictive. 
Human decisions in most life situations in- 
volve more than a mere matching of two 
static sets of data. Instead, we have a 
changing individual and a changing en- 
vironment and the real decision is how to 
plan for change. 

This observation leads us to the point 
that counselors must realize that most hu- 
man decisions are not completely rational. 
Some individuals do not have the tolerance 
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for ambiguity which permits them to make 
a decision which leaves the situation open 
and fluid. They have a need for structure, 
for certainty, for specificity, for closure. 
Herein lies an important challenge for the 
counselor in that he must understand the 
client well enough to know whether the 
client’s mode of handling a problem situa- 
tion represents a fundamental characteristic 
of the individual’s personality or whether 
it is being determined by some relatively 
transitory or changeable factor. 

One of the most difficult diagnoses faced 
by the counselor is the direction of the 
cause-and-effect relationship between be- 
havior and attitude which is operating in 
the client with whom he is working. Can 
he assume that the appropirate behavior 
will automatically follow if the client is 
helped to change his attitude? Or should 
he follow the strategy that the introduction 
of new behaviors into the individual's rep- 
ertoire will result in a change of attitude, 
Conceptually one can dismiss this question 
in somewhat the same manner that most 
of us dismiss the heredity-environment 
question and glibly say it is both and there 
is mutual interaction. But in an individual 
case, the counselor has to make a decision 
as to his counseling strategy. On the one 
hand, he may set up an intensive counsel- 
ing relationship within which the client 
explores in depth his attitudes and their 
probable genesis, Or on the other hand, 
he may help the client set up a plan of 
action designed to develop more effective 
ways of handling a difficult situation so as 
to reduce the crippling anxieties which in 
the past have interfered with success. 
Facilitating Client Growth 

One danger in discussing counseling in 
terms of decision-making or problem- 
solving is the tendency to infer that the 
primary goal of counseling is therefore the 
making of the decision or the solving of 
the problem and that once the decision 
is reached or the problem solved counsel- 
ing is over. Also that if the outcome has 
been successful, the counseling process has 
ipso facto been effective. To conceive of 
‘the counselor as a “problem-solver” or “ad- 
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vice-giver” or “decision-maker” represeni 
a serious neglect of the significant role 0 
the counselor in facilitating the self-de- 
velopment of the individual. In helping 4 
client with a problem or with a decision, 
the counselor’s role is not to provide the 
answer but to help the client to analyze 
the problem, to formulate the critical ques- 
tions, to obtain the relevant iformat 
and to draw wise conclusions. What the 
counselor contributes is his wisdom w 
respect to the problem-solving process, n 
his wisdom with respect to the ea 
In fact, it is quite likely, as Rogers believ s 
that the client is really a better judge i 
what is good for him than is the counsé s : 
even with the latter’s wider experience “ 
presumably greater wisdom. The couns ai 
must therefore structure the helping a 
ess in such a way that it becomes à °° iat 
ing experience for the client and sO 

the client grows in the process. 


A 
This double goal of combining ee 
lution of the immediate problem wit vi ng 
development of a general problems ts 
facility on the part of the client repres® most 
real challenge. Again we can say thal a 
clients have the potential within, e 
selves to solve their own problems als 
unable to mobilize their capacities ge oe 
something in the situation or 1 s from 
selves prevents appropriate oa case 
ever being considered. I remember sare 
of a young boy who was quite ‘Jot an 
wished to become an airplane Fy A 
who overtly demonstrated his in 9 
terest in aviation by spending near ie 
afternoon after school hanging 31° f tbe 


A i g OF 
airport and eyen drawing pict ped pi 


various airplanes. Counseling . really 
to realize, however, that what ^ the 1% 
liked to do was to draw and goat gent?! 
terest in airplanes was somewhat P iyi? 
to his basic interest in artistic “ 0 
per se. js t 

Another function of the counselor arty 


help the client not only to plan fica, 
out but also to interpret the Sig ces s 
of exploratory or try-out epai pay 
Herzberg and his colleagues Q 

demonstrated, job satisfaction is 4 
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of two kinds of variables, viz., those which 
lead toward positive satisfaction and those 
which lead toward feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion. If the satisfiers are not present, the 
individual may still not necessarily have a 
strong negative attitude toward his job. Or 

ewise, if the dissatisfiers are not present, 
the individual still will not necessarily have 
2 Strong positive attitude toward his job. 

Ose familiar with this study may recall 

€ interesting fact that the satisfiers tend 
to: be concerned with the nature of the 
10b, its duties and its demands on the in- 
t Vidual’s capacities while the dissatisfiers 
nh to be concerned with the conditions 
> work, such as physical environment, 
ee pment, supervision, financial rewards, 

© The relevance of this study to the point 
a Makigg is that the counselor needs to 
i R client identify whether his over- 
Com titude toward an occupation is an out- 
selves of experience with the tasks them- 
Ors S or merely with the situational fac- 

Surrounding the tasks. 


a Aoter common danger in counseling 
Q ient po aency to assume that once the 
ing ; as “made up his mind” the counsel- 
if long is done. Decisions require action 
cises 7 ATE to be more than intellectual exer- 
Ounselors are all too familiar with 
nt who responds quickly and intelli- 
situați to the analysis of himself and the 
air] an and who understands, even at â 
Why €ep level, why he is as he is an 

Seep £ behaves as he does and yet cannot 
the o © do anything except talk about R in 
Poingouseling room, As Tyler (1953) has 
“ng Out, there is a difference between 
ion -'Sion” and “indecisiveness.” Indecis- 
form 2 State of mind and in its simplest 
Und means merely that the individual is 
siq ed as to what to do in a particular 
Steno Indecisiveness, however, isa den 
Pen, Stic of the individual which may be 
Shien and difficult to change. Ss 
Teas Clor therefore needs to explore : 
Made» why the client cannot or has no 
finty up his mind. Is it because of uncer- 
hoig about information, or is it a case © 
Wenga Diety with fear of the conse- 
es, or is it symptomatic of a gener- 


S; 
the clie: 
Bently 
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alized immaturity and reluctance to engage 
in independent, self-responsible behavior? 
What the counselor does in such a situation 
will differ considerably depending upon his 
diagnosis of the basic cause or causes for 
the “indecisiveness.” 


Counseling at Life Stages 


In the final section of this paper, I plan 
to select one of the primary life activities 
and point out the relevance for counseling 
of our increasing knowledge of the nature 
of mental health, the decision-making proc- 
ess, the clarification of the self-concept, and 
the facilitation of the developmental proc- 
ess. I plan to do this with respect to voca- 
tional development, since it is in this area 
that I feel most competent. It is also an 
area in which developmental stages are 
rather apparent, in which decisions are re- 
quired at choice points, in which work 
roles provide outlets for the expression of 
self-concept and in which mental health is 
facilitated through job satisfaction. 

Super (1957) has formulated five Voca- 
tional Life Stages, based on earlier studies 
by Buehler, Miller and Form, and Ginzberg 
and his associates. They can briefly be de- 
scribed as follows: 

The Growth Stage, representing the early years of 
physical and mental growth, during which heredi- 
tary and environmental factors interact to lay 
down general trends of development. 

The Exploratory Stage, representing the 13-21 year 
old period, during which the individual progresses 
through fantasy, tentative, and increasingly real- 
istic phases of career choices as his interests, apti- 
tudes, temperament traits and value structure 
develop. 

The Establishment Stage, the early adult period, 
during which the individual through trial exper- 
iences in beginning jobs and through response to 
social and economic influences, becomes estab- 
lished in a field of occupational endeavor. He 
reaches the stage when he begins to identify him- 
self with a job or occupation. 

The Maintenance Stage, the middle and later-adult 
period, during which the individual carries out, 
with varying degrees of success and satisfaction, 
his occupational career, and integrates his work 
into his total way of life, 

The Decline Stage, i.e., the final period of life, 
characterized by declining abilities, transition from 
work to retirement, and adjustment to the chang- 
ing demands and changing opportunities for self- 
expression. 
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These stages, of course, are abstractions 
and merely provide a set of expectations 
against which to relate and to interpret any 
given individual's career pattern. With in- 
creasing knowledge, however, of the pat- 
terns characteristic of subgroups differing 
in intelligence levels, sex, social class, geo- 
graphical area and occupational field, coun- 
selors should be better able to understand 
a given client’s stage of development and 
the types of problems being faced and to 
help the client anticipate and prepare for 
future developments. Studies such as Su- 
pers Career Pattern Study or Flanagan’s 
Project Talent (1962) are in the process 
of providing such data. 

Let us see what a counselor concerned 
with the vocational development of in- 
dividuals will likely become involved with 
in working with clients during the various 
stages described above. 


Growth Stage 


In the past, the counseling psychologist, 
as such, only infrequently was called upon 
to work with clients in this age group, 
i.e., below age 11 or 12. Parents, teachers, 
school psychologists, social workers and 
child guidance workers were (and still 
are) the ones usually called upon to help 
the young child develop physically, so- 
cially and intellectually. 


However, recent studies have shown that 
vocational interest patterns develop early 
in life and those concerned with this 
growth stage need to be aware of the 
vocational implications of early experiences. 
Even young people themselves can under- 
stand the relative ease and satisfaction they 
experience when engaging in activities in- 
volving things, words and numbers or peo- 
ple, i.e., the three broad categories of ac- 
tivity which make up our occupational 
structure. 

Of more importance than patterns of 
occupational interest, however, is the de- 
velopment of attitudes toward work, to- 
ward leadership-followership roles, toward 
creative, self-expressive activities. The 
counseling psychologist, with his interest 
in normal development and in the maxi- 
mum flowering of the individual’s poten- 
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tial, has an increasingly recognized role to 
play in this stage. 
Exploratory Stage 

This is the age of man with which voca- 
tional counseling has been traditionally 
identified, as exemplified by the high 
school junior asking for help in “choos- 
ing an occupation.” Before deciding On 
what kind of help to give, however, the 
counselor should determine, or at least set 
up some hypotheses concerning, why the 
individual needs or desires help. Using 
Pepinsky’s (1948) formulation of Bordin's 
Diagnostic Categories, the counselor can 
ask himself, “Does this client come to me 
because he lacks information, or because 
he is basically a dependent person, he 
because he is troubled due to some conflic 
situation or because he is a victim of ehois 
anxiety?” What the counselor does 2n¢ 
what objective he has in his counseling 
should depend upon what the client nee P 
most—whether reassurance, informatio”, 
reality testing, emotional release or attitu 
clarification, f 

This is the stage when the maturing 
teen-ager is exploring not only the wo f 
about him but himself as well. He 1$ ac 
tively seeking an identity, asking SS 
(not necessarily in a very explicit Sat 
“Who am I?” “Where am I going? W a 
am I here for?” He may need help in pa 
gaging in try-out exploratory experien i 
which clarify rather than confuse his he 
concept. He needs help in interpreting 
significance, for later career aa aoe 
his reactions to the variety of actV! 
which make up the world of work. pe 
above all, he needs help in making the Ben 
of educational and job decisions which tion 
maximize the development and DuA 
of his career potential. The increasing nent 
phasis within the Manpower Developm” x 
and Training Act of 1962 on the re-o js 2 
tion of jobless youth in our society oun” 
striking demonstration of the need for © 
seling at this level. 
Establishment Stage 

Studies have shown that many 


adults go through a “floundering an 
i.e., a succession of jobs, before bec 


yours 
erio ? 
min’ 
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really identified with a particular occupa- 
tion or employment setting. During this 
Period, some individuals look upon each 
new job as a challenge or an opportunity 
to test themselves while others become con- 
fused and discouraged. The former tend to 
receive their “vocational counseling” in- 
formally through talks with parents, asso- 
Slates, bosses, wives, etc. The professional 
Counselor is more likely to meet the latter 
type, á 
d The primary problem of the individual 
po ae this establishment period is to de- 
lif OP a satisfactory and satisfying “way of 
te” in which work, home and social life 
Pecome integrated and provide an adequate 
Outlet for the individual's self-concept. In 
tole period, the goal of implementing one’s 
in the world of work becomes crucial. 
oore anA, marital and social problems be- 
not b intertwined and interacting and can- 
© treated separately. 

For example, a 35 year-old Army reserv- 
- ses to our counseling center, uncertain 
ing ay hether to remain in the service, mak- 
R het life career, or whether to look for 

tan job at the end of his current term 
enlistment, Ostensibly his problem was 
Ped vocational choice but it soon became 
hag veut. that any occupational decision 
cept tọ take into account his own self-con- 
> His attitude toward his wife, her atti- 
_© toward being an “army wife,” his 
aa ctations for their children. The inter- 
anda of home life and work life was direct 
Mmediate and the two were inextrica- 
Sel; nterwoven. Although the focus of coun- 
exp] a Was on the career problem, the on 
the red covered the total life situation 0 
client, 


we vocational counselor, in working 
S m individuals in this stage, cannot rely 
ERA on the usual techniques. Aptitude 
Si a interest measures are of minimal value 
AE the individual has already engaged 
Si Many of the activities the tests are de- 
ie ned to predict, The counselee frequently 
sot more about the oe mg a eya 
avaj, than does the counselor or than * 
: ‘Da, H T ER P ] 
i nt jona 
ble én usual sources of O0evpa! 


kmat X ; 
âtion, Here the counselor cai pro J 
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itably depend more upon a careful analysis 
of the life history of the individual in order 
to identify the recurring themes and de- 
veloping career patterns. In the case of the 
Army captain, for example, it soon became 
apparent that his attitudes, decisions and 
actions were characterized by a need for a 
structured, ordered situation which would 
provide the security and the bolstering of 
ego which were so important to him. It was 
also apparent that he was repeating a pat- 
tern of self-defeating behavior which had 
characterized his earlier career behaviors. 


Maintenance Stage 

The client who seeks counseling help 
during the maintenance stage, i.e., the pe- 
riod after getting established in the work 
situation, is usually the one who is becom- 
ing dissatisfied with lack of progress or who 
continues to find it difficult to integrate 
his work with other phases of his life ac- 
tivities. In this stage the meaning of work 
itself to the individual is of crucial impor- 
tance. Friedman and Havighurst (1954), 
for example, in a study involving different 
occupational groups found that workers of 
lower skill and socioeconomic status were 
more likely to see their work as having little 
meaning other than that of earning money, 
while the higher occupational groups tend- 
ed to regard their work as being purposeful 
or of social value or as providing self-re- 
spect and prestige. 


Counseling can help the individual to 
explore, in a relatively free and non-judg- 
mental atmosphere, his basic attitudes to- 
ward work, and to come to a clearer reali- 
zation of what he expects to get out of life, 
This, of course, is in addition to the more 
obvious questions which middle aged cli- 
ents raise as to what further training to 
obtain in order to progress faster, what new 
fields are opening up, etc. Actually the 
client himself frequently has better infor- 
mation on these points than does the coun- 
selor and the reason for the client’s felt 
need for help is usually found in inade- 
quate personality tendencies such as de- 
pendence, insecurity, lack of self-confi- 
dence, self-conflict, ete. Counseling, al- 


though faving 2 vocational emphasis and 
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although oriented around an expressed vo- 
cational problem, serves to improve the in- 
dividual’s self-understanding, to clarify his 
self-concept and to result in improved per- 
sonality integration. How deep the explora- 
tion and how much of an attempt is made 
really to re-organize the individual’s person- 
ality structure will depend upon the setting, 
the available time and the competence of 
the counselor as well as the readiness of 
the client. 

The term “mid-career counseling” has re- 
cently arisen to designate counseling with 
the late 30 to late 40 year old who feels 
a need to look systematically at himself and 
his career progress. The need may result 
from several causes. An opportunity may 
have arisen for promotion to an executive 
level position, requiring a change from a 
professional or technical role to one of 
administration and bringing with it adjust- 
ment to a different mode of life and draw- 
ing on a different set of values. Or the 
slowing down of rate of advancement in the 
occupation may cause a vague dissatisfac- 
tion which raises doubts as to whether he 
really belongs in that type of work, Or the 
reaching of a career plateau sooner than 
expected or below the level of aspiration is 
threatening to the individual’s self-concept. 
Or his technical skills have become obso- 
lete, requiring either re-training or change 
in occupation, 

Evidence of the need for counseling dur- 
ing this mid-career period comes from two 
sources: (1) executive counseling, which 
an increasing number of firms provide for 
their executives or supervising personnel 
through a staff or consulting psychologist 
or through developmental coaching by su- 
periors as part of an employee development 
large scale employ- 
h the Department of 
S part of the re-train- 
nt programs under the 
elopment and Training 
already shown that re- 
turn of technologically displaced workers 
to active employme 


: nt requires more than a 
mere grafting on of new skills and that 
broad-scale counseli g is necessary to im- 


prove the likelihood of real rehabilitation, 


Act. Experience has 
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Decline Stage p 
Although some individuals maintain their 
careers and way of life to the end, for a 
large majority of the population, increasing 
age means a change in way of life due to 
retirement from their jobs, to breaking up 
of family associations, to enforced with- 
drawal from certain kinds of social activi- 
ties. Motivation for continued work apu 
will depend, at least in part, upon a 
meaning work has had during the main 7 
nance period. As Friedman and Havighurs’ 
found, those workers who regarded ba 
primarily in terms of its financial meani R 
were more favorable toward retirement 
age 65 than those whose work meanings 
were more psychological. de 

Vocational counseling with the ar 
group, therefore, should concern itself wnat 
helping the individual to understand Tib 
work has meant to him, to develop su an 
tute activities to take the place of sa ? 
and to adjust his life activities so as tO we 
in satisfaction of his basic psycholog 
needs. Here again the “thematic-ext ps ) 
tion” approach described by Super ( 
is especially relevant. , 

In another case of an army ouien ilar 
this instance a colonel in the pe his 
Army), such an approach revealed ha 
Army career had been character?’ “ured 
(1) administrative activities in a ers the 
situation, (2) close identification yas 
goals of the organization, (3) ae rement 
the underdog. Satisfactory post-re rk situ- 
plans required finding a civilian pare for 
ation which would provide an ov dently” 
these three needs. He found it by ally ae 
ing a community need and eventus wind 
ating a position for himself, in @ E com 
California town, in a public-relation: á 
munity-development capacity. 


(in 


the 
In a sense, the techniques used PY are 
counselor with clients in this final 5 oxp!” 
rather similar to those used in Lape m 
tory stage. The client frequently ignora” 
formation, in that he may be ee Ai Janó 
of or as misinformed about r etirem® on A 
and possibilities as the young Pa f 
about entering occupational life. Aa it 4 
cial decisions at predictable mO 
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time are necessary and plans for a sequence 
of actions can be worked through. Assum- 
ing that the older one gets, the more fixed 
are his basic attitudes and habit patterns, 
the problem is more one of finding a life 
situation compatible with the individual 
than of helping the individual adjust to a 
New situation, 


Epilogue 

So much for vocational counseling 
through the ages (that is, man’s ages) and 
its dependence on the psychology of devel- 
pment, mental health, self-concept and de- 
Cision-making. It would have been equally 
Possible to discuss counseling in other life 
areas and with other groups. Females as 
Well as males go through developmental 
Stages, make decisions, seek outlets for their 
is “concepts. And the world of work is only 
One of the basic life areas in which humans 
Search for success and satisfaction. 


I Would like to end this paper with a quo- 
tation from Bertrand Russell. In discussing 

e basic problem of happiness through 
work, he wrote: 


Human beings differ profoundly in regard 
to the tendency to regard their lives as a whole. 
© Some men it is natural to do so and essential 
© happiness to be able to do so with some satis- 
action, To others, life is a series of detached in- 
cidents without directed movement and without 
unity, I think the former sort are more likely to 
Achieve happiness than the latter, since they will 
Stadually build up those circumstances from which 
ey can derive contentment and self-respect 
Whereas. the others will be blown about by the 
a S of circumstances, now this way, now that, 
vithout ever arriving at any haven, The habit 
of Viewing life as a whole is an essential part both 
Wisdom and of the true morality, and is one 
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of the things which ought to be encouraged in 
education. Consistent purpose is not enough to 
make life happy, but it is an almost indispensable 
condition of a happy life. And consistent purpose 
embodies itself mainly in work. (Russell, 1951, 
p. 126) 


Counseling, at whatever the age of the 
client, or (I would predict) in whatever 
age of man, has a significant role to play 
in helping human beings to regard their 
lives as a whole and to develop that con- 
sistency of purpose which leads to personal 
success and life satisfaction. 


Received December 4, 1963. 
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Group Participation Training for 


Psychiatric Patients! 
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Houston VA Hospital and Baylor University College of Medicine 


F. A. Lyle 
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This study used 49 psychiatric patients to compare two role-playing tech- 
niques for changing typical behavior patterns. Active and passive patients 
were assigned group discussion roles either similar to their usual behavior 
(role repetition) or opposite their usual behavior (role reversal). Following 


group discussions, patients filled out rating and reaction scales. The 
following statistically significant results were obtained: (a) During role 
repetition group discussions, patients exaggerate their typical behavior. 
(b) Passive patients have difficulty with role reversal, and active patients 
feel highly frustrated, yet role reversal is the more satisfying technique. 


(c) Passive patients can achieve high feelings 


of responsibility by asserting 


themselves only moderately. Discussion focuses on the advantages of role 
reversal, and the dynamics of passive patients. 


LL 


Therapists who have worked with small 
groups stress the importance of a member’s 
participating actively to derive substantial 
benefits (Beck, 1958; Corsini, 1957; 
Schwartz, 1959; Fleming, 1958). A recent 
study (Henderson, 1963) found that highly 
active participants in psychiatric human 
relations training laboratory groups derive 
more benefits than passive participants as 
measured by test changes on the MMPI. 
Miles (1960) similarly found that group 
involvement was significantly correlated 
with gain during a training laboratory in- 
volving a non-clinical population. 

While participation appears related to 
beneficial change, it is an unfortunate fact 
that many psychiatric patients barely par- 
ticipate at all in the programs designed to 
help them. The problem of patient passivity 
and lack of involvement is a major one, 
particularly in group programs where the 


1The authors are grateful to George Faibish 
Assistant Chief, Psychology Service, VA Hospital, 
Houston, Texas, for his enlightening observations 
upon the text, 


passive patient can slide to the i 
of involvement and interaction. A pro ch 
then, is how to enable or encourage ma 
passive patients to learn to participate hat 
actively in small group programs SO ipa- 
the benefits stemming from active partic 
tion will accrue to them. 

Role playing has often been p 
a technique for stimulating learnin h 
fecting behavior changes, althoug m 
Mann (1956) has pointed out, enere fag 
paucity of experimental evidence ‘forent 
with the actual effectiveness of di sta 
role-playing methods. The present jaying 
compares the usefulness of two role-P pat- 
methods for altering passive behav sake 
terns in psychiatric patients. For the tech- 
of comparison, the effects of these terns 
niques upon highly active behavior pa s 
in psychiatric patients are also investiga je 

In one of the techniques studie > tents 
repetition,” both passive and active P?" Jes 
are instructed to repeat their typic4 pack 
in group discussions. Afterwards, fee 
and group discussion about typic® 


raised as 
g and ê 
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havior are introduced in the hope of in- 
creasing self-awareness and understanding, 
A second technique, called “role re- 
versal,” is also studied. Active and passive 
patients are instructed to reverse their usual 
and typical roles during group discussions, 
he discussion after role reversal focuses 
on difficulties in changing one’s traditional 
ehavior style. The present report deals 
With the question of which technique is 
more promising with passive patients. 


Subjects 
The following research data were col- 
lected from 49 psychiatric patients partici- 
Pating in the Seventh and Eighth Patients’ 
raining Laboratories (PL 7 and PL 8), 
Hnducted in February and March 1962, at 
the Houston VA Hospital. The role-playing 
©xperiments described here were conducted 
às an integral part of the training program, 
Which is designed to focus on critical 
’spects of interpersonal and group dynam- 
ics (Rothaus, Morton, Johnson, Cleveland, 
Lyle, 1963), 
cause role-reversal and role-repetition 
iniques were compared by using sepa- 
© groups of patients from PL 7 and 
Py it is important to point out that the 
and PL 8 patients were well-matched 
Soups, Table 1 compares the groups for 
Se, education and diagnosis. 


Q Table 1 
Smparison of Age, Education and Diagnosis of 
Sychiatric Patients from PL 7 and PL 8 
Trained Under Role-Reversal and Role- 
Repetition Techniques 


tec 
Tat 
P 


(PL 7) (PL 8) y 
Role Reversal Role Repetition 
Samh 23 
Mean aot 26 
Age 38.4 88.7 
Range") 24-56 26-49 
Ta Educati 114 114 
Range Gean) 5.0-16.0 5.0-16.0 
et + 
seen Stic Classification 
'20phrenic Reaction? 6 5 
Pew osis 9 8 
“sonality Disorder? 11 10 


accepted into the 


apy 
BamnjyChotics in remission are 
2 ifications are those 


assigne Progr ic class: 
bln cd shortly aftes the admission interview. 
pitoni@@2y cases in both PL 7 and PL 8, even though 
Progra’ alcoholism was not the primary, diagnosis, 
Pergged drinking was an important factor in the 
S Social maladjustment. 
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The selection criteria for the two train- 
ing programs were identical: at the time 
of admission into the program, the patient 
had to be nonpsychotic, literate, able to 
identify problem-areas in his interpersonal 
relationships, and willing to remain on the 
training laboratory ward for a period of 
four successive weeks. 


Procedure 


At the outset of both laboratories, par- 
ticipants were divided into three permanent 
groups of seven to ten individuals each. 
These groups were self-directed (no trainer 
or therapist was present during their meet- 
ings), As part of their four-week training, 
the groups met daily for discussions lasting 
an hour and a half. The groups were given 
no agenda and no specific topics to dis- 
cuss for the first four such discussion ses- 
sions. 

After each of the first four group meet- 
ings, every member rated himself and the 
other members on a nine-point Participa- 
tion Rating Scale (PRS). The scale varies 
from one (did not talk at all) through nine 
(talked constantly ). To identify the charac- 
teristically active, passive, and moderate 
talkers in the groups (for role assignment 
in this experiment), the average was com- 
puted of each individual’s participation rat- 
ings during these first four meetings. Each 
group was then divided as nearly as pos- 
sible into thirds, establishing three levels, 
of participation based on each S’s rank 
order within his group. (The mean PRS 


scores for Ss in PL 7 (X = 4.64) and PL 8 


(X = 4.81) were compared by ¢ test and 
did not differ significantly, another indica- 
tion that the PL 7 and PL 8 Ss were well 
matched. ) 
Role Assignment 

Prior to the fifth group meeting a topic 
was assigned for group discussion (What 
can we do here in our group to promote 
maximum learning?). In addition, mem- 
bers from each of three levels of group PRS 
scores (active, passive, and moderate talk- 
ers) were gathered separately and instruct- 
ed in roles. Members at a given participa- 
tion level were not aware that other roles 
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were being assigned to members at the 
other level. 

The two experimental training procedures 
depended upon the roles assigned to active 
and passive group participants. Under role 
repetition (used in PL 8) members were 
assigned roles similar to those they ordi- 
narily played in their groups. Active (high 
PRS) members were given a role as “gate- 
closers,” that is, of monopolizing and clos- 
ing the channels of communication in the 
group, with these instructions: 

In your group discussion your role will be to 
talk as much as possible. Decide what you want 
to say on the topic now and push it in your 
group. Try to keep other members from talking. 
Talk them down and cut them off. In particular, 
try to keep the following men out of your group 
discussion (a list of those in the silent role fol- 
lowed). Do not let anyone know about your in- 


structions until we get back into the general 
assembly. 


Passive (low PRS) members were in- 
structed to remain silent as follows: 

In your group discussion, talk only when asked 
to by these people (a list of those in the “gate- 
opening” role, described below, followed). If they 
ask you to talk, feel free to talk. Try to avoid 
talking if asked to talk by these people (a list of 
those individuals assigned the “gateclosing” role 
above followed). Do not let anyone know about 


your instructions until we get back in the general 
assembly room. 


Moderate (mid PRS) group members 
were given the function of “gateopeners” 
(i.e, opening up channels of group com- 
munication) with these instructions: 

In your group discussion try to see that everyone 
gets a fair chance to talk. Try to help people who 
haven't had a fair chance to get into the discus- 
sion. In particular, try to see to it that these 
people have a chance to get into the discussion 
(a list of those assigned the “silent” role followed). 
Do not let anyone know about your instructions 
until we get back into the general assembly room. 

Under the second method, role reversal, 
(used in PL 7) ordinarily passive members 
were given the task of “gateclosing”; active 
members were told to remain silent. In- 
dividuals in the middle range of participa- 
tion again played the “gateopening” role. 
In other words, mid-range participants 
played the same roles in both training exer- 
cises. The terms role reversal and role repe- 
tition do not apply to them, but rather to 
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what is happening to active and passive 
participants. , 

The same instructions for gateopening, 
gateclosing, and the silent role were used 
in both role-playing procedures. From the 
role instructions, incidentally, one notes that 
gateclosing is a more active role than gate- 
opening, since it calls for domination © 
group communication. 

About ten minutes were required to pre- 
sent and explain the roles to Ss, who then 
went to their groups. After the role-playing 
discussions, participants filled out separate 
nine-point scales, rating the amount of re 
sponsibility and satisfaction they felt during 
the meeting. Each S also indicated the nuni 
ber of times he wanted to speak but fe 
unable to do so, that is, his “participation 
frustration.” Finally, the PRS measure we 
repeated at the end of the role-playing goe 
sions to determine whether or not partic? 
pants had actually played their assis” 
roles. 


Results 

Figure 1 compares participation U = 
both role-playing procedures. The assign e- 
roles were clearly followed under role Tep 
tition. Analysis of variance of post ee y 
playing PRS means of the “gateopen™ io 
“gateclosers” and “silent members "i 
highly heterogeneous (Table 2). In * de, 
tion, direct difference t tests were mit 
comparing characteristic PRS ratings 
PRS scores during role repetition RS) 
3). Ordinarily passive members (low 


n under 


Talked constantly 9 
Talked almost ai B 
the time 


Talked most of 7 
the time 


alked a tot 6 


Tatesatitie 3 
Tates very title 2-4 
| 

Did nse talk at att 1 

Silent Gate- Gas= 

Role opener closer 

Roie Assignment i od 
. tos . rsa 

Fig. 1 Participation under role-rev® 


role-repetition techniques. 
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Table 2 
Analyses of Variance of Participation (PRS) and 
€sponsibility Scores for Gatecloser, Gateopener 
and Silent Role Ss After Role-Reversal 
and Role-Repetition Techniques 


Participation 


Scores Analysis 
Role Reversal df MS F 
Between Role Assignments 2 12.78 7.83» 
ithin Role Assignments 23 1.63 
Total 25 
B Role Repetition 
etween Role Assignments 2 61.89 834.03° 
ithin Role Assignments 20 1.82 
Total 29, 
Responsibility 


Scores Analysis 
Role Reversal 


etween Role Assignments 2 14.68 4,410 
ithin Role Assignments 22 8.38 
otal 24 
Role Repetition 
etween Role Assignments 2 44.22 12.21° 
ithin Role Assignments 20 3.62 
tal 22 
1P<.025 
'P<.005 
"P<.001 
i the “silent” role decreased in participa- 
On (mean decrease = 2.17, + = 5.94, p 
paN, while the active members (high 
S) in the “gateclosing” role showed a 


Significant increase in participation (mean 
i = 2.63, p < .05). In 
Ss Words, for both passive and active 
eae repetition instructions clearly ae 
i p raggeration of characteristic behav- 

'* Kor the “gateopeners,” there was a 


Mey, 
ones = 4 
they 
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slight but statistically non-significant de- 
cline from their characteristic (mid PRS) 
participation. 

A different pattern of participation en- 
sued under role reversal (Fig. 1). Those in 
the “gateopening” role made a slight, non- 
significant increase in participation. High 
PRS members, who were assigned a “silent” 
role (talking only when asked), played that 
role, showing a marked drop from their 
typical participation (mean decrease = 
3.41, t = 13.54, p < .001). The character- 
istically passive participant had difficulty 
fully enacting the “gateclosing” role; never- 
theless, the passive individuals did show a 
statistically significant increase over their 
customary group participation (mean in- 
crease = 1.18, t = 2.68, p<.05). The 
means for the three roles were heterogene- 
ous (Table 2), with “gateclosers” and “gate- 
openers” participating equally, and with 
both these groups talking significantly more 
than Ss assigned the “silent” role. 

The number of times a S wanted to talk 
but felt unable to do so (participation- 
frustration) did not yield data permitting 
a parametric analysis because of a skewed 
distribution and a high frequency of zero 
scores. Table 3 presents the median par- 
ticipation-frustration (PF) scores. The data 
for all six groups were converted to ranks 
and analyzed by the Kruskal-Wallis H test 
(yielding an H of 13.90, significant at the 
.02 level). Inspection of the sum of ranks 
indicated that the “gateopeners” under role 
repetition were obviously higher in PF than 


Table 3 


ctions of Psychiatric Patients to Role-Reversal 


ne and Role-Repetition Training Techniques 

Role Repetition (PL 8) 

Role M Mean Median Mean Mean 
Assignment Characteristic Role-playing Participation- Satisfaction _ Responsbiility 
Participation Participation Frustration 

Silent 3.94 (Low PRS) 1.77 1.00 478 a 
Gateopener 5.00 (Mid PRS) 3.82 m 5.33 be 
>atecloser 5.64 (High PRS) 7.15 r 62 812 

Role Reversal (PL 7) 
Silent 6.02 (High PRS) 2.61 3.00 5.67 ie 
Gateopener 4,41 (Mid PRS) 4.81 07 7.00 578 
Gatecloser 3.86 (Low PRS) 4.54 AT 7.14 7.99 
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remaining groups. Accordingly, data for 
Ta Ss wae. inea and another Kruskal- 
Wallis H test was made by reranking the 
remaining data. The obtained H of 11.26 
was significant at the .05 level. Inspection 
indicated that the “silent” role under role 
reversal produced significantly high levels 
of frustration. When this group of Ss was 
eliminated and the remaining four groups 
reranked and compared, no significant het- 
erogeneity remained. These results make 
it clear that the “gateopeners” under role 
repetition felt frustrated in their attempts 
to participate, even though they actually 
participated more than the “silent” mem- 
bers. 

To summarize the findings thus far, the 
method of role repetition produces an ex- 
aggeration of the characteristic roles of the 
passive and active members. And although 
disparity in the participation of the active 
and passive members is even greater than 
usual, the passive members do not report 
much frustration in being kept out of the 
discussion, Under role reversal, characteris- 
tically active members can shift easily to 
more passive roles, but in doing so experi- 
ence a sense of being closed out of the 
group discussion. Characteristically passive 
members show an increase from their typi- 
cal participation, yet clearly cannot play 
the role description fully. 

Figure 2 compares the feelings of respon- 
sibility under both types of exercises. Re- 
gardless of whether the role-reversal or 


Completely 
Responsible 9 


č 

2 Somewhat ? 

= Responsible 

A Typical Group Behavior 
8 C Active 
Elnemesite 5 Å Moserate 

> Z O Passive 

: Ø — Rote Reversal 

È Somewhat Lack === Role Repetition 
E Responsibitity ae 


Totally Lacking 
Responsibility 2 


Role Assignment 


Fig. 2 Feelings of responsibility as rated by 
role-playing participants under role-reversal and 
role-repetition techniques. 
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the role-repetition method of conducting a 
discussion was used, “gateclosers” feel the 
greatest responsibility for the meeting, 
“gateopeners” are next, and “silent” mem- 
bers feel the least responsibility. These 
differences in feelings of responsibility in 
the three roles are highly heterogeneous 
(Table 2). A point of interest concerns the 
high level of responsibility experienced by 
the “gateclosers” under role reversal, the 
passive individuals who did not actua ly 
reach a high level of participation. Appa 
ently the increase in participation whic 
these passive individuals did undertake 
was a dramatic increase from their OWP 
perspective, an increase important enous 
to them to produce noteworthy feelings © 
responsibility. 


Table 4 j 

Pearson Correlations Among Satisfaction (S), 
Responsibility (R), and Participation 
Variables Compared for Role-Revers' 
and Role-Repetition Techniques 


Role Reversal 
Variables Correlated PR 


Role N SR SP ra 
Gateopeners 9 .86** 21 -14 
Gateclosers 7 .18* 00 -01 
Silent 9 50 -86 
Role Repetition 4 
Variables Correlate j 
Gateopeners 9 .93** 2 ‘66 
Gateclosers 6 -.53 af -19 
Silent 8 -.04 -49_ ~~ 
*p<.05 
**p<.01 dis 
R ; e 
When reported satisfaction with eal 
cussion was compared for both ro r 


ti 

ing methods, all Ss indicated far Se 
satisfaction under the method of io role 
versal (Table 3), regardless of giffen 
in which they participated (mean Zz 02): 
ence = 1.69, t = 2.60, with 46 df, P els of 
There were no differences in the e ole 
satisfaction reported as a function 
assignment within each technique’ y the 

In order to clarify the reasons y eate! 
role-reversal technique produce bot 
satisfaction for all participants, 
correlations were computed for the ny (R) 
on the Satisfaction (S), Responsibili 
and Participation (P) scales 
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The results for the characteristically passive 
individuals under role reversal are of par- 
ticular interest here. For these passive in- 
dividuals playing the “gateclosing” role, 
€ correlation between satisfaction and re- 
Sponsibility was .78 (p < .05). Their satis- 
faction did not correlate significantly with 
the degree to which they actually partici- 
pated (r= 00), and their responsibility 
Scores did not correlate significantly with 
heir participation scores. These findings 
Support the earlier inference that the high 
Sense of satisfaction obtained by the char- 
acteristically passive members under role 
reversal depended more upon the personal 
experience of responsibility they obtained 
in the exercise than upon the amount of 
actual participation. 
his same pattern of results appears to 
e true for Ss in the “gateopening” role 
Under both role-training methods. The cor- 
relations between satisfaction and responsi- 
Dility were quite high (for role reversal, r 
= .86, p <.01; for role repetition, r = -93, 
. <.01). Here again, satisfaction appears 
abacpend more upon the sense of respon- 
ibility obtained in the exercise than upon 
Participation directly, for the correlations 
l satisfaction with participation are of a 
Ower order. 
Quite a different pattern of results was 
Obtained for the characteristically active 
individuals in the exercise. The correlations 
etween satisfaction and responsibility were 
compared for active and passive members 
în the “gateclosing” role by means of a Z: 
transformation (Walker & Lev, 1953). The 
Obtained Z of 2.44 was significant at better 
nan the two per cent level. The results 
Suggest very clearly that while the typically 
Silent”? members were experiencing COn- 
Siderable satisfaction from their feelings of 
esponsibility while playing the “gateclos- 
ing” role, the typically active members, 
Tepeating their roles in “gateclosing,” ex- 
Perienced dissatisfaction with their high 
evel of responsibility. Although the corre- 
ation of —.48 between satisfaction and par- 
cipation is not statistically significant for 
the “gateclosers” under role repetition, it 
18 similarly suggestive of the same pattern 
°f results, To explore this possibility, a final 
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comparison was made between the positive 
correlation between satisfaction and partici- 
pation obtained by the “gateopeners” under 
role repetition and the negative correlations 
of —.48 and —49 obtained by the “gate- 
closers” and “silent” members under role 
repetition. Again, using a Z, transformation, 
Z's of 1.97 and 2.11 respectively were ob- 
tained, both of which are significant at 
beyond the five per cent level. It appears, 
then, that “gateopeners” were deriving sat- 
isfaction as a result of their participation, 
while the “gateclosers” were not, and prob- 
ably were dissatisfied with their participa- 
tion. Apparently when characteristically ac- 
tive members were told to repeat their 
roles in small-group discussions, they did 
so, experiencing a high sense of responsibil- 
ity for control of the meeting, but, at the 
same time, feeling dissatisfied with their be- 
havior. The role-repetition technique prob- 
ably causes the highly active individuals to 
focus on their own behavior with consider- 
able discomfort. 

The comments made by Ss during role 
assignment under the two role-training 
methods are both enlightening and pro- 
vocative. Under the method of role rever- 
sal, the typically active members accept 
their silent roles grudgingly; they may feel 
they are being “singled out’; they feel 
“there won't be any meeting without us in 
it.” Passive members are aghast when they 
are assigned a “gateclosing” role. They sit 
up in their seats and ask what topic is to 
be discussed, making it clear that they have 
not been listening when the topic was de- 
scribed earlier in general assembly; their 
lack of knowledge of the topic to be dis- 
cussed is a dramatic uncovering of a fre- 
quent rationalization a passive member 
often makes: “TIl only talk when I have 
something important to say.” Passive mem- 
bers also claim that it will be impossible 
for them to play the role of “gateclosers” in 
their group and exclaim that the active 
members in their group cannot be silenced 
\mder any condition: “They'll have a nery- 
ous breakdown if they shut up.” Over all, 
passive members react to “gateclosing” role 
assignments as if they had been surprised 
and startled. Group members assigned the 
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role of “gateopeners” are horrified. As they 
read their task they see that they are to 
help the typically active member enter the 
discussion. Since they do not know a “si- 
lent” role has been given to the ordinarily 
active members, they see their task as ridic- 
ulous, “like throwing gasoline on fire.” They 
feel the staff is being sarcastic or simply 
blind. 

At the completion of the role-playing 
exercise, the scale data filled out by par- 
ticipants are summarized and discussed in 
general session. The mood and atmosphere 
following the role-reversal technique are 
ones of mirth and humor, confirming the 
data cited earlier that the method of role 
reversal produces a higher level of over-all 
satisfaction than the method of role repeti- 
tion. A lively discussion generally follows 
the role-reversal exercise. One passive in- 
dividual pointed out, “I know that I always 
take the easy way; I never take any respon- 
sibility; I always let the others do it.” A 
very aggressive, dominating group member 
commented that, “I got a big kick out of 
listening to some of those quiet guys talk; 
they made a lot of sense; I never would 
have expected it from them.” 

One observes quite different reactions to 
the role-repetition technique. During role 
assignments, the passive members listen 
passively (and perhaps complacently) as 
their roles are assigned and described. The 
“gateopeners” (given the role of bringing 
the “silent” members into the discussion) 
groan, feeling they have been given an im- 
possible task (as we have seen from the 
research data, their task does indeed prove 
to be difficult). Typically active members, 
assigned the “gateclosing” role, move into 
action almost immediately. Active members 
from the same group usually formulate a 
plan for cooperating to monopolize the en- 
suing discussion. They clearly know the 
topic to be discussed. In the general dis- 
cussion following the role-repetition exer- 
cise, there is little participation from the 
typically active or passive members of the 
groups. The “gateopeners” (who felt frus- 
trated in their attempts at trying to get 
the passive members to participate) express 
irritation and annoyance toward the gate- 
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closers. The atmosphere during this feed- 
back is tight and grim. 


Discussion 

Based on both the research data and 
clinical observation, the over-all impression 
is that the method of role reversal enables 
small groups of psychiatric patients to €X- 
amine participation styles in a friendly, 
non-threatening way. The typically passive 
patients, however, experience difficulty in 
playing extremely active roles. In this re- 
spect, our results are similar to those “i 
Tupes, Carp, & Borg (1958), who foun¢ 
that role-playing ability was related ; = 
measures of adjustment and to ones ite 
as an “all-around person,” and also Borga 
ta's (1961) findings that individuals judged 
as assertive from peer ratings during gre 
discussions responded more actively to oa 
playing than less assertive men. Borgat 


: . ole 
also found that assertive men enjoyed tie 
playing more than passive men. In 


1 of satis- 


present study, however, the leve A 
x Je-play 
5 


faction depended instead on the ro 
ing technique used rather than upon 
traits of the individual playing the 7° part 
Role repetition appears to offer less a 
role reversal as a technique of interpers? 
training and as a means for promoting 4 in 
awareness. Typically active individua ee 
the “gateclosing” role, do receive ese 
from the “gateopeners,” who feol BTE 
and annoyed at their frustration g dis” 
to bring the “silent” members into ne 
cussion. As we originally conce! $ 
exercise, we expected the active me 
to learn from this feedback (e-8- 
trate people when I talk too muc®: 
reasoned the feedback would be jerelY 
ening since active members woul his nc" 
be fulfilling role assignments ON tar 
casion. The research data suggest. jon ‘ 
that typically active individuals are “jap” 
fortable about their high level of p Į 
tion during the exercise, and our A with 
sonal impressions of the grime o 
which the feedback is received do 7° 
mend the technique. Pn arise? 
Inevitably, of course, the question 10 
as to whether the role-reversal M° ip 


; nanges 
capable of generating lasting ©” 


2 
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behavior. Only tentative evidence is avail- 
able. As mentioned earlier, role reversal is 
used in the Patients’ Training Laboratory 
(Rothaus et al., 1963) during the first week 
of a four-week program. The patterns of 
Stroup participation during the last three 
Weeks have been partially analyzed. Clear- 
Y, as time passes, there is a reduction in 
© variance of group participation scores. 
i ighly active individuals talk less, passive 
ndividuals talk more. It would be presump- 
a Sus, however, to attribute these behavior- 
changes to the impact of role reversal. 
oe many other experiences in the four- 
eek period could just as easily produce 
S change, 
A final question worthy of attention is 
di Y passive patients find role reversal so 
icult. Our clinical impressions suggest 
ese possibilities: (a) Skill deficiency— 
oe participation requires skill which 
Ve sive patients often lack and cannot de- 
x OP suddenly at a moment's call in re- 
ponse to role-playing instructions. (b) 
“sponse avoidance—Passive patients may 
on learned to fear interacting assertively, 
bag because they have powerful 
2 ke e fantasies which they are straining 
seep under control. They avoid partici- 
Dien Out of fear of loss of control. (c) 
siy, placed frame of reference—Again, pas- 
of € Patients may have an uncommon frame 
so reference for what constitutes adequate 
hee Participation. It is almost as if their 
re “internal participation scale” is dis- 
Site downward. Our research findings 
a cated, for example, that only small 
Mounts of participation were sufficient to 
cane in passive patients pronounced 
ne. ogs of responsibility. (d) Assertive- 
Ss-hostility confusion—Passive patients 
i,» perceive assertive behavior as dominat- 
8 and hostile behavior, or at least equate 
SSertive behavior with hostile behavior, 
tee Tessing assertiveness out of fear of be- 
8 Perceived as hostile. (e) Responsibility 
voj nce—Occasionally one suspects that 
Assive patients fear taking any assertive 
“ction which will lead other people to ex- 
Pect to be able to depend upon them. The 
passive Patient wants a one-way path for 


'S own extensive dependency demands up- 
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on other people. (f) Fear of failure and 
humiliation—Passive patients often report 
a fear of failure and public humiliation 
(low self-confidence) and prefer “no ac- 
tion” to action which may be criticized. 
(g) Stimulation avoidance—Passive patients 
seem to avoid being stimulated by situa- 
tions. They look bored and detached as if 
they were warding off arousal. One might 
go so far as to predict that passive patients 
would have a much greater tolerance for 
sensory deprivation than active group par- 
ticipants. In any event, the historic dynam- 
ics behind such stimulation avoidance are 
open to speculation. 


Summary 


This study investigated two techniques 
for changing a person’s typical behavior 
during role playing. Psychiatric patients in 
a human relations training laboratory were 
rated for their typical participation in small 
group sessions and were divided into cate- 
gories of active, moderate and passive par- 
ticipation. Twenty-three Ss were assigned 
to take roles similar to their own in group 
discussions (role-repetition technique) and 
26 Ss were instructed to reverse their usual 
role behavior (role-reversal technique). 
Rating scales were completed by group 
members after the experimental discussion, 
The following results were obtained: (a) 
Under role repetition the person’s usual 
style of participation was exaggerated. (b) 
Under the role-reversal condition, typically 
passive individuals experienced more diffi- 
culty carrying out their role assignment 
than typically active individuals. Reasons 
why passive patients may find role reversal 
difficult were explored. (c) Passive mem- 
bers playing a passive role do not report 
frustration, whereas active members play- 
ing passive roles feel highly frustrated 
(d) Regardless of typical behavior Ss as- 
signed the active “gatecloser” role feel more 
responsible, and those assigned the “silent” 
role feel less responsible for the group dis- 
cussions. (e) The role-reversal technique 
results in greater feelings of satisfaction for 
all participants than does the role-repetition 
technique. (£ ) Clinical impressions of staff 
observers indicate the role-reversal tech- 
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nique is the more promising method for 
producing behavior change in small groups. 
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Comment 


Role playing has been used typically as 
a combination stimulator, response vehicle 
and exerciser of proscribed behaviors. Dur- 
ing the course of a role playing exercise 
or between sessions attempts are frequently 
made to somehow modify or extend the 
repertoire of knowledge and skills which 
the subject initially brought to his assigned 
role. The general consensus among users of 
these techniques is that role playing results 
in altered behavior changes transferable to 
real life situations (with beneficial results). 
However, the popularity of role playing 
as a therapeutic and educational tool has 
grown more rapidly than explicit under- 
standing of what contributes to its alleged 
success. To date the welter of enthusiasti- 
cally applied methods characterized by 
loosely identified and casually controlled 
variables has yielded a “paucity of experi- 
mental evidence” regarding the effective- 
ness of different approaches. 

The preceding study represents a more 
heartening trend in its aim to experimental- 
ly compare the usefulness of two role play- 
ing techniques for altering behavior. It 
demonstrates some ingenious methodology 
which recommends itself for continued ap- 
plication among practitioners and research- 
ers. It also reveals a weakness common to 


research on therapeutic techniques: a 
outcome measures, This increases n 
ank- 


chances for less than parsimonious or fra 
ly erroneous conclusions regarding obtaine® 
findings. A reanalysis of the findings in the 
preceding paper provides a case in pee 
Reference is made to the table below 
which is adapted from Table 3 of 
Rothaus article. This reorganization of da s 
makes the assumption that the behavior 
of two equated groups would be the east 
if one group had practiced both role rep 
titive and role reversal techniques. nee 
its present form the data demonstrates es 
value of these two role playing ange 
for “testing the limits” of a subjects isti- 
havioral repertoire. Both the character 
cally silent and active groups respo” mi 
similarly to standard instructions tO m a 
mize and maximize their social participi 
tion, These similarities are the more stri? 
when groups are compared in tern sic 
percent change from their characte”? 
participant scores. For instance, when te 
lent and active groups were instr gt 
to maximize verbal participation (throu A 
cither role reversal or role repetitive ™ gý 
ods), their participant scores increase 
and 27% respectively. When instructe f 
minimize their participation, there W* 
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55% and 57% decrease in their participant 
Scores. Both groups found it easier to lessen 
rather than increase their group participa- 
tion. This suggests that each had more 
capability for changing behavior in the 
verbal restraint” than in the “verbal activ- 
ity” direction, Because psychiatric patients 
are allegedly poor social participators? Per- 
aps. However, a more parsimonious ex- 
Planation of the obtained finding is that 
Prior exposure to the Training Lab situa- 
tion Was itself a sufficient stimulus for 
eliciting a certain amount of “verbal ac- 
tivity” behavior, Thus committed in their 
Pre-test “characteristic” performance, each 
Stoup had relatively less to show when 
structed to further increase “verbal activ- 

Pehaviors under test conditions. Herein 


les the prime significance of the preceding 
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direction in which individuals were most 
capable of showing change~given a certain 
repertoire of behavior. Based on partici- 
pant scores, the passive group showed a 
much more restricted range of appropriate 
behaviors (1.77 to 4.54) than did the active 
group (2.61 to 7.15). Repertorial differ- 
ences in kind as well as degree appear 
under conditions which tend to “test the 
limits” of behavioral capabilities, The per- 
formance of the characteristically active 
group suggests less capability for “verbal 
restraint” behavior, while that of the char- 
acteristically silent group suggests lesser 
resources for performing in a verbally ac- 
tive fashion. 

While the absence of appropriate out- 
come criteria stopped this study short of 
actually evaluating role playing techniques 


Deviations from Characteristic Participation Scores 
as a Result of Instructions to Increase or 


r ; 
Decrease Participant Performance’ 


Condition A (Instructed to Maximize Participation) 
Type 
Mean Mean % Change O D 
Characteristic Role Playing Score From Characteristic of Role 
Participation Reeve Participation Score Diff. Participation Score Played 7 
(Silent) 3.36 4.54 +1.18 +35% paeen 
(Active) 5.64 7.15 +1.51 FA% sabia 
Condition B (Instructed to Minimize Participation) 
(Silent) 3.94 1.77 -2.17 ee rale-ropatitive 
(Active) 6.02 2.61 -3.41 -57% role-reversal 


“Adapted from Table 3, Rothaus et al. 


8 
of Y: It highlights the critical importance 
tent tempting to ascertain the scope, = 
leer degree of mobilization of a T : 
ati ehavioral repertoire prior to eva - 
at © the effectiveness of methods aimed 
cha, Producing substantial and enduring 
tion S in it. Contrary to the itere 
SF th offered by the authors, this analysis 
ing © Same finding suggests that the tan 
teya {uation and the role repetitive an 
7], Sal exercises had virtually the same 
ang ‘ve impact on characteristically passive 
of } tive subjects. Moreover, the degree 
fun chavioral change elicited was not a 
ion of the method used, but of the 


as behavior changing variables, it remains 
a significant piece of work in that it sug- 
gests a workable means for utilizing role 
playing techniques as a reliable method for 
sampling and objectively assessing the rep- 
ertoire of behavior which a person is capa- 
ble of using in a given situation at a given 
time. This is an all important prerequisite 
for any subsequent evaluation of methods 
designed to modify behavior in predicted 
directions. 
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Toward an Integration of the Didactic and 


Experiential Approaches to Training in 


Counseling and Psychotherapy,’ 


Charles B. Truax, Robert R. Carkhuff 
University of Kentucky 


and John Douds 
University of Buffalo 


An attempt to describe a view of supervision which integrates the didactic 
and experiential forms of supervision. Training in counseling and psycho- 
therapy is viewed as a therapeutic process: a learning process which takes 
place in a particular kind of relationship leading to self-exploration, The 
view is implemented in a therapist training program which is currently 
in progress and which relies heavily upon the use of tape recorded psycho- 
therapy and measurement scales growing out of research designed to 
quantify essential aspects of the therapeutic relationship in the context of 


a meaningful relationship. 


Supervision or training programs in the 
fields of counseling and psychotherapy 
have been formulated traditionally in terms 
of a didactic-intellectual approach which 
emphasizes the shaping of therapist behav- 
ior or the experiential-accepting approach 
which focuses upon therapist growth and 
development. The present paper is an at- 
tempt to describe a view of supervision 
or training which would integrate the ex- 


1The essence of this paper was presented at the 
Summer Workshop in Psychotherapy and Psycho- 
therapy Research (conducted by C. R. Rogers, E. 
T. Gendlin and C. B. Truax) Wisconsin Psychi- 
shi Institute, University of Wisconsin, June 26, 


?This work was supported in part by Research 
and Development Grant number 906-PM to Drs, 
Truax and Carkhuff from the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration, United States Public Health 
Service and in part by Public Health Fellowship 
number 1F2-MH-19, 912 to Dr. Carkhuff from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, Public 
Health Service. 


periential and the didactic orientation. In 
the present view supervision is itself vine 
as a therapeutic process: a learning proc’®: 
which takes place within the context d ip 
particular kind of interpersonal relations ree 
which is free of threat and which facilitate 


self-exploration. 


The Didactic Approach 


The didactic approach is supp? 
theorists holding that supervision 
sents the conscious effort of a pro 
to “program” future therapists W1 me 
proper “sets” and repertoires of COY ap 
responses (Krasner, 1961, 1962). The wa 
proach, as typified by Wolberg (1954) who 
Thorne (1950), includes supervisors 
emphasize the more didactic aspec? ral 
shaping therapist behaviors. It is n that 
that learning principles, to the ext ii 0 
they are currently known, be app p ber 
the acquisition and performance ° Jed t° 
apeutic behavior. Such a view has 


rted bY 


repre 
fessio® 


e! 
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the assumption that traditional educational 
Procedures are effective means of shaping 
€sired therapist behaviors. 


The teacher-supervisor brings to bear in 
Supervision his accumulated store of know- 
ledge, born perhaps of his own experience 
and the experiences of others which may, 
~1¢mselves, have been passed on to him 
in didactic formulations. Often, then, the 
supervisory process may be seen as involv- 
78 overt reinforcement to produce per- 
©rmance of desired therapist behaviors and 
ack of reinforcement or even punishment 
to produce extinction of undesirable ther- 
apist behaviors. Some have gone so far as 
to characterize this kind of supervision or 
training for therapists as a forced modifica- 
tion of both behavior and thinking to con- 
orm to that of the teacher-supervisor: in 

inokur’s (1955) terms, “brainwashing.” 


The implicit paradox involved in didactic 
“upervision is that often the conditions, 
techniques, attitudes which the future ther- 
apist is “taught” to employ are precisely 
vot the conditions and attitudes acted out 

Y the supervisor himself. In fact, they may 
© antithetical conditions. To be sure, many 
s the more didactic supervisors find 
tho ghts of “forced modification” or even 
x S Programing” of supervisee behavior 
“pugnant. How often the teacher-supervis- 
p7 in his attempt to communicate the find- 
es of his accumulated knowledge is un- 
re that the supervisee does not receive 
€ Conditions conducive to his freedom 
Openness to self-exploration! Clearly 
p trainee does not experience an analogue 
vi therapy: he does not get from his super- 
` Sor a chance to experience a role model 
othe rapist which he might compare with 
a er role models or imitate in psychother- 
Pe Y. Perhaps he is even denied the oppor- 
Wily for self-exploration which together 
leat the opportunity to tap prior know- 
dge in the field might be expected to 
Produce an effective therapist. 


P erhaps eyen worse, caught in the im- 
Plic 
i 


it double bind, the trainee may re-enact 
eo Crapy the contradictions between the 
sdtent of what the supervisor is telling 
"M to do as a therapist in therapy and 
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what the supervisor himself does in super- 
vision. 
The Experiential Approach 


With a somewhat healthy aversion for 
the doctrinaire “technicianship” which the 
didactic approach is accused of fostering, 
many (Boehm, 1961; Towles, 1962; Wessel, 
1961) emphasize the importance of genuine 
acceptance and respect for individuality. 
These supervisor-offered conditions are cal- 
culated to nurture in the trainee feelings 
of safety and freedom which promote open- 
ness to experience and a willingness to ex- 
periment. Here, the focus is upon the ex- 
periential aspect which is perhaps best 
exemplified by the client-centered orienta- 
tion (Rogers, 1957): 

The general principle which seems to apply 
here is that if the climate of the teaching situ- 
ation, and the relationship between the teacher 
and the beginning counselor, are the same as the 
climate and the relationship which exist in ther- 
apy, then the young therapist will begin to ac- 
quire a knowledge in his viscera of what the 
therapeutic experience is (p. 81). 


The goal of such experience in the super- 
vision process, as formulated by Rogers, is: 

The student should develop his own orientation 
to psychotherapy out of his own experience, In 
my estimation every effective therapist has built 
his own orientation to therapy within himself and 
out of his own experience with his clients or pa- 
tients. It is quite true that this orientation as 
finally developed may be such that it closely re- 
sembles that of others, or closely resembles the 
orientation to which he was exposed. Nevertheless, 
the responses made by the effective therapist in 
his interviews are not made in a certain way be- 
cause that is the psychoanalytic way, or the client- 
centered way, or the Adlerian way, they are made 
because the therapist has found that type of re- 
sponse effective in his own experience. Likewise 

he does not put on certain attitudes because those 
are the attitudes expected of an analyst or client- 
centered therapist or an Adlerian, He discovers 
and uses certain attitudes in himself which have 
developed because they have been rewarded b 

the effective outcome of earlier experiences A 
carrying on therapy. Thus the aim of a training 
program in therapy should be to turn out in- 
dividuals who have an independent and open at- 
titude toward their own experience in working 
with clients. If this is achieved, then they can 
continually formulate and reformulate and revise 
their own approach to the individuals with whom 
they are working in such a way that their ap- 
proach results in more constructive and effective 
help (p. 87). 
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While the experiential group shuns 
thoughts of control in therapy supervision 
or in therapy (Rogers and Skinner, 1956), 
they must concede, although perhaps re- 
luctantly, that they are deeply engaged in 
the influencing of trainee behavior. They in- 
fluence therapist behavior subtly, no doubt, 
by exposure and initiation of the social im- 
itation process. They influence behavior by 
instituting certain attitudinal conditions in 
which, protestations to the contrary, the 
trainee has no more voice than he does 
in didactic supervision and from which 
certain behavioral consequences are antic- 
ipated, if not predicted. Perhaps, unlike 
the conscious efforts to “program” of the 
didactic approach, the experiential ap- 
proach represents the unconscious efforts 


of a profession to “program” future ther- 


apists. 


Toward an Integrated 
Supervisory Approach 


Both the didactic and the experiential 
orientations in essence provide the trainee 
with a stimulus complex. The stimulus 
complex, itself, determines the probability 
of the trainee responding to one kind of 
behavior in therapy rather than another 
as well as determining the probability of 
contingencies related to his effectiveness 
(Ashby, Ford, Guerney, & Guerney, 1957; 
Dinoff, Rickard, Salzberg, & Sipprelle, 1960; 
Fey, 1958; Fiedler, 1950, 1951; Holt & Lu- 
borsky, 1958; Krasner, 1962; Lakin & Le- 
bovitz, 1958; Strupp, 1955, 1955a, 1960). 
To be sure, the impact of early supervision 
and training is greatly modified by the 
kind and patterning of reinforcement re- 
ceived from real patients as he practices 
the art of psychotherapy. It is perhaps this 
openness to feedback from patients which 
results in the learning, relearning, and un- 
learning that produces effective psychother- 
apists. 

The didactic orientation emphasizes pass- 
ing down an accumulated store of know- 
ledge in the traditional learning setting. 
Clearly, the flow is downward. That is, 
for the student the experience is one of 
accepting and incorporating a set of “es- 
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tablished” premises, from which he may 
deduce certain modes of doing things in 
therapy. In contrast, while the experiential 
approach nurtures, elicits and even predicts 
behavioral change on the part of the su- 
pervisee, it focuses upon instituting Cer- 
tain attitudinal conditions. The belief is 
that growth, born of the trainee’s own eX- 
perience, will follow. In generalizing from 
experience, the flow is upward. Thus, the 
didactic orientation is largely deductive an 
the experiential orientation is largely in- 
ductive. 

These two orientations need not be mu 
tually exclusive in psychotherapy training. 
The process of learning for both superviso! 
and supervisee in supervision is not unli Ke 
the see-saw process of theory-building ™ 
general: an interactional process of in- 
ductive generalizations from experienc® 
which qualify and modify the deduction® 
of earlier experiences and which, in turn, 
are qualified and modified in deductivé 
testing. The approach set forth in the ori 
ent paper incorporates both the didach? 
and the experiential approach: the ther" 
apist supervisor brings to bear his ROT 
ledge of therapy accumulated from his ow! 


. f > ‘ork 
experience and the experiences and ee 
of others in the context of a therape! is 

traine‘ 


relationship which provides for the 
the conditions which research and 
learning suggest are essential for 
therapeutic personality change. 

Briefly, the therapy supervision apy’ 
viewed as a special form of psychotheral ; 
as a learning process which takes cage 
a context of a particular kind of deep ‘os 
meaningful relationship which 7 
this learning (Truax & Carkhuff, x js 
This deep and meaningful relations or- 
a product of a stimulus complex OF spe" 
apist offered conditions which in men ue 
cifics operationalize the heretofore : 
“something more,” which has been a its 
ed to the therapeutic relationship, 5 och 
This specific stimulus complex elici jeved 
tain trainee responses which are be wth 
to be critical to his learning an g com 
Within the context of the stimulus ding 
plex, many learning approaches, inc 


clinica 
psycho” 


is itself 
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even more didactic approaches attempting 
to “shape” behavior, are most effective. 

This integrated approach to the training 

of psychotherapists has grown out of a pro- 
sram of research into the processes of in- 
dividual and group psychotherapy which 
*ppears to have identified three of the 
critical aspects of the therapist’s behavior 
Which predictably relate to self-exploration 
(Truax, 1963; Truax & Carkhuff, 1963a, 
1963b), Self-exploration, in turn, has been 
shown to be predictably related to per- 
Sonality growth or constructive personality 
change in patients as measured by a wide 
Variety of personality and behavioral crite- 
"1a. Assuming the analogy between the per- 
Sonality and behavior change seen in ther- 
®*py and the goal of behavior change (re- 
Stricted presumably to therapist behaviors ) 
i therapy supervision, it would follow that 
trainees who are able to explore themselves 
Would be ones showing greatest positive 
change in their therapist behaviors. Train- 
= Self-exploration, is then, here posited 
aS one of the critical elements in supervis- 
ton, whether that supervision is aimed at 
broducin g analytic, client-centered or eclec- 
tie therapists. 
š The therapeutic relationship is seen as 
an essential part of any training program 
a Providing the means for the trainees 
Working through his own feelings, values 
“nd attitudes and in general discovering 
lis effective self in therapy. Self-explora- 
On, in addition, affects how the trainee 
> able to operationalize his intellectual 
€arnings of “how to be a good therapist, 
Tegardless of the orientation used. In the 
Proposed integrated training program the 
Supervisor would be continuously in his 
Contacts with the trainee attempting to 
Provide the therapeutic conditions which 
Would Jead to this self-exploration on the 
Part of the trainee. 

The three characteristics of a therapeutic 
relationship which have been found to caus- 
ally determine the depth of self-exploration 
On the part of the therapee include: ther- 
apist empathic understanding, therapist 
Non-possessive warmth and therapist self- 
Congruence or transparency. When these 
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therapeutic conditions were maintained at 
relatively high levels in an experimental 
study of psychotherapy, client self-explora- 
tion was high; when these conditions were 
lowered self-exploration dropped; when a 
relatively high level of conditions was re- 
established self-exploration consequently 
returned to a relatively high level (Truax 
& Carkhuff, 1963c). Applying this to the 
training process it would be predicted that 
the trainee’s growing awareness of intel- 
lectual content and learnings in psycho- 
therapy in the context of a relationship 
which nurtures his own self-exploration 
would lead to his growth as a therapist. 


Such an approach has direct implications 
for both the didactic and the experiential 
supervisory approaches. The experiential 
orientation should become aware of the 
role of the supervisor as a direct influencer 
and even controller, however subtly, of be- 
havior. This awareness of the controlling 
nature of the experiential approach would 
hopefully lead to a more open stance to- 
ward the potential explication and under- 
standing offered by learning theory prin- 
ciples. On the other hand, the didactic 
school of thought should come to recog- 
nize the capacity of supervisor-offered 
conditions, or if you will, the therapeutic 
relationship, to elicit greater depth of self- 
exploration by the supervisee and thus the 
importance of experiential factors in the 
learning process. 

The proposed integrated approach com- 
bining both didactic and experiential view- 
points would provide a training approach 
where the past (in the form of the accumu- 
lated knowledge) may be brought to bear 
in an alterable form in a relationship which 
elicits the value of a potential heretic pres- 
ent (in the form of the client’s current ex- 
periencing). 


Toward Implementation 
Since the training of a therapist clearly 
involves behavioral changes in the trainee 
the variables found to be effective in psy- 
chotherapisis should logically be applied 
to the supervisor relationship (Truax, 1962: 
Truax & Carkhuff, 1963b). This implies, 
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for example, that the supervisor should 
provide the conditions of empathic under- 
standing and unconditional warmth for the 
trainee in a relationship characterized by 
transparency and self-congruence. It should 
be emphasized that these supervisor-offered 
conditions facilitate self-exploration in the 
trainee by providing the freedom and safety 
of the relationship and thus an openness 
to the trainee’s experiencing and consequent 
experimentation. The offering of such ther- 
apeutic conditions would not only be ex- 
pected to contribute to the trainee’s growth 
through self-exploration but also to provide 
the trainee with a clear and observable 
model of the therapist. This clear and ob- 
servable model of a therapist could be used 
by the trainee as one for imitation and for 
comparison with other models. 

Within the therapeutic relationship a con- 
tribution to the integration of didactic and 
experiential modes of learning can be made 
through the application of research tools 
to the job of training future therapists, The 
beginning therapist could be exposed to 
tape recorded samples of counseling or 
psychotherapy rated very high in therapist- 
offered conditions (Gendlin, 1962; Truax, 
1962; Truax & Carkhuff, 1963b). Tape re- 
corded excerpts from psychotherapy can 
also be used to bring to the trainee’s aware- 
ness typical specific problem areas and 
conflicts (Carkhuff, Feldman, & Truax, 
1963; Feldman & Carkhuff, 1963). Thus, 
in essence, learnings from the past may 
be offered to the trainee in the form of 
concrete examples. The value of concrete 
examples is perhaps underlined by recent 
research (Truax & Carkhuff, 1963d) which 
suggests that concreteness or specificity in 
therapy is a critical element accounting for 
behavioral change. 

Further, the recent rating scales used to 
measure the degree of therapist-offered 
conditions of empathic understanding, non- 
possessive warmth and the transparency of 
the relationship can be adapted to become 
tools for training. The trainee’s own early 
cases and interviews can be recorded and 
then rated so as to give him immediate 
and concrete informational feedback telling 
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him how well he is learning to operation- 
alize the concepts involved. Also, familiar- 
izing the trainee with the scales designed 
to measure patient self-exploration would 
provide him with an additional tool to help 
him know early in the psychotherapeutic 
relationship when he is helpful and when 
he is not helpful. The use of actual tape 
recorded excerpts of psychotherapy in con- 
junction with the measuring scales de- 
veloped for research would constitute 4 
striking departure from many current me 
ing practices which heavily emphasize n 
tellectual learning or focus only upon Pro" 
viding experiential conditions. They wou 
provide the trainee on the one hand i 
vicarious experiential learnings and ont j 
other would didactically provide posa 
and negative feedback directed at his ee 
experiences. It should be emphasized fa- 
the flow is not simply deductive. “E ot 
tive” therapy by some trainees may wes 
involve dimensions other than the nel 
ly posited constructs. As supervisors, Hon 
we must work to generalize and oper 
alize and research these new findings- 


A Tentative Therapist Training 
Program in Operation j 

Currently, a highly specific pilot prog ns 
for therapist training of both lay Pst 5 8 
and professional level psychotheraye 
underway at Kentucky, A descrip erha 
the current tentative program will Pag e 
best illustrate the viewpoint integrat ch t 
didactic and the therapeutic appro ner 
the training of psychotherapists. In k g by 
format, this approach could be veba 
eclectic, client-centered, analytic OY 
ioristic therapists. 

Central to the program is the in 
of trainee and supervisor. The su te 
in his interaction with the trainees @ a 
to provide the therapeutic conditi esive 
empathic understanding, non-PO® scili 
warmth and transparency, so as tO a thé 
tate self-exploration on the par: aine 
trainee. Each week, the beginning ma ses 
meet in group and individual “ther APY socu 
sions with the supervisor where they ce ip 
upon their own feelings and experie™ 


teraction 
Jis! 
perv 
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relation to their attempts to be helpful in 
the therapeutic relationship with patients. 
During these quasi-therapy sessions the 
trainee has the opportunity to explore his 
own values, his life choices, his feelings 
about the patient, his feelings of adequacy 
and inadequacy, his fear of being phony, 
etc. Thus trainees may explore and focus 
upon their inhibitions in expressing warmth 
and Caring for their patients, their feelings 
o hostility or anger at certain patients, or 
heir own anxieties and fears. 

The therapeutic relationship is one cen- 


other, and perhaps equally important focus 


Psychotherapy, Since recent research has 
import, almost universally posited 

ance of therapist accurate empathy, 
self. possessive warmth and genuineness or 
naling we for the facilitation of por- 
Ments y change in the patient, these ele- 
foals. Were chosen for the specific training 
nals. It seems to be generally the case that 
gala aits of analytic, client-centered or 
rally p è Tsuasion who are effective gon 
Condig orde relatitvely high levels of these 
ilies rons To be sure, effective merphi 
tion €o other things and offer other condi- 

hese, however, would seem for the 
* to be at least three of the basic 


„Taking use of theoretical and clinical 
iqa Ptions the prospective Tanes are 
Curae Cally taught the conditions pla 
regard empathy, unconditional positive 

: and therapist self-congruence or 


Q 


duineness, . 
scondly , the trainee is presented with 
ADIs of psychotherapy conducted by 
high © Variety of therapists that are rated 
Disp 2 Pediwn and low on these — = 
o£ the Pditions by raters trained in the us 
Foll three research scales. a 
to pe CWing this, the trainee is then . 
the < ® Tater himself in the use of oe h of 
to on, search scales, Consequently, he earns 
fig Perationally discriminate between spea 
acey, Vels of the dimension of therapi 
Non empathic understanding, ther apie 
Possessive warmth for the patient and 


Exo, 
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therapist genuineness or transparency in 
the relationship. 

Thus, after this preliminary training the 
therapist trainee has learned to recognize 
and discriminate levels of the effective ther- 
apist-offered conditions. 

Subsequently, the trainee is given em- 
pathy training. A group of trainees are pre- 
sented with a series of tape recorded 
patient statements. The trainee listens to 
the statements and is then asked to re- 
formulate the essential communication both 
in terms of feeling and in content of that 
communication. This is probably most eas- 
ily accomplished by having the supervisor 
periodically stop the tape recording and 
randomly point to a trainee who verbally 
responds. The situation, then, demands that 
each trainee listen intently and focus upon 
the meaning of the patient’s communication 
and develop the facility in verbalizing this, 
Such a procedure would tend to sharpen 
the trainee’s sensitivity and his listening 
skills and understanding of the meaning of 
a patients communication. 


After mastering this the trainee is given 
role playing experience, by pairing off with 
another trainee where he practices the role 
of a “therapist.” This role playing of the 
therapist is tape recorded itself. The trainee 
then takes the recording and he himself 
rates his own “performance” as a therapist 
on the therapeutic conditions scales. He 
thus has an opportunity to critically evalu- 
ate his own beginning attempts as a thera- 
pist to offer understanding, warmth and 
genuineness. Selected samples of this role 
playing also rated by experienced raters 
provide a standard comparison with his 
own ratings. 

After, and only after, the beginning 
trainee has atiained moderately high levels 
of conditions in his role playing, the trainee 
is given experience with a large mim- 
ber of single therapeutic interviews, These 
single interviews are not intake initial in- 
terviews but instead are one-shot “thera- 
peutic” interviews where the trainee’s goal 
is to facilitate deep self-exploration by the 
patient. Each trainee is given a random 
selection of patients for Single interviews 
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so that the focus will be upon conditions 
offered by the therapist trainee rather than 
upon the dynamics of the patient. 

These single interviews, again, would be 
tape recorded and selected segments could 
then be rated by the trainee himself and 
by trained raters. Again, this would provide 
concrete feedback so that with a wide va- 
riety of patients the trainee would learn 
more accurately the elements of his be- 
havior that contribute to a therapeutic re- 
lationship and the elements of his behavior 
which detract from that relationship. 


After, and only after, the trainee has 
achieved moderately high levels of condi- 
tions with a variety of patients in single 
interviews and has also demonstrated an 
ability to facilitate moderately high levels 
of patient self-disclosure and self-explora- 
tion (determined by application of the re- 
search scales designed to measure patient 
self-exploration or depth of intrapersonal 
exploration) would a trainee begin to see 
patients in “psychotherapy.” At that point 
he would begin supervised experience in 
the more usual continuing psychothera- 
peutic contact with a patient. Ordinarily, 
the trainee would start seeing the patients 
concurrently so as to minimize chance oc- 
curances in the patient-therapist interaction 
from developing “superstitious behavior” on 
his part. 

The trainee would continue to tape re- 
cord and continue to rate himself from 
randomly selected samples of the cases 
which he has been assigned. Comparison 
ratings would periodically be made by 
trained raters evaluating both conditions 
provided in therapy and extent of self- 
exploration in the patient. 

The present program is an attempt to 
provide ag se ge program for the be- 
ginning therapist. It might be e 
that the facilitative hearen he ea 
offered by the supervisor to the trainee 
would become more centrally important as 
the trainee became more experienced and 
advanced. It would be at the point where 
he had mastered the basics that his own 
experiences to alter and modify current 
learnings of how to do psychotherapy 
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would direct him toward providing a more 
effective and therapeutic relationship for 
his patients. 

The current approach toward an integra- 
tion of didactic and experiential approaches 
to training in psychotherapy and counseling 
would seem to have a number of advan- 
tages. The evaluation of a trainee’s behavior 
would be based upon research measuring 
scales which have proven adequately re- 
liable and valid rather than upon the 
supervisors subjective evaluation. This 
would minimize the problem inherent 1? 
selecting and eliminating prospective ther- 
apists. It would also tend to remove that 
barrier to the communication betwee? 
trainee and supervisor by removing the 
supervisor from the realm of evaluation. 
Clearly, supervisors who concern them; 
selves primarily with the “weeding out 
process are less likely to be able to offer 
all that is necessary for the trainee’s grow'™ 


Such a training program has the further 
advantage through its concreteness an 
its experiential nature of providing & basie 
training program consistent with what jt 
theoretically and empirically known abou 
an effective therapeutic relationship 5,4 
base from which trainees may later & ox: 
more advanced specifics of any partiet 
orientation (analytic, eclectic, behaviors 
tic, client-centered, etc.). 


: e 
Such a program in a step-wise procedu" 


5 ore 
allows the trainee a chance to master ™ 
own in 
ation” 


tic encounters. 


Summary t 
The present paper has been an atten 
to describe a view of supervision voer® 
would integrate the experiential or js” 
peutic with the didactic forms of sup’ un” 
ion. Training in psychotherapy 2” C ptio 
seling is itself viewed as a theraP es 
process: a learning process which ship 
place in a particular kind of relatio" iy 
leading to self-exploration and perso™ 
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change. The analogy between therapy and 
€rapist training leads logically to an em- 
Phasis upon providing the trainee with a 
€rapeutic relationship and an opportu- 
nity for self-exploration concurrent with a 
Specific program of didactic training. 


The didactic training program described 
here relies heavily upon the use of tape 
recorded psychotherapy and measurement 
Scales growing out of research designed to 
Quantify essential aspects of the therapeu- 
tic relationship. In the context of a mean- 
Ingful relationship, however, different did- 
actic as well as supervisory approaches 
might be most efficaciously brought to 

ear, 


. The current tentative program illustrat- 
ng one suggested implementation of this 
view was described in detail. 
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Client Preferences for Affective or Cognitive 
Counselor Characteristics and 


First Interview Behavior 
Harry A. Grater 


Counseling Center, Michigan State University 


The objective of this study was to evaluate the following hypothesis: 
Counselees who prefer affective counselor characteristics are more likely 
to focus on a discussion of personal-social problems during the first 
interview than are counselees who prefer cognitive characteristics. The 
preferences of 95 counselees were determined prior to their first counsel- 
ing appointment. The first interview focus for those preferring affective 
counselor characteristics was compared with those preferring cognitive 
characteristics. The difference was significant at the .01 level of signifi- 


cance in the hypothesized direction. 


—_— 


Bordin (1955) reported that the charac- 
teristics the client deemed desirable for a 
counselor were related to the kind of prob- 
lem the client presented in the interview 
situation. He found that counselees who 
felt that personal characteristics were de- 
sirable tended to seek counseling that in- 
volved personal-social concerns. Clients 
who felt that impersonal characteristics 
were more important than personal charac- 
teristics most frequently sought help with 
educational-vocational difficulties. 

The objective of this study was to re- 
evaluate Bordin’s findings using a some- 
what different frame of reference. Instead 
of separating counselor characteristics on 
a personal-impersonal continuum, as Bordin 
did, they were divided on cognitive-affec- 
tive continuum. The following hypothesis 
was tested: Subjects who consider affective 
characteristics more important than cog- 
nitive characteristics in a counselor are 
more likely to focus on a discussion of 
personal-social problems in the first inter- 
view than are subjects who prefer cog- 
nitive characteristics. Dipboye (1954) re- 
ported results which relate to the above 
hypothesis. He found that counselors 
tended to respond cognitively in interviews 


where — educational-vocational problems 
were discussed and affectively when Pe. 
sonal-social problems were being mar 
ered. It can be inferred that counsel 
were reacting in part to the set of ae 
counselees and responding cognitively ia 
affectively according to the client expec" 
tions. 


Procedure 


s 
er : ed a 
An adjective check list was select ees 

ounsele” * 


the instrument to measure the ¢ pe stic> 
attitudes toward counselor eee ad- 
The check list was composed of 


: jent” 
jectives, warm, kind, accepting an fr 
ly, judged affective by the author ical 


adjectives, knowledgeable, poised, a fout 
and efficient, judged cognitive; a 
adjectives, sociable, ambitious, sn 
successful judged neutral on the cog! 
affective continuum. ts 

te dea if the author's judged 
of the adjectives as affective, cognitiv st? 
neutral were consensually valid, fi sity 
members of the Michigan State Unn sat 
Counseling Center were asked to $ of th? 
judges. Each judge was given a list ate 
twelve adjectives and asked to indie? it t 
each adjective whether they judge 


ea 
itiv' 
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Counselor Characteristics and First Interview Behavior 


be cognitive or affective, The five judges 
Were in total agreement with the author on 
the cognitive and affective adjectives. 
here was not total agreement on any of 
the adjectives judged neutral by the author. 
A brief inventory (hereafter called the 
Cognitive-A ffective Inventory) was con- 
structed in the following manner. Each of 
the four affective adjectives was paired 
with one of the cognitive adjectives form- 
ing four pairs of adjectives. The four neu- 
tral adjectives were paired with each other, 
and were used as filler items. Directions for 
the Cognitive-Affective Inventory and the 
adjective pairings are given below: 
Below is a list of six paired words. Look at each 
Pair and then check the one of this pair you feel 
would be more important in a counselor. Check 
one word from each pair. For example: 


Competitive Intellectual X 


The check beside intellectual indicates that the 
individual felt it would be more important for 
à counselor to be intellectual rather than com- 
Petitive, Making a check by one does not neces- 
sarily indicate that you feel the other is unim- 
Portant or could be absent. It simply means you 
Cel the one checked would be a more important 
Characteristic for a counselor. Please indicate 
your opinions on the following six pairs of words 
and return this shect to the receptionist. 


s warm knowledgeable 

3, Poised kind — 

a ons successful — 
< logical accepting — 

5. Sociable ambitious — 

6. friendly efficient 


The inventory was scored by counting 
the number of affective adjectives checked 
Y each subject. 

ubjects used in the study were students 
AE Michigan State University who were 
Making an initial appointment with a 
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counselor at the MSU Counseling Center. 
The receptionist was asked to give 95 suc- 
cessive students seeking first counseling 
appointments the previously described Cog- 
nitive-Affective Inventory. The main func- 
tion of the receptionist at the Center was 
to match the free hours of a student with 
the open hours of a counselor. Thus, she 
is free to make appointments with all coun- 
selors without regard for presenting prob- 
lem. The receptionist was asked to follow 
her regular routine in making appointments 
with the exception of giving each student 
the Cognitive-Affective Inventory prior to 
making arrangements for the appointment. 
A total of 28 counselors had appointments 
with the 95 students included in the study. 

Following the completion of each inter- 
view at the Michigan State University 
Counseling Center, the counselor fills in 
a contact card on which he indicates 
whether the primary focus of the interview 
was personal-social or educational-voca- 
tional. Contact cards were collected for the 
subjects, and the primary focus of the first 
interview was tabulated for each subject. 


Results 

Eighty-six subjects were included in the 
final sample. Nine were excluded for a 
variety of reasons, the most common being 
a failure on the part of the counselee to 
keep the scheduled appointment. The data 
for these 86 subjects are included in Table 
1. The five cells in Row one of Table 1 
show the number of subjects who checked 
zero, one, two, three or four affective ad- 
jectives and focused on educational-voca- 
tional problems during the first interview. 
The cells in Row two indicate the number 


Table 1 


The Number of Affective Counselor Characteristics Preferred by 
Counselees and the Primary Focus of the First Interview 


Number of Affective Characteristics Preferred 


Interview focus 2 8 4 

Personal-social 0 0 6 8 2 

Educational-vocational 5 28 25 10 2 
Total 5 28 81 18 a. 
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who checked zero, one, two, three or four 
affective adjectives and focused on per- 
sonal-social problems during the first in- 
terview. 

An inspection of Table 1 shows a clear 
trend in the direction of the hypothesis. 
Of the thirty-three subjects (38 per cent 
of the sample) who checked zero or one 
of the affective adjectives, none focused on 
personal-social problems during the first 
interview. On the other end of the table 
there are 22 (26 per cent of the sample) 
who checked three or four affective ad- 
jectives. Ten of them discussed primarily 
personal-social problems during the first 
interview. Thus, 62 per cent of the sub- 
jects who focused on personal-social prob- 
lems in the first interview were found in 
the 26 per cent of the sample that checked 
three or four affective adjectives. 

In order that the data could be treated 
in a more statistically meaningful manner, 
the data in Table 1 were collapsed into a 
two by two table. Subjects who preferred 
zero, one or two affective adjectives were 
included in one group called the cognitive 
group; subjects preferring three or four 
affective adjectives formed the second 
group called the affective group. A chi- 
square was calculated to determine if the 
first interview behavior of the two groups 
was significantly different. The difference 
was significant at the 1% level of confi- 
dence confirming the hypothesis that coun- 
selees who consider affective counselor 
characteristics more important than cogni- 
tive characteristics are more inclined to 
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focus on a discussion of personal-social 
problems in the first interview than are 
counselees who prefer cognitive chacteris- 
tics. i 

These data in conjunction with Bordin’s 
findings clearly show that the character- 
istics the counselee considers significant 1n 
the counselor are indicative of the type of 
problem the counselee will discuss. Several 
questions are not answered by the studies. 
One of the these concerns the underlying 
reason or reasons for the client’s preferring 
personal or affective characteristics. It 
would be interesting to determine if these 
preferences are a product of the counselee s 
set based upon the problem as he perceives 
it, or are the preferences based prima y 
on a more fundamental personality char- 
acteristic of the client. It would also be 
important to determine if the same dit- 
ferences would be found in a study where 
the ultimate problem discussed by the 
client was the criterion rather than the 
problem presented in the first interview: 
Further research would be valuable wit 
a sample composed of a greater proportion 
of clients who were seeking personal-soc!# 
counseling, 
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A Multi-Dimensional Approach to Self-Concept 


in Three Patient Groups! 


C. Marshall Lowe 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Brecksville, Ohio 


The Jacobs Self-Attitude Scale was used to test two hypotheses: The first 
was that as we move from a tuberculous through a neurotic to a psychotic 
group of patients, we will find progressively greater extremes in choosing 
movement towards, against or away from other people. The second hy- 
pothesis stated that within the same groups of patients there will be a 
decreasing relationship between different aspects of each of these three 
types of social movement. All the rank differences among the three groups 
were in the predicted direction, certain of the differences reaching statisti- 
cal significance. It was concluded that the Jacobs Self-Attitude Scale has 
great potential uscfulness in measuring self-concept in functional, social 
terms rather than in the static, structural manner of most existing self- 


concept scales, 


a review of the research studies on 
ce “concept, the writer, (Lowe, 1961) found 
it “tain underlying difficulties which made 
difficult to assess the real significance 
the current literature on self-concept, 
i. Pointed out in the review that confu- 
n resulted in moving back and forth 
Ea Philosophical to operational defini- 
a of self. One resulting pitfall was to 
ee naively that self-concept can be 
panated with consciousness, and so can 
dt Justified by self-evidence as being a 
Stinet Psychological entity standing apart 
functional experience. A second com- 

qa pitfall follows from the first. As a 
Stinct entity, the self-concept was as- 
sumed to be unidimensional. Measuring 
Mstruments were accordingly based on the 
assumption that there is essentially a single 
attitude toward self, so that views of the 
self would be colored by the same posi- 
tive or negative degree of self-regard even 


=e 
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the study, 


though they were from many different van- 
tage points. 

Since the review was written, a new 
scale has been constructed which avoids 
a number of the problems which have 
been inherent in existing scales. The Jacobs 
Self-Attitude Scale (Jacobs, 1961) opera- 
tionally defines the self in terms of function 
or social movement rather than in terms 
of entity. The rationale of the test is that 
of Horney’s division into social movement 
as being toward, against or away from 
others. All the items on the scale represent 
one of these three dimensions of social 
movement as described by Horney (1945). 
Each of these three general categories (or 
directions of movement) is further sub- 
divided into two specific categories, de- 
pending upon whether the subject is clas- 
sifying himself or his relations with other 
people. The Jacobs Self-Attitude Scale thus 
make a distinction within each direction 
of social movement between th 
who sees himself as being a certain soeia 
type and the person who sees himself as 
behaving towards others in terms of that 


same type. For example, the test allows 
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a person who sees himself as being com- 
petitive and self assertive (moving against 
others) also to choose a social orientation 
which permits him to withdraw and move 
away from other people. There is thus an 
inward and outward dimension to each ot 
the three dimensions of social movement. 

This study is concerned with certain 
aspects of the self-concept that previous 
self-attitude scales have not been designed 
to measure. First of all, the Jacobs Self- 
Attitude Scale provides an analysis of the 
degree of social imbalance since it reveals 
to what extremes the individual may go 
in neurotically stereotyping one particular 
type of social movement. On the Jacobs 
Self-Attitude Scale, such abnormal behavior 
is represented by an abnormally high (or 
low) score on any of the three types of 
movement. A normal person, on the other 
hand, would have a flat test profile, and 
would display what is here termed “social 
balance” among the three types of move- 
ment. 

The first hypothesis to be tested is that as 
we move from a normal through a neurotic 
to a psychotic group of subjects, the sub- 
jects will show progressively less social 
balance. Defined operationally, there will 
be an increasing tendency to have an ex- 
treme score on one of the three types of 
movement described by Horney as psy- 
chopathology increases, 


The second new feature of the Jacobs 
Self-Attitude Scale is that within each of 
the three Horney directions of social move- 
ment, it is possible to determine how close- 
ly one’s self-concept agrees with his social 
attitudes. This ability to relate two some- 
what similar aspects of oneself is, of course, 
closely related to insight. It is natural to 
assume that in a well-adjusted person there 
will be congruence or consistency between 
what one sees himself as being and how 
one behaves towards others. Thus, the in- 
dividual who sees himself as self-assertive 
(moving against others) should also see 
his behavior as being critical and con- 
trolling of others (also moving against oth- 
ers). The degree of similarity between self- 
pole and other-pole within a particular type 
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of social movement is here termed “con- 
gruence balance.” 

The second hypothesis to be tested in 
this study is that congruency balance, OY 
similarity of scores between attitude to- 
ward self and others within each type of 
social movement, will decrease as agum 
we move from a normal through a neurotic 
to a psychotic patient population. 


Method 

Subjects. Subjects for the study were 
selected on a random basis from patients 
at both the neuropsychiatric and tuber- 
culosis divisions of the Brecksville VA Hos- 
pital. One group consisted of 30 patients 
from the psychiatric division, all of whom 
had been independently diagnosed by ther 
staff physician as being functionally psy- 
chotic, i.e., schizophrenic and manic ge 
pressive. A second group also consisted 
30 psychiatric patients. By contrast, a 
patients had been diagnosed as having ee 
functional condition, non-psychotic 1), aa 
ture. The third group consisted of patien 
from the tuberculosis division of the cl 
pital. These patients were from à 
chiatric standpoint “normal,” to the exte f 
that none of them had been diagnos” 
psychiatrically within the hospital. This | ec 
group had recovered from the inlet ae 
phase of tuberculosis, having had cane e 
sputum for at least 90 days. They had, eriod 
ever, been hospitalized for a median P 
of approximately six months. à 
90 subject 


Measuring Instrument. The "de 
„Attitu 
Self-A ae 


were administered the Jacobs x 
Scale in a group setting. This scale Pich 
sents in a forced choice format items “4s 
a majority of clinical judges selecte i of 
representing one of the three tyP® on 
social movement, as described by e test 
Horney. A Q-sort arrangement © : omet 
items has been validated against sort vious 
ric patternings in conjunction with Poat & 
studies (Jacobs & Pearl, 1953; $ het 
Jacobs, 1955). Although the items 1r gated 
present format have not been vai pas 
against external criteria, Jacobs (196 torit 
found that the scales have a satisfac 
high test-retest reliability. 
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Results 

Since there were no significant differ- 
ences among the three patient groups in 
mean and standard deviation, raw scores 
Were converted into standard scores on 
the basis of the mean and standard devia- 
tion of the combined groups. (Group means 
Cc standard deviation are shown in Table 


To test the hypothesis that social bal- 
ance among the three directions of social 
movement would decrease as psychopa- 

ology increases, the sum of the most 
extreme scores was found for each group 
On both attitude towards self and attitude 
towards others. The ¢ test was used to 
determine whether the differences on the 
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mean extreme scores among the three 
groups is statistically significant. 

The results, which are shown in Table 
2, indicate that all differences are in the 
predicted direction. Differences in regard 
to attitude to self were statistically sig- 
nificant, comparing neurotic and tuber- 
culous patients, (p < .05, t= 2.08), and 
comparing psychotic and tuberculous pa- 
tients (p < .02, t=2.63), using a one- 
tailed ¢ test. While the mean differences 
were in the hypothesized rank order for 
the three groups in regard to attitude to 
others, the differences do not reach statis- 
tical significance. 

Next, a test was made to see if con- 
gruency balance (or degree of similarity 


Table 1 


Standard Scores of th 
of 


o Three Patient Groups on the Original Scales 
the Jacobs Self-Attitude Scale 


a SSS 
Psychotic Neurotic Tuberculous 


Attitude towards self “ 
Oving towards aan 
Oving against ie 

Moving away from ne 

Attitude towards others 

Oving towards ‘an 


Oving against 


—_—_——$— 
sD M SD M SD 


10.64 5260 996 4699 6.52 
10.01 4937 1096 5081 8.99 
1162 4676 1024 58.70 5.95 
1045 5061 1044 49.79 9.04 
1038 50.00 956 5142 9.82 
1073 4818 988 4948 9.71 


Table 2 


Means, Standard Deviations an! 


Atty 
ttitude towards self 


Psychotic 13.50 
he fi 12.90 
tbere 9.87 
"i Uberculous i 

ttit 

poyok towards others 13.47 
neurotic. 12.40 
tuberculous 10.97 


*o. A ni 
Significa 5 level using © 
tkg: nt at the .0: n * 
i Ìgnificant at the .02 level using one 


for Mean Differences for 
a rections of Social Movement) 


Social Balance (Balance Amon, 
M sD t Scores for Mean Differences with 


Neurotic Tuberculous 
6.43 345 2.630** 
6.90 2.075* 
3.85 
5.83 645 -660 
6.82 817 
6.49 a ae 


e-tailed ¢ test 
tailed ¢ test 
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Table 3 
Means, Standard Deviations, and t Scores for Mean Differences for 
Congruency Balance (Balance Between Different Aspects of the Same 
Direction of Social Movement) 


M SD t Scores for Mean Differences 
with 
Neurotic Tuberculous 
Movement towards others 
psychotic 8.43 6.65 250 1.253 
neurotic 8.03 5.54 1.101 
tuberculous 6.40 5.68 
Movement against others 
psychotic 8.63 6.17 .050 713 
neurotic 8.57 5.94 .739 
tuberculous 7.50 5.45 
Movement away from others 
psychotic 13.80 10.82 1.667* 1,961" 
neurotic 9.90 7.17 815 
tuberculous 9.33 6.56 


*Significant at the .05 level, using one-tailed t test. 


between attitude to self and attitude to- 
wards others within each of the three 
types of movement), would decrease in 
the more disturbed groups (Table 3). The 
sum of the mean differences in standard 
scores between the measures of a partic- 
ular type of movement was found for each 
group. Again, one-tailed ¢ tests were run 
for differences in the mean differences, 
comparing each group with the other two. 


The rank order of the three groups was 
in the predicted direction on all three types 
of social movement. The most meaningful 
differences were in regard to movement 
away from others, comparing psychotic 
patients with the other two groups. These 
differences are significant at the .05 level 
using a one-tailed ¢ test. 


Discussion 


The results provide encouragement for 
Karen Horney’s assumption that individuals 
tend to exaggerate their style of social 
movement to the extent that they are dis- 
turbed. However, since the results achieve 
statistical significance only on those scales 
where the self is the focus of concern, they 
suggest that disturbances in social behavior 


are secondary to more marked distortion 
in one’s attitude towards his relations 7 e 
others. These results can, of course, e 
interpreted as providing evidence thah so 
cial behavior is determined by an interni 
frame of reference, and that a changed 
one’s social style of life must be prece 
by a change in the way one views 
and his social needs. 


his sé f 


at 
Further, it is important to note Sig 
there are no significant differences pe i 
the means on any of the scales. Appa ya“ 
there is no one direction of social N 
ment that characterizes different typ rho: 
patients to any significant extent. syo 
pathology would seem to be chara 
by an over-reliance upon any of the 
directions of social movement. 


Finally, the similarity of the ks 
among the different groups sugges 
the Jacobs Self-Attitude Scale is SOP ogy 
other than a measure of psychopati u 
A shortcoming of previous sel i A 
scales is that a self-concept with 2 p 
tive emotional tone seems to be 2 pih 
of feelings of general unhappiness a 
characterize many forms of psy¢ a 2 
ogy. It has thus, on most existing 


cteriz© 


thre? 


| 
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been impossible to separate symptoms of 
psychic distress from etiological factors. 
Since the Jacobs Self-Attitude Scale seems 
able to hold level of self-regard constant 
for different types of patients, it seems to 
have great potential promise for providing 
clinical clues as to areas of social function- 
mg where the individual seems most vul- 
nerable as well as where he seems most 
Secure, 
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Comment 


_ This short article by C. Marshall Lowe 
'S packed with significant ideas, and dem- 
Onstrates that length is hardly a prereq- 
“site for significance in scientific articles. 
t is a valuable discussion in terms of its 
theoretical contribution to a significant 
area on the forefront of psychology—the 
self-concept, Perhaps one of the oldest of 
Psychological concepts (the ego), it is still 
One of the most poorly defined and under- 
Stood, and is still one of those which cur- 
tied commands great interest and atten- 

n. 

Early in the article Lowe makes one 
of his most important points, that the self- 
Concept is not a single unidimensional 
entity, Actually there must be a multitude 

ifferent aspects of any one individual's 
self-concept, For example, a person’s self- 
Concept as a counselor might be vastly 
ifferent from his self-concept as a baseball 
Player, a parent, or a lover! It seems logi- 
Cally very inconsistent for so many of us 
all these past years to have tried to put 
these different elements together into a 
Single entity. Does this not resemble try- 
ing to name a basket full of apples, toads 
and bricks? Their most obvious common- 
ality would seem to be the fact that they 
are all in the one basket. 

Lowe bases his study on Jacob’s three- 
Cimensional scale of self-concept, which 
m turn is based on Horney’s three dimen- 
Sions of acting in social relationships. I’m 


not sure whether a scale of only three 
dimensions is really broad enough. Per- 
sonality and self-concept are probably too 
extensive ideas to be limited in this manner, 
But of course three dimensions are possibly 
better than one, and an investigator would 
certainly have to stop somewhere. One is 
a bit torn between considering a finite 
number of dimensions, or turning to a 
matrix of a multitude of potential variables. 
But the latter approach obviously suggests 
immediately that a factor analysis should 
be performed, which leads right back to 
the manageable group of discriminate traits 
or characteristics, and not just a pot-pourri. 
of any old variables. 
Possibly Horney’s approach is too simple 
a way of analyzing the concept of self- 
concept. I would prefer the approach 
which Thurstone or Cattell would have 
used. Horney’s classification reminds me 
of the scholastie’s table of the elements 
—“earth, air, fire and water”; ie. r 
ably accurate, but limited by the tages 
s a D y the tools of 
observation available at that time. For- 
Se i Jacobs did manage to double the 
entre Lye the classification by 
mension of categories, 


bles the value of the scheme. But I’m not 
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be an overlap. (Lowe is confusing, also, 
when he speaks of Horney’s three dimen- 
sions, and then adds a new “dimension” 
as indicated above. If the new one is a 
dimension, then the Horney classifications 
ought to be considered only points on a 
dimension, ought they not?) 

I consider Lowe’s conclusions profound- 
ly important, however. That the atypical 
individuals are the ones who exaggerate 
their style of social movement to the extent 
that they are disturbed is significant, and 
the corollary idea is even more so: there 
is no one direction of social movement 
that characterizes different types of pa- 
tients. The idea that psychopathology is 
characterized by an over-reliance upon 
any of the three directions of social move- 
ment shakes some of our most deeply 
ingrained clichés about the nature of the 
psychosis, and the construct labelled “the 
schizophrenic process.” Maybe we ought 
to abandon that construct, and speak of 
the maladjustive process. 

I do have a little quarrel to pick with 
Lowe. Two, in fact! First, is his reliance 
on psychiatric diagnoses of the functionally 
psychotic groupings. Too many studies 
(Ash, et al.) have shown such classifica- 
tions to be so unreliable that they are 
virtually meaningless! We ought to stop 
using them, and stick to more operational 
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definitions. Incidentally, Lowe makes a 
case for using operational definitions of 
concepts in psychology (particularly the 
self-concept) and I think his point is very 
well taken, I can’t see how any other defini- 
tions have any precision at all. But why 
didn’t Lowe use something like the Hos- 
pital Adjustment Scale with a group of 
raters of behavior? Fortunately he was 
only distinguishing between the function- 
ally psychotic, the functionally not-so-psy~ 
chotic, and the sputum-negative ex-tuber- 
cular; physicians are probably fairly ac- 
curate at discriminating between the tirs 
two, and lab technicians are highly 2 
curate with the second two. 

My second quarrel, and it is a little 0 d 
is over the matter of whether a sputum 
free ex-tubercular population is really 
good control group. Might it not ng 
some “ambulatory psychotics’? But an 
is to be commended on his use of ae 
control groups, really, and who is to io = 
gest a better one than the tubercu È 
group? Certainly I don’t recommend un 
hospital attendants or college sophom 
And visitors of mental patients Mig?” | 
potentially psychotic themselves. But vate 
about using a plain garden-variety 
on-the-street control group sometime der 

William U. SY 4 
Ohio Univers 


me, 


Questionnaire Returns 


Because copy for this issue goes to the printer soon after 
the Summer issue appeared, many questionnaires are still 


being received as this is written. The number returned is 
excellent and many haye additional helpful comments. We 
hope to have the returns tabulated and a report made in the 
Winter issue. Your help with this inquiry is much appreciated. 


~ 
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Ego Strength and Beliefs 
About the Cause of Illness 


Lucetta Smith Stern! 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Level of maturity of beliefs about the cause of illness was hypothesized 
to be positively related to ego strength among 47 men afflicted with Park- 
inson’s disease. The causal beliefs were inferred from an interview and 
their maturity was defined according to their correspondence with medical 
explanations. The Ego Disjunction scale, the Worcester Scale of Social At- 
tainment and Barron’s Ego Strength scale were used to assess ego strength. 
The hypothesis was borne out among the scores on the ego disjunction 
measure. While a significant positive relationship was also found between 
social attainment and belief maturity, the importance of education in social 
attainment imposed a restriction on the hypothesis as tested by this meas- 
ure. Scores on the Barron’s scale provided no support for the hypothesis. 
Education and religion were also found to affect causal beliefs. Belief 
maturity was discussed in terms of freedom from intrapsychic conflict. 


Beliefs about the cause of illness among 
Primitive societies have long been known 
to be magical and unrealistic. Whiting and 
Child (1953) found that differences among 
Cultures in such beliefs reflect guilt and 
anxiety about specific behavior systems 

eg. oral, dependency, etc.,). The purpose 
of the present study was to examine wheth- 
er beliefs concerning illness also differ 
among individuals within American society 
and, if so, to determine what personality 
characteristics are relevant to such beliefs. 

Although the presence and wide diffu- 
Sion of medical knowledge in America 
probably restricts the variety of beliefs 
about illness, it is nevertheless possible that 
the same scientific knowledge expounded 
can be differently perceived and assimilat- 
ed by individuals. In our society some in- 


1This article is based upon a doctoral disserta- 
tion submitted to Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Grateful acknowledgment is extended 
to Edward J. Shoben, Jr., Donald E. Super, and 
Leonard Diller for their helpful suggestions, 

Drs. Robert S. Schwab and Albert C. England, 
Jr., of Mass. General Hospital, and Dr. Irving S. 

Ooper, St, Barnabas Hospital, New York City, 

ere instrumental in providing subjects, 


dividual causal beliefs about illness may 
accord with scientific conceptions. Others 
may resemble personified explanations 
found in primitive cultures and in chil- 
dren in our society. Beliefs were accord- 
ingly categorized as mature and immature 
according to their degree of correspond- 
ence with medical explanations (Werner, 
1957). Following the work of Smith, et al. 
(1956) it was assumed that access to, and 
communication of, information about ill- 
ness were the same for all individuals, 

Beliefs in the present study were ex- 
amined in relation to ego processes. The 
reason for this stems from the conception 
of a belief as a symbolization of a rela- 
tionship between events and the fact that 
symbolization is commonly explicated in 
terms of the ego (Dollard & Miller, 1950), 
Accordingly, the hypothesis to be tested 
was that level of maturity of beliefs about 
the cause of illness is Positively related to 
ego strength. 


Method 


The test of the hypothesis involved the 
comparison of maturity of beliefs, expressed 
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by a group of physically-ill men, with three 
measures of ego strength. 


Causal Belief 

A semi-structured, open-end interview 
was used to infer the belief. The prelim- 
inary questions were: What is your illness? 
How long have you had it? Can you tell 
me how it began? The lead question was 
then asked: What do you think caused 
it? The interview was recorded by hand 
and subsequently reproduced. 

Two judges independently read the en- 
tire belief interview and ascertained the 
level of maturity according to the follow- 
ing two level scale: I. Mature—Accurate 
medical explanation; a relatively full ac- 
count of the cause that is specific and/or 
detailed, which accords with medical fac- 
tors. II. Immature—Inaccurate medical ex- 
planation; does not accord with correct 
medical explanations and evidences little 
awareness or grasp of medical factors. 
Judges agreed on the maturity level in 
38 out of the 47 beliefs (81%), and sub- 
sequently made pooled decisions on the 
remainder. 

One example of a mature belief was the 
statement of a plumber: 

According to the doctor I went to, it is high 
temperature, high fever. When I was two years 
old I had one. My parents told me I did. I asked 
the doctor if it could be from something that far 
back and he said yes. 

An example of an immature causal be- 
lief can be seen in the statement of a me- 
chanic: 


Maybe nerves. I led a clean life. Why should 
I have this happen? I was always a good church 
member. Im the worrisome type. That’s what 
brings it on. I used to blow my top and worry 
too much, It puts a strain on your brain. 


Ego Strength 


The measures used to assess ego strength 
were: Ego Disjunction scale (ED), Wor- 
cester Scale of Social Attainment (WSSA), 
and Barron’s Ego Strength scale (Es). 

ED is a modified form (120 items) of 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
consisting of four pairs of needs which ap- 
pear to be mutually incompatible: aggres- 
sion—deference, succorance—nurturance, 
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autonomy—abasement, order—change. ED 
is defined as the occurrence in the individ- 
ual of two or more relatively strong needs 
with mutually incompatible objectives, and 
represents a type of intrapsychic conflict 
which disrupts ego functions. It is score 
by summing the degree of disjunction for 
each indicator pair (Trehub, 1959). ED 
has been related to degree of psychopa- 
thology (Trehub, 1959). , 

The WSSA is a self-reported biographi- 
cal questionnaire comprising broad areas 
of social accomplishment: occupation ml 
education, sex and marriage, and “ 
relationships. It indicates the extent . 
which an individual has met the role g 
pectations of a responsible adult male z 
modern American society (Phillips & co 
itz, 1953). The WSSA has been foD 
relate to performance under stress E val 
& Phillips, 1953), to developmental w 
of perceptual functioning (Lane, 1955) ael 
to ego strength and reality testing (Saes 
1960). é 

The Es consists of 68 items derive’, a 
pirically from the MMPI on the pass, i 
items which distinguished patients asa 
benefited from psychotherapy from rela- 
who did not (Barron, 1953). From cor! ade 
tions with other assessment measures pron 
ditional patient and normal samples, f eg? 
considers the scale to be a eee macter- 
strength, because it includes such c aclings 
istics as: strong sense of reality, A and 
of adequacy, emotional spontane! y 
outgoingness. 


ed em- 


Subjects , jth 

The Ss were 47 white men afflicted Sey 
Parkinson’s disease which is 4 ser yous 
disabling illness of the central that the 
system. Medical authorities claim is 
major cause of Parkinson’s en ro” 
cephalitis (Doshay, 1960). In a s™ dis 
portion of Parkinson's patients, the er 
is attributed to arteriosclerosis, 
a high fever is not discerne rors” h 
medical history, to “unknown fac espre? 
the time of the investigation W! his dis” 
sources of information concerning ne bas 
ease were available from newspapere the 5s 
lar magazines and television. All © 
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= _Were previously aware of the name of their 
illness. Most of them attended regularly 
j a “Parkinson clinic,” which afforded them 
an Opportunity to discuss their illness with 
lier individuals who were similarly afflict- 
ed, 

Patients who were arteriosclerotic or evi- 
denced signs of organicity were excluded 
-from the sample. Twenty-three of the men 
were tested in a New York City hospital 
| a day or two before undergoing an opera- 
tion to alleviate their Parkinson symptoms. 
An additional 24 men who were not under 
these conditions were drawn from other 
hospitals in New York City and Boston. 
~ A Preliminary examination of the pattern- 
Ing of the two groups on the test variables 
Justified combining the men for test of the 

hypothesis, 


Demographic Characteristics 
The men ranged in age from 34 to 63 
t Years with a mean of 52.1 years for the 
entire group, Intelligence was measured by 
4 multiple choice vocabulary test (Thorn- 
Ike, 1942). Socioeconomic status was es- 
. timated by Hamburger’s Occupational Rat- 
Ing Scale (Hamburger, 1957) which uses 
the F's occupation as an index of social 
class, The occupations ranged from a rat- 
mg of 7 (low) to a rating of 1 (high). 
The mean rating obtained for the Ss was 
4.2. The median rating of 5 and the distri- 
bution of the ratings indicated a predom- 
inance of lower status Ss. Level of educa- 
tion ranged from fifth grade to graduate 
study, and mean educational level was 
some high school.” Seventeen men were 
Protestants, 16 were Catholics and 14 were 
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Administration 

All tests were given individually by the 
investigator in one or two consecutive days. 
The order of administration was: WSSA, 
belief interview, Es, vocabulary, and ED. 


Results 

Hotelling’s T? test (Anderson, 1958) was 
used to test the significance of the differ- 
ences between immature and mature be- 
lief groups with regard to the three meas- 
ures of ego strength. T? was derived by 
computing a function of the pooled dif- 
ferences of means, variances and cross- 
products between the two belief groups 
on the three ego strength measures. The 
T? was converted into an F ratio and re- 
ferred to the F distribution for the test of 
significance. Results of the T?, shown in 
Table 1, were significant at the .01 level, 

Individual ¢ tests for each of three meas- 
ures revealed that the differences between 
means of the WSSA scores and the ED 
scores were significant. In the case of Es, 
however, the difference was not significant, 
(WSSA t=3.2, p< .005; ED t= STI, 
p < .005; Es t= 1.5; p < .10). The inter- 
correlations in Table 2 further indicated 
that the Es did not conform to the patterns 
revealed by the other two tests. Es was 
therefore omitted in all subsequent an- 
alysis. 
Effect of Social Status and Education 

Table 2 revealed that social status, as 
measured by occupational level, and edu- 
cational level were correlated with both 
ego strength and belief maturity. It is im- 
portant to note that both occupational level 


Jewish. and educational level are integral compo- 
Table 1 
T? Test Comparing Immature and Mature Belief 
Groups on Ego Strength Measures 
Coefficient of Variable 
Social Es Ego T? dj F p 
Attainment Disjunction 
-.035 -.037 -064 17.75 3.43 5.64 .01 
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Table 2 


Intercorrelations of Major Variables (N=47) 


Ego Strength 


Social 
Attainment 

Social Attainment 
Es 23 
Ego Disjunction ~A2 
Vocabulary 52 
Social Status% -.83 (-.67)> 
Education -72 (.66)¢ 
Belief Maturity¢ 48 


Es Ego Vocab. Social Education 
Disjunc- Status 
tion 

-.16 

49 -.82 
~.26 34 -.41 

89 -.28 60 -.74 

21 -.46 25 -.82 AT 


Note—A correlation coefficient of .29 is significant at the .05 level, two-tailed test. 


aNumerically high ratings indicate low social status, 
WSSA minus educ. component vs, 
cCorrelation of WSSA minus job level component 


bCorrelation of 
dPoint biserial correlations were computed. 


nents of the WSSA. The partial correla- 
tions shown in Table 3, indicate that when 
occupational and educational level are held 
constant, the relationship between belief 
maturity and ED was significant. In the 
case of the WSSA, the expected relation- 
ship similarly remained significant when 
holding occupational level constant, but 
not when holding educational level con- 
stant. Multiple partial correlation (not pre- 
sented here) revealed that ED and educa- 
tion independently reduce the unexplained 
variance in maturity of beliefs, but the 
WSSA does not. In view of the high rela- 
tion between WSSA and education in Table 
2, this is not surprising. The importance of 
education in social attainment imposed a 
restriction upon the acceptance of the hy- 
pothesis as tested by the WSSA. It seems 
clear that “ego strength” is a complex var- 
iable consisting of education as one major 


educ. 
vs. social status, 


Pe 
component and relative freedom from intra- 


psychic conflict as another. 


Effect of Intelligence 
ed 


The possibility exists that the obi 
relationship between ego strength an Jli- 
lief maturity is also a function of PAT 
gence, since vocabulary correlated with ©. 
ego strength measures. In holding ag 
gence constant (Table 3), however, 
expected relationship is still evident. 


Effect of Religion ef 
Fisher exact probabilities were compl ma 
between religious affiliation and pares ng 0 
turity, subsequent to a gross match ovel. 
the religious groups for occupation t prot y 
Among upper and middle status me? eat 
estants had a significantly (p =: i 
er proportion of mature beliefs 


than oe 
Jewish and Catholic men. Amon: À 


g me 


‘ Table 3 
Simple and Partial Correlations Between Ego Strength and Belief Maturity 


Sn eee 
Point Partial 
Biserial pular 
social status education ’ voopstant 
Social Attainment 43 = Soa 56 
Ego Disjunction ~46 -39 in -41 


Note—A correlation coefficient of 94 i 


aPari was computi 
bPartial was computed with gb level ee! 


z t. 
$ significant at the .05 level, one-tailed tes 


ponent of W: 
. level component of Visa gigted 


lower status, no religious differences were 
evident. It thus appears that religion is a 
_ Possible socializing agent which affects in- 
dividual attitudes. 
Effect of Information 
It is also conceivable that physicians vary 
from one another in their honesty or direct- 
ness and thus communicate different infor- 
Mation to their patients. An examination ot 
the Ss beliefs classified according to their 
Physicians did not reveal systematic differ- 
ences. This would suggest that the informa- 
tion given by individual physicians did not 
Color the stated beliefs of their patients. 
Some of the immature belief statements 
reflected an awareness of the scientific 
Causal explanation in their inclusion of the 
Pertinent medical factors. Such factors were 
_ Svershadowed, however, by the individuals’ 
cusing upon their own, more personalized 
| explanations. For example, one patient stat- 
ed: “My doctor says it’s due to a high fever 
but I think it’s hereditary.” This patient 
even discounted a spontaneously recalled 
incident of fever. 


Discussion 

ane’ positive relationship between ego 
‘sjunction and the expression of causal 
eliefs, which are congruent with medical 
explanations, may be viewed as conflict-free 

o Xercise of ego functions. This implies that 
/ men who are sufficiently free from intra- 
ne hic conflict are able to contemplate 
cir illness fully and to recognize per- 
rent factors which are independent of 

ieir own personal conflicts and needs. 
ae internal conflict thus seems to be a 
itati al component of the conditions facil- 
m Mg a realistic perception of environ- 

ental factors, 

oe, oce illness is an important life condi- 
alua our society, as well as in primitive 
in „6S, it is a topic of social significance 
Mara of itself. Knowledge of beliefs about 
Dlic Cause of illness may have practical im- 
lief we in dealing with patients. The be- 
ay ltt illness has a non-medical etiology 
to 4 affect a patient’s emotional reaction 
itya ESS, recuperative potential, and at- 
es toward medical treatment. The de- 
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velopmental level of illness beliefs may also 
indicate characteristic maturity of other be- 
havior. 

It would be of interest to examine ante- 
cedent child training practices pertinent to 
adult causal explanations. Extended study 
of the specific ego functions which come 
into play in forming illness beliefs is also 
needed. Finally, the relation of education 
and religious affiliation to ego processes 
and belief maturity warrants further in- 
quiry. The present study demonstrates the 
usefulness of the application of cross-cul- 
tural research to individual differences 
within our society. 

Received July 31, 1963. 
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Relationship of Values to the Perception of 


Activities Involved in an Occupation 


Lois E. Olive? 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Values and the psychological work environment as perceived by the in- 


dividual are measured and investi 


gated in relationship to occupational 


choice. An instrument was developed for measuring the perceptions of 
behaviors in the form of specific activities or tasks that a subject judges 
as typical of his chosen occupation. The Poe Inventory of Values was used 
to measure values in eight value areas. Subjects were 79 male freshmen 


ing by prospective engineers but this was not found for freshmen teachers’ 


perceptions of their chosen field. 


—— 


This study examines the possible rela- 
tionships between values of college stu- 
dents and their perceptions of their chosen 
occupational role. Evidence that values 
operate to influence behavior and percep- 
tions of a variety of objects has been docu- 
mented by a number of authors (Sherif 
and Cantril, 1947; Murphy, 1947; Allport, 
1955). It seems reasonable to assume that 
the same may be true for perceptions of 
activities performed by a worker as a part 
of his occupational role. It is possible that 
the relatively naive college freshman pro- 
jects his values into the occupational role 
he has chosen and thus organizes the ac- 
tivities and tasks of his perceived role in 
such a fashion as to be harmonious with 
his values. This writer hypothesized that an 
individual’s values are related to the activi- 
ties or tasks (representing behaviors) that 


he judges as typically performed within his 
chosen occupational role, 


1Based upon a doctoral dissertation submitted 
to the University of Nebraska in 1962. The author 
is indebted to Warren R. Baller, who directed 
the study, and to C. d'A. Gerken and colleagues 
in the University Counseling Service for their 
constructive criticism and encouragement. 
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in teacher education and 321 engineering freshmen at the University of 3 
Nebraska. Values were associated with the differing perceptions of engineer- 
Method 
A in 
All of the male freshmen emolled 
A 
s 


Sample 


engineering (N = 321) and in acne 
(N = 79) at the University of Nebraska > 
the fall of 1961 were tested. For pupon 
of this study transfer students were P 
included. 


Instruments Used tory 
Measure of Values. The Poe Inver 5 
of Values (PIV) (Poe, 1954) was Sab yie 
measure personal values in eight areé it 
tellectual, aesthetic, religious, Dume mä 
ian, social contact, power, prestige an e 
terial. Using a test of homogeneity 4s 
found that each of the eight valne aot 
measures significantly different ee $ 
with respect to each of the other to 
Reliability coefficients ranging from “areas 
.93 resulted for the various value 
(Poe, 1954). A 


a 
Subjects respond to the PIV pF F 
point scale in terms of eee = as 
agreement to propositions desig odes f 
value objects, conditions, and an 
behavior. Over 70 per cent of the “ad mi 
self-referents, “I am known as 2 80 


are 


Relationship of Values to the Perception of Activities 


Socially.” Other items express opinions and 
views of life such as, “The success of a 
Civilization can best be measured by its 
material achievements — Working for the 
Welfare of others is the highest aim of 
mankind—The most important part of the 
Newspaper is the editorial section.” 


The inventory is not an ipsative scale. 

te scores provide a measure of value in- 
tensity as well as normative interpretation. 
The advantages of this type of measure- 
ment have been discussed elsewhere 
Bauernfeind, 1962). 


_ Measure of Occupational Role Percep- 
tions, A conceptual scheme for “orienta- 
Hons-toward-work” was developed in order 
a categorize the student’s perceptions of 
us chosen occupation. The findings and 
Suggestions of other researchers (Holland, 
1959; Gerken, 1949; Ginzberg, 1951; Super, 
1953; Stern, 1958; Gonyea, 1961) led this 
Writer to formulate five areas of orienta- 
tions-toward-work activities. The five or- 
tentations which comprise the conceptual 
Scheme for the Occupational Role Percep- 
tions Inventory (ORPI) (Olive, 1962) are: 
»Clentific-intellectual orientation—Activities 
iier this orientation are concerned with de- 

Oping and/or investigating scientific 
ae discovering relationships, reading 
and es which report scientific experiments, 
dr dealing with abstractions. People who 
e identified with this group choose to 
Ork out solutions to problems, to test 
a “ories in scientific experiments, deal with 
‘pstractions, and to evolve a philosophy or 
Hon Aesthetic self-expression orienta- 
in Activities of this area include deal- 
en With environmental problems in an 
Sion tic and/or literary way. Verbal expres- 
Who activities are characteristic of people 
Who wish to improve their verbal skills, 
of choose to write and speak as a means 
cte Pression, Artistic activities are char- 
a sis of people who choose to design, 
Ers Orate, observe the artistic work of oth- 
Pear and prepare the environment to ap- 
entan? easing. Nonhierarchical people-ori- 
ase 1 Activities of this orientation are 
ay -~ On the desire to socialize with others 

“duals, to understand others and help 
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others. People who are identified with this 
group choose to help others with their 
problems and to be sympathetic and help- 
ful to the less fortunate. Hierarchical peo- 
ple-orientation—This area includes activities 
which give the individual a position of 
leadership, status, and/or dominance over 
others. Activities of this orientation are 
chosen by people who like to appear before 
groups and to be placed in a position to 
make decisions for others, and use their 
verbal skills to convince others. People who 
are identified with this group seek office 
and choose to act as a leader or the chair- 
man of committees. Material orientation— 
Activities of this orientation include invest- 
ing, handling money and actuarial tasks. 
Persons of this group choose to read about 
finances and keep records and detailed ac- 
counts of spending. 


Specific behaviors in the form of tasks 
or activities which, with reason, might be 
performed within any number of occupa- 
tions made up the items within each orien- 
tation-toward-work areas. These behavior 
descriptions were chosen from (1) items 
which had been used in a previous un- 
published inventory of work ‘activities 
which included descriptive phrases col- 
lected and revised from the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles by Gerken (1949); 
(2) other items were added that seemed 
to the researcher to be activities which 
might be appropriate within several oc- 
cupations. Some of the items were derived 
from existing inventories. 

From a collection of 279 items, three 
counseling psychologists and the researcher 
sorted the items with the following objec- 
tives: (1) elimination of items which might 
elicit a response because the behavior de- 
scribed could be deemed by the subject 
as socially desirable, (2) retention of items 
ambiguous enough to allow projection, and 
(3) retention of activities appropriate with- 
in any number of occupations. Of the 279 
items, 127 were retained and presented to 
eight judges with ‘directions to sort the 
activities into the category judged as most 
appropriate for the described behavior, Any 
activity which was judged to contribute 
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equally to more than one category was 
eliminated. The judges (four counseling 
psychologists and four doctoral candidates 
in psychology or educational psychology) 
sorted 110 items with a least 62.5% agree- 
ment as belonging to one and only one 
orientation-toward-work area. 

In completing the ORPI the subject de- 
scribes his perception of behaviors in the 
form of tasks or activities which he con- 
siders typical or not typical of his chosen 
occupational role. For instance, one stu- 
dent might see one or all of these: “Deter- 
mine people's needs—Help people solve 
problems—Make out a budget”—as be- 
haviors typical of engineers while another 
might not see the pertinence of these to 
engineering. 

Analysis of the Data 


The hypothesized relationship between 
values and perceptions of the chosen oc- 
cupational role was tested by obtaining 
all possible correlations for scores from 
each of the eight value areas on the PIV 
compared with each of the five orienta- 
tions-toward-work areas on the ORPI. The 
hypothesis was first tested using scores 
from the inventories of 321 freshmen en- 
gineers and repeated for the sample of 
79 freshmen teachers, 


The Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed- 


Lois E. Olive 


ers. This test made it possible to use in- 
formation about the direction of ditten 
ences within pairs of correlations as we 
as the relative magnitude of differences. 


Results and Discussion 


The correlations obtained for each of the 
eight values measured by the PIV am 
pared with each of the five areas a 
orientations-toward-work activities ee 
ured by the ORPI are reported in Table h 

Significant positive relationships wet 
found for 31 of the 40 correlation eed 
cients. Intellectual, power and peat 
ian value areas were significantly eons 
at the 1 per cent level to all areas of oA na 
tations-toward-work activities pacae na 
typically performed by engineers. ea 
values represent extremes of the inten 
scale with intellectual value ranking at ‘an 
high end of the scale and haitiana 
low. It cannot be concluded from the wily 
relation analysis that values are geceni 
the influencing factor in dieere, his 
prospective engineer’s perceptions O! ate, 
chosen occupational role. It does indic a 
however, that values are associated ap 
differing perceptions of a single Rr ri 
tional role and knowledge of a stu rbis 
values reduces the unpredictability re ona 
perceptions of the chosen occupati 


role of engineering. f the nine 
ranks test as presented by Siegel (1956, It is interesting to note that o t, seve? 
pp. 75-83) was utilized to compare the correlations which are not sirih an 
correlation matrix of engineers with teach- of them are within the social con 
Table 1 
Correlations between Values and Perceptions 
of Engineering for 321 Engineers 
Occupational Role Perceptions Inventory ‘al 
Poe Inventory Scientific- Self. Nonhierarchic: i i Mate 
A al Hierarchical f n 
of Values Intellectual Expression Orientation Orientation Cuan 
Intellectual 85** 12* +4 ak 21" 
Aesthetic .09 “Te** e AA 16%" 
Religious .18** 14* ‘13% ‘1788 12 
Humanitarian 24*+ 23%* ‘oge* 9 tk 24 
Social Contact 13+ 10 “09 ie ee 
Power .20** 17#* ‘o4ee oie Ce 
Prestige 18#* "20+ 24 AD .16* 
Material’, .18** 08 2 aa hia” 
*Significant at the 5% level of Confidence (110) : i 


**Significant at the 1% 


level of confidence (144) 
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Table 2 


Correlations between Values and Perceptions 
of Teaching for 79 Teachers 


Occupational Role Perceptions Inventory 


Poe Inventory Scientific- Self- Nonhierarchical Hierarchical Material 
of Values Intellectual Expression Orientation Orientation Orientation 
Intellectual 29** 18 04 .06 -.08 
Aesthetic -.07 19 -.09 -.08 04 
Religious 04 .02 .05 -.07 -.07 
Humanitarian AS AL 321 .02 -.23* 
Social Contact 02 .06 08 07 03 
Power 09 24* 22% 22 -01 
Prestige -13 13 .00 .07 19 
Material BET. .08 -.09 .09 .27* 


*Significant at the 5% level of confidence (.221) 
**Significant at the 1% level of confidence (.288) 


Material value areas. This may be a func- 
tion of the instrument. These areas may 
e more difficult to measure with items 
Which are neutral in terms of social de- 
Strability within the college atmosphere. 


oe was observed from the data that the 
tudent who is certain of his choice (N=63) 
the a significantly lower material value 
an the subject who states he is indefinite 
could 90) of his choice of engineering. It 
be that the subject who has a high 
Material value finds the stereotype of en- 
8ineering attractive but upon entering the 
Program is disillusioned and considers 
nanging to another field. 
b Tn testing the hypothesized relationship 
ann values and perceptions of the 
Osen occupational role of teaching using 
49. sample of 79 teachers, only 5 of the 
he Tesulting correlations were found to 
shi significant, The hypothesized relation- 
P is not supported from the results; 2 
tio correlations in a matrix of 40 correla- 
a could be significantly related by 
ance, 
thate value area, Power, was the only one 
ti was related to more than one orienta- 
n-toward-work area. It was related to 
en the nonhierarchical people-orientation 
Th aesthetic self-expression orientation. 
kaa Correlation between intellectual value 
forge perception of teaching as scientific- 
ion tual oriented was the only correla- 
Statistically significant at the 1 per 


cent level of confidence. If the prospective 
teacher has a high humanitarian value, 
teaching is perceived as including few ac- 
tivities of material orientation. 

When mean value scores are compared 
for the two samples using the ¢ test, three 
value areas differentiate the occupational 
groups. Teachers have significantly higher 
humanitarian and aesthetic values and en- 
gineers have a significantly higher material 
value. 

The Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed- 
ranks test was computed to determine 
whether the marked differences in the cor- 
relations for the two samples was a differ- 
ence in the relationship of values compared 
with perceptions of the chosen occupational 
role or might result from the difference 
in size of samples. The resulting probabil- 
ity was 1 in 10,000 that the difference could 
have occurred as a result of the sample 
sizes. Thus, freshmen who have chosen 
engineering do perceive the role of en- 
gineers in relation to their pattern of values 
while male students who choose teaching 
have very little relation between their 
values and their perceptions of the role 
of teaching. 

It may be inferred that male students 
choosing teaching as an Occupation are 
quite aware of the activities performed 
within that occupational role. Therefore 
in judging activities as being typical of 
male teachers this group does not project 
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their values into the role. An alternative 
inference is that men choose teaching be- 
cause of factors related to environmental 
circumstances rather than values. 


Kuhlen and Dipboye (1958) reported 
that male teachers had been forced to com- 
promise their ideal goal for an attainable 
one. In line with their report, it might be 
conjectured that men choosing fields of 
study in teachers college may plan ulti- 
mately to enter such areas as sales, man- 
agement or personnel work. A teaching 
certificate for some may offer insurance 
that they will have a job even though they 
may intend eventually to pursue occupa- 
tions other than teaching. 


Generalizations 

Generalizations from this investigation 
are limited by the use of samples from 
only two fields of study. Since the results 
of the hypothesized relationships between 
values and occupational role perceptions 
were found so diverse for the two groups, 
the writer is led to hypothesize factors 
which might be different for these groups. 
These samples may represent extremes of 
the continuum with regard to possession 
of occupational information about their 
chosen roles. If this is so, then there is 
support for the conjecture that the more 
obscure and indistinct the activities of an 
occupation, the more the individual tends 
to project his values into the job descrip- 
tions. Another hypothesis is that teaching 
may be chosen by the more conservative 
individual who wants to be certain of a 
job and who does not wish to venture into 
an area about which he feels uninformed, 

The instruments used in this research 
need to be refined but they represent an 
attempt to investigate key variables, A bet- 


Lois E. Olive 


ter understanding of values and the pereo 
logical work environment as pereceived by 
the individual might help to develop 4 
workable theory of occupational develop- 
ment and choice. 


Received July 22, 1963. 
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A Factor Analysis of the 


Occupational Choice Motives of Counselors 
Richard E. Schutz and Gilbert E. Mazer 


Arizona State University 


A factor analysis of the responses of 153 graduate students in guidance 
and counseling to 60 Likert-type items listing possible reasons for entering 
the profession yielded 18 rotated factors, Ten of the factors reflect adient 


aspects of the profession; 
through the profession; and 
reasons. 


5 factors reflect aversive elements avoidable 
8 reflect socially-acceptable 


“intraverbal” 


EE 


_ Several factor analytic studies of voca- 
tional motivation and morale have been 
ingtucted. These studies have sought to 
ai conceptual dimensions or to de- 
op measuring scales applicable to the 
ull range of occupations. Marjorie Ham- 
heres (1956) identified and refined four 
cales of vocational motivation at the col- 
Cge freshman level, The scales are desig- 
me Materialistic, Competitive, Technical 
i Humanitarian. Astin (1958) focused 
W da nton on work-satisfaction in a study 
tial-A, also yielded four scales: Manage- 
-Aggressive, Status-Need, Organization- 
a and Working Conditions. Bendig and 
o man (1958) focused on job incentives 
laborer three factorially based scales 
ihe ed Achievement-Need, Intrinsic Job 
rest and Job Autonomy. 
the ecognizing the overlapping nature of 
Se studies, Crites (1961) factor ana- 
Yzed the 11 variables included in Ham- 
Snd’s Occupational Attitude Rating Scales 


(Oars), Astin’s Work Satisfaction Ques- 
notnaire (WSQ), and Bendig and Still- 


sae Job Incentive Rankings (JIR). This 

cure S Yielded five factors: Material Se- 

Vs id _vs Job Freedom, Personal Status 

and Ocial Service, Social Approval, System 
Structure. 

viou © present analysis differs from pre- 

utilis studies in two ways. Rather than 
izing a cross-section of subjects hold- 


ing heterogeneous vocational objectives, 
the present study analyzes the responses 
of subjects enrolled in training for a single 
occupation, guidance and counseling, Sec- 
ondly, rather than analyzing a sample of 
subscale scores or the items within a given 
subscale, this study analyzes a compre- 
hensive set of individual self-report state- 
ments, with each statement treated as a 
one-item test. The study thus represents 
an extension of previous factor analyses 
of vocational motivation by focusing on 
the factorial structure of specific reasons 
for entering a single occupation. 


Method 


An inventory of 60 Likert-type items was 
prepared based on the free-responses sup- 
plied by 30 members of the 1962 NDEA 
Guidance Institute at Arizona State Uni- 
versity who were asked to “list all your 
reasons for choosing a career in counsel- 
ing and guidance.” The 60 statements in 
the inventory included all the identifiably 
different reasons listed, 

The sample used for the factor analysis 
consisted of 153 graduate students enrolled 
at Arizona State University and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona during a three semester 
period ending in the spring of 1963. Al- 
though the students were at various stages 
of graduate training, most were enrolled 
in masters degree programs. The majority 
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of the students sampled had prior work 
experience in education. Only those in- 
dividuals who reported that they were 
preparing for a career in some phase of 
professional counseling were included in 
ample. 

k Svenonis were administered in 
the classroom context by the regular in- 
structors using standard directions which 
were also printed on the cover of the 
booklet. The instructions directed the stu- 
dents to rate each statement on a 5-point 
continuum extending from agreement to 
disagreement that the statement “is one 
of your reasons for choosing your profes- 
sion.” 

Item responses were coded 1 to 5 and 
punched into IBM cards. A product-mo- 
ment intercorrelation matrix was prepared 
and a principal components analysis was 
performed. Components with eigenvalues 
greater than unity were rotated to simple 


Structure using normalized Varimax pro- 


cedures, All statistical computations were 
performed using 


an IBM 7090 computer.! 

Results 

the means and standard 
e variables indicates the 


1We wish to thank Western 
Center, University of California, 
Providing the computer service, 


Inspection of 
deviations? of th 


Data Processing 
Los Angeles, for 
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statements sampled a wide range of = 
tives in terms of social desirability a 
variability. As would be anticipated eee 
single-item variables, the intercorrelal Ai 
tend to be low. Although an ocasion 7 
coefficient is in the .50—.80 nee 40 
large majority are between .00 an aa 
with a positively skewed distribution. Ki 
correlations are predominately aie 
though a few negatives are include 

the matrix. 


Table 1 presents the statements ws 
rotated loadings greater than .30 on “e 
of the factors. It will be noticed that This 
analysis yielded 18 rotated factors. ‘nat 
number is appreciably greater tan = 
obtained in previous studies using mu oe 
item variables, However, inspection © pi 
factor pattern indicates that the rota ae 
criterion of simple structure has been A 
quite acceptably. The percentage of c for 
mon factor variance (h2) is shown tors 
each factor beside the verbal label. F actors 
1l and 3 appear to be the dominant fac the 
in terms of variance contributed to 


and- 
2A table of intercorrelations, means and Piae 
ard deviations has been deposited with A t num- 
iliary Publications Project. Order documen vice: 
ber 7868 from Chief, Photoduplteaon. G., re- 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, 35 mm- 
mitting $1.25 for photoprints, or $1.25 for 
microfilm, 


Table 1 
Summary of Factor Pattern 
Item No, Loading Item 
Factor 1; Status-Prestige (16% of h2) 
58 76 I think the work makes me feel important, 
42 76 I want to be admired, 
R 15 I want the Prestige a college degree will give me. 
3 12 I like the attention TIl get, 
S 12 I want to gain prestige, 
a 65 Won't have someone bossing me. 
z -60 have security, 
g 60 I want to be Tespected, 
p 50 Want an advanced degree, 
‘ 51 ike being the boss, 
a 49 I like being a nice guy. 
a A like all the vacations 
a = I will be able to live anywhere I please 
7 y want everyone to like me, 
i 88 I want to make a good living, 
86 I like to talk. s : 
43 33 


can use what I learn in my daily life. 


‘ 


11 
32 
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Factor 2: Interpersonal-Directive (4% of h?) 
I like to organize and administer programs. 
I want to help young people become better citizens. 
I think there are opportunities for good jobs. 
I love young people. 
I want to guide young people. 
I have the background to help children. 
Factor 3: Altruism-Social Service (12% of h?) 
I want to serve my fellow man. 
I want to help people help themselves. 
Tm interested in peoples’ problems. 
I love young people. 
I get personal satisfaction from the work. 
I like to listen to peoples’ problems. 
I’m filling a great need. 
I want to guide young people. 
I can help minority group members. 
I think the work is very important. 
I want to help young people become better citizens. 
I think the work is interesting. 
Factor 4: Global Appeal-Human Behavior (5% of h?) 
I'm interested in human behavior. 
I think the work is challenging. 
I think this is the work I was destined to do. 


Tm interested in peoples’ problems. 
I’m interested in analyzing behavior. 
Factor 5: Avoidance-Personal Threat (5% of h?) 
I don’t have the confidence to do most other types of work. 
Tm too shy to work with adults. 
I think the work is very important. 
I want to get out of another kind of work. 
I have the background to help children. 
TIl have security. 
Factor 6: Avoidance-Business World (5% of h?) 
I don’t like the business world. 
I think the work is easy. 
I like to talk. 
I like being a nice guy. 
Factor 7: Research (4% of h?) 
I hope to do research. 


Factor 8: Instrumental Utility (5% of h?) 

I think the work will help me in another kind of work. 
I can use what I learn in my daily life. 
I can learn to understand myself better doing this work. 
I want an advanced degree. 
I think there are opportunities for good jobs. 

Factor 9: Global Appeal-Working Conditions (5% of h?) 
I like the working conditions. 
Tm interested in analyzing behavior. 
I want to get out of another kind of work. 
I think this is the work I was destined to do. 
I get personal satisfaction from the work. 


Factor 10: Avoidance-Physical Labor (6% of h?) 
I won't have to work hard physically. 
J want to get a job that isn’t routine. 
J like to talk. 
I want to make a good living. 
I like all the vacations. 
I like being a nice guy. 
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Factor 11: Listen and Learn (5% of h?) 


iE atient person. , L 
a ras lia io understand myself better doing this work. 
‘38 I want to give children the help I didn’t get. 
34 I can use what I learn in my daily life. Š 
84 I want to give people help with vocational planning. 
Factor 12; Avoidance-Competition (4% of h?) 
17 I don’t like to compete, 
42 I will be able to live anywhere I please. 
42, I like to work with people with similar interests. 
Factor 18: Extension of Personal Influence (5% of h?) i 
73 I think older persons can influence a younger person wisely. 
53 I believe it fits in with my religious interests 
53 I believe this is the work I can do best a 
35 I want to help young people become better citizens. 
84 I have the background to help children, 
Factor 14; Attaining Acceptance and Support (5% of h2) 
66 I like working in a place where everyone is polite, 
84 I want everyone to like me, 
49 I like eing a nice guy, 
AT I want to be respected, 
46 I like to know how I’m supposed to behave, 
31 I think this is the work I was destined to do. 
Factor 15: Global Appeal-Interesting Work (4% of h2) 
61 I think the work is interesting, 
~45 I want to give people help in vocational planning. 
87 I like to work with people with similar interests, 
Factor 16. Opportunity for Creativity (4% of h2) 
75 I think it will help me satisfy a creative need 
AT I think the work is challenging, 
89 I have the background to help children 
Factor 17; School-Related Incentives (8% of h2) 
65 I liked school, 
81 I like all the vacations, 
80 I can help minority group members, 
Factor 18; Avoidance-Health Threat (4% of h2) 
76 


My health won’t allow me to do other kinds of work. 


I think there are opportunities for good jobs, 
11 -32 I want to make a good living. 


common factor struc 
account for 28% of he 
is distributed quite ey 


ture. Together they 


e 
son. Thes 
«. n. 
guidance and counseling professio d 
. The remaining 72% 


tatus s 
include a search for personal s er 


ing O 
enly among the other restige (1), a means of directing pi 
16 factors, Each factor contributes at least (2) aad roe others (3), an opport iher 
3% to the communality, and each has at to do research (7), a ladder to to othe 
least one variable with a loading exceeding Success (8) possibility of listening a way 
59; Nevertheless 6 of the actors have 3 ers and learning about oneself (11 e (13), 
or fewer variables with loadings above .30 of extending one’s ersonal influen® tae 
qer makes their interpretation necessari. í 4 in 


a] acceP™ pe 
à means of attaining personal 


ortunily inind 
inspection of the factor Pattern reveals mikaa f ae ina 


siv 

i f z aversv" gs 
ive osi > Ing the avoidance of various ou 
Purposive aspects of the c 


creative (16) and a way of ma ect 
d school relationships (17). : re 
adient, abient and Five of the ao are abient yo J 


ments through the guidance a? 


Choice Motives of Counselors 


ing profession. These include the avoidance 
of personal threat (5), the business world 
(6), physical labor (10), competition (12) 
and health threat (18). 

_A final triad of factors focuses on so- 
cially acceptable, stereotyped and “intra- 
verbal” reasons for entering the profession. 
These three factors (4, 9, 15) are each 
€signated as “Global Appeal” factors in 

able 1, with appended sub-labels of hu- 
man behavior, working conditions and in- 
teresting work, 


Discussion 
One can only speculate concerning the 
eterminants of the multiplicity of factors 
g tained in this study compared with the 
al number of factors yielded by pre- 
e studies, The larger number of vari- 
>s included in the present study pro- 
wed an Opportunity for a more extensive 
actor structure to exhibit itself. The 5 
(ant from 11 variables found in Crites’ 
a root study, for example, push the limits 
th actorial complexity. On the other hand, 
© number of variables per se is not a 
eo inant of a factor structure. It would 
Vv ‘ainly have been possible for the 60 
Ariables to fall into Crites’ 5-dimensional 
Pattern, 
figulthough on a different level of speci- 
an > the factors yielded by this study do 
a, ear to have at least a qualitative re- 
i utp to the factors identified in prev- 
S studies, For example, Crites’ Personal 
be Vs Social Service factor appears to 
any {Pets of factors 3, 4, 10, H, 13, 14 
Sonne His Social Approval factor appears 
iar to factors 1 and 2. Although many 
missin. aspects of his System factor are 
torg % Z in the present factor pattern, fac- 
Pong, and 16 appear to reflect related com- 
factor y The same is true for his Structure 
have” to which factors 5 and 6 appear to 
relati Some relationship. These qualitative 
anal Onships suggest that further factor 
ow study may make it possible to ac- 
io a for the variance involved in prev- 
a] Y identified group factors in terms of 
It Ser number of more specific factors. 
Sie of incidental interest to note that 
“nterpart of a Material Security com- 
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ponent appears in the present study, al- 
though it is an independent factor in the 
OARS and represents one of the bipoles 
in Crites’ Factor A. It may be that the 
focus on a single occupation removes a 
good deal of the variance on this factor. 
On the other hand, the failure of such 
items as “I want to make a good living,” 
“TIl have security,” etc. to comprise a single 
factor may be a function of the specific 
population and sample involved in the 
present study, 

The cluster of avoidance factors found 
in the present study was unanticipated, 
since factors of this nature have not ap- 
peared in the results of previous studies. 
Further exploration of the abient aspects 
of vocational motivation may be worth- 
while. 

The multiplicity of factors opens the 
possibility of great heterogeneity in sources 
of vocational interest. The extent to which 
any single individual utilizes all of these 
dimensions is left unanswered by the pres- 
ent study. Individual counselor-trainees 
may justify their choice of counseling in 
terms of a relatively small number of the 
factorial dimensions, since it is unlikely that 
many trainees would verbalize directly the 
needs for support, comfort, prestige and 
avoidance reflected in the factor pattern. 
The fact that such “underlying” dynamics 
appear to be identifiable through factor 
analytic treatment of a self-report Likert- 
type inventory supports the desirability of 
further application of factor analytic pro- 
cedures in the area of vocational motivation. 


Received October 11, 1963. 
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Implications taken from the literature reportedly 


of interest structure were 
of hospitalized psychiatric patients, Ability to a 


Texas 


associating maladjustment 
tested using a population 
djust outside a psychiatric 
class status were found to 


ee 


There has been increasing research and 
theoretical attention to the inter-relations 
between vocational interests and personal- 
ity constructs, Many findings have been 
reported which allegedly link specific inter- 
ests or patterns of interest, with maladjust- 
ment concepts or implications of personal- 
ity abnormality, Unfortunately, these 
studies have relied heavily upon college 
student subjects who are maintaining an 
adequate adjustment, and personal report 
types of personality measures (Cottle, 
1950; Darley, 1938). The relative absence 
of truly abnormal groups or more adequate 
Personality measures raises considerable 
question regarding the justification of this 
growing body of implications (Darley & 

55; Evans, 1947; Feather, 


), Tyler (1945) and Darley 
and Hagenah discuss 


interest with y 


: a Clyde. The re- 
1 Part, by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, John’ F 

university coordinator, ik MeGowan, 


that his 
with 
omic 


cepts. Sternberg (1955) repon ted 
factor four was positively loa paa 
maladjustment and political ee was 
values, He reports that his eat and 
negatively loaded with adana mistry’ 
interest in English, music and Te Strong 
whereas Brown (1954) relates erel 
Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) to mar 
and Production Manager Scales groups 
adjustive personality traits. eater scored 
of salesmen and social workers bs ales rep 
extremely high upon the gered jewls 
resenting their vocational choic ne Multi- 
(1947) found correlated Miane DT de- 
phasic Personality Inventory (M) nd that? 
viance. However, Wax (1951) becca we 
general lower level of Kuder in high Av 
correlated with anti-Semitism in eres 
Scores) and suggests gee ee me 
levels represent energy withdra ee ae 
the environment as a consed si if 
pression. Those few studies ate on 
cantly disturbed subjects UPP east p 2 1 
lationships between general in tity: ne 
esses and personality ona oe chi ari 
(1953) reports that disturbe vocati”, 
manifested Jess reality in their weaker a 
choices which may result from V undue, a 
Strength, thus allowing fantasy 5 his fir a 
luence. Berdie (1946) disons oig k 
ing that psychoneurotics are ‘onal i? 
Stricted in their range of recreati 
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ests in terms similar to Wax. He theorizes 
that in psychopathology a person’s attention 
becomes more focused upon himself, leav- 
ing less energy to be directed outward. 


Problem 

The problem was to test these interest- 
maladjustment implications using a clearly 
abnormal population such as would be 
found in hospitalized psychiatric patients. 
It was the writer’s belief that such implica- 
tions were spurious and would be demon- 
strated as such in this type of test that 
should bring them out into sharp clarity if 
they were valid. To avoid a confounding 
Problem arising from the unreliability of 
Psychiatric diagnoses, external behavioral 
Measures of personality were utilized. 


Hypothesis 


_ Abnormal personalities are usually con- 
Sidered to possess lower intensity and/or 
“tystalization of interests, Strong (1955) 
discusses specific interests as drives in a 
Particular direction. Crites (1960) found 
tat an MMPI measure of ego strength 
rorrelated positively with the number of 
"gh interests in a college student group. 
pothesis One. Greater abnormality will 
€ associated with lesser interest intensity. 
. Significant dislikes or rejected areas of 
sere in addition to preferences repre- 
ee in intensity scores, are usually con- 
dered necessary for healthy interest struc- 
file A flat, undifferentiated, interest pee 
m requently is thought to imply neurotic 
“aladjustment, Some counselors interpret 
T, ° imply more severe psychopathology. 
be Pothesis Two. Greater abnormality will 
ter, associated with lesser variability of in- 

est, 


interest patterns representing level of 
Va Upation have been hypothesized as rele- 
Š to motivation. The SVIB Occupational 
vel Scale (OL) has been advanced as 
fing ing drive by many drive relevant 
WẸ gags reviewed by Darley and Hagenah, 
Neit conclude that the available ev idence 
bret, cr proves nor disproves a drive inter- 
Cri ipn This scale was the one used by 
S whose findings led him to predict 
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that ego strength would be associated with 
an interest pattern containing greater num- 
bers of high interests and lower occupa- 
tional level; whereas ego weakness would 
be related to fewer high interests and high- 
er occupational level. Hypothesis Three. 
Greater abnormality will be associated with 
lower Occupational Level. 

Sexual identification frequently is con- 
sidered a central problem in abnormal per- 
sonalities, particularly schizophrenics. Klug- 
man (1960) compared male psychiatric pa- 
tients with normals using the Kuder, and 
found femininity of interest associated with 
psychopathology. On the other hand, 
marked masculinity of interests has been 
discussed in terms implying maladjustment 
by Brown (1954), Darley (1941), and 
Cottle & Powell (1949). Hypothesis Four. 
Greater abnormality will be associated with 
greater masculinity of interests. 

Many findings suggest that the charac- 
teristic immaturity of abnormal personali- 
ties is equally reflected in their interest 
structure. In addition to the cited work 
of Small, Woolf & Woolf (1955) relate 
lesser language facility to lower scores on 
the SVIB Interest Maturity Scale (IM), and 
discuss their general findings as associat- 
ing delayed differentiation of a self-concept 
with interest immaturity. Darley (1941) 
characterizes high IM scores as reflecting 
“the well organized, socially sensitive, gen- 
erally mature, tolerant, and insightful in- 
dividual.” Hypothesis Five. Greater ab- 
normality will be associated with lesser in- 
terest maturity. 


Method 


Personality abnormality may be external- 
ly, objectively measured by behavior dur- 
ing hospitalization or assessing adjustment 
level historically. The latter, termed Chron- 
icity represents the first independent vari- 
able in this study and may be defined as 
the ability to adjust outside a psychiatric 
hospital. The former, termed Morbidity 
refers to bizarreness of behavior while hos- 
pitalized and constitutes the second in- 
dependent variable. Because of its demon- 
strated relationships to many of the de- 
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mt measures, Social Class was in- 
ede as the third variable. To permit 
assessment of the influence of each of these 
variables singularly or in combination, a 
factorial design was used. $ 
The three variables (chronicity, morbid- 
ity and social class) were ordered in a 2 
by 2 by 2 factorial design, making a total of 
8 treatment conditions. Chronicity was 
subdivided into Chronics who had been 
hospitalized for at least a year prior to 
testing, and Acutes who had been hospital- 
ized for not more than three months and 
not for a year prior to the present admis- 
sion. Morbidity was subdivided into High 
Morbid and Low Morbid distinctions, and 
social class into a Middle and Lower divi- 
sion, thus comprising the 8 conditions. Sub- 
jects were randomly selected by simultan- 
eous classification upon the three indepen- 
dent variables and a three-way analysis of 
variance was repeated for each hypothesis, 
utilizing appropriate measures, It was as- 
sumed that subjects, eith 


er chronic or high 
morbid were more abnormal. 


Subjects 

The subjects were hospitalized psychi- 
atric patients upon closed wards, High Mor- 
bids were usually delusional, Psychotic and 
markedly disturbed. Five subjects were 
randomly selected for each of the eight 
conditions making an N of 40. They were 
all white, male, born after 1910, without 
demonstrable brain damage, and primarily 
diagnosed other than alcoholism, Schizo- 
phrenia was the diagnosis for 
with the remaining four Scattered t 
out the 8 cells diagnosed as: 


Operational cri- 
und that acute 
2.63 months of 
nd chronic sub- 
months, 


subjects had a mean of 1 
previous hospitalizations, a 
jects had a mean of 90,95 
Measures 

All subjects wer 


e administered the § 
either individuall: hg 


y or in small groups. Ex- 
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treme care was taken by two exp sim 
during all testings to insure that the su E de 
understood contents ead directions, mam 
individual item judgments and ya 
strated reliability in their repone e 
est intensity was quantified by coun 1 e e 
number of T scores over 40 on Following 
ject’s SVIB profile (A & B-+’s). F To this 
Crites, interest patterning refers oint 
same measure since he reports a 4 e 
biserial correlation of .75 between ee! 
patterned interests (one or more Pr 
areas) and numbers of A & B+ att d by 
Interest variability was quanti E each 
computing the standard deviation © tiona 
subject’s T scores upon the 45 occupa ascu- 
scales. Occupational level, interest ae 
linity and interest maturity were enininit 
by the SVIB OL, Si ae 
and IM Scales respectively. abe, jonal 
Ratings upon the Multi-dimen eats 
Scale for Rating Psychiatric 3) meas- 
(MSRPP) developed by Lorr (195 uucted 
ured morbidity. This scale is so cons either 
that a subject will earn a high = strai 
by excessive activity or excessive Jeviant 
of activity to a degree considered 5 was 
from normal behavior. Social class ohar- 
measured by Warners Index of eee 
acteristics (1949), Groups were divi these 
the median of the distributions for we 
two variables, and because subjects a 
classified upon the three indep jons 
variables simultaneously, the ; stat coen 
were arrived at through a series 0 ect 
sive approximations attempting a mori 
as broad a range as possible. me with 
subjects had an MSRPP mean of pile th? 
that for low morbids being 11.9, ee to 30 
total population ranged from 4. mean ? 
Middle class subjects had an ISC ing 66.0 
46.2 with the lower class mean San a 
in the total population’s range 1 meani 
- vomparison of these ranges 4B° sna 


With the instrument manuals con re “ 
the Concepts labeling the groups 
Propriately descriptive. 
Results 
Major Hypotlieses of we 
Table 1 presents a summary ž 


sance 
values for the analyses of varia 
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cerning major hypotheses and supplemen- 
tary findings. The p values are for two- 
tailed tests of significance with assump- 
tions of variance homogeneity satisfied by 
Bartlett's tests, Table 2 presents group 
means for all dependent measures. Hypoth- 
esis one, concerning intensity of interests, 
Was not supported by chronicity and tends 
toward a significant reversal for morbidity. 
Hypothesis two, concerning interest vari- 
ability, was reversed at the .003 level for 
Morbidity, and the non-significant tendency 
(an also in the reverse direction for chron- 
= ity. Hypothesis three, concerning occupa- 
Pona] level, was not supported by either 
ariable and the expected class difference 


®ppeared only as a tendency significant at 
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the .20 level. Hypothesis four, concerning 
masculinity of interests, was not confirmed, 
although Table 2 reveals a surprising fem- 
inine interest direction as a general pat- 
tern. Hypothesis five, concerning maturity 
of interest, was confirmed at the .05 level 
for morbidity. 
Supplementary Findings 

Filbeck (1961) developed a measure of 
response deviance (V) for the SVIB, which 
although intended to detect chance answer- 
ing, appeared to measure interest abnor- 
mality. This scale demonstrated more, or 
tendencies toward, significant results than 
any other analyzed in this study. As may be 
gained from Tables 2 and 3, the direction 
was to associate greater response deviance 


Table 1 


Summary of Analyses of Variance p Values for the 
Major Hypotheses and Supplementary Findings 


S 
Chronicity Chronicity Morbidity Triple 
I Social x x x Jnter- 
dee Chronicity Morbidity Class Morbidity Class Class mation 
Intensity (A&B+’s) 10 20 
stiability 12 008 20 20 
Pecupational Level 20 
€sculinity- 
perm 05 
P atwrity (IM) .05 02 
pric Administrator 02 20 20 06 
Auction Manager .05 .05 06 
Rew Lvl (mean T) 10 
“sponse Deviance 05 .20 05 005 20 
Table 2 
tr Scales and Derived Scores for 
a Ey, Morbidity and Social Class 
High Low Middle 
Item Chronic Acute Morbid Morbid Class laser 


7.0 
11.0 
51.0 
42.6 


8.2 
12.4 
49.7 
41.9 
48.1 
28.6 
82.8 
27.8 


a Dationa] Level 
Sculins 

t Sulinity-Femininity 
Sa aturity 
todus Administrator 


R Score 


8.5 6.7 
10.2 
51.2 
43.1 
50.4 
31.0 
34.2 
28.3 


7.8 
12.0 
52.5 
40.7 
47.8 
28.9 
80.0 
27.9 


7.4 
11.5 
48.2 
43.8 
45.4 
24.4 
85.8 
27.6 
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with chronic status, high morbidity and 
lower class, and to continue this pattern in 
any possible combination of the three 
variables. Table 3 presents the pattern of 
morbidity by social class interaction for 
eight measures including response deviance. 
The suspected relation between response 
deviance and IM gained from this table 
was confirmed by a negative correlation 
of —.61 significant at the .01 level. Interest 
intensity scores are included in Table 3 to 
demonstrate that this variable does not fol- 
low the major patterns. 

Strong states that the Public Administra- 
tor Scale (PA) appears to be an interest 
maturity measure between ages 25-55, This 
scale was analyzed and it follows the same 
pattern as IM although with greater sharp- 
ness and clarity. IM and PA correlated posi- 
tively .69 significant at the -O1 level. Low 
morbids averaged 50,4 upon IM and 30.95 
upon PA, while high morbids averaged 
42.8 and 22.4 respectively. The low morbid 
means were well within expectation for a 
heterogeneous occupational group while 
the high morbid average was Significantly 
lower. f! 

Analysis of Production Manager scores 
(PM) prompted by the literature, effected 
a better class differentiation than did OL, 
but the hypothesized association with ab- 
normality was neither confirmed nor re- 
jected. The direction of the interaction foy 
chronicity by morbidity, shows that re- 
sponse deviance scores follow a pattern 
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reflecting chronic status and high morbid- 
ity as more abnormal, while PM a 
manifest only a tendency. Analogous to : 
IM-PA relationship, Table 3 shows tha! 
PM sharpens and clarifies masculinity-fem- 
ininity findings. An average level of ee 
intensity was computed by taking the mean 
of each individual's 45 T scores on the wa 
cupational scales (mean T). The only ten a 
ency towards significance (.10 level) 
shown in Table 3. the 

Table 3 presents the cell means i ere 
morbidity by social class interaction, W. eat 
abnormality is associated with: ae 
response deviance, lesser interest viene 
lower average interest intensity level, lo er 
Public Administrator, Production saan 
and Masculinity scores, and greater va! 
bility of interests. > 

The following results were obtained > 
two counseling psychologists, a 
dependent judgments of occupati en- 
groupings; they used Darley and H 
ah’s system exactly, other than a those 
ing single Occupation groups with Jate 
larger groups with which they corre ded 
most highly. The total population x with 
to primary in groups VIII, IX and X Jow 
high morbids rejecting group V an rbit 
morbids rejecting group X. High ene 
subjects were judged: primaries 16, se 
aries 20, rejects 34; low morbids: pee 
and 24 respectively, Aside from thes 
cupational group tendencies, fone 
interest-maladjustment implications 


oc- 
of the 
take” 


Table 3 


Cell Means for the 


Morbidity by Social Class Interaction 


High Morbid 


Low Morbid 


= 
Low Morbid, 


MEA High Morbid Jl 
iddle A iddle 

Item Class Gee ri ae 

Response Deviance** 28.1 23.0 as 13.8 
Interest Maturity** 39.3 44. 19.9 56 4 
Masculinity-Femininity*® 37°} as on 443 
Production Manager* 25.9 3 4 45.8 34.1 
Public Administrator# 215 Ses 37.3 36.3 
Mean T Score* 26.3 ee 23.3 99.4 
Standard Deviation 14.1 ine 28.1 “9 8 
Interest Intensity 8.0 oH 12.4 7.6 
*Significant at 10% level of confidence, = 


**Significant at 5% level of confidence, 
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from the literature demonstrated any tend- 
ency to be associated with abnormality. 
Crites’ hypothesis that lesser ego strength 
would be associated with high OL and low 
A & B+ scores, whereas greater ego 
strength would be associated with fewer 
A & B+ and higher OL scores was not 
Supported. The only tendency was in the 
reverse direction. Further, he justifies 
equating interest structuring with a num- 
er of A & B+ scores by reporting a point 
Poa correlation of .75 in college stu- 
“ents. Using his method exactly, the pres- 
ent population has a point biserial cor- 
relation of only .39 with acutes .73 (P=.001) 
and chronics .09 (N.S.). High and low mor- 
as did not significantly differ, averaging 
i Out the same as the total population. Thus 
"i e less abnormal acute subjects essentially 
ee Crites’ figure while the more ab- 
Pi a chronics did not focus their inter- 
‘into structured patterns. A ¢ test com- 
Parison between Crites’ A & B+ mean of 
ad the present sample’s mean of 7.6 was 
'Snificant at the .055 level, but this dif- 
“eee must be viewed with considerable 
ad since comparing a college sample 
ù any general group biases in favor of 
© hypothesis. 
ithe Summary, the interest patterns of ab- 
ft personalities are so diverse that 
Y appear not to support most of the 
Ypotheses gleaned from the literature 
ee those for interest maturity. How- 
with? greater abnormality was associated 
„ th lesser interest patterning, and matur- 
> but with greater interest variability, 
prao s deviance, and the tendency = 
sales oe interest in detailed office work, 
i Contact occupations, and particularly 
fie, © Verbal-linguistic, creative-expressive 
elds, Several including Production 
ana, a scales inclu g a 
Tease” Public Administrator, and a new 
apear, of response deviance on the SVIB 
inter T to have unique implications for the 
wha St structure of abnormal personalities 
Social class is considered. 


a: 


Discussion 


esults of this exploratory study are 
“faceted, and raise as many questions 


T 
mahe x 
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as they partially answer. Within the frame- 
work of construct validity, if high morbid- 
ity (bizarreness of behavior) is viewed, in 
part, as weakness in ego controls, the find- 
ings fit well with previously cited ego 
process formulations. The high morbid pat- 
tern of comparative extremes as seen in 
more primaries and rejects, although less 
secondaries, greater variability, etc. possibly 
demonstrates inhibitory failures which per- 
mit autistic forces to govern response tend- 
encies. It is also compatible with Woolf & 
Woolfs interpretation of low interest ma- 
turity as reflecting delayed differentiation 
of a self-concept, for regulatory functions 
are characteristic of self-concept theory. 
The association of extreme Kuder scores 
with MMPI deviance found by Lewis fits 
well, while the work of Wax, and studies 
reviewed by Darley & Hagenah suggest 
the added complexity of curvilinear rela- 
tionships. That is, in less abnormal per- 
sonalities where controls remain essentially 
intact, controls may be utilized excessively, 
thus absorbing sufficient energy to curtail 
investment in the environment as reflected 
in interests. The fact that low morbids 
tended to reject group X, the verbal-lin- 
guistic area used by Segal (1954) to 
validate the appropriateness in the occupa- 
tional choice of his creative writing sub- 
jects, might demonstrate that low morbids 
maintain more control by rejecting all ele- 
ments of expressional freedom including 
correlated interest structures. Segal found 
that group X individuals were more aware 
of their feelings and more easily expressed 
emotions. High morbid’s rejection of group 
V supports and extends this theme, for 
group V individuals typically are unusually 
socialized in the sense of having introjected 
societal needs and deferring personal gain 
to the betterment of society generally. The 
sacrifice of personal need satisfaction to the 
benefit of others, or society, certainly im- 
plies control functions, and that not a 
single subject in this study had a group V 
primary is a fact striking in itself. Con- 
versely, the fact that all subjects tended to 
primary in group IX, and high morbids 
particularly in group X or group IX (the 
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sales contact area correlated with oppor- 
tunistic, philistine values ) strongly supports 
this theme in that exploitation may re- 
flect weaker controls through lesser social- 
ization. That group IX has, in the past, 
been associated with good adjustment 
doubtless demonstrates a confusion of be- 
ing social with being socialized. 


The bulk of the evidence suggests that 
previous extrapolations from normal groups 
to abnormal personalities were unjustified. 
Almost without exception the previous mal- 
adjustment associations or implications with 
interest configurations, groups or occupa- 
tions were unsupported. The correlational 
differences with Crites, which contra- 
indicated equating numbers of high in- 
terests with interest structuring, 
abnormal personalities, de; 
danger even in methodolo 
eralization from norm 


in severely 
monstrates the 
gy of over-gen- 
al to abnormal groups. 
Unable to adjust outside a psychiatric 
hospital, chronic patients, whose interests 
were more scattered and diffuse as con- 
trasted with being focused or concentr 
perhaps manifest a differing, structurally 
weaker type of integrative lack, Perhaps 
low interest maturity should be re-concep- 
tualized as lesser internalization of con- 
trols while the more formidable chronicity 
dimension is viewed as lesser personality 
integration. In any event, the relation be- 
tween lack of interest focusing, and in- 
ability to maintain an adjustment outside a 
psychiatric hospital appears to hold the 
most practical implications for rehabilita- 
tion, 

These findings clearly support a conclu- 
sion by Patterson (1957) from his litera- 
ture survey; “||. the presence of a num- 
ber of unrelated or inconsistent interests 
is related to maladjustment.” Considerable 
agreement is also found regarding specific 
content areas when differences inherent in 
the use of more surface level interests tests, 
such as the Kuder, and less manipulatable 
instruments like the SVIB 
account. The typically found e; 
creative, literary, ini 
ties corresponds 


primaries and low Masculin: 


ated, 


G. Derwood Carnes 


Scale scores. Similarly, the relative absene 
of primaries in groups I, fi and IV, age 
strates the typical jack of scientific bee 
mechanical interests found in distur 7 
groups. However, the prevalent group ane 
sales contact, primary alony with the A 
plete absence of gronp V, social pie 
primaries, suggests that reported D 
ences for working with people really eel 
sent a dependent, manipulative, saci 
tive role. In fact, the results generally sai 
with the characteristic findings of a e 
for routine, specified duties, comp ie 
with other standards and liking for freet aes 
and uncontrolled self expression. aea 
parent exception, the detailed office Y js- 
area, was also found by Klugman who 
cussed it in terms of the feminine meee 
tions with clerical interests, Rather oe 
relying upon the so-called “Escape exe 
to suggest that an individual’s voca tistic 
goals are more determined by: au ‘the 
pressures than reality considerations, | 
response deviance scale would aE eves 
offer a more quantitative, less aire y 
empirically based measure. Alema 
clinical impressions that lack of — 
between an individual’s Kuder and t was 
profiles is related to maladjustmen sified 
confirmed by Pool (1963) who ene e 
SVIB and Kuder profiles so that the ir de- 
number obtained (representing ie 
gree of similarity) could be cannes a 
the number of MMPI scales signi afica 
elevated, with the finding of a sig! 
negative correlation. 


vith 
ntly 
nt 


Summary is tak 
°, ications 
Interest-maladjustment implicatio by a 
en from the literature were teste arest 


7 . [Inte A 
ministering the Strong Vocational sà 


jatric P* 
Blank to 40 hospitalized psychiar ity i 
tients. Bizarreness of behavior, pr a 
adjust outside a psychiatric hosp ariable? 


desig™ 


ari 
$ v: 

mg and maturity, but with groate an en 
ity, response deviance, and the yor 


. w 
A 5 ice 
or primary interest in detailed off 


ales contact occupations, and particularly 


n the verbal-linguistic, creative-expressive 
fields, 
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The Application of Certain Principles of 


Client-Centered Therapy to Short-Term 


Vocational-Educational Counseling',? 


George D. Demos 
California State College at Long Beach 


After an intensive six-week training program for 30 experienced counselors 


in an NDEA Counseling 


and Guidance Institute, the counseling super- 


visors, on the basis of multiple criteria selected the ten most sueoessol 
counselors and the ten least successful counselors, The final tape recorde 


interviews of all twenty 
educational counseling with “ 
The recordings were then rat 
teristics of a therapeutic re 
to exist between the most su 
of the five characteristics, C 


counselors conducting short-term vocational- 
normal” secondary school clients were secured. 
ed by ten judges on five hypothesized charac- 
lationship. Significant differences were found 
ccessful and least sucessful counselors on three 
onsiderable agreement was also found between 


the ratings by the supervisors and the judges. 


ee 


The purpose of this study was to ascer- 
tain if any significant differences existed 
between two groups of counselors, 
rated most successful and another ] 
successful by their Supervisors, during an 
intensive six-week counseling training pro- 
gram. Specialists judged taped recorded 
interviews by the counselors on five key 
characteristics of client-centered therapy 
(principles put forth by Carl R. Rogers) 
during short-term vocational-educational 
counseling (two or three interviews) with 
“normal” secondary school age stud 

It was felt by the author that t 
search would have considerable significance 
to the field of secondary school counsel- 
ing with a typical student population and 
would also have meaning for those dealing 
in short-term counseling, Throughout the 
literature dealing with client-centered ther- 


one 
east 


ents, 
his re- 


1Acknowledgement is given to Fadil H, Zuway- 
lif, San Fernando Valley State College, North. 
ridge, California for statistical consultation, 


2A presentation made before The American Per- 


sonnel and Guidance Association, Boston, Mass, 
April 11, 1963. $ 


to 
arches 
apy, there have been many resear 


ized 
show that the principles hypothesis is- 
Rogers do, in fact, work effectively Wi 


that 


+ ciples 
have attempted to apply these panci 
to the work of the counselor in a har many 
school setting, despite the fact tha mai 
counselors and counselor-educators es of 
tain the conviction that the princ P jevels 
client-centered counseling work at @ Thus; 
with virtually all kinds of problemi ed 
there appeared to be considera 
for research in this area. Presently, 
theory has been assumed a priori Peco s 
both applicable and beneficial oe oE EBE 
ary school students by advocates iog] e 
approach; but, practically no emp polete 
search evidence has been accom his ie 
to indicate its actual validity with roble”; 
of sample and with the kinds of Pally | e 
characteristic of these clients. Vit practe 
Of Rogers’ theorizing and actual P its o 

as been with either college st¥ 


(o) 
peins 
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Application of Certain Principles of Glient-Centered Therapy 


neurotic adults with 15 to 20 or more inter- 
views per client. The major question arises, 
does this system work in a secondary school 
setting where only a limited number of 
counseling interviews are feasible and 


T itativaly different problems are han- 


The necessary and sufficient conditions 
of therapeutic relationships have been 
stated by Rogers many times (1957, 1961, 
1962), They are essentially: 1) Empathic 

nderstanding, 2) Unconditional positive 
regard, and 3) Congruence or genuineness. 

wo additional characteristics which 
Seemed to the author to be in harmony 
With the theory of client-centered therapy 
Were added. They were: 1) Comfort— 

Ounselor expressed to client a feeling of 
eing at ease, and 2) Respect—Counselor 
sowed in his reactions to client’s remarks 
saat he respected the client's judgments and 
lewpoints, 


ee major hypothesis of this study was 
at there were no significant differences 
tween the counselors who were judged 


z being most successful and those judged 
dk being least successful on any of the five 
aracteristics of therapeutic relationships. 
lus, the investigation attempted to deter- 
mine the following: 


ne Was there a significant relationship bama 
exhiba, in counseling and the degree of ompa rd 
in i ited by the counselor as judged by specialis 
Ne field of counseling? l 
ua + Was there a significant relationship hetwetga 
HoceSS in counseling and the degree of basa i- 
as a4 POsitive regard exhibited by the counse èr 
Judged by specialists in the field of counseling 


e ignifi ionship be- 
ty, Was there a significant relations 
coma success in counseling and the degree of 
peot exhibited by the counselor as judged by 
j in the field of counseling? E 
Suca, 8S there a significant relationship between 
kE in osdi and the degree 0 respect 
in th ited by the counselor as judged by specialists 
à e field of counseling? 
was. reviewing the pertinent literature, it 
usi found that Barrett-Lennard (1959), 
8 his relationship inventory, studied a 


alists 
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series of 42 clients dealt with by 21 thera- 
pists in which he had several measures of 
the degree of change in the client. He ad- 
ministered the inventory to each client and 
therapist after the fifth interview and at 
the termination of therapy. He found that 
those clients who showed more change 
perceived more of the hypothesized condi- 
tions (empathy, unconditional positive re- 
gard, congruence and availability or will- 
ingness to be known) in their relationship 
with their therapist at the time of the fifth 
interview than did those who eventually 
showed less change. Three of the four con- 
ditions were found to be significant. He 
also found that it is not enough that the 
therapist hold these attitudes. They must 
also be perceived by the client. 

Halkides (1958) took an earlier and a 
later recorded interview from 20 recorded 
cases, ten of which could be classed by 
several objective criteria as more successful 
and ten categorized as less successful. These 
interview samples were then presented in 
a random manner for judging. Three judges 
worked together during the training period 
when they tried to become sensitive to the 
attitudinal qualities of the therapist by 
listening to interview recordings and mak- 
ing ratings of them. The judges then worked 
independently and listened to counselor 
and client interactions and rated each on 
a 7 point scale. Reliability of the judges 
was high, i.e., .90. It was also found that a 
high degree of attitudinal conditions on the 
part of the counselor, i.e., empathy, posi- 
tive regard and congruence were associated 
with the more successful cases at the .001 
level of significance. 


Truax (1961) studied eight schizophrenic 
patients, four of them showing improve- 
ment on psychological tests and four show- 
ing some deterioration, and brought out 
evidence of the importance of empathy. 
Samples were taken from the first six inter- 
views with these patients—384 samples in 
all. Four judges listened to these samples 
independently and rated the degree of 
empathy exhibited by the therapist. When 
the ratings were analyzed, it was found 
that the improving patients received con- 
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sistently more empathy than did those who 
were not improving. 

Lesser (1961), on the other hand, found 
that counselor empathic understanding was 
unrelated to counseling progress. This 
raised some questions concerning the gen- 
erally accepted notion of the value of 
empathy, especially since the client group 
on the whole showed positive counseling 
movement. These findings also ran counter 
to previous studies, thus pointing out the 
need for further research in this area, Wil- 
liams (1962) found that educational-voca- 
tional counseling with college students re- 
stores a normal degree of congruence 


among the client’s perceptions of himself, 
his ideal self and other persons. 


Method 


The NDEA Counseling and Guidance 
Training Institute took place during the 
summer of 1962 at San Fernando Valley 
State College, Northridge, California, under 
the Directorship of the author. A relatively 
homogeneous group of 30 secondary schoo} 
counselors participated in the institute, The 
institute staff was comprised of four full- 
time members, three of whom were direct- 
ly involved in supervisory practicum ex- 
periences. The dominant phase of the in- 
stitute was the extensive supervised coun- 
seling accomplished with volunteer second- 
ary school students recruited from local 
high schools for vocational-educational 
counseling. The supervisory staff repre- 
sented diverse theoretical orientations and 
had considerable experience in both teach- 
ing and supervising counselors prior to the 
institute. 

At the conclusion of the institute; 


1) The supervisors rated the counselors, 
using multiple objective and subjective cri- 
teria,* as to their effectiveness and categor- 
ized the ten most successful counselors and 


3Some of the criteria utilized were gathered 
through rating scales of counseling sessions, peer 
ratings after critiquing tapes, observation through 
closed circuit T.V. and one-way vision screens, 
client ratings of counselor, etc—all of which 


evolved around counselor performance and client 
movement. 
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the ten least successful counselors from the 
group of 30. There was unanimous ao 
ment on all of the 20 counselors ultimately 
selected by the supervisors. 20 
2) Tape recorded interviews of te 
counselors, counseling with aoe = 
school age students with vocational-ed "a 
tional problems were secured. A minim o 
of four clients were counseled by each te 
the enrollees during the six-week ester 
The taped interviews secured were oun 
with the final client seen by each counse i 
3) Ten specialists in the field of — 
ing at the secondary school level w “isten 
lected to serve as judges in critically aout 
ing to the taped interviews of the 20 ¢ o! 
selors. They had no knowledge of oe 
the counselors involved and knew ae y 
of their effectiveness or prior re i 
their supervisors. One of the potential P ists 
lems centered around selecting, sperm as 
to judge the taped interviews. me not 
felt important to pick judges who cal of 
come from the same “psychologic” re 
theory world” in which the supervi? ig 
sided or we would merely be securi om- 
replication of what was already ae il 
plished by the supervisors. The ten RO 
ists differed from the counseling sipe time 
in that the specialists were all ful sider- 
secondary school counselors, had eo prio 
able secondary school counseling an4 Ja d 
teaching experience, none had come ed 10 
the doctorate, and they also subscrl p 1DE 
a variety of counseling points of ue ‘were 
Supervisory staff, on the other hanc ley? le 
counseling psychologists with on i 1 of 
college experience but with a nacre 
recent secondary school counselini y by 
teaching experience. (In a recent ey dis- 
Combs and Soper (1963), they #'S 
cussed this problem and suggeste* 
further research was necessary t° ool of 
mine if experts from a different so” gull 
thought would have found similar otio" 
They did, however venture a PY¢ 
that the results would be similar. e 
4) A five-point rating scale pat g rapes 
r the judges to use in rating ™° jiste 
on each of the five characteristics 
above. All of the judges were giv 


fo 
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ough instructions in the characteristics that 
they were to rate. Operational definitions 
Were provided for practice in judging and 
rating and practice was provided in listen- 
ing to taped interviews. Fifteen counselor- 
client interactions were selected from each 
interview for the judges to hear and were 
Presented in a random manner. An inter- 
ed of the complete lead made 
mai counselor in response to the client's 
ae s A typescript was made of the 
chan K and each counselor-client ex- 
rane ’ Was numbered. Fifteen of these in- 
be ee were finally randomly selected 
Hia he total number of responses and 
vere played to the judges. All of the judges 
Mera to the same interactions and filled 
denti ne scales simultaneously and indepen- 
y. 

5) Upon completion of the rating of the 
wage, cuter views by the judges, the results 
o its ulated and t tests were computer. 
existe T if any significant differences 

Sted between the two groups on any of 


the fiy, r 
five characteristics. 


Table 1 


ta 


Su 
and. Be of Differences Between Above Average 
Sized oe Average Counselors on Five Hypothe- 
haracteristics of Therapeutic Relationships 
Charagy Below Above 
iste © [Average Average t 
i Counselors Counselors 
a N=10 N=10 
Empathy 
Me 
yea 2.97 2.051 3.475" 
“vance 360 ‘340 
Py condition 
“hike tend 
Ps 76 1.98 3.077" 
a (eT ‘315 
yo uence 
aimee 234 1.98 1.707 
Mfort -196 .248 
Men 
ariance 2.44 2.14 975 
“ecg -578 .367 
Me, 
Varin, 2.72 1.88 2.975* 
Ance 1557 239 


Eniş 

1 i 

prano Wwer ma, at .01 level of confidence. cant x 

Org, an i haracteristie is 
Eet enan peores signify, the, e igher meen 
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Results 


Table 1 indicates that three of the five 
hypothesized characteristics of therapeutic 
relationships were found to be significant 
at the .01 level of confidence. In all three 
cases, namely, empathy, unconditional posi- 
tive regard and respect, the most successful 
counselors exhibited more of these qualities 
than did the least successful counselors as 
rated by judges listening to their taped 
recorded interviews. Despite the fact that 
congruence and comfort were not found to 
be significant, in both cases the most suc- 
cessful counselors received better ratings 
on these scales than did the least successful 
counselors. 


Discussion 

Findings of this study appear to be par- 
tially compatible with previous studies 
done with different samples by both Hal- 
kides (1958) and Barrett-Lennard (1959). 
In both studies they found significant dif- 
ferences between more successful therapists 
and less successful therapists on scales of 
empathy, unconditional positive regard and 
congruence. This study, on the other hand, 
found the first two to be significant, but 
not congruence. Interestingly, two cases 
which were rated as being the least success- 
ful counselors by the supervisors and judges 
were rated by the judges as being exceed- 
ingly congruent, but to be lacking in 
empathy, positive regard and respect. 

Closely related to principles of client cen- 
tered therapy was the characteristic labeled 
“respect for client.” Even though this char- 
acteristic had not been delineated by Rog- 
ers or his students, it seemed to be an in- 
tegral aspect of client centered therapy and 
was hypothesized by the author as being 
an important ingredient in counseling with 
secondary school students, This characteris- 
tic was, in fact, found to be significant at 
the .O1 level of confidence. Thus, it can be 
assumed that the two hypothesized condi- 
tions listed by Rogers (empathy and un- 
conditional positive regard) plus a third 
suggested by this research (respect for the 
clicnt) are able to distinguish the above 
average. more successful counselors from 
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the below average, less successful counsel- 
ors. It can also be said that there was con- 
siderable agreement between the supervi- 
sors and judges in their ratings of the most 
and least successful counselors. This fact 
proved particularly interesting in that the 
judges had such little data on which to 
make a decision, namely, one tape record- 
ing; whereas the supervisors had close con- 
tact with the counselors for six weeks— 


coupled with the fact that they had dif- 
ferent backgrounds, 


Summary and Recommendations 


After an intensive six-week training pro- 
gram for 30 experienced counselors in an 
NDEA Counseling and Guidance Institute, 
the counseling supervisors, on the basis of 
multiple criteria selected the ten most suc- 
cessful counselors and the:ten least success- 
ful counselors (in terms of their profes- 
sional status at the completion of the pro- 
gram). The final tape recorded interviews 
of all twenty counselors conducting short- 
term vocational-educational counseling with 
“normal” secondary school clients were 
secured. The recordings were then rated 
by ten judges on five hypothesized charac- 
teristics of a therapeutic relationship. Three 
of the conditions (empathy, unconditional 
positive regard and respect) were found to 
be significant at the .01 level of confidence, 
Two of the conditions ( congruence and 
comfort) were found to be not significant, 
It also showed that there was considerable 
agreement in the ratings made by the super- 
visors and the judges despite the different 
means of rating utilized and backgrounds 
of the rating bodies. 


George D. Demos 


This research could have particular or 
ing for secondary school counselors w. 
feel a propensity for client centered Seek 
and, on the basis of this study, indicat : 
that counselors who are rated as being ae 
successful do in fact possess some of e 
conditions hypothesized by Carl R. Rog 
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poceently, Berger (1958, 1961, 1963) has hy- 
ie and has shown empirical evidence sup- 
cept E ms hyp theses that “willingness to ac- 
PA oeae is significantly related to college 
l6-ite amant, Berger (1961) has suggested that his 
cale m Willingness to Accept Limitations (WAL) 
tance measures attitudes pertaining to self-accep- 
dices, the idealized self-image. He has sub- 
High $ his WAL Scale into four subscales: 1) 
Hig andara, 2) Wholcheartedness Regarding 
r ore an, 3) Belief in Achievement with Little 
of the aaa 4) Willingness to Risk. The subdivision 
ingly AL Scale into these four subscales seem- 
Evian accomplished only on intuitive grounds. 
Scale ee supporting the subdivision of the WAL 
aus bak subscales has not been shown. Patterson 
a 1961) in his comment on Berger's ideas 
Hy not satisfied with these subscales. 
ba Purpose of this study was to study the 
comp, © validity of these four WAL subscales by 
Ana aring them to subscales derived by factor 
“ysis methodology. 
dean” PAN Scale was administered to 84 stu- 
cholo who were enrolled in an introductory psy- 
tests gy class at Kansas State University. These 
cigar oe scored in the manner suggested by 
comp (1961). Product-moment correlations were 
he uted among the 16 items of the WAL Seale. 
resulting correlation matrix (presented in the 
led report) was then factored by the powered 
Dowey, method (Overall and Porterfield, 1963). The 
sroun o vector method is more similar to the 
Convert method than many of the other 
Dasseq ional methods. Successive factor axes are 
MNeoy through clusters of tests which are homog- 
The © 2nd relatively independent of other tests. 
Method wcular advantages of the powered vector 
factor are that the three major objectives of 
ngiu alysis (parsimony, orthogonality and mean- 
8 ess) may be approached directly and with- 
— R Computations were performed on an 
1 
with ful report of this study may be obtained 
Piye charge from the author, Department of 


“Yeh, 
Kansas 8 Kansas State University, Manhattan, 


IBM 1620 computer using a program devised by 
John E. Overall. With this specific program the 
extraction of factors continues only until factors 
begin to account for less total variance than does 
one of the studied variables. 

Five identifiable factors emerged in the an- 
alysis of the 16 items (the unrotated powered 
vector analysis loadings for these five factors are 
presented in the extended report). Groupings of 
the items according to the five factors was accom- 
plished using a = .30 factor loading as the lower 
limit, These factor analysis derived item groups 
were then compared to the item groups represent- 
ed by Berger's (1961) subscales (the specific item 
group comparisons are presented in the extended 
report). Inspection of the factor analytically de- 
rived item groups and the Berger subscales re- 
vealed no resemblances. It appears that Berger's 
four WAL subscales are not supported by a factor 
analysis of the WAL Scale. 

The observed lack of agreement between the 
item groups created by factor analysis and the 
intuitively developed subscales should caution the 
use of the Berger WAL subscales either for re- 
search or for applied purposes. This study, how- 
ever, should not be construed as being damaging 
to the theoretical or pragmatic usefulness of the 
Berger WAL Scale. Only the possible validity of 
the WAL subscales has been challenged by the 
results from the described factor analysis, i 
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Anxiety Level, Need for Counseling, and Client 
Improvement in an Operational Setting 


Many studies (Sperber, 1961; Sarason & Camp- 
bell, 1962; Spielberger 
Branca & Podolnick, 1961) have tevealed the 
role of anxiety in relation to conditioning, per- 
formance under stress and 
tions. It is generally conceded that in mild anxiety, 
performance may be improved by increasing the 


The Manifest Anxiety 
by Taylor (1953) and the Anxi 
veloped by Welsh (1952) h 


practical importance in det 
sons would be judged by thi 
highly motivated or less moti 


dy was to ascertain the 
relationship between measured anxiety, estimated 


and estimated improvement 
resulting from counseling clients of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rehabilitation Center, 

The following three hypotheses were formu- 
lated: 

H,: There will be an equal distribution of 
subjects among the categories of anxiety leye] 
and client improvement, 

H,: There will be an equal distribution of 
subjects among the categories of need for counsel- 
ing and client improvement. 

H,: There will be an e 
subjects among the categories 
need for counseling, 


qual distribution of 
of anxiety level and 


is a 
The Pennsylvania Rehabilitation Contar 7 
comprehensive rehabilitation facility pen pilita- 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational ag A 
tion to provide rehabilitation services E the 
disabled. It has a 348-bed capacity, inclu ende 
48-bed medical wing. Medical services aA 
general medical supervision, age gm 
ing, physical, occupational, speech an | Train- 
therapy and psycho-therapy. Tis Vaca nonn major 
ing Department provides training in | ss edu- 
areas, including technical trades and busine: 
cation. 


ing 

In addition, psychological testing, conii a 
and vocational evaluation services are pr 12 re- 
Referrals to the Center are made by the el is 
habilitation districts in the State, The battery. 
administered as part of the intake test tion of 
given to all new admissions with the oe ilties o 
those who have excessive hearing ainen scor! 
who are obviously mentally retarded. MM nselors 
on the 164 subjects were withheld from Co 
and retained in the psychometrist’s file uni 
study was concluded, 


The five counselors had a wide range hi 
grounds and counseling philosophies but vounsel 
à minimum of two years of rehabilitation oa by 
ing experience, All admissions were kno weeks: 
their respective counselor for at least mins a 
On August 21, 1962, each counselor was Be ip of 
the names of his admissions on separate $ “Sort 
Paper. The following instructions were et to low 
these name cards in rank order from oF for 
according to your perception of client s 1 clients 
counseling at time of admission,” Individua 


were then ranked according to “need. rambled 
After tabulation, name cards were SC S Jate? 
and returned to the counselors two ay pame 

with the following instructions: “Sort me j 
cards in rank order from high to low mpo A 
to your perception of the extent of client i e tin nt 
cent shown as a result of counseling i divides 
of his discharge or to the present time. «mnps ove 
clients were than ranked according to 
2 P! 
MM 


ment. 
” m 
Welsh AI scores were then derived fromked 
Scores and individual clients were 
mety” aktima of admision, 


e: 
m ouns 
In order to ascertain the reliability of © dient 


back- 
d have 


a 
rankings, counselors were asked to ret 
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a oe same variables after a time lapse of five 
eae The results of this reliability check yielded 
mee tho correlation (Need = .81 to .98, Im- 
high TE = .07 to .79) which were moderately 
„© -here was considerable counselor variabil- 

ity, however, 
Pa of the variables used in counselor ratings 
ae or counseling and improvement resulting 
Counseling) and AI results were divided into 
nifien Categories and the chi-square test of sig- 
nce was applied to the three comparisons: 


Need-j z hi f 
d-improvement, need-anxiety and anxiety-im- 
Provement, 


Results and Discussion 


By grouping rankings into three equal-sized 
2 Sories—high, moderate and low—on cach of 
aa variables, three by three tables were set up 
Plied ae chi-square test of significance was ap- 
to each table. The results of those analyses 


are reported in Table 1. 
Table 1 
= Results of Chi-Square Tests of Significance 
(aes Comparisons df f x _? 
es fty-Improvement 4 14.72 OL 
ced, Provement 4 9.17 N 
-Anxiety 4 4.17 50 


t = difference among the groupings according 
0: ey and improvement is significant at the 
Score ibe of probability. In general, clients who 
i roy ene on the Welsh AI appear to make less 
in ement, However, inspection of frequencies 
near different cells does not indicate a clear 
is no relationship, The cause of this relationship 
Sram “Cats it may be that the counseling pro- 
anxia S established, is not relevant to the high 
T group or that some other factor which 
e igh anxiety score may be inhibiting im- 
ment, ? 


sulte the “need-improvement” comparison, the re- 
@ Yere not highly significant statistically 
Menpe 9). Since ratings of “need” and “improve- 
z twoi, ere made by the same judges with only 
in Part.» Period of time intervening, this may 
The Present a halo effect. 
Ankiet, Eroupings of subjects according to need and 
Erefor id not yield signiificant results (P = -50). 
‘ween © there appears to be no relationship be- 
“Civeg measured anxiety and the counselor’s per- 
“Weg Reed for counseling according to the criteria 


O; 
T this population of subjects. 
s The Summary 
Monshin Uthors attempted to ascertain if a rela- 


Maisy, 


existed among the variables of measured 
need for counseling, and client improve- 
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ment in an operational setting. Anxiety level was 
ascertained by use of the Welsh Anxiety Index, In 
order to determine “need for counseling” and “im- 
provement,” counselors were asked to rank their 
clients according to these variables. 

On the basis of moderately high reliability re- 
sults of counselor rankings, it was decided that 
rankings should be pooled and the chi-square 
test of significance applied to each of the three 
comparisons: need-improvement, need-anxiety and 
anxiety-improvement, 

Clients who scored low on the AI tended to 
make the most gain in terms of counselor rating 
of improvement while clients who seemed higher 
in the Welsh AI appeared to improve less. 


Raymond A. Ehrle and Charles D. Auvenshine! 
U. S. Employment Service University of Kentucky 
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The Relationship Between Values and Perceived Problems 


The present study was designed to investigate 
the relationship between the number of problems 
a person perceives as being bothersome and his 
score on a values scale. The general hypothesis 
tested was that students who hold high values 
in certain areas will experience more problems 
in those areas than students who do not hold 
high values in those areas. In other words, the 
more one values something, the more likely one 
is to have problems centering about that value. 
No previous studies on this topic were found but 
previous studies on the values of college students 


include Todd (1961), Arsenian (1943) and Kemp 
(1961), 


The following hypotheses were tested, 
1. Students scoring high on the E 
of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Stu 


a. Finances, 
ment, 

b. Social and Recreational Activities, 

c. Adjustment to College Work, 

d. The Future: Vocational and Educational, 

e. A combination of the aboye scales, 


Living Conditions, and Employ- 


2. Students Scoring high on th 
of the Study of Values will check more problems 
on the following areas of the Mooney than students 
scoring low on this same scale; 
a. Social and Recreational Activities 
Social-Psychological Relations 
c. Personal-Psychological Relations 
d. Courtship, ‘Sex, and Marriage 
Home and Family 
A combination of the above scales, 


e Social scale 


mo 


3. Students scoring high on the Religious scale 
of the Study of Values will check more Problems 
on the following scales of the Mooney than students 
scoring low on this same scale: 


a. Social Psychological Relations 
b. Personal-Psychological Rel: 
c. Home and Family 

d. Morals and Religion 
e. A combination of the 


lations 


above scales 


No specific predictions are made for the three 
remaining Study of Value areas although every 
value area, including the three omitted, wil] be 
related to every area on the Mooney in the Re- 
sults section, The combination of ¥ 


Method 
The subjects in this study 


were 24 male and 64 
female students in two unde 


Tgraduate educational 


id-western uni- 
psychology courses at a large mid a ee 
versity. The age range was 18 to 58 with a 
age of 21 years, 4 months, 


t- 
Each student was administered the nee 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values and ac in the 
Problem Check List, Form C, consecutively re in 
same 75 minute period. The studenti wa r 
structed not to sign their names in order 
duce response bias. 


The students were divided into OBEY o! 
lower quartiles based on their scores g nomic, 
the Study of Values scales, Theoretical, e There 
Acsthetic, Social, Political, and a epi $ 
were 22 persons in cach quartile. It ee dis 
for a person to be in the upper Caa oretical. 
Religious, and the bottom quartile in <4 a 
The upper and lower quartiles on ant 
three selected Study of Values scales see 
Social, and Religious) were then Ee ie on 
the basis of the number of problems chesmbined 
each individual Mooney area and the fe upp 
areas. The comparisons were made on in strong 
and lower quartile because it was felt tha ated 0? 
ly held values could more easily be separa the 
this basis, 
Study of Values were checked for a 
and found 


and 


ays 


mics 


„ng the 

The combined score resulted from counting as 
number of Problems checked in each of ih a aw 
y. This score was treated Ar check 
a one-tailed f test was used O nems 

the significance of difference between the i 


F n PE n, 
for the upper and lower quartiles (Fergus nore 


pfi 
In order to determine whether one ia cow” 
Mooney arcas was overly determining sn upp” 
bined Mooney area comparisons C pa AS | 
and lower quartiles on the three SV eet an 
analysis of each of the six SV scales Poon 
lower quartiles) with every individual res $0 
Problem area was undertaken. The at in tho 
each area of the Mooney for each studen oe 
and lower quartiles as determine : mear 
alues scales was summed an test ee 
and variance calculated. A one-tailed t nod Wi 
ied. The Cochran-Cox correction ie i 
used where the Population variances were 


Results 


jg] 
No Study of Values scale showed a qu 
difi and lower prob! of 
den? er 


the Tom 


t 
pifics? 


the values, the subjects comprising vere CO, 
quartile on each Study of Values scale e up?’ 
Pared, and only 11 subjects ranked in 

duartile on as many as three scales. 


_ 
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Table 1 


Average Number of Problems of Upper and Lower Quartiles for Combined 
Mooney Areas 


I, a a, 


SV Scales Combined Mooney Areas 
Upper Quartile (N=22) Lower Quartile (N=22) t 
Economic 22.45 18.64 1.03 
Social 26.45 17.68 1.78* 
Religious 21.86 16.14 1.22 
*Significant at .05 level, one-tailed ¢. 
Table 2 


V: 
alues of ¢ Between Upper 


and Lower Quartile Groups on the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values 


Compared on the Mooney Problem Check List Areas 


vey of Total 
Values HPD FLE SRA SPR PPR CSM HF MR ACW FVE CTP Problems 
pieoretical 1.04.76" 2.07 215+ 189 181 64 127% 08 91 00 1.44 
Conomic 45 7b .78 1.19 91 08 08 1.18 04 81 
Aesthetic 79 160 143 182 15 182 13 55, BLU 
te "79 «49? 194* L27 10L 1.80 110 .78" 134 151 
Helical 45 19 293; 1857 72 30 57 29 1o g 
eligios g9 q573 129 159 149 7 35 53 o. 


A 1g 

b Aa aräni Go Correction method used 

* noaa Of predicted relationship are underlined 
+ Sonificant at .05 level (one-tailed t) 


pp 
Ppp eath and Physical Development 


einances, Living Conditions, and Employment 
celal and Recreational Activities 

Söctai Psychological Relations 
Cgyq__°*80nal-Psychological Relations 
pg; ourtship, Sex, and Marriage 

~M ree and Family 
AG Orals and Religion 
Fy ~Adjustment to College Work 
n Future: Vocational and Educational 

WYriculum and Teaching Procedure 


breyten the three Study of Values scales on which 
Religi Ons were made (i.e. Economic, Social an 
ot Bratt areas) were checked against the number 
ite, yoblems in the predicted combined Mooney 
dete oe Table 1), the only significant difference 
On he the upper and lower quartiles was foun 
the “(gg Social Values scale; it was significant at 
evel. This particular combined area in- 
S ches Mooney problem areas in Social-Recrea- 
Onal, dive Social-Psychological Relations, Per- 
petttia Ychological Relations, Courtship, Sex, and 
Parigg 8% and Home and Family. When com- 
Were made on the thirteen specific 


"Snificant at .05 level (two-tailed t; no prediction made) 


Mooney areas on which predictions were made 
(see underlined results in Table 2), only three 
were found significant at the .05 level; persons 
having high Economic Values scores had more 
problems in Adjustment to College Work, those 
having high Social Values scores had more prob- 
lems in Social and Recreational Activities and in 
Courtship, Sex, and Marriage, and none of the 
predictions for the Religious Values area was 
significant. 

When the relationship of all of the areas of 
value were compared to problem areas on which 
no predictions were made (see Table 2), two other 
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ignificant differences were found which were 
pare at the .05 level (using a two-tailed ¢ 
test). In each instance the persons holding high 
values in that area tended to have fewer problems 
in the particular Mooney area. Analysis of the 
particular relationships indicates that these re- 
sults seem reasonable; people with high Theoreti- 
cal values tend to have fewer problems in Social- 
Psychological Relations and people with high 
Political values tend to have fewer problems in 
Social and: Recreational Activities, 


Discussion 


The results of this study indicate that people 
who show an interest in i 


e area of college 
scorers on the 


Further Validation of a Counseling Re 


Several studies have been re orted whi. 
personality and demographic atributas of rete 
to termination or continuation in th 
Heilbrun, 1962), Most relevant to 
vestigation, Heilbrun found (1961a' 
(1961b) substantial personality differ 
college males who d 


cally derived drop-stay scales by 
jects from these 


, although the scal 
did discriminate between male vocational-educa. 


tional clients defined as drop and stay, 
female scale results were in the predicted direction 
but not significant. The Purpose of the Present 
study was to investigate the validity of the CRs 
ae particularly the female form, for personal 
clients, 
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Theoretical scale seem to see fewer problems in 
the area of social-psychological relations, ma 
high scorers on the Political scale tend to vi v4 
themselves as having fewer problems in the ee 
of social and recreational activity than low ee 
Subsequent research with more refined instrum Te 
is needed to answer some of these questions Ji - 
tightly. One subjectively senses that it is pout 
cult to feel conflicted or to have problems i pe 
things for which one feels neutral or one eva “er E 
as being unimportant. Now it would appear h 
ful if we had empirical evidence that would $ cae 
additional light upon this value-problem dim 
ion, 
° William R. Fishburn 
University of Ariz 
and 
Paul T. King 
University of Missou” 
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on? 


adiness Scale 


Method 
Subjects 


U: 

A new sample of personal clients from the gwo 
versity Counseling Service, University © 
was studied. The same definition of a one 
as used in the previous investigations was Jing but 
namely, one who initiated personal couns ret five 
with whom therapy failed to continue past tio? 
getviews because of some client-motivated or the 
Such actions included failure to appear par for 
intake (diagnostic) interview, failure to aPP intake» 

e first assigned therapeutic interview after era” 
or dropout from Personal counseling after 
peutic interviews 1-5, inclusive. Exclude hom 

e drop categor were any clients 
termination ie laea a explicit p d 
action or for whom brief (<6 interviews) Ci nite 
mg was deemed successful in achieving clio 
Counseling Zoals by the counselor. Stay tic ao 
were those who went through the diagnos uns 
assignment Procedures and remained in © pet 


ng at least six intervi, d intake. 
r ews beyond i 
of cout category information plus mean I, = 
Counseling interviews are given in Ta 


Oe < 
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Table 1 
Categories of Personal Counseling Clients Defined in the Present Study 
Males Females 
Mean No. Mean No. 
Type of Client N Interviews N Interviews 
Drap 14 1.8 19 0.6 
Stay 18 23.2 31 22.2 
Successful treatment (<6 interviews) 2 4.0 5 2.8 
Roe counseling risk 8 0.1 15 0.0 
eferred elsewhere for treatment 8 0.0 8 0.0 
Total 50 78 
las 
t three categories of clients on Table 1 were interview. The CRs score was available to the 


a s 
oa z this study with these @ priori expecta- 
6 pining CRs scores. Successful treatment 
The nterviews) (ST) should be effected with 
tisk (POR tes cling-ready clients. Poor counseling 
intervie R) indicates a client to whom the intake 
ing; so wer ascribed poor motivation for counsel- 
Oa ae 91% of these clients were not assigned 
go be Ounselor, and the remaining two failed to 
should ee one counseling interview. CRs scores 
Sewhe e low for the PCR group. The referred- 
Clients te-for-treatment (RET) category includes 
Teady A ad were considered upon intake to be 
Patholo. Or counseling but, typically, where the 
Psychiat, was such as to instigate referral to a 
Should to. facility, CRs scores in such cases 
c tend to be high. 
measures 
Wier ena are scored from the 800-item ACL 
CRs Š nder self-description instructions. The male 
Scale. goe Contains 52 adjectives and the female 
oc, aw scores are converted to T scores 
for é 50, SD = 10) based upon separate norms 
hi konen college population males and females, 
Tha *Cotes indicating greater readiness. 
was individually administered upon 


e 
Wplicati 
Cation for service and prior to the intake 


initial interviewer and assigned counselor prior 
to client contact, and since the ST, PCR and 
RET categories are based upon counselor state- 
ment rather than client action, the possibility 
of contamination between CRs score knowledge 
and statement cannot be discounted. However, it 
is the investigator’s opinion that the CRs score, 
coded on the test summary, was given relatively 
little weight by the counselors; in fact, the 
meaning of the code remained unknown to many. 
Nevertheless, CRs results for these three client 
classes were not analyzed statistically and should 
be regarded as informative rather than valida- 
tional. Scale validity is to be gauged by the 
comparison of drop and stay clients for whom 
the defining operations are client behaviors. 


Counselors 

The majority of the assigned counselors were 
supervised graduate students in clinical or counsel- 
ing psychology, whereas the intake interviewer 
was standardly a Ph.D. staff psychologist. 


Results and Discussion 
CRs means and SDs of the various client groups 
and the results of statistical tests are reported in 
Table 2. Drop and stay client group differences 


Table 2 


Typ 
CP Male 
top CRs Mean sD t 
Sta 51.1 13.8 jiet 
y ; 

N 62.2 13.7 
we 57.0 3.08 

Ry 44.8 8.1 

x 63.6 9. 

P05 

coe 


y 
two Ss in this group. 


CRs Data for Various Types of Pers 


onal Counseling Clients 
CRs 
—— Female 
CRs Mean SD t 
53.4 8.7 
3.27%* 

62.0 9.0 
62.4 14.6 
51.3 9.0 
66.6 10.5 
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ignificant and in the predicted direction 
ST e The mean CRs scores for the 
three remaining client types are also in the ex- 
pected direction for both sexes; PCR clients were 
those with relatively low scores, and ST and RET 
Ss provided moderate to high scores. 

Table 2 data indicate some degree of scale 
validity in predicting client behavior, but practical 
utility is another matter. Prognostic hit-miss pro- 
portions provide some indication of the utility 
of the CRs scale in a college counseling center. 
The hit-miss criterion was whether CRs scores 
falling above or below the male or female group 
means were associated with stay or drop as de- 
fined in this study. Despite the initial reservations 
about the female CRs scale, it actually outper- 
formed the male form (72 vs. 59% in overall ac- 
curacy). Also, the prediction of counseling stay 
appears to be more successful than counseling 
drop (79 vs. 57%). Thus, if the CRs were to 
be used as a screening adjunct, it might be most 
effectively employed to identify high counseling- 
ready clients who would be expected to take ad- 
vantage of the counseling opportunity offered, 

Although the present study affirms the validi 
of the CRs, it seems unlikely that it will find an 
immediate audience as far as client selection 
usage is concerned, It does represent an economic 
and promising avenue though to the investigation 
of a particular form of defensive behavior which 
should be of concern to those interested in the 
dynamics of the psychotherapeutic processs. For 
example, Polder (1963) has recently employed the 
CRs in studying sex-role sensitivity in normal 
college males, his results suggesting that non- 
conformity to masculine stereotype may be one 
source of premature termination, 

One more comment regarding counseling dura- 
tion research seems warranted, In response to an 
invited paper by Mendelsohn (1961) at a recent 
psychological convention, the tenor of discussant 
remarks reflected skepticism regarding the im- 
portance of duration research relative to “suc- 
cess” of outcome investigation, It was contended 
that psychotherapeutic gain could be effected 
after brief contact with counseling center clients 
thereby obviating the importance of predicting 
the number of interviews. However, a statistic 
from the present study Suggests that CRs rela- 


Cross-Cultural Communication 


In counseling, particularly with 
fering cultural backgrounds, 
tudes toward concepts or ide 
munication problems that m 
counseling process. 
bilingual conference 
differential provides 
evaluating the differe 
key words. 


clients of dif- 
differences in atti- 
‘as can lead to com- 
ay interfere with the 
An experience at a recent 
suggests that the semantic 
a promising technique for 
nces in cultural reaction to 
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tionships with behavior-change outcome oe B 
from trivial. It was found that in 68% and : 

of the female and male drop cases, respective! y 
the client failed to appear for even A a 
therapeutic interview. Defection in b TEA in 
would seem to represent a substantial prob a 
bringing counseling aid to bear for those 

are in need of it. 


Summary 


a 
The validity of male and female forms of 
counseling readiness scale (CRs) was ee termi- 
finding that personal counseling clients w. at who 
nated prematurely scored lower than ttt Tor 
continued, The CRs was more accurate in 3 Scale 
ing continuation in treatment than dropou ere in 
scores of three additional client classes seks ha 
line with expectancy; poor counseling T else- 
relatively low scores, whereas clients refert prie 
where for treatment or wr gained from 
i ively high scores. i 
counseling had relat r D Heilbrun, ae 
State University of 
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ct ential 
and the Semantic Different f 
versity a 


er : . J i ji 
The University of Texas and the pa ernati? A 


Mexico sponsored a conference on iP 
tensions in ‘ico City in February» om 
group of six Mexican and eleven America” | int 
Psychologists met to discuss the problem resent 
national tension and to establish eri in 
projects to assess the factors involve sem? 
creation of international tensions. 

differential was administered to the 


pe 
= ——————— 
ae 
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i the conference as part of a demonstration of 
its potential use as a research tool in the identifi- 
cation of nationalistic stereotypes. 
es bi-polar pairs of adjectives were used, 
fnolud, seven point rating on each pair. The pairs 
EA ed the following terms, as well as their 
nearest Spanish equivalents; practical, impractical; 
ad, cruel; intelligent, dumb; superior, inferior; 
ee sad; clean, dirty; brave, cowardly; peace- 
fee warlike; honest, dishonest; hardworking, 
oo participants ranked four different national 
or Ps on the scales; instead of Osgood’s statistic 
pros uating generalized distance between the 
evaluat, it is more useful in this case to separately 
he ate differences in the level and the shape of 
oe Using the Wilcoxon matched-pairs 
signifi -Tanks test, the Mexicans ranked “Russians 
ha ay lower and “Americans” significantly 
Weri st than the American group, (p<.05). There 
© no significant differences between the levels 
“Mexico ratings for the terms “Canadian” and 
xican,” 

gs {Spearman rank correlations between pro- 
4 eer the two groups are: “Canadian at 84 
Caml te TTO, “american” +.79, and “Mexi- 
the Pisces (05 level = .564). The comparison of 
Gre of the profiles shows a high degree of 
mene dence between the Mexican and the 
curred oa Psychologists. The largest differences oc- 
m on two scales when evaluating Mexicans. 
o o ently the highly sophisticated American psy- 
Stereotyrs were susceptible to the traditional 
Clean ee of Mexicans as happy but not very 
Profile hese are the most extreme points on the 
the pe And they show a sharp disagreement with 

T exicans’ evaluation of themselves. 
icang” Americans also view “Russians” and “Amer- 
as considerably alike, (fẹ = +.60), while 
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the relationship between “Americans” and “Mexi- 
cans” is negative, (r, = -.83). The Mexicans may 
tend toward a similar evaluation but the correla- 
tions of +.55 and -.18 are not significant. 


Even though the bi-polar pairs of adjectives had 
been selected specifically to sample attitudes to- 
ward nationality groups and are not very applic- 
able to other types of concepts, the participants 
had no difficulty in rating such terms as “envy,” 
“aggression,” “hostility” and “fear” on these scales, 


There is an extremely high correspondence be- 
tween the shape of the profiles of the Americans 
and Mexicans for the terms “envy” and “aggres- 
sion.” The Spearman rank order correlation for 
both terms is +.88 (p<.01). On the terms 
“hostility” and “fear” there is still a great deal 
of agreement. The rank order correlation for 
“hostility” is +66 (p<.05) and for “fear” is 
+.52 (n.s.). However, the Wilcoxon test indi- 
cates that Mexicans rate “envy” and “hostility” 
more negatively than Americans (p<.01). 


In relating to a person from a different culture, 
the psychologist brings to the relationship an al- 
ready established set of cultural stereotypes. These 
apparently occur not only as reactions to national 
stereotypes, but may also occur as different levels 
of response to emotionally loaded terms. Particu- 
larly in the subtle communication of counseling, 
the counselor must be sensitive to these differing 
responses or communication will be, at the very 
least, distorted. Where a counselor is working in- 
tensively with one or more specific groups, the 
semantic differential may provide a very rapid, 
sensitive instrument for identifying response stereo- 
types that could cause communication difficulties. 


E. R. Oetting 
University of Alberta 


The Current Status of Counseling Psychology 


o chologists, along with representatives from 
shoy, Professions, during the past decades have 
in o pncreasing interest in providing counsel- 
ice Ds individuals. In providing this helping serv- 
ang? SYchologists have made use of the knowledge 
feal cthods developed in their science. Psycho- 

Tesearch and theory about differential 


Sye] 
halogy, personality development, the struc- 


Personality, aptitudes and interests, psy- 
4 Me nega and occupational an 

Ds cher Psychology have been used most by 
teste sts who counsel. Psychological methods 
Deyeh ote interviewing, individual teaching and 
Current APY frequently have been employed. 
S¥eholo ning theory and concepts of soci 

tlors bT have been resorted to often by coun- 
4 Counse as yet have contributed relatively little 
seling! The psychologist who counsels is 


differentiated from counselors in other professions 
primarily by the extent to which he employs these 
psychological theories and procedures. 

The psychologist who counsels must be con- 
cerned with both the happiness and satisfaction 
of the individual and the welfare of the commun- 
ity to which he belongs. The purpose of counsel- 
ing is to help persons become aware of how they 
differ from one another, that is to help persons 
learn about themselves and to aid them to use 
this knowledge as they define, strive for and 
attain their goals. 

Psychologists who counsel increasingly have re- 
garded themselves as “counseling psychologists” 
and since 1940 many of these psychologists have 
acted and talked as if a profession, a sub-specialty 
in psychology, were developed, and this they have 
called “counseling psychology.” As awareness of 
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is specialized activity has increased on the part 
i pees who practice it, this specialty has de- 
veloped increasing reality. 

At the time of the reorganization of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, one of the original 
divisions was designated as the Division of Coun- 
seling and Guidance Psychologists. In response to 
the emergence of the specialty, the title of the 
division later was changed to the Division of 
Counseling Psychology. This division has always 
been one of the largest divisions in the associa- 
tion and has included as members psychologists 
who counsel, both those who consider themselves 
counseling psychologists and other psychologists, 
and psychologists who perhaps did not counsel 
but either were engaged in practices closely related 
to counseling, including training and research, or 
who originally joined the division because of an 
interest in counseling and guidance but with no 
more direct concern than that interest. 

At the time of the establishment of the American 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology 
one of the three recognized specialties was counsel- 
ing and guidance; the title of this also later was 
changed to Counseling Psychology. Thus, the 
three applied psychological specialties with which 
the ABEPP has been concerned have been coun- 
seling psychology, industrial psychology and clini- 
cal psychology, 

The psychological literature about and 
related to counseling has b 
decades, but in 1953 a qu 
chologists concerned with 
lished, the Journal of Coun. 
the contents of this publication continue to be 
directly relevant for psychologists who counsel. 

After the second world war the Fe 
ment, the Veterans Administration, r 
need for an 
psychologists a 


directly 
een abundant for 
arterly journal for psy- 
counseling was estab- 
seling Psychology, and 


deral govern- 
ecognized the 
increased number of counseling 


nd the training program in the 
V.A. was established for counseli 


Since that time graduate students in that specialty 
have received subsidies 

and training in V.A, inst: 
their becoming counselj 


Along with 
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iti ` itals, 
tions including universities and colleges, ue re 
government, and industry, and it has a ba 
continuing scientific research. 


. o; 
If psychologists are to continue to Bevon 
counseling services and to improve A BER. 
methods provided to students, patients aoe face 
they must identify the problems that > Nabe 
counseling psychologists and attempt q syacial 
stand and resolve them. Every professiona. pae 
ty faces problems involving relationships, Gaee 
persons within that specialty, relations ane he 
persons in the specialty and the per ersons 
specialty serves, and relations between. Pi ai 
in the specialty and persons in other activ Pajos 
groups. The development of counseling psy 


such as social work, medicine, teaching, Talo 
ing, other divisions of the American Psyc! A 
Association, committees and boards of ygn, 
lated to the American Psychological ae psy- 
prospective and current graduate apenas as 
chology, and students, parents, patient a 
ployees to whom counseling is provided. 


‘ ask 
The questions counseling psychologists ig d 
themselves resemble many of the E leaa io 
by persons in other professions. These q 
include: 


1 nction of 


How can the role, purpose and fu ofessio® 
the counseling psychologist and his 2 of 18 
best be currently defined for bears 
cruiting persons into the profession, . 
ing and developing educational o fica- 
deciding matters of legislation an classifica” 
tion, facilitating employment and coun! d 
tion, and clarifying the perception © sounse!® 
ing on the part of those who are ounsele 
and those who wish others to be ¢ de 
To what extent are distinctions nejar ae 
tween counscling psychology andi psycho” 

lated specialties, particularly sapere psy 

ogy, educational psychology, indu: 

chology and clinical psychology? jrogra™s 
3. How can persons entering graduate y p 

in counseling psychology be a ap itu 

greater numbers and with greater 

and potential? ulated th: f 
4. How can further research be so pm t 5 
will provide a basis for the an ‘an P's 
more effective counseling program: y ere 
cedures? How can research done e” 


bo 


i 0 
other than counseling psychologie y t 
corporated into counseling PSY' “al 
achieve these purposes? i counsel 

5. How can young and productive i 


ssum? pat 
Psychologists be encouraged to hi p $ t 38 
fessional and scientific leaders cies c” 
their enthusiasms and competen 


n ee r a 
ppununununou eee 
p 
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quickly as possible contribute to progress in 
counseling psychology? 

How can publications in psychology, both 
textbooks and journals, present most effective- 
ly current and contemporary ideas and view- 
Points and provide for expression of a broad 
diversity of opinions, values and attitudes? 


How can employers of counseling psycholo- 
gists be induced to place a market value on 
these psychologists. commensurate with the 
values placed on persons who teach, who 
Provide administrative services and who pro- 
vide other clinical services? 
Bow can counseling psychology, itself a 
pps within psychology, best allow for 
he sub-specialties within itself so that mar- 
riage counselors, rehabilitation counselors, 
counselors for foreign students, etc., enjoy the 
bencfits of identifying with their own groups 
ma at the same time benefit from and lend 
heir support to the broader specialty of 
counseling psychology and the profession of 
Psychology? ` : 
Foy can counseling psychologists be provided 
ie i opportunities for professional advance- 
nt and salary increases while devoting the 
ajor part of their time to counseling rather 
an having to turn to teaching, research or 
administration? 
Bony can counseling psychologists be induced 
ees original, creative and imaginative 
te ideas and to subject these ideas to 
u g ul and systematic research? 
R can increasing financial support be 
btained for research in counseling psy- 
chology? 
ae can counseling psychology best identify 
wha and obtain benefit from psychologists 
i se major responsibility and concern 1$ not 
Ounseling but who are actively engaged in 
sal cPological productions related to coun- 
tions These include vocational and occupa- 
gi al psychologists, measurement psycholo- 
Sts and’ personality theory psychologists. 
Ralph F. Berdie 
University of Minnesota 


S] 


10, 


% the Editor: 


Morg tperoblem of predicting college grades is 
Will 22" a problem of finding the equation which 
Best ve the best prediction as Willingham sug- 
Sta inthis Journal, Winter, 1963). The particular 
ports Policy used by the institution is of crucial 
the ae but is usually ignored. Regardless of 
s ani lity of students who are admitted, a fairly 
pen a t proportion each year flunk out as fresh- 
aseg > 2 result of grading procedures which are 
pximare the assumption that grades should ap- 
increas a normal curve distribution. In order 
ase the percentage of accurate predictions 
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of success it is necessary to admit students who 
are expected to make up the proportion that fails. 

This problem does not end at the freshman 
year, however, since many instructors apply the 
same philosophy of flunking some students in 
every course regardless of the year the student 
is in or the level of ability at which the group 
is functioning. Thus if a group of top students 
on the basis of freshman grades were put together 
in a sophomore course, some of those students 
would be likely to fail, while students with much 
lower freshman averages could pass if they were 
in a class of students with lesser ability. For this 
reason, prediction on the basis of freshman grades 
alone leaves much to be desired. This problem 
is further complicated by the fact that most 
graduation requirements call for an average at 
or near the C grade which is seen as successful, 
respectable meeting of the course objectives. Most 
systems of grading give more C grades than any 
other single grade in nearly all courses. Again this 
is true regardless of the overall level of ability 
of the students. The student who passes all his 
courses with the minimal passing grade does not 
remain in college very long. 

Tt seems that we can not greatly improve our 
in predicting grades until a way is 


accuracy ame 
the peculiari- 


found to include in the equation 

ties of the local grading system. 
Charles O. Grant 
University of Maine 


To the Editor: 

C. H. Patterson's article on the nature of super- 
vision (this Journal, Spring, 1964), which nicely 
brings together the literature on the subject, pro- 
voked many responses and notions in this reader. 
Let me initially affirm that supervision is, indeed, 
a neglected aspect of our work, and that empirical 
research on the supervisory process is quite sparse; 
and then go on to highlight some questions that 
are raised by this article. 

Patterson, of course, may, if he wishes, limit 
his student's freedom by not permitting him “to 
work with clients on a basis or with an approach 
which is inconsistent with the point of view” of 
his course. But to see this as being necessary to 
the definition of the supervisory relationship and 
the practicum experience is another, distinct con- 
sideration. And to argue his position from within 
client-centered theory is even a third, separate 
matter. 

The questions seem to fall in three major areas: 
the stance of the supervisor toward the super- 
visee, the function of threat in a “growth” relation- 
ship, and the “nature” of client-centered theory 
and of client-centered counselors, 

l. The stance of the supervisor. Patterson ar- 
gues that “the student must be given responsibil- 
ity for his clients,” and that the major responsibil- 
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ity of the supervisor is “to the student and his 
growth and development as a responsible, inde- 
pendent counselor.” But it is questionable if Pat- 
terson wants the supervisee to be responsible for 
his own development as a counselor or if he wants 
the supervisee to become independent of the 
supervisor and his approach. Patterson qua super- 
visor seems to imply that his efforts are towards 
developing a responsible, independent, client- 
centered counselor, which would seem to contra- 
dict the earlier assertions quoted above. 

Even though the supervisor has decided that a 
client-centered approach is best for himself, he 
must grant to the supervisee the same privilege, 
else he is denying him a basic freedom. It simply 
does not follow—either logically or experientially— 
that what I think is best for me, is necessarily what 
is even desirable for someone else. The decision of 
a supervisee to become something different should 
not and does not necessarily undercut the integrity 

f the supervisor’s position. To 


collaborated, 


I ask simply—why not, as a supervisor, help 
the student develop into a better counselor, rather 
than a better client-centered counselor, or what 
have you. The general question of importance 
seems to be: Is it possible to assist another in be- 
coming something which you are not? The way in 
which one answers this question would seem to 
be of overwhelming importance to his basic defini- 
tions of the counseling process. 

An additional word. Attempting to have coun- 
selors-in-training adopt one of three mutually ex- 
clusive approaches or some such seems to be 
a distortion of human experiencing, At this point, 
we do not really have enough categories to cap- 
ture the full range of human interactions, We 
can only characterize them in the grossest terms, 
and surely the characterizing we do employ jg 
constrained severely by both language and logic, 
And the counseling process would seem in some 
small way to be concerned with the felt constraints 
upon one’s experience, and with a re-examination 
of the part language and logic are playing in 
one’s own characterizing processes, 

2. The function of “threat.” Patterson's view 
of threat is that it “inhibits and restricts learning, 
that it leads to defensiveness and Tesistance,” and 
that therefore it must be reduced to the minimum, 
Though this view is true, it is incomplete, He does 
not distinguish between, and among, threats, For 
instance, it would seem to be a truism to say that 
counseling, even when entered into voluntari] 
and even when “pursued relentlessly,” is threaten- 
ing. The client-centered approach attempts to 
minimize the external threats—those emerging 
from the ‘counselor or from the relationship—in 
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order that the internal threats be maximized. gs 
supervisor makes it possible for the seen 
confront himself, indeed, to “threaten himsel is 
The questions raised are: Cannot threat be nt 
to grow? Indeed, must we be threatened be ied 
we can grow? Further, should we protect hea 
supervisee from the threat of his own self-exami 
tion? Learning (or change, or growth) occurs 2 
from dissonance, from the creating of a prob a 
rarely from when we all agree on what is eae 
There would seem to be some value at some E 
to disequilibrium, to dissonance, indeed, to baet 
the roles of all of which have been vastly un 
estimated in this article. 


RP f 
3. Client-centered theory. Patterson’s v 
the client-centered approach seems to con ae 
to the dilemma. In essence, he speaks of the c a a 
centered approach as an established syste so? 
“fully-blown known.” The question is, it Tael 
Simply put, has the client-centered poan a 
fully developed? Have we stopped learning ystem 
or developing client-centered theory? Is the y 
now closed, and not open to re-examination, aids 
reconstruction? This is certainly not true of eee 
nor of his recent Wisconsin associates, nor © oup: 
University of Chicago Counseling Center Siet 
Indeed, if it were true, it would be in oO oe 
with some of the Philosophical and modern sci 
underpinnings basic to client-centered theory: 


py 

Further, such a position would seem to me 
or to ignore the diversity and basic differet 
among client-centered counselors. With resp be 
being client-centered, Patterson seems „to {tio 
rom an “either you are or you aren't” pos 
In addition to the usual constraints m into 
any dichotomy, such a position fails to ta Pier 
account an essential aspect of the client-cer, une 
framework, Counseling is not client-centort™ te; 
less it is experienced that way by the co tion o 
this is inherent to some extent in the a ered 
client-centered counseling, Being client- epend- 
is not something you are by yourself but is ri noed 
ent to some degree upon how you are pa ho 
by the counselee. And to say that a client g is 
views us differently is simply misperceiv™ 
Just not the answer, 


1d 
ou 

It is difficult to understand how yor te pe 
train—in a client-centered way—someon y o 
only client-centered, For Patterson to St be 
iat a student has to develop and peed ae 

client-centered approach in his practi onfo™ 
that “the student is not being forced to CO” own 


3 s 
to a rigid system, but is helped to find. Pot "i 
style of counseling within the framewo0 an 
attitudes 


ar} A 

which are considered the neces“ gnali A 
sufficient conditions for therapeutic Pentrado, 
change” by Rogers may well-nigh be inde? 
tory. These conditions are quite pron i joð s 
broad enough to allow in one of any On erian e p 
client-centered, Freudian, Jungian, Ad uffici 
ogers’ considerations of necessary an clie” 
conditions, rather than differentiating 


rer Orn SE 
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centered theory from others, move toward the 
establishment of a general theory of personality 
change, 
Chris D. Kehas 
University of Chicago 


To the Editor: 


In 1948 the question “Is psychotherapy depend- 
ent upon diagnosis?” was raised and answered in 
e negative (Patterson, 1948). The position taken 
Was essentially that on the one hand, there is 
common element and essential homogeneity 
pmong emotional disturbances, and on the other 
and, there are common elements amoing various 
®pproaches to psychotherapy. 
Since that time there has been a trend among 
Psychotherapists to accept this point of view— 
* point of view, incidentally, which has long 
en held by most psychoanalysts, at least in 
Practice, since the methods of psychoanalysis have 
cen the same regardless of the problems or 
‘48nOses of clients, Menninger and his associates 
egan to speak of the unitary concept of 
Mental illness in 1958. Their recent book (Men- 
ninger, Mayman, & Pruyser, 1963) is devoted to 
S concept, In it they note that many psychiatrists 
© coming to the conclusion that there is but 
he type of mental disturbance (pp. 5-7). Menning- 
be, Who first began to question diagnosis at the 
as Binning of his career, remarks: “I am somewhat 
of Mamed to admit that it has taken me a quarter 
the Century to realize that this formula (treating 
© patient according to his diagnosis) rarely works 
is way in actual practice” (Menninger, 1959). 
+ While the field of psychotherapy seems to be 
Ür met on the way to resolving the diagnosis 
= lem by eliminating diagnosis (there are of 
one Some exceptions; see, e.g., Zigler & Phillips, 
E 1), counseling psychology and counselors still 
still to be mired in the problem, with writers 
out manfully struggling to get one foot at least 
still of the mud and on solid ground. Thus we 
tio have attempts to develop the earlier formula- 
> of Bordin (1946) and Pepinsky (1948), e.g. 
Yrne (1958) and Sloan & Pierce-Jones (1958), 
Most recently by Robinson (1963). There 
S to be little agreement on the useful and 
“nt categories. As I note in a comment on 
Ytne and Sloan & Pierce-Jones papers, “there 
classifi to be no logical—or even psychological— 
Cepa} cation which is satisfying or generally ac- 
dig, able, and which leads to non-overlapping, 
tio; tete categories on the same level of abstrac- 
. ++. The failure to find discrete categories 
son may be because they do not exist” (Patter- 
the’ 1958), Perhaps we should consider whether 
is itficulty in developing a classification which 
thay Bical, psychological and useful is evidence 
Whips are attempting to break up something 
fail IS homogeneous and unitary. Perhaps the 
© to define differences which make a differ- 


are 
0 


and 
See: 
Teloy 


the 


Seem: 


ence in treatment (counseling) is because there 
are no significant differences, or differences which 
relate to differences in treatment. 


While this may well be the case, perhaps our 
failure to recognize this in regard to the proposed 
classificatory systems referred to above is because 
they include categories of behavior which are 
treated differently. A major lack in the discussion 
of diagnosis and counseling has been a failure to 
attempt to relate the classificatory systems to 
differential counseling procedures. It would seem 
to be clear that a classification which bore no 
relationship to counseling procedures would be of 
no value for counseling. Perhaps it has been as- 
sumed that there are, or should be, different 
counseling methods associated with the various 
categories into which client problems are classi- 
fied. The attempt to look at the diagnostic cate- 
gories with this in mind led to the recognition of 
the reason for the peristence of such attempts at 
classification. 


This look was stimulated by the recent paper 
by Robinson (1963). Robinson’s paper is an im- 
portant advance upon earlier formulations. In the 
opinion of the writer, however, it doesn’t go far 
enough in reducing the categories, or in elim- 
inating irrelevant categories. 


Let us examine the five categories proposed by 
Robinson in terms of the methods or approaches 
to handling the problems represented. One of these 
categories is knowledge, which refers to lack of 
information about the environment. The appro- 
priate method for dealing with problems in this 
category would appear to be the providing of the 
necessary information, The question then arises, 
is this a method of counseling? It would appear 
that the answer should be that while the providing 
of information may be included in counseling, 
information giving by itself is not counseling, nor 
is it a type or method of counseling. 


We may take the same position with regard to 
the category which Robinson labels skills, which 
involves the remedying of skill deficiencies or the 
development of higher level skills. Skill training, 
whether remedial or otherwise, is a function which 
most counselors would not define 


s l l as counseling. 
It is a teaching function, remedial 


or otherwise. 
When we then direct our attention to the re- 
maining three categories—personal adjustment, 
relating to others and maturity—it is apparent 
that they represent problem arcas which are gen- 
erally agreed to be within the province of coun- 
seling. But when we attempt to determine if 
there are separate or discrete counseling methods 
or approaches to each of these areas, it would ap- 
pear that there are not. The question, then, is 
whether there is any value in separating these 
categories. I do not believe that there is. They 
may all be subsumed under a single category which 
might be called personal-social-emotional problems 
—a term which is a familiar one to“all of us. 
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It appears, then, that if we analyze the pro- 
posed diagnostic categories in terms of their im- 
plications for differential treatment, we can elim- 
inate two of them as not presenting problems 
which would generally be included as counsel- 
ing problems. The remaining categories can be 
combined, and we end up with a single category 
of problems which are amenable to counseling, 
as distinct from the giving of information or 
teaching. 

Emotional disturbance is then, unitary, and the 
appropriate method of dealing with it is by coun- 
seling. There is no good experiential or experi- 
mental evidence for the value of attempting to 
break down emotional disturbance into subcate- 
gories which should be dealt with by differential 
counseling procedures—if such could be defined 
and clearly separated. 

C. H. Patterson 
University of Ilinois 
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Response: 


Comments and Letters 


On the other hand, it seems to me ig pr 
Patterson has missed the two main points o has 
article. (1) In the past too much emphasis 
been given to correcting disabling con! eed to 
equal “diagnostic” and counseling effort, $ jetter 
be given to developing strengths. Perhaps hi k 
illustrates such focussing on remedial TOP alo 
During the process of counseling the oe time 
has to make judgments or “diagnoses from Bon? 
to time as to which basis of learning, oe va 
ditioning, insight, relationship, etc., is mos 
vant at that moment. 


Je- 


inson 
Francis P. Robinso 
Ohio State University 


To the Editor: 


In a recent investigation (Pool & Brow äi 
these writers found the number of diserep 
etween vocational interests as measured by 
Kuder Preference Record and the Sirana ted to 
tional Interest Blank to be positively re ed 
“psychological maladjustment” as mg to 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inve data 
(MMPI). A subsequent examination of 
uncovered certain relationships which he in 
erroneously computed and not included e rela 
publication; this is a brief report of these ata: 
tionships and of a re-analysis of the published m 

In contrast to ie ien 
of Kuder-Strong discrepancies was subsea! AN) 
found to be Significancly related to age (r red DY 
and to intelligence (r = —.43) as mear cor 
the Army General Classification Test. “osit? 
relation between age and intelligence was P 
but not significant (r = -19). 

To evaluate the possible confounding € 
age and intelligence in 
partial correlations were run betwee age 
Scores and number of discrepancies. hip 
and intelligence held constant, the ret scale 
etween discrepancies and number of MM a noe” 
above a T-score of 65 dropped from .30 foal ae 
Significant -14, The other reported sim peyeho 
relation with the Depression (r = -36), a6 


m, 1964) 


ncies 


the earlier analysis, 


fects f 
the previous ana Ypi 


ations 


ee 
pathic Deviate (r — 41) and Hypomania "40, os 
scales actu 


ally increased moderately (r = * 
154, respectively), 


snd” 
e fin 
. These results do not modify the previow’ it fot 
ings appreciably, but it would seem impo pe J 
wture investigators to take into accoun fur 
uence of these two variables in designing 


studies of Kuder-Strong discrepancies. 


Donald A, Pool and 

Robert A. Brown 

The University of Texas SOU 
Medical Scohol 


the? 


n 
hwest" 
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The California Psychological Inventory: 
II. As a Measure of Client Personalities 


Jobn O. Crites 


University of Iowa 


second of two special reviews of the 


alifornia Psychological Inventory (CPI), the pur- 


of th 
» OF the nory 

ma 

one a na 

rok and q 

Ithough cou 

ifferences w 
hans with 


Ose p y s 
E the first having been to summarize some 
research on its usefulness in the assessment 


l personality and the purpose of this 


eing to indicate its value in the measure- 


ifferentiation of client personalities. 
nselors are often acutely aware of the 
hich exist among the personalities of 
different problems, very few studies 


© bee A 
een conducted to determine how and why 


they differ, J 


i differen a fact, findings on client personality 
from eee as measured by the CPI come largely 
Bechtold studies; a factor analysis by Crites, 
a prope’, Goodstein, and Heilbrun (1961), and 
and Ren analysis by Goodstein, Crites, Heilbrun, 
types nie (1961), In these investigations two 
Noone clients, Personal-Adjustment (PA) and 


'ational-Eq 
peclients (N 
‘a endors, 
‘Dolicati fae 
any É ot like 
Othe ners; 
“if the 
Probley ¥ 


lucational (VE), were compared with 
C). Clients were classified as PA if 
d the following statement on their 


ton blank when they requested counseling: 


to discuss my feelings about myself 
some personal problems which are 


me. And, they were categorized as 


arked either or both of the following 
tiptions: “Would like to discuss my 


es, i 
Plang p? _ interests, aptitudes; my occupational 


S for the 


future” and “Would like to discuss 


Cours x 
Progr, es, grades, classes, study techniques; my 


ss here 
cli, were fi 
are 7, Stoups, 
the “seussed 
A final tor an 
Synth 


at the University.” The differences 
ound on the CPI between these two 


» and between them and nonclients, 


first with reference to the results of 
alysis and then the profile analysis. 


Sec! ; rs. 
ER esizos ai summarizes the overall findings and 


and VE 


em into composite CPI descriptions 
client personalities. 


acto; 
x Analyses of Client Personalities 


T 
ang he factor 


of 


on the CPI 
analyses of the CPI for the PA, VE 


IggPles groups were performed on combined 


(Crites, et al., 1961). The complete 
od was used for the factor analyses, 


but it was also supplemented with multiple regres- 
sion analyses which made it possible to select 
those scales which accounted for the greatest 
percentage of variance in the CPI. For each group 
the analyses yielded five factors, but they were 
not defined by exactly the same scales, and the 
relationships between them were somewhat dif- 
ferent, as Table 1 and Figure 1 indicate. Thus, 
the question of primary interest which arises from 
these results is: What is the relationship between 
client problem and client personality structure 
as assessed by the CPI? 
Personal-Adjustment Clients 

In all of the analyses, Factor I was defined 
by the Self-control (Sc) and Good impression (Gi) 
scales, but, in contrast to the other groups, for 
the PA clients if was also related to the Achieve- 
ment via conformance (Ac) and Psychological- 
mindedness (Py) scales. Together, these scales 
suggest that PA clients associate self-regulation 
and creating a favorable impression with con- 
forming behavior in achievement situations and 
sensitivity to the “inner needs, motives, and ex- 
periences of others.” Factor II in this group also 
includes a loading by the Ac scale but is com- 
prised primarily of the Dominance (Do), Self- 
acceptance (Sa) and Sociability (Sy) scales, which, 
in combination with the Capacity for status (Cs) 
and Social presence (Sp) scales, define the familiar 
extraverted or expansive personality, Factor III is 
formed by the Communality (Cm), Responsibility 
(Re) and Socialization (So) scales, with a slight 
loading by Tolerance (To), and is probably best 
interpreted as conforming and conscientious be- 
havior. Factor IV, which seems to be most charac- 
teristic of PA clients in view of their problems, has 
loadings on the Achievement via independence 
(Ai), Flexibility (Fx) and Intellectual efficiency 
(Ie) scales, as well as correlations with the Cs Py 
and To scales. In other words, the node df the 
PA client personality appears to be a cluster of 
response tendencies which might be most accur- 
ately characterized by the construct, the Rebellious 
Intellectual. Finally, Factor V for PA clients is 
represented by the Femininity (Fe) and Sense 
of well-being (Wb) scales, with some loading on 
Sp, indicating that in this group behaving in a 
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Table 1 
Results of a Factor Analysis of the California Psychological Inventory (CPI) 
for Groups of Personal-Adjustment (PA) Clients, Vocational-Educational (VE) Clients 
and Nonclients (NC) (from Crites, Bechtoldt, Goodstein, & Heilbrun, 1961) 


Sg CPI Scales Re 
4 4 u p Ve NC 
PA VE NC PA VE NC PA VE NC PA ‘VE NC PA 


Ascendency, and 


5. Self-Acceptance -05 -13 -14 64 69 57 
6. Sense of Well-Being 21 38 29 10 o -04 


Class II Measures of Social- 


-16 24 .05 08 04 


Self-Assurance 04 
1. Dominance o 05 15 74 72 76 09 19 -10 æ 08 -08 -02 -0 ~ 3 
a> comely aSa 04 pÈ los: S7 $o d cdg m ast’ 
3. Sociability 4 1 l6 6 7 s% Ol 20 œo o u o 2 2 % 
e esos OA oo ai g e 2 am oos we w æ g S d 
Ka 06 
8 10 


ization, Maturity, ! 
and Responsibility f 4 

7. Responsibility aay 8 Ww 0 a U sal 1w s% n 6 3 2? 

8. Socialization Ww 27 31 05 06 17 go 5 32 o7 o 12, 02 -10 a 

9. Self-Control 50 8 Ok BI oy o os di 03 06 no oL 4 i 

10. Tolerance OT ®© ıl 06 27 05 99 o 2 s1 9g go g o H 

11. Good Impression 6l 69 67 22 2% o -15 -09 12 -04 o -11 06 98 E 

12. Communality ma 08 09 08 a Ti o gs da a1 93 06 o 08 ™ 


Class III Measures of 
Achievement 
Potential and 
Intellectual 
Efficiency 
13. Achievement via 
Conformance 45 2 383 383 0 
14. Achievement via 
Independence 19 -02 08 2 04 
15. Intellectual 
* Efficiency 02 20 06 10 33 
Class‘Iv Measures of 
Intellectual and 
Interest Modes 
16. Psychological 
Mindedness* 3 l 
17. Vlexibility i ns 19 w kt u g 08 36 38 A 2A 07 
: Se ET DY g Gh on 12 ss 0 og 
18, Femininity oe E ee Gy a z tana # 


» Since they were the ones used to interpret the factors. 


È 


ol 


& 


O7 os 29 o4 -09 


Ww 26 28 ë% sı sæ s n ë % 


conscientious and =Sympathetic way goes wi 1) are 
S wil F s 9 r 
freedom from self-doubt and self-vo A Hema a For example: high scorers on Sc (Factor Jows 


social interactions, rated as inhibited, patient, self-denying ae eliables 
That the PA client 


d on © m derate, ate 
may be a Rebellious Inte}. cnd © Cm (Factor II) as mo correla 
k ar and ieat his problems may be related to a re ekal, Yet, these geton T igp on a 
this persona ity orientation are suggested not onl: P I Sor IV through copes being the 
by the validities of the Ai,Fx and Ie scales buy y and To scales, the implication 


. oun, 
also by the adjectives which judges have used these interrelationships there may be client 


AS : ed ence | 
to describe high scorers on these scales. Some of si et one of the sources of conflict in expen, 
the more relevant of these adjectives, for clients pa ialiiy, The problems which t Fncompa g 
who come for counseling to discuss their feelings jg,” Wl! reflect the antagonism an 

5 


3 3 t : ich, on tof 
about ses age and others, are: cynical, demand- lena. £ ae ESS tendencies whieh mores (Œ aan 
ing, egoistic, idealistic, independent and self- jy .” nvolve rebellion against social essitate vg 
reliant, intelligent, pleasure-seeking, sarcastic and and Py) and, on the other, nec T 


: To). 

zeel a Many of these adjectives are con- en 2 them (Factors r and anit Tree as 5 

ctory, however, to those which characterize indi ean pose to be intellects ted by ° alv? | 
e other factors, particularly Factors I and II. t Pa a Šnd w Marine to be aoe iy to e 


i DoE T 
e PA client seeks counseling in 010e 
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PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT CLIENTS 


Factor r 
Se,6i 


FACTOR 
Ae 
De, Sa, Sy 


FACTOR IZ a 
AiFate 
w 
FACTOR m 
Cm, Re, So a 
so 


and Fig. 1. Factorial structure of the CPI scales 
Nonclient groups. 


a ' i 
y ponflict which is basic to his psychosocial de- 
“lopment, 


Vocational-Educational Clients 

n contrast, the VE client applies for counseling 
order to facilitate his vocational-educational de- 
Drown as revealed not only in his presenting 
Acton TS but also in his personality characterises: 
ut in ql) 38ain defined by the Sc and Gi sca es 
Tathoy i is group it has loadings by To agd wo 
clients than Ac and Py, as was the case for : 
and Ty Also, To and Wb join it with Factors I 
that VE tead of Factors II and IV, which means 
Der, Clients associate the conscientiousness and 
Socia] ativeness of Factor I with non-judgmenta 
Telate attitudes and feelings of euphoria, as these 
or autonomy (Factor IV) and meray 
attitug respectively, rather than Factor I 
Com ces and behaviors. Factor II is similar in 


Dositi ; en 
Nee potion for both types of clients, iha die 


as Fip 28 in its relationships to Factor I 
the poze 1 shows. Factor III emerges as probably 
ity, ie important one in the VE client personal- 
ferre th its focus upon conformity as the pre- 
Welly, Modus operandus for attaining a sense of 
tons The in both achievement and social situa- 
he fy he VE client wants “to do the right thing”; 
he See, Cered about making correct decisions; 
Ore pO Confirmation of his plans from others be- 


implements them; in short, he is what 
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VOCATIONAL- EDUCATIONAL CLIENTS 


FACTOR I 
Do,S2,5,0% 


f 


FACTOR mI 
cm,Se,Ac 


NON -CLIENTS 


FACTOR T 
Do,Se,Ce 


(Py) 


for the personal-adjustment, vocational-educational 


might be called the Cautious Commiter. Factors 
IV and V seem to be consistent with this por- 
trayal of the VE client, who would see in- - 
dependent and rebellious traits as being related ; 
to impatience with delay, indecision and planful 
behavior. 

The relationship of the VE client’s problems 
to his personality is clarified by a consideration 
of the adjectives which raters have chosen to de- 
scribe individuals who are high scorers on the 
Factor III scales—Cm, So and Ac. Among these 
the following adjectives tend to characterize 
clients who express more than the usual concern 
about their vocational plans and academic pro- 
gress: conforming, conscientious, efficient, modest, 
responsible, self-denying, serious and tactful. If 
some of the adjectives for the Wb scale, such as 
enterprising, valuing work and versatile, are added 
to this list, it becomes increasingly apparent how 
the VE client’s personality might affect his de- 
cision-making processes and achievement orienta- 
tion. Basically conservative in his attitudes and 
values, yet motivated to achieve in work and 
study alike, he approaches choice and problem- 
solving situations deliberately but tentatively. He 
wants to explore each alternative course of action 
which is open to him; to anticipate what their 
probable consequences are; to consider possible 
contingency factors which may affect his plans or 
solutions; and, to delay in implementing them, 
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even after he has decided upon what he is going 
tab, Fearful of making mistakes and taking 
risks, anxious about the future and the uncertain- 
ties it holds, and lacking confidence in his ability 
to cope with his problems, the VE client comes 
for counseling in order to gain some structure in 
his life and to reassure himself that he is doing 
what he should be doing. 


Clients vs. Nonclients 


If the PA client can be characterized as the 
Rebellious Intellectual and the VE client as the 
Cautious Commiter, then the nonclient can be 
considered as a rather close approximation to 
Heath’s (1959) personality construct, the Reason- 
able Adventurer, In the first review of the CPI, 
this construct was inferred from a synthesis of fac- 
torial and other results on unselected Ss, which 
included clients as well as nonclients, but in the 
factor analysis of the NC group it is given an ex- 
plicit definition based only upon Ss who have not 


applied for counseling. The Personality structure of 
this group is similar to the others with respect to 
many of the scales whicl 


h load upon one factor 
or another, such as Se and Gi (Factor I), Do and 
Sa (Factor II), Cm (Factor Il), etc., but it is 
notably different in the relationships which obtain 
between certain factors 


- In contrast to the PA 
clients, Factor IV for the NC group not only in- 


cludes To but also is uncorrelated with Factors 
I and III. In other words, nonclients appear to 
have reconciled independent and self-reliant be- 
havior (Ai) with non-judgmental attitudes and be- 
liefs (To), and are able to adapt to social situations 
(Fx) in an efficient manner (Ie), without being 
beset by autonomy-conformity conflicts, Also, they 
apparently dissociate psychological-mindedness 
from their primary adjustment modes, as indicated 
by the low factor loadings of the Py scale, and 
possibly in this way they avoid Setting overly 
immersed in the inner world of thought and con- 
sequently can cope more effectively with the 
outer world of reality, 


Likewise, in comparison with the VE 
the NC group has different configurati: 
factors and interrelated scales which would suggest 
a different orientation toward decision-making and 
problem-solving. In particular, Factor IV would 
seem to best represent the response t 
the nonclients. High scorers on the 
comprise this factor have been desc 
venturous, clear-thinking, 
independent, planful and resourceful. If the SP 
scale, which is correlated with both Factors IV 
and V, is also included, then such adjectives as 
clever, imaginative and quick would be added 
as well as an emphasis upon “self-confidence 
in personal and social interactions.” Given these 
characteristics of the NC group, it is not likely 
that they experience the apprehensions and doubts 
which concern the VE clients in deciding upon a 
career or progressing with their higher education, 
Rather, the nonclients have many of the attributes 


clients, 
ons of 


endencies of 
scales which 
tibed as: ad- 


foresighted, humorous, 


Crites 


of the optimally functioning Reasonable Aes 
turer: “Future orientation, but in a See tiation 
a game rather than life as a struggle $ hacer is 
and maintenance of close friendships a B inr 
peers”; “Tolerance of ambiguity. He ae making 
tain a state of indecision until a basis a ely but 
the decision was at hand”; and, “A liv 


benign sense of humor” (Heath, 1959, p- 5). 


Profile Analyses of Client Personalities 
on the CPI 


Whereas a factor analysis provides ae 
about how several variables, such as a profile 
scales, cluster together within a group, re on the 
analysis indicates what the differences differences 
variables between groups. Usually, the th of two 
are analyzed along either one or bo elevation, 
dimensions of the profile: its overall Je scores; 
which is defined as the mean of the Sfi C arations 
and, its shape, which refers to the co d gi 
formed by connecting adjacent score ee methods 
straight lines. There are many differen consider- 
for analyzing profiles, some of which a 5 
ably better than others. Among these, th 
analysis of variance design (Lindquist, 
applied to profiles by Block, Levine, an one 
(1951), is probably the best and was the a ( 
by Goodstein, Crites, Heilbrun, and ae ats 
in their comparison of PA clients, VE € se groups 
nonclients on the CPI. The profiles for mi mean 
are reproduced in Figure 2, along with by ee f 
scores on each scale, and will be the qg shape 
reference for the discussion of elevation ani 
which follows.1 


ation 


Profile Elevation 


were 
The overall levels for the three gonne 
found to be significantly different, wi J 
clients having the most elevated prof dien 
clients the next highest and the PA N 
lowest. On 12 of the 18 CPI scales, the ar! iculatly 
had significantly higher mean scores, Pi ntly low 
on Do, Sy, Sp and Sa, and no significan scale 
Scores. The PA clients peaked on only © > 
Fx, but had low points on four scales highest 
Ac and Sy. And, the VE clients score were B 
on Cm, and lowest on Ie and Py. There s on a 
Significant differences between the gri oast one 
and Re. On Sa all three groups were at hed nor 
half standard deviation above the publis the same 
for the CPI, and on Sc and Gi they were only did 
istance below the average. Thus, not nse 
e clients and nonclients differ among eee lowe 
but they also deviated from the norm towa k From 
Stores on the scales which define Factor can, be 
these findings, at least two implicatie rel a 
drawn: First, if profile elevation is inte is ofte” 
an index of general adjustment status, 
yesilts 


oD 
Due to space limitations, only the eptions 
males are presented. With only a few eroe ined 


owever, they are quite similar to those 
for females, 
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Do Cs Sy Sp Sa Wb Re So Sc To Gi 
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California Psychological Inventory: 
MALE 


Cm Ac Ai Ie Py Fx Fe 
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"e = 


Cs Sy Sp Sa Wb Re 


So Sc To Gi CmAc Ai Ie Py Fx Fe 


~c 558 53.1 56.0 586 614 50.8 478 51.7 439 49.1 45.2 52.8 494 53.3 508 50.9 54.2477 


(Noy 


hie Practice of counselors, then it is clear that the 
clients are the best adjusted and the PA clients 
twe Poorest adjusted, with the VE clients in be- 
Tone nd, second, it is equally apparent that 
ite Of these groups fits the prototype of the 
°verted, conforming, self-effacing personality. 


Prof ile Shape 


the Type I analysis, differences between 
teas in profile hice ot indicated by the in- 
teraction of scales with groups. If the overall in- 
E so in is significant, then further tests of pairs 
ales can be made to identify the ones which 
This Producing the differences in profile shape. 
by rocedure was followed in the original study 
clic, Odstein, et al. (1961), and, for the three 
t Yieland nonclient groups on the 18 CPI scales, 
an a ed 145 significant interactions. Since such 
ray of data is practically incomprehensible 
less interpretable, the interactions which are 
here are only those for the scales which 


Much 
teview, 


Fig. 2. Mean scores of the personal-adjustment (PA), vocational-educational (VE) and nonclient 
groups on the CPI scales and factorial dimensions (shaded scales). 


seem to best represent the factors in the CPI— 
Do, Gi, Cm, Fx and Fe. The interactions between 
the possible pairs of these scales, as shown in 
Figure 8, are all significant, which means graphi- 
cally that the lines connecting the scores on the 
scales for the groups are not parallel. This condi- 
tion can arise either when the lines are divergent, 
as is the case for the VE and NC groups on Do 
and Gi, or when the lines cross over each other, 
as is illustrated by the same two groups on Do 
and Cm. Thus, a divergent interaction means that 
one group scores relatively higher (or lower) than 
the other on one scale as compared with the other 
whereas a cross-over interaction indicates that the 
groups reverse their scores on the two scales, 
Because the NC group tended to score higher 
than the client groups on most of the CPI scales 
whereas the latter had both some high and some 
low scores, as mentioned above, most of the in- 
teractions were of the cross-over type. Of these, 
the one which was most discriminating among the 
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was on the Cm and Fx scales, where each 
A] its rank with respect to the other. 
That is, VE was higher than NG and PA on Cm 
but lower on Fx; NC was lower than VE but 
higher than PA on Cm and the opposite on Fx; 
and, PA was lower than VE and NC on Cm but 
higher on Fx. Similarly, the rankings of the groups, 
taken two at a time, were completely reordered 
on the Do-Fe and Gi-Fe scale pairs. In fact, the 
Fx and Fe scales in certain combinations with the 
other scales produced most of the interactions 
which differentiated the groups, as is brought out 
in Table 2. If a general conclusion were to be 
drawn from these scale patterns, it would be that 
they accentuate the differences among the clients 
and nonclients which were found when they were 
compared on each scale separately in the analysis 
of profile elevation, For example, VE clients scored 
somewhat higher than the other groups on Cm 
and lower on Fx, but not enough to attach much 
interpretative significance to the differences. When 
their scores on these scales are considered as a 
pattern, however, and are then compared with 
the patterns of the other groups, the differences 
assume much greater proportions empirically and 
hence are more meaningful theoretically, 


Table 2 


CPI Scale Patterns which Significantly 
Differentiated 
the Personal-Adjustment (PA) Clients, 
Vocational-Educational (VE) Clients 
and Nonclients (NC) 


PA vs. VE 


high Fx—low Gi 
high Fx—low Cm 
high Fe—low Cm 
PA vs. NC 
a a 
high Fx—low Do 
high Fx—low Gi 
high Fx—low Cm 
high Fe—low Gi 
high Fe—low Cm 
VE vs. NC 
high Cm—low Do 
high Cm—low Fx 
high Fe—low Fx 


PA and VE vs, NC 
ee es NE. ING 


= low Fe~high Do 


Summary of Client Personalities as 
Measured by the CPI 
It should be emphasized t 
descriptions of clients which ar 
one factor analysis and one pr 
CPI, based upon Ss 
center, are necessarily 


hat any composite 
e extrapolated from 
ofile analysis of the 
at one university counseling 
tentative and subject to fur. 
ther confirmation, Th 


fi us, the summaries of client 
personalities which follow are to be considered 
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only as hypothetical constructs which may me 
some heuristic value in counseling or resear 
as established norms: i 
oa The PA client closely resembles what nient 
be called the Rebellious Intellectual. He is Pin k 
and insightful and resourceful but also — En 
ed and impulsive and withdrawn. He ten 4 se J 
less well-adjusted than others both personaly Gee 
socially. He is analytical and intraceptive ae Ma 
tioning, on the one hand, but egoistic and pleas n 
seeking and sarcastic, on the other. He places € 
high value upon individual rights and om na 
is demanding and manipulative of others. I ie 
a strong need for affection but can neither Lone 
nor give love without embarrassment and selt- les 
sciousness. He suffers from conflicting pee a 
to be autonomous and independent and ee ae. 
on the one hand, and to be conforming ani spine 
pendent and passive, on the other. He is appt the 
tive and idealistic and sympathetic, but PA In 
same token is cynical and hostile and resent! tory 
short, he is an enigma—a myriad of contradic a 
attitudes and moods and values, most of w? fe 
find expression, in one form or another, z ings 
particular kinds of psychosocial problems he br’ 
to counseling. te 
2. In contrast, the VE client can be charac Me 
ized as the Cautious Commiter, whose Oera es 
consistent and predictable and stable. He atl 
deliberately and tentatively in decision-making iye” 
problem-solving, even to the point of indecis has 
ness and sometimes prolonged inaction. He king 
a low tolerance for ambiguity and avoids gi in 
risks as much as possible. He secks aes ; 
his daily living and planning for the poroa s H 
when he finds it, he is dependent upon hough 
seldom questions rules and regulations, alt forms 
he may unconsciously resent them. He Cot land 
in adjusting to life and its problems by “ie is 
the expected response, the modal response. i 
submissive and compliant before authority. ahh 
conventional and stereotyped in his ein n 
may also be somewhat confused, and hersi 
insight into his motives and those of pri g and 
his best, he is conscientious and industrious, © 


1 

A s hibite¢ 

obliging; at his worst, he is anxious and Phat he 
and slow. It is not surprising, therefore, sure 


comes for counseling when he is under r 
to declare himself vocationally or to achie in 
ucationally, since he lacks the confidenes ms O 
ability to’ cope effectively with such prob! “tion 
his own that is necessary for further voc? 
and educational development. sas 
3. Finally, the nonclient has been EN 
as the Reasonable Adventurer (Heath, 1 U 
is free of the autonomy-conformity conflict velop" 
PA client, which he has resolved through v while 
ing a tolerance for different points-of-view he i5 
maintaining his own nondogmatically, “iisticallY: 
able to make decisions effectively and Pe ot f 
without the inhibiting doubts and misgivi ident 
the VE dlient. Moreover, the nonclient is 
and enterprising and resourceful. He is a P 
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leader who controls and directs the activities of 
others but who also respects their opinions and 
rights. He possesses self-confidence and self-re- 
spect, and he participates in life optimistically and 
wholeheartedly. He assumes personal responsibility 
for the consequences of his actions and social 
responsibility for the welfare of others. He is the 
healthy or mature personality. Many counselors 
would consider him the ideal for their clients who 
fall short of his equanimity and perspicacity. 
One final consideration about these descriptions 
should be noted. They represent the prototypic 
client or nonclient, not all clients or nonclients. 
As college counselors know, and as others will 
recognize, there are PA clients who tend to be 
more cautious and dependent than they are re- 
bellious and intellectual, and, conversely, there are 
VE clients who tend to be more aggressive and 
independent than they are deliberate and reliant. 
Similarly, there are nonclients who resemble PA 
or VE clients more than they do the typical non- 
client. The implication is that, in the analysis of 


Crites 


i iati ll as 
individual CPI profiles, variations from as we! 
similarities to the client and nonclient prototypes 
may be significant and should be interprete: 
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Last June, Chicago’s National Opinion Re- 
Search Center reported on changes in prestige 
Tanking of occupations since 1947. The top in 
Status was still Supreme Court Justices and physi- 
cans continued to occupy second place. The 
Breatest upward shift was recorded for nuclear 
p! sicists who rose from fifteenth place in 1947 
to third in 1964, Bankers plummeted from tenth 
o twenty-fourth and ministers dropped from 
Ra elfth to seventeenth. Diplomats slid from fourth 
© tenth position, The changed rankings undoubted- 
sd reflect what has been going on in the world 
likor, 1947, and many young persons will very 
ely be influenced in choosing a career by what 
Prestige is associated with a particular job. Yet 
3 thoughtful person will ponder the observations 
E by Robert M. Hutchins in a column he 
© for the Los Angeles Times a few months ago. 
© Noted that the automated industrial system we 
eng tieving will have to have extremely compe- 
The Scientists, engineers, technicians and the like. 
relati are prestigeful occupations but they will be 
jo tavaly few in number when all prospective 
Dut are considered, What, then, will the com- 
“tized plant labor force look like? 
West’ Hutchins thinks that Bahlsen’s Bakery in 
World ermany, said to be the most modern in the 
autom, ives us a pretty good idea. Each enormous 
© Matic oven is under the care of four Spanish 
Pre who do not know German. Their job is to 
ine, 3 button if anything goes wrong. Bahlsen 
some of their ovens in England but they 
work properly. The British master bakers 
v more about baking than the machines; so 
Wop, Husted them. Bahlsen sent over a German 
Chas an and two uneducated Spanish females who 
oven’ Cut the experienced bakers and then the 
Ponty „Worked perfectly. Bahlsen’s director, Kurt 
hang; în, is quoted as remarking, “Skill can be a 
ap to success,” 
Yo an nub of the looming social problem, as 
Aut Column Editor sees it, is in that last sentence, 
Skil Mation is now invading the skilled jobs and 
Ord, ae be a handicap to the new, ge 
bg of things. Previously, it was the simple 
the Which were eliminated by machines. Now 
Under illed trades and the white collar jobs are 
dig, > the guns. It all means a tremendous social 
cation, To cope with the problem the tenta- 


tive, first steps we are now taking will probably 
be vastly extended. Retirement will be earlier for 
many workers, vacations longer, the work week 
shorter and there will be youth programs for the 
young plus golden-year programs for the aged. 
Brutally put, these will be the superfluous human 
beings in our forthcoming robotized society. In 
a decade or two they will represent about half the 
population. The other half will be the essential 
persons, those who can manage our new tech- 
nology, devise and maintain the new machines 
and otherwise serve the new culture. They will 
work to support the other half. It appears that we 
are shaping a two-class society composed of the 
essential and the superfluous citizens. Inherent in 
such a state is the possibility of class strife, unless 
—unless we can utilize the limitless potential of 
education. In America, education has provided the 
answer to our myriad problems of the past. There 
is no reason to doubt that it could not do so in 
the future. It could mean a true golden age for 
mant As Dr. Hutchins notes, one job that will not 
be automated out of existence is the job of being 
a human being; so our job is to figure out how to 
build an educational system to prepare us for this 
task. Dr. Hutchins is quite right, of course, and 
your Column Editor would add that counselors 
will play a central role in the system we shall 
have to build. 

Death comes to all mankind; yet it is a topic . 
that has been largely avoided by serious students, 
See the review of Taboo Topics in the Spring, 
1964 issue of the Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
In our society it is all right to refer to death ob- 
liquely in polite society or by means of euphemisms 
such as “passed on,” “crossed the great divide,” 
“departed,” etc. Under other circumstances or in 
other social strata one can joke about it or in- 
dulge in vulgar figures of speech. Wartime humor 
was notoriously grisly, as in the famous World 
War II cartoon of a queue of soldiers in front 
of a battlefield first aid station where one of 
the men waiting in line had a shell entirely 
through his head. But let one attempt to open an 
objective discussion of the meaning of death 
and he will be made to feel as if he walked into 
the wrong room of a hotel. One of the few 
attempts to deal professionally with the subject of 
death is to be found in the recently published 
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nseling the Dying (Nelson, New York, 1964) 
A TEM Bowers, Edgar N. Jackson, James 
A. Knight and Lawrence LeShan. Dr. Bowers is 
a psychoanalyst, Dr. Jackson is a Methodist min- 
ister, Dr. Knight is both a psychiatrist and a clergy- 
man and Dr. LeShan is a clinical psychologist. 
Thus the authors are unusually well qualified by 
training and experience to treat this neglected area 
of man’s existence, namely, its termination. Sig- 
nificantly, your Column Editor felt uncomfortable 
when reading the book and even more so when, 
after some vacillation, he began writing the review. 
Yet death is a topic from which we counselors 
have too long averted our eyes. Sex was such a 
topic in pre-World War I days until the writings 
of Freud led us to face such natural phenomena 
squarely, Perhaps Counseling the Dying will lead 
to a similar breakthrough in facing another natural 
phenomenon. 


The authors begin by noting that dying is an 
intensely private affair. By contrast, birth is a 
social act for no one is born alone. Furthermore, 
much has been written about birth and all its 
stages and phases, including such facets as easy 
and difficult births. Nothing comparable exists in 
the professional literature about easy or difficult 
dying. Indeed, very little at all has been published 
in the professional literature about the act of 
dying and its meaning for the individual. There 
is a vast religious literature about life after death 
and there is a vast medical literature about pre- 
serving life. But such writings have a kind of 
technicians approach and never seem to grapple 
with the meaning of death for the individual ex- 
cept in a technician’s terms. That is, many re- 
ligious writings represent a specialized kind of cost 
accounting in qualifying for the hereafter, While 
alive, the person did this and got so many de- 
merits but he also did this and earned so many 
credits. The great ledger is balanced like a Girl 
Scout’s book of Brownie points. The physician 
views death as an enemy who can be held at 
bay but never conquered but he, 
essentially as a technician, although a high-priced 
one. He prescribes this pill, injects that drug, 
slices away this tissue—all with the aim of keep- 
ing the patient alive. But when the patient dies. 
and eventually every patient does, the meaning for 
the physician is essentially a technical one and 
likely to be cast in the form of questions such Pa 
“Did I do all I could? What vital organs failed? 
Would another treatment have worked better?” 
etc. The meaning of dying for the patient himself 
is a thing apart. 


too, functions 


The authors note that there is a conspiracy of 
silence that surrounds the dying, and the patient 
in extremis is unconsciously separated from the 
human interchange that could give him support. 
Even professional persons who are closest to the 
dying patient unconsciously shrink from contact 
with him. A study by LeShan, for example, re- 
vealed that nurses hurried to the hospital rooms 
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of patients who were not near death but fom 
consistently slow in answering a summons a 
patients known to be at death’s door. It 2e an 
quite unconscious, of course, and probably In 
expression of the common aversion to death. in- 
similar vein one physician has expressed the pri i 
ciple that communciations within and biceps Be 
dying person are shut off. The authors take $ jans 
exception to this assertion, noting that Diy ee 
may want to believe in such communication oe 
tailment in order to evade an unwanted Te 
tionship. inst 
The counselor of the dying is working ene 
time and in the context of highly individual ent 
cumstances. The time factor is at once appare 
but the individual circumstances are but | self 
grasped. The counselor is trying to keep er 
aware of the needs of the patient and at the 5 ne 
time he must not over-identify himself with nd 
Patient if he is to preserve his own adjustm to 
The dying patient will display varying ability is 
communicate, depending in part on how a 
closing his life. The cancer patient often C% 
talk about his disease because his disease "i 
socially acceptable while the victim of a 
attack will talk freely of his condition since here 
clean and acceptable in his thinking. Then ‘ing 
are the special circumstances of the gonds i 
relationship. As the authors point out, there th 
really three persons in the room: the client iat 
counselor and the Grim Reaper. The cours”, 
may be so aware of the pressure of time inter? 
the presence of the third party that an m E 
ference with the normal process and prog" cious 
therapy may develop. Furthermore, he is COPS? rs. 
of the terminal character of his professional ee he 
In counseling a young person, by contras sssful, 
counselor can reasonably expect that, if succ? any 
his activities will yield a harvest of good for " oyo- 
years. Successful ‘counseling with the dying $ i 
vides only the satisfaction of knowing his jife 
human being has found the meaning ° j 
before departing it. When the significance 
is understood by the counselor, there are POC yery 
ew professional satisfactions that surpass it” yilt 
human being has some burden of fear a94, fe 


and, as the certai ecomes eV! ing 
the cer cf inty of death bi helmi 


heart 
it is 


anxiety may become over som 
The counselor can help relieve the aan ie 
this burden. To do so, the counselor CaP? som 
his own fear of death permit him to shrin® pof 


a close verbal interchange with the pin the 
may he take refuge in ritualized expresion dying 
© not meet the needs of the patient. a 
Person needs free emotional expression at whe 
is this Opportunity for free expression * 
counselor can provide. 


sui 
h unl? ih 
i Counseling the Dying is obviously ob A wit) 
book and there isn’t anything now availa? put 
which it can be fairly compared. If offer a 2 
ae sense and sound psychology for E ovr 
“sional counselor, Also it covers an area “duh 


seling activity that has been sadly neglec 
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now. Eventually the subject matter of the book 
Wi e part of the training of every counselor. 


‘ Quite a different book yet somehow kindred 
M spirit is The Broken Image by Floyd W. Matson 
George Braziller, New York, 1964). The blurb on 
the dust jacket notes that the book deals with 
: + the alienation and manipulation of man 
în the great social machine to the dramatic search 
or human meaning and freedom in contemporary 
thought and therapy.” It does just that and it is 
Solid food for counseling psychologists. For some 
are now this column has emphasized that coun- 
cors deal with individuals and in man’s struggle 
a Preserve his identity, his individuality, coun- 
1S will be right in the thick of things. Matson’s 
peck spells out the problem of man in a mass 
ikea His focus is on how man understands 
the sclf—man’s image of man. To accomplish this, 
Mai author examines modern science in all its 
Man 3 branches and also contemporary philosophy. 
oK i has somehow become fragmented, fractured 
ik ae anvil of the science that emerged from 
bio oman Physics and its mechanistic model. The 
nee and social sciences have sliced man into 
iava Toe areas for study and in the process 
Rš SE the whole man. In recent decades it 
is He clear that the mechanistic conception 
adequate as the new physics of uncertainty 
Tis et As a result, the author feels it is about 
In the Nat the broken image of man be mended. 
fractura OSes of mending man’s image, the author 
Stand cs the sciences of man. How can we under- 
i ehavior in strictly behavioral terms, he 


Nquir, i | 
behave’s without knowing the meanings of the 


a venture in scholarship and as an example 
eme; ul organization, The Broken Image is simply 

Cndous and erudite in the broadest sense. 
m A Matson has digested a prodigious amount 
He a erial and prepared a most unusual book. 
havio, rather harsh in his handling of the be- 
Skin ral scientists, especially Watson, Hull and 

ion t in order to make his point, Matson 
he į Sly feels he must be emphatic and certainly 
With a no mood to compromise. No one can argue 
Man's ‘S insistence on the absolute necessity for 
Ever, hodom to be human. One can argue, how- 
Sometime concepts of behavioral science have 
hence Mes been overstated and at times misstated; 
lihoo M this reviewer’s opinion, there is the like- 
views ot eventual rapprochement in differing 
has tye Man’s study of man. In a way Matson 
tistg n™peted his case, just as behavioral scien- 
Writing meted theirs, He does a beautiful job of 
Pression SO e€, organization and vividness of ex- 
iodian t® Worthy of being used as models. 
oF kadal when your Column Editor is weary 
rases or sated with researches on 


an antidote. 
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And now for a few professional hors d'oeuvres. 
W. Leslie Barnette, Jr. has edited a paperback 
Readings in Psychological Tests and Measure- 
ments (Dorsey Press, Homewood, Ill., 1964) and 
he has really worked at editing his selection of 
articles. He has abbreviated most of ihe studies 
and cast aside the more technical jargon as well 
as all but the most simple statistics. His purpose 
in so doing was to make the collection palatable 
and comprehensible to the undergraduate student. 
In this he has succeeded admirably. The book has 
eleven sections beginning with General Measure- 
ment Problems and closing with Critiques of Test- 
ing. Each section and every article has a stage- 
setting introductory statement to ease the reader 
into the material he is about to confront, Editor 
Barnette makes no pretense of concentrating on 
current articles. Most are recent but some go back 
nearly twenty years, They all have one thing in 
common—each has a point to make. All in all, 
Barnette has done a good job in editing a book 
focussed on the undergraduate but equally good 
for the graduate student or, for that matter, for 
anyone who wants a solid brush-up on tests and 
measurements. 


Another paperback is Occupational Information 
in Counseling by Barbara A. Kirk and Marjorie 
E. Michels (Consulting Psychologists Press, no 
city listed, 1964). The emphasis is on the use of 
occupational information in counseling, and the 
authors hew effectively to the line. They recog- 
nize the importance of personal characteristics in 
making a vocational choice but they see their 
task as concentrating on the vocational factors of 
job opportunities, requirements, rewards, hazards, 
etc. Thus they concentrate on the broad principles 
and techniques of vocational counseling, then il- 
lustrate them with nine well-defined case reports, 
next go into classifying occupational information 
in order to make it useful for counseling, and 
finally present the complete plan followed by an 
index and short bibliography. The plan is good 
and the book is useful. 


Also in paperback is Glenn L. Gardiner’s How 
to Get the Job You Want (Barnes & Noble, New 
York, 1964). It is a reprint of an earlier version 
published by Harpers. The book is intended for the 
job seeker, not the professional counselor. But it 
is a practical approach to getting and keeping a 
job. It is suitable for counselees of any age and 
almost any level of training. 


In the Foreword to Philosophical Foundations of 
Guidence by Carlton E. Beck (Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1963), Dugald Arbuckle 
points out that the book is unusual “. . , in that 
it is the first to trace historically what the author 
considers to be the philosophical foundations of 
the guidance movement.” The book has an oc- 
casional apologetic note and a heavy quality in 
its presentation that is reminiscent of German 
philosphic writings. Yet, for all that, it is an im- 
portant venture in a hitherto unexplored realm. 
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Jithout thinking too much about it, most of us 
bey ahs content to point to Frank Parsons as 
the founder of the guidance movement fifty plus 
years ago. Yet we know full well that nothing 
in the realm of ideas and practice arrives without 
antecedents. Such things evolve and emerge and 
there is always a history. For the counselor- 
scholar Beck’s book is a good bet to whet the 
appetite for an examination of the philosophical 
roots of guidance. 


Edward C. Roeber. The School Coun- 
selor. Washington, D.C.: The Center 


for Applied Research in Education, 
1963. 


Roeber was invited to write The School Coun- 
selor as one of one hundred matched volumes “‘con- 
stituting a coherent and concise presentation of 
the entire profession of education”; therefore, no 
ax is ground in this book. Roeber’s contribution 
lacks the zeal of a biased writer but rather ac- 
complishes his intended task in an objective 
scholarly fashion. Virtually every statement that 
is made, other than the author’s organization, 
clarifying and objective interpretive material, is 
backed by one or more research works which are 
cited. OF the 94 pages of the body of the book, 
only 10 do not contain footnotes. It therefore pro- 
vides an excellent source of references to relevant 
research as well as a succinct factual description 
of the origin, present condition and projected 
future of that nebulous creature, “The School 
Counselor.” 


Roeber presents a good behavioral analysis of 
the duties performed by school counselors accord- 
ing to actual research findings as well as studies 
regarding role concepts of counselors, students, 
administrators, teachers, parents, etc. While Roeber 
is in accord with most counselors in their Te- 
action against non-professional duties, he sees 
their duties as extending beyond talking with 
pupils, parents and teachers to include the study 
of pupils in their environments, program develop- 
ment and personal development. Findings that 70 
per cent of practicing school counselors were not 
required to do a research study anywhere along 
their educational ladder, of course, militate against 
their performing a research function, 


The author gives a comprehensive account of 
present and projected graduate curricula for the 
preparation of school counselors and advocates 
more supervised practicum work as wi 
search orientation. He does not deal 
with the common problem of requiring school 
counselors to hold a teaching certificate before 
going into a graduate program in school counsel- 
ing. This requirement shuts the door to this vital 
neo-profession to countless liberal arts graduates 
in the behavioral sciences who would be good 


school counselor timber in the opinion of this 
reviewer, 


ell as re- 
adequately 
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All in all, Roeber’s The School Counselor, packs 
about as much soundly based information 1m Ke 
book of less than 100 pages as is possible A 
this time. For that reason, it is well worth 
time of student, practitioner and professor aise. 


Fred H. Wright ; 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Gulfport, Mississippi 


i lient- 

Angelo V. Boy & Gerald J. Pine. C 
Centered Counseling in the Sepondath 
Schools. Boston: Houghton Mittim, 
1963. > 
t in- 


This book should be evaluated somewhat of 
dependently along three dimensions: (1) the etting, 
the professional counselor in a school entere 
(2) client-centered philosophy, (3) client-ce' i 
practice. The greatest contribution made y ade- 
and Pine is along the first dimension whic a or! 
quately covers not only the case for contusion 
who operate in a professional role to the ex incip? 
of other roles, ranging from assistant Pr uetive 
to assistant clerk typist, but also offers Saer o 
guidelines for the creation and implementat ution 
a proper counselor image, The other cont he 
of this book is the demonstration of the fac plied 
the client-centered approach was actually Praal 
to the hilt in at least one junior_hig 5i Me 
This is a strength from the standpoint tower's 
client-centered orientation but, in the TeV e 
opinion, it makes the book less applica 
secondary schools in general. aft ndet 


Boy and Pine see three distinct position: ese are 


a Director of Pupil Personnel Services. Th voc. 
the psychometrist, the guidance worker OF nse 
tional and educational guidance, and the ove as” 
who deals with more personal problems. T ements 
ter’s curriculum should reflect the requi" 
of these occupations. sule 
Chapter 3 provides a clear and concise CaP thé 
summary of Rogers’ philosophy; but "4%. goes 
standpoint of both theory and practices oxy 
not carry the reader beyond the ortho the 
Rogers’ 1951 Client-Centered Therapy: e! 
ideal characteristics claimed for the client-¢ 


ex 
counselor, the one that falls flattest iP * clud 
cerpts given is genuineness. In a typesctiP’ tion 
ing 30 counselor responses, 29 were pure T° oint 
of what the client had just said even to t ple: 


of using the client’s own pronoun. for &* very 
Cl: “Now it feels like T a confidence, $ : 
body has seen the improvement!” Co: ove 
of excited about myself and the impr 
Ive made.” The only thought advan our t 

© during the entire interview was ther 0% e 
seems to be drawing to a close . . . whet®¢ whit 
you come back is once again up to yore 
the Rogerian philosphy is nothing short show 

and is as refreshing as a warm ae 


Meola 
counseling interchanges such as this at 
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stilted and anything but genuine. It is technique 
centered rather than client centered and the tech- 
nique itself does not follow from the philosophy. 

While Boy and Pine do give some tests, ap- 
Parently the client would have to endure quite 
a bit of negative reinforcement in order to have 
the opportunity to take tests. The authors write, “Tf 
the client were to say, ‘Do you have any tests 
which will tell someone what he is best suited 
for?” the counselor, instead of answering affirma- 
lively and listing all the available tests, might 
react in this way, ‘I'm wondering about my fu- 
ture and would like to get a picture if my abilities.’ 

ote in this response that the counselor has so 
deeply internalized the client’s frame of reference 
eo identifies with the client through the use 

To quote further, “If a client expresses a strong 
desire to be tested, if he feels secure enough to 
look at test data, if the counselor has accepted 
and reflected feelings regarding tests and if the 
Tequest is not characterized by affective com- 
Ponents, the counselor goes along with the client's 
request.” (Italics mine.) This technique not only 
seems non nondirective but the “deeply internal- 
ized use of the pronoun ‘I’” strikes this reviewer 
48 distinctly lacking in genuineness. 
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One chapter is devoted to the weaknesses of tests 
somewhat along the lines of Hillel Black. While 
this reviewer cannot say that the information given 
on the weaknesses of tests is incorrect, the ad- 
vantages were neglected. This reviewer also won- 
ders why the authors felt the need to go into the 
detail they did regarding the meaning of correla- 
tion coefficients, coefficients of alienation, etc. 


This book is a good reaction against the concept 
of the counselor as simply a program juggler, test 
administrator, disciplinarian or occupational in- 
formation teacher. It is highly recommended for 
stimulating controversial supplementary reading 
in introductory guidance or counseling courses and 
would logically follow Rogers’ basic text. 


The last chapter (which should have been 
first) by Dugald Arbuckle is a comprehensive 
summary of the current status of the field of 
school counseling as a profession. All chapters 
have good discussion questions for students at 
the end. 


Fred H. Wright 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
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Results From the Questionnaire 


PI” i ilin; 
The return from the Summer issue questionnaire was good in light of Beteg e 
in May. While the great majority of subscribers did not reply, the rep sees ad 

ae seo and 159 institutional subscribers are much appreciated, This ae? 

helped the Journal Board in making a decision about providing — ka ai ob- 
The idea of abstract cards was originally suggested by Don Super ch a service 
served their use in Europe. The idea seemed useful, but the demand for a blow na 
was not known—hence the questionnaire survey. The results are ees a eve SE 
only because our readers will be interested, but also because several edito to be most 
pressed an interest in the findings. Since we expected private subscribers of sub- 
interested in abstract cards, we asked each respondent to indicate his type arable 
scription, but the cards coming in from ins.itutional subscriptions showed comp 


i i iple-choice 
results, After an introductory explanation, the questionnaire asked these multiple 
questions: 


rds 
1. My use of cards: (a) none (b)some (c) frequently (d) DA 
Private subscriber 11% 27% 42% 21% 
Institutional subscriber 19% 22% 38% ae 
2. Value of cards: (a) better to (b) equal to (c) b 
add pages add pages ' havs 
Private subscriber 28% 13% 60% 
Institutional subscriber | 27% 13% 


ost 
Questionnaire returns are helpful, but not always easy to interpret. Thota Pes 
interested or opposed probably tend to respond, but the results do ee cards: 
spread interest in having cards and also a s:rong minority who have little use p th 
The Board of Directors of the Journal has decided to provide abstract cards easing 
next volume (#12) and so give the idea a god tryout. Further, because an er o ave 
number of excellent papers are being submitted as our field grows, the Board * Tease 
thorized an increase of 32 pages for the forthcoming volume. Readers will be i solic 
to know that both benefits come at no increase in subscription rates. The Board P” p- 


has always been to improve the Journal as permitted by increased numbers ° 
scriptions, 


The questionnaire also included two other questions about Journal oa gee 
asked for comments, Since private and institutional answers are practically i oe 
only the totals are summarized here. One qiestion asked readers how they rem pia 
the occasional case studies which illustrate. particular theoretical points. The ™ aesti po 
was: (a) omit, 11%; (b) present practice, 52%; and (c) more, 37%. A fourth 4 ps i” 
asked reader response to our occasional practice of having knowledgeable perso phe 
vited to write short comments on particular articles at the time they are publishe® sgg, 
response here was (a) use less, 7%; (b) present practice, 58%; and (c) use mor on 
In both instances Present practice seems preferred, but the results are helpful ý 
firming present procedures, 


d also 
tica} 
0 


53 
l comments and many responded | and 
. These comments were most help mari? 
lite varied, they are difficult to a jet 
T their tees commented on types of ate 2 wy 
+ However, here t the 597 
fortunately tended to be about the ein ear oe ill Nonethelgg 
the nature of these comments (in some instan A Th 


tances lett t helpful. 
for your help; we hope you will enjoy the doomed bandi y 


The questionnaire also 
of private and 44% of instit 
appreciated. Because 
here. Many elaborate 
larly liked or disliked 


asked for additiona’ 
utional subscribers) 
the comments were q 


lie 
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Effect of Planned Reinforcement Counseling 
on Client Decision-Making Behavior' 


T. Antoinette Ryan 
Oregon State University 


John D. Krumboltz 
Stanford University 


The purpose of the study was to test the hypothesis that frequency with 
which clients make decision and deliberation responses increases with 
selective counselor reinforcemnt of these responses. Ss were 60 male stu- 
dents enrolled in a psychology course, assigned randomly to two counselors 
and three treatment groups: (1) decision responses reinforced: (2) delibera- 
tion responses reinforced; (3) decision and deliberation responses nonrein- 
forced. One twenty-minute semi-structured counseling interview, divided 
into operant, treatment and extinction periods, was held with each S. Find- 
ings confirmed the hypothesis. Counselor reinforcement of decision and de- 
liberation responses increased significantly frequencics of reinforced re- 
sponses. Generalization of decision-making behavior to non-counseling 


setting was found. 


——— 


te of the major goals of guidance is 
ehay, opment of clients’ decision-making 
Por ei (Gelatt, 1962; Rothney, 1958). 
aime, any clients the counseling process is 
istie äl at helping them achieve more real- 

rel ice-making based on consideration 
ative ot information, weighing of alter- 
terms S and selection of their final goal in 
for ch the greatest probability of success 
lien; aining values held by the individual 


om clients engage in their decision-mak- 
Sta ocess there are at least two kinds of 
Ments that can be distinguished: (1) 


de}; 

: ' i *, 

te beration statements which involve a 
deci E weighing of alternatives, and (2) 
ion statements which involve conclu- 
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that have been reached in the past, 
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ggestions. 
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ttee, for their constructive su 


alternatives that have been rejected or 
decisions that have been reached during 
the counseling interview. Some clients per- 
petually are undecided, weighing the al- 
ternatives indefinitely, and never arriving 
at any decision. One of their problems is 
the inability to make a decision even after 
weighing the evidence relating to each 
possible alternative. On the other hand, 
some clients jump to decisions quickly with- 
out giving consideration to alternative 
courses of action or even to relevant facts 
which may affect the decision they have 


reached. 

While it might take more than the wis- 
dom of Solomon to know when a client has 
deliberated sufficiently about the relevant 
facts and alternatives to justify making a 
decision, it would be valuable to know 
whether or not the counselor had the power 
to influence the client’s efforts to make 
either deliberation-type statements or de- 
cision-type statements. The purpose of the 
present study was to determine whether or 
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not a counselor can influence the relative 
frequency of deliberation and decision re- 
sponses and whether or not such an influ- 
ence generalizes outside the counseling in- 
terview. 


Verbal reinforcement already has been 
shown to be effective in influencing be- 
haviors ranging from the frequency of 
plural nouns (Greenspoon, 1955) to the 
length of time an interviewee speaks before 
stopping (Matarazzo, 1963). Verbal rein- 
forcement was the primary means used in 
the present study to influence the relative 
number of deliberation versus decision re- 
sponses made by each client. 


Method 

Sample 

Sixty college students comprised the 
sample for this study. Subjects were drawn 
from the male population of students en- 
rolled in a lower division psychology course 
at Sacramento City College during the Fall 
Semester, 1962. 
Treatment 


The psychology course in which Ss were 
enrolled provided for student-counselor 
conferences. These counseling sessions were 
used for the planned reinforcement counsel- 
ing. The counseling interviews were held 
in the counseling center, in the offices to 
which students regularly reported for coun- 
seling interviews. One semi-structured inter- 
view approximately 20 minutes in length 
was held with each clicnt. Three types of 
interviewing procedure were defined and 
Ss were assigned randomly to the three 
treatment conditions: (1) decision group, 
in which Ss were reinforced for decision 
responses relating to educational and voca- 
tional planning; (2) deliberation group, in 
which Ss were reinforced for deliberation 
responses relating to educational and voca- 
tional planning; and (3) control group, in 
which Ss were not reinforced for either de- 
liberation or decision responses, Ss in each 


treatment were assigned randomly to two 
counselors. 


A decision response was defined as a verbal 
statement by the client which indicated that he 
had decided on a course of action, had selected a 
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goal, or had climinated an alternative with hs 
gard to his educational or vocational plang: | A 
cision responses included expressions of verbal pi 
tention to act at a future date as well as repor 
of decisions made or actions taken at a La 
time. Some examples of decision responses ate 
follows: “I joined the service.” “I am yo 
more time studying now.” “I decided to get n 
out of the way.” 

A deliberation response was defined as a En 
statement by the client in which he weighe he 
ternatives, considered possibilities or delibera E 
about outcomes in terms of his probability of a 
cess with reference to educational or pees 
planning. Examples of deliberation responses yt? 
as follows: “I want to look over the general a 
all requirements before I plan my course inst 
don’t know if two years in service will work poe 
me or not.” “If I don’t major in accounting, mn 
I can get into a course in automation. il 

Many responses could not be classified as P 7 
decision responses or deliberation papani oth- 
hence, were designated as other responses. An im- 
er response was one which lacked a stated or : 
plied reference to deliberating or deciding Y or 
educational or vocational plans, lacked cane 
preciseness in referring to goal selecting be ee u- 
or referred to topics which were unrelate i 
ucational or vocational plans. Examples Ot “yst 
responses are as follows: “Adolescence '§ 
something you go through.” “Those men 


really scholars and gentlemen.” “I like to 
TY 


ther 


wer 
wate! 


of two 


i peri ach 
Prior to the experiment eac 12 tape 


counselors classified responses from cate 
recorded interviews into the three f ye 
gories. By correlating the number kas o 
sponses of each type as judged by ©2"" se- 
two independent raters, a cod” cisiO 
liability of 90 was obtained for de ses 
responses, .88 for deliberation tes?” 
and .81 for other responses. iye Por 
The interview was divided into five wer? 
iods. The opening and closing panos ent 
not timed exactly. The operant, tren isel” 
and extinction periods were timed p at 
by use of an automatic timer with P e ind 
tachment. At the close of the OP pich 
period, counselor turned a switch Y 
started the pre-set timer. A mult pent 
sounded at the end of operant, t 
and extinction periods. It is sugges e 
the use of the timer did not have t° jpc? 
of making the interview unrealisUG 4 th 
students were accustomed to timers 8° ind! 
sound of bells in the counseling, $ 
None of the clients commente 
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bell. Neither counselor observed any ap- 


Parent effect on clients as a result of the 
timer, 


The five periods of the interview were as fol- 
ows: (1) Opening. About two minutes. Counselors 
made introductory remarks, concluding with the 
Ollowing statement of instructions: “You are en- 
tolled in Psychology 51, aren't you? (Yes) As you 
Probably know, this course was planned to in- 
chide individual conferences. The course outline 
pivides that each student in the class may have 
ana time devoted to individual counseling. We ve 
m ‘nged to have your counseling interview this 
op Ding (afterncon). The session will take about 
=> Minutes, OK? 


The counseling interviews are for two pur- 
Poses. First, we want to give some attention to 
eu to help you in defining your future plans. 
“cond, we want to get a general idea of the 
sgeiems and ideas that fellows like you are con- 
tery” so that we may improve the counseling 
i Rir for our students. We want to get a general 
res hes the educational and vocational plans and 
ie ponte that fellows like you have made and 
Cral onsidering, In order to help us get the gen- 
o» Picture, we will use a tape recorder, but 
Worry about your thoughts being made 
We are We won't use your name at all. What 
Way released in is the general picture of the 
ideas tt lows think about school, the kinds of 
hey | nat they are considering and the decisions 

* nave made. 


Public, 


talking. If you will express your 
inter; your thoughts, then, at the end of the 
a view T will try to answer any questions you 
aY have, 


tea il you please talk to me quite freely for the 


and y b minutes? Tell me about the educational 
the d Scational ideas you may be considering and 
9 “cisions you may have made. OK? 

ea), Operant. Three minutes. Counselors gave 
age re the form of questions designed to encour- 
ample decision and deliberation responses. = 
ideas } of cue questions are as follows: “What 
tisi  2Ve you been considering and what de- 
Catig PAVE you made with regard to your vo- 
about goal?” “Since you first started thinking 
thing, C¢veloping an educational plan, what sort of 
tatio ave you considered and what kind of edu- 
You ph Planning have you done?” What have 
Woy one in the way of thinking or acting that 
tepo lead you toward your goal?” Clients made 
Cig, "SCs. No reinforcement was given for de- 
Or deliberation responses. 


appropriate decision and deliberation re- 
Wer accerding to the treatment group to which 
© assigned. 
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The verbal reinforcement was given by the 
counselor immediately following the selected re- 
sponse for the client. It was expected that the 
remforcement would follow an intermittent sched- 
ule because of the nature of the counseling inter- 
view setting (Krasner, 1962). In previous studies 
it has been found that about 70 to 80 per cent 
of reinforceable responses actually would be re- 
inforced by the counselor. Reinforcers consisted 
of such verbal expressions as “Good,” “Fine,” 
“That’s a good idea,” or any other verbal or non- 
verbal sign of approval by the counselor. 

(4) Extinction. Six minutes, Counselor gave cues. 
Clients made responses. No reinforcement was 
given for decision or deliberation responses. 

(5) Closing. About three minutes. Verbal aware- 
ness test and interview closing. 

Awareness Test 

In closing the interview, each counselor 
asked the following three questions: 

1. “Did the tape recorder influence your 
responses?” 

2. “Did any of my activities directly influ- 
ence your responses? If so, which ac- 
tivities?” 

3. “Did you notice that you were acting 
any differently after the start of the 
interview than at the beginning? If so, 
how?” 

The first question was considered a buf- 
fer question and was not scored. The aware- 
ness score was based on S’s responses to 
questions 2 and 3. An example of partial 
awareness would have been as follows: “It 
seems as if you said something like ‘good’ 
or ‘fine’ every now and then when I said 
certain things.” A response indicating com- 
plete awareness would be, for example, 
“Every time I stated a decision, you in- 
dicated that you approved.” 


Generalization. Test 

To test the extent to which behavior 
modification in the counseling setting as a 
result of counselor reinforcement would 
generalize to a non-counseling setting, a 
projective-type story completion task was 
given to all Ss following completion of re- 
inforcement interviews as a regular class- 
room assignment. The story completion as- 
signment consisted of four incomplete 
stories describing conflict situations. One 
of the four stories, for example, began as 
follows: 
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It was Ken’s second year in college. A com- 
mittee of student leaders had asked to meet with 
Ken, and at the meeting one of the students made 
the following proposal; “Ken, we are asking you 
to run for student body president. We think you 
would make a great president. We know that 
most of the students will support you.” Ken re- 
plied, “[Space for 100-word completion] 

Analysis of story completions was ac- 
complished by rating individually each of 
the completions in each protocol. Two in- 
dependent scores were derived for each 
story completion. One score indicated on 
a five-point scale the strength and fre- 
quency of decision responses and the other 
score indicated strength and frequency of 
deliberation responses. 


Inter-rater reliability for ratings on de- 
cision and deliberation responses for the 
four story completions was established by 
performing analyses of variance using two- 
way classification without replication and 
using these data to compute intraclass cor- 
relation coefficients. The intraclass correla- 
tion was used to establish reliability, be- 
cause there were two sets of ratings on one 
variable with ratings within the sets un- 
ordered. Inter-rater reliability for decision 
response ratings on story completions 1, 2, 
3 and 4 were found to be .86, .87, .89 and 
.74, respectively. Inter-rater reliability for 
deliberation response ratings on story com- 
pletions 1, 2, 3 and 4 were found to be .66, 
.71, .71 and .63, respectively. All correla- 
tions were significant beyond the .05 level, 
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Results 


Deliberation Responses, Counseling 
Interview , 

Means and standard deviations of delib- 
erations responses in the counseling inter- 
view are shown in Table 1. 


An analysis of variance was performed 
using a Lindquist Type II design to allo 
for one within-Ss variable (interview 
periods) and two between-Ss variables 
(counselors and treatments). Table 2 sum 
marizes the analysis of variance of deliber®” 
tion responses for two counselors and E 
treatment conditions across operant, trea 
ment and extinction periods. f 

Two error terms were used for tests > 
significance, one for testing within ene 
jects (error w), and one for testing betw¢ Fi 
subjects (error b). The main effects b 
counselor and treatment and counselor, x 
treatment interaction were tested aie 
error (b). The main effect of geet 
period and all interactions involving : 
view period were tested against error 4: 

The significant F for counselor by Peet 
by treatment interaction suggests 08 
change in mean number of deliberate 
responses across periods was not cop“ otf 
among treatment conditions and coun abst 
Inspection of means (Table 1) indicates a 
the deliberation group increased in Trom 
number of deliberation responses oase 
Operant to treatment period and decre” 


Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations of D 
Treatment Group and 


eliberation Responses by Counselor, 


Period of Interview 


N eel, (N = 10 in each cell) -a 
Counselor = E 1 

Treatment : = 2 To j 

Period Mean SD Mean SD Meat 2 80 

Experimental Group A: Decision 2 Opcrant 8.6 5 3.60 50 

Responses Reinforced 3 Treatment 3.8 ae a me 3.40 493 

4 Extinction 96 143 42 199 9340 490 

Experimental Group B: Deliberation 2 Operant 76 4.18 56 3.98 6.60 58 

Responses Reinforced 3 Treatment 59 293 133 496 9.15 3.0! 

4 Extinction 25 13 58 309 415 g0 

Control Group C: Decision and 2 Operant 3.8 3.52 ‘ 3A 4.40 32) 

Deliberation Responses Non- 3 Treatment 39 493 Pe a 3.50 g% 

Reinforced 4 Extinction 4.9 260 47 326 425 A 
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Table 2 


Analysis of Variance of Deliberation Responses by Treatment 
Group, Counselor and Period of Interview 


df 
Between-Subjects 59 
Counselor 1 
Treatment 2 
Counselor X Treatment 2 
Error (b) 54 
Within-Subjects 120 
Period of Interview 2 
Period X Counselor 2 
Period X Treatment 4 
Period X Counselor 
X Treatment 4 
Error (w) 108 
Total 179 
Bey <.0l. 
*p <.05. 


from treatment to extinction, At the same 


T e significant treatment by period and 
imposelor by period interactions qualify 
‘erpretation of the main effects for treat- 
“nt and interview periods. The change in 
i number of deliberation fesponses 
iner SS periods essentially was due to the 
tr a deliberation response rate during 
Sides period for the deliberation group 
Si Y one counselor. 
se Ple effects of treatment and coun- 
tior *) and treatment by counselor men 
(trea Or one level only of interview porii 
facto ent) were tested using a simple 
rial 
n fa from results for the treatment level 
for the iew period. Analysis of variance 


SS MS F 
1,512.99 
73.47 73.47 3.90 
338.21 169.10 9.97%% 
83.21 41.60 2.21 
1,018.10 18.85 
1,234.62 
59.14 29.57 4.68* 
54.68 27.84 4.33* 
201.66 50.42 7.98%% 
236.39 59.10 9.35*%*+ 
682.75 6.32 
1,747.61 
Table 3 


Analysis of Variance of Deliberation Responses by 
Treatment and Counselor During Treatment Period 


Ss df MS F 

Counselor 74,81 1 74.81 5.99* 
Treatment 433.30 2 216.65 17.29"** 
Counselor X 

Treatment 276.04 2 188.02 11.06*** 

Error 673.50 54 12.47 

Total 1,457.65 59 

wy <.001. 

*p <.05. 


liberation responses for the three treatment 
groups differed between the two counselors, 
The counselor by treatment interaction 
has qualified the significant main effect for 
treatment, suggesting that the differences 
among treatment groups were reflected 
mainly in the deliberation responses of the 
deliberation group under Counselor 2. The 
main effect for counselors was due almost 
entirely to differences between the delibera- 
tion groups assigned to the two counselors. 
The deliberation response rate for other 
treatment groups varied only slightly be- 
tween counselors. 
Decision Responses, Counseling Interview 
Means and standard deviations of deci- 
sion responses in the counseling interview 
are shown in Table 4. An analysis of vari- 
ance of decision responses for two coun- 
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Table 4 
iati isi g by Counselor, 
d Standard Deviations of Decision Responses 
a Treatment Group and Period of Interview 
(N = 10 in each cell) 


= —— 
Counselor 
m Toal _ 
= ‘ean SD 
Treatment Peried Mean SD Mean SD Me 4.62 
Experimental Group A: Decision x Operant 14.4 4.72 11.8 ou Teas 5.38 
“Responses Reinforced 3 Treatment 12.8 3.82 18.1 5.4 9.40 4.14 
4 Extinction 93 $818 95 4.94 aao 6:92 
g . P o 3 £ 4.85 at 69 
Experimental Group B: Deliberation 2 Operant 8.6 5.94 16.2 4 2. 
Roae Reinforced 3 Treatment 8.8 2.40 8.9 2.95 pe 5.28 
4 Extinction 7.1 8.14 14.0 4.69 vr 621 
Contrel Group C: Decision and 2 Operant 14.4 644 152 5.95 1620 335 
Deliberation Responses Non- 3 Treatment 98 3.57 11.0 8.00 9.43 8.5: 
Reinforced 4 Extinction 8.1 247 108 3.89 : 


selors and three treatment conditions across 
operant, treatment and extinction periods 
appears in Table 5. 

Two error terms were used for tests of 
significance, one for testing within effects 
(error w), and one for testing between 
effects (error b). The counselor and treat- 
ment main effects and counselor by treat- 
ment interaction were tested against error 
(b). The main effect of interview period 
and all interactions involving interview 
period were tested against error (w). 


The significant period by treatment by 
counselor interaction reported in the vari- 
ance analysis suggests that the change in 


ponses be 
amon 
ot the 


mean number ( 
tween periods was not consistent 5 
the three treatment groups and was 1 
same for the two counselors. 


ji r Se h 
Inspection of Table 4 indicates ee 
decision group increased in decis 


of decision res 


at the 


n 

entment & 

sponse rate from operant to treatme™ 4, 
p 


decreased from treatment to extinction ca 
other two treatment groups, in whic 
cision responses were not reinforce ope!” 
creased in decision response rate ibe con 
ant to treatment, and held relative ot of 
stant throughout extinction. Comp? ors ips 
decision responses between counse ion 
dicated that the increase of decisi 


Table 5 


Decision R 
Group, Counselor sponses by Treatment 


Analysis of Variance of 


and Period of Interview 
df SS MS Z 
Between-Subjects 59 2,397.9) 
2997.95 
Counselor 1 07 7.92 
Treatment 2 eae Ee 1.83 
Counsclor X Treatment 2 132.30 66.15 1.91 
Error (b) 54 1,865.55 84.55 
Within-Subjects 120 2,636.25 f 
Period of Interview 2 ’396.13 13.72** 
Period X Counselor 2 14.94 ee 52 
Period X Treatment 4 27. 7 41** 
Period X Counselor rr 106.98 ý 
X Treatment 4 e** 
827, 5.6 
Error (w) 108 1,560 05 14.44 
Total 179 S1420 sA 
s-e. 
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“sha treatment was due mainly 
see ision responses for the decision group 
one counselor. 
sap le sions of treatment and coun- 
action [i treatment by counselor inter- 
Wire or one level of interview period 
re tested using a simple factorial design. 
oe term was computed from results 
Detiod Aomeni level only of interview 
Ne Diea nalysis of variance for these data 
nted in Table 6. 


Table 6 


Analysi 
mais of Variance of Decision Responses by 
ment and Counselor During Treatment Period 
Soure = 
c = ss df MS F 
anselor a69 1 7260  495* 
atment 47643 2 288.22  16.07** 
Sunselor x 2 
Featment 75.10 2 87.55 253 
Dy 
Toti 800.60 54 14.82 
l O 1,424.73 59 7 
ue S01. 
P <.05. 
Tha a : 
He Significant treatment effect indicates 


that 
t woe . 
for he mean decision response rate dif- 


Ported ns treatment groups. Means re- 
toup in Table 4 reveal that the decision 
reinforced which decision responses were 
Tate the had a higher decision response 
Brou, 2 either of the other treatment 
Counsejo = ,Sisnificant difference between 
‘Pong ors in mean number of decision re- 

a during treatment period was found. 
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Generalization of Decision-Making 
Behavior 

In order to test generalizability of deci- 
sion-making behavior from the reinforce- 
ment counseling interview to a non-counsel- 
ing setting, a projective-type story com- 
pletion task was given as a classroom as- 
signment. Table 7 shows means and stand- 
ard deviations for decision response ratings 
for the four story completions for the three 
treatment groups. 

An analysis of variance produced an F 
value of 11.11 between treatments which 
with 2 and 57 degrees of freedom was sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. Individual compari- 
sons between the decision group and the 
deliberation group on number of decision 
responses revealed a difference of 1.80, 
with £ value of 2.30, significant at the .05 
level. Comparison between decision group 
and control group on decision rating re- 
vealed a difference of 1.77 with ¢ value of 
2,96, significant beyond the .05 level. No 


significant differences were found between 
the deliberation group and the control 
group. 

These findings suggest that reinforcement 
for decision responses during counseling 
interviews served to strengthen the decision 
habit, so that Ss who had been reinforced 
in counseling for decision responses made 
e decision responses when given con- 
ations in the story completion task, 
had not been réinforced for 


es in counseling. 


mor 
flict situ 
than Ss who 
decision respons 


Table 7 


Means and Standard Deviation 


s of Decision Responses Ra 


atings on Story Completions 


a = a 


1 


Story Completion 
soy — 
2 8 4 


D Mean 


sD “Mean SD 


Treatment Mean S 


Experimental Group A: 


ecision Responses 57 

einforced 138 j 
Experimental Group B: 

eliberation Responses 43 56 


einforced 
ntrol Group C: Decision 
and Deliberation Responses 50 
onreinforced 80 g 


SD Mean 
o7 89 128 79 7B 12 
.89 93 76 .83 38 65 
eo 532o č D © 4 M 
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Table 8 reports means and standard de- 
viations for deliberation response ratings 
on story completions under the three con- 
ditions. An analysis of variance was per- 
formed on the data, but the main effects 
for treatment for deliberation responses 
were not significant at conventional levels 
(F = 2.98, df = 2.57). In three of the four 
stories the deliberation group did produce 
the highest number of deliberation re- 
sponses even though the differences were 


not large enough to reach statistical signifi- 
cance. 


The tendency to make decision responses, 
which was produced during a 20-minute 
counseling interview, clearly generalized to 


a non-counseling setting, Evidence for the 


generalizability of deliberation responses is 
not as strong. 


Awareness 


A structured verbal questionnaire given during 
the closing period of the interview was used to 
ascertain if experimental Ss were aware of an 
explicit relationship between response and rein- 
forcement. The results of the awareness test in- 
dicated that none of the Ss was able to verbalize 
the response-reinforcement contingency, It seems 
clear that the counselor can in‘luence the relative 
frequency of decision and deliberation responses 
without the client being aware of the process, 
It also is possible that under operational conditions 
many counselors may not be aware of the types of 
responses they are reinforcing. 

Counselors might enhance their effectiveness if 
they become aware of the types of response they 
are reinforcing, and if they inform their clients 
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of their intent to use planned reinforcement coun- 
seling. 
Summary : 

The purpose of this study was to ne 
gate the effectiveness of planned rein ee 
ment counseling in increasing client Tha 
cision and deliberation responses. E 
sample consisted of 60 male college oe! 
dents, assigned randomly to three ae 
ment groups: (1) decision group, in wi! J 
clients’ decision responses were reinforce 
(2) deliberation group, in which erien 
deliberation responses were reinforced; at 
(3) control group, in which neither decis™ i 
nor deliberation responses was reinfor¢ 


A semi-structured counseling interview 
was held with each client. During the mee 
ment period of the interview, coi det 
reinforced appropriate decision pa 
liberation responses. Following the as 
view a projective-type story completion tes 
was given as a classroom assignment ares 
generalizability of behavior modifica 


Analyses of data revealed the following 
(1) Under reinforcement for ane 
responses Ss increased deliberation ee 
rate significantly and when reinforcer ion 
was withdrawn, Ss decreased delier or 
response rate, (2) Under reinforcer n. jon 
decision responses, Ss increased de reit” 
response rate significantly, and when "sed 
forcement was withdrawn Ss ee 
decision responses, (3) Counselors 


Table 8 


Means and Standard Devi 


a ations of Deliberation Response 
Ratings on Story Completions 
Story Completion 
e e aian 
1 2 3 4 
Treatment Mean SD Mean gp Mean SD Mean SD 
Experimental Group A: 
Decision Responses 
Reinforesd 2 214 © a = i 3S 
Experimental Group B: ` i 
Deliberation Responses 
Reinforced 2.17 83 144 68 1.00 
5 F 1.9 k 1.27 
Control Group C: $ 2a 
Decision and 
Deliberation Responses 
Nonreinforced 1.24 86 1.40 62 1.29 92 1,57 _ 
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in reinforcing effectiveness. Differences be- 
tween counselors may have been related to 
Personality differences or to differences in 
cueing or reinforcing procedures. In this 
Study no attempt was made to control for 
Personality differences, Future experiments 
may profitably explore reinforcing effective- 
ness of various personality types for various 
p pes of Ss and tasks. (4) Decision-making 
ehavior generalized to a non-counseling 
Setting. (5) None of the Ss indicated aware- 
Ress of the response-reinforcement con- 
tingency, 

This study demonstrates that counselors 
ave the power to influence the client's 
tendency to make either decision or delib- 
eration responses; and that behavior modifi- 
cation in a counseling setting generalizes 
Oa non-counseling environment. 


Received December 18, 1963. 
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The Effect of Behavioral Counseling in 


Group and Individual Settings on 


Information - Seeking Behavior! 
John D. Krumboltz and Carl E. Thoresen 


Stanford University 


192 eleventh-grade pupils were randomly assigned to individual and group 


counseling settings in which the follow 


by the special counselors: ( 


behavior, (b) 


by reinforcement counseling, 


cussion as a control procedure and (d) 
reinforcement and reinforcement cou 


formation-secking behavior th 
moiel-reinforcement counsel 


equally effective on the av 
selor-schools, 


ing sur, 
males but not for females. (c) Grou 


ing four procedures were used 


a) reinforcement of verbal information-seeking 
presentation of a tape-recorded model interview followed 
(c) presentation of film or filmstrip plus dis- 
inactive control. Findings: (a) Model- 
nseling produced more external in- 
an control procedures. (b) With a male model, 
passed reinforcement counseling for 
ıp and individual settings were about 


erage but interactions were found with coun- 
sex of subjects and treatments, 


ss 


One interpretation of the counselor’s role 
is that it is his job to help students learn 
how to make wise decisions (Gelatt, 1962), 
Students may learn sound decision-making 
procedures by engaging in these procedures 
in connection with their own plans. 

While it is not possible to specify what 
the final decision should be for any par- 
ticular individual, the process in which an 
individual should engage if he is to maxi- 
mize the probability of eventually arriving 
at a wise decision can be specified. Such 
a process would include considering several 
alternative courses of action, exploring rele- 
vant information about the possible out- 
comes of each alternative, and weighing the 
information obtained with more subjective 
value judgments in an attempt to achieve 
the outcomes considered most worthwhile. 

The present study was designed to in- 
vestigate ways of increasing the informa- 


~ AThis research was supported by a grant to the 
first author from the Procter and Gamble gift to 
the Stanford University School of Education and 
constitutes in part a summary of the Ph.D. dis- 
sertation by the second author, 


about 
tion-seeking behavior of students ph i 
their own educational and vocation’, pgr- 
cisions. The basic problem was y hang? 
mine which of several behavior indivi A 
techniques, when applied in either re st 
ual or small group settings, wou a 
promote the independent informatio! 
ing behavior of students. 


seek” 


ive 
ment counseling” and has been sz i 
from work in verbal operant arn A 
(Krumboltz, 1963; Schroeder, 1964). early 
ies in verbal operant learning have uen 
demonstrated that the probable drean it 8 
of an operant can be increased whe reen” 
followed by a positive reinforcer f thes? 
Spoon, 1962; Krasner, 1962). Most © g 
studies have used a discrete response i re" 
such as personal pronouns ar adin or 
Sponses, with college students in em id 
tory setting or with abnormal subje een a5 
inforcement effects have usually penis 
sessed immediately without dete jor 
whether there is generalization to 


j 
behav of 
n pes 
outside the laboratory, Certain YE 
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verbal and non-verbal stimuli have been 
identified as positive reinforcers since they 
Increased the frequency of the response 
class which preceded them. 
„ The second general technique, termed 
model-reinforeement counseling,” has in- 
volved the presentation of a social model 
who demonstrates the desired behavior. Re- 
Search evidence has attested to the effec- 
tiveness of social models in promoting cer- 
tain types of learning (Bandura & Walters, 
1963). Reinforcement, while not essential 
to the acquisition of responses, does affect 
the rate and magnitude of learning from 
Models as well as the subsequent perform- 
ance of learned responses. Some evidence 
Suggests that more prestigeful and socially 
Powerful models contribute to a greater 
Matching of the models’ behavior by ob- 
Servers (Bandura, 1962; Maccoby, 1954; 
lussen & Distler, 1959). Studies have in- 
icated that physically present models are 
not significantly more effective than audio 
Or video presented models (Bandura, Ross, 
© Ross, 1962; Walters, Llewellyn-Thomas, 
& Acker, 1662). Providing a prestigeful so- 
cial model and postively reinforcing indica- 
tions of matching responses has been shown 
o be highly effective in changing the be- 
2aVior of observers (Krumboltz, 1963; 
Schroeder, 1964). 

The present study, based on prior re- 
Search in operant learning and social model- 
ng, has certain unique features relevant to 
Counseling: 

© A specifie behavioral outcome, information- 
seeking behavior, was defined in advance, and 
alternative experimental treatments were de- 
signed to promote that particular behavior. 
The present study was designed to promote a 
Socially meaningful and socially desirable re- 
SPonse class rather than a discrete but socially 
3 Meaningless response class. 
` Treatments were assessed by reports of be- 
havior which occurred outside the counseling 
interview, not by behavior which occurred dur- 
4, ing the interview. 


To promote generalizability of results the ex- 
Periment was replicated with six different 
Counselors in six different schools. 

Subjects were normal 11th-grade high school 
Students who had requested special counseling 
about future plans rather than college students 


to 
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who volunteered for a psychological experi- 
ment or abnormal subjects. 

6. To contol for the “Hawthorne Effect,” an ad- 

ditional control group received special atten- 

tion and ccntact with the counselor but did 

not receive the experimental treatments. 

Each technique was applied in both individual 

and group counseling sessions to ascertain the 

effect of the group setting. 

8. No attempt was made to disguise the response 
class that was being reinforced. On the con- 
trary, students were made well aware of the 
counselor’s interest in their vocational and 
educational explorations, 


x 


Procedure 

This study was replicated in each of six 
suburban high schools in the vicinity of 
Stanford University.” All llth-grade stu- 
dents were asked to indicate if they would 
be interested in receiving special counsel- 
ing about their future educational and vo- 
cational plans. Between 48 and 63 per cent 
of the students in each high school volun- 
teered to participate. All students were in- 
formed that it might not be possible to pro- 
vide the special counseling for everyone 
who requested it. In each high school 20 
boys and 20 girls were selected at random 
from those who volunteered. Two boys and 
two girls in each high school were assigned 
at random to each treatment group; four 
boys and four girls were assigned at ran- 
dom to the inactive control and to the re- 
serve groups. Reserve group subjects were 
not included in the analysis, so the total 
N was 192. 


Treatments 

Subjects were assigned to the two prin- 
cipal treatments, reinforcement counseling 
and model-reinforcement counseling, ap- 
plied in both individual and group settings, 
and to two kinds of control groups plus a 
group of reserve subjects. 

Individual Reinforcement Counseling. The coun- 
selor introduced himself, stressed that the students 
had volunteered to receive special counseling and 


said in effect, “The purpose of our getting to- 
gether is to discuss your ideas about post high 


2The authcrs are indebted to the counselors, 
teachers, students and administrators associated 
with the following high schools: Cubberley, Cuper- 
tino, Palo Alto, Ravenswood, San Carlos and 
Sunnyvale. 
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school plans. I usually tape record counseling ses- 
sions because it helps me remember what was 
said. If there are no objections, I'll tape record 
our session. (Pause) A very important part of 
making future plans is the getting of information— 
information that is relevant and accurate, Perhaps 
you have already taken steps to get information 
about future plans, such as talking to someone 
who is in the field of work in which you are 
interested. Well, why don’t you tell me about 
what you have been thinking about in terms of 
your future plans?” 


The counselor carefully listened during the ses- 
sion for any response which he judged to be of 
an information-seeking type. The counselor re- 
inforced verbally any indication that the subject 
had sought, was presently seeking or intended to 
seek information relevant to his own educational 
or vocational plans. The following are examples 
of verbal information-seeking responses: 


a. “I suppose I ought to find out how much 
college costs.” 


b. “Could I talk to an electrician about appren- 
tice training?” 


The counselor attempted to reinforce information- 
seeking responses with some kind of verbal re- 
inforcer. While a stimulus cannot be termed re- 
inforcing until observation establishes that it 
strengthens the frequency of the preceding oper- 
ant, it was assumed from past experience that 
certain counselor responses such as the following 
were positively reinforcing stimuli: 

a. “Yes, that would be a good thing to know.” 

b. “Excellent idea.” 

c. “Mm-hmm.” 


Non-verbal cues such as smiling, forward body 
posture and head nodding, were also used. 

To increase the occurrence of verbal informa- 
tion-seeking responses, the counselors periodical- 
ly used “cues” (Ryan & Krumboltz, 1964; Rick- 
ard, 1961). Such cues were questicns designed to 


increase verbal information-seeking responses. Ex- 
amples include the following: 


a. “How would you handle this question of 
what college to attend?” 

b. “There are several w 
tion about a p: 
you begin?” 


_Ways of getting informa- 
articular job. Where would 


The counselor closed the interview by asking 


each subject to summarize the specific steps which 
he might take to seek information about his fu- 
ture plans. The counselor verbally reinforced each 
summary statement and added any specifie steps 
not mentioned by the subject. The counselor asked 
subjects if they might begin acting on some of 
the specific steps before the second interview, 


The second counseling interview occurred ap- 
proximately one week after the first interview 
The second session began with the cou: L 


nsel ay- 
ing in effect, “Hello. Pm happy that aaie 


we could 
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get together again. At the close of our last g 
view we mentioned several things whia sb 
might do in getting information about your ae 
plans. Im wondering if you remember what s this 
o: these things were? Have you done anyin 
last week or thought about some ways ei a 
you could get information?” The counse T ior 
inforced any verbal information-secking be ec à 
on the part of the subject and terminated t 
manner similar to that of the first interview. i 

Group Reinforcement Counseling. The red 
reinforcement counseling was virtually idon 
to the above except that the counselor Me 'the 
with a group of two boys and two gir “i the 
counselor's introductory remarks included 4 
following addition; “I thought that since yo kind 
have expressed similar concerns about mo her 
future plans and decisions that perhaps a al 
we might be able to help cach other. As Y° aii 
know students often face similar problems f le 
may be able to suggest to one another Pernt 
in making decisions and choosing ® 


counselor sometimes refrained | iram Fe 
terrupting the verbal interaction to relator or 
information-seeking response. Instead the cout ne 
often waited for a pause and then reiterateo 
reinforced the subject's information-seeking w 
sponse. The second group counseling ama 
held one week after the first, and the seize . 
inforcement counseling procedures were U ling 
Individual Model-Reinforcement atte 
The counselor's introduction to the mo 
forcement counseling was similar to thal y 
individual reinforcement counseling session his 
this addition: “But before we start discus nin 
I thought you might be interested in hea oblem 
tape recording of a boy who faced a P” ood 
similar to yours. This student was a Ve'Y Pijte 
athlete, active in school clubs and wat est is 
popular. He was concerned about how ° ing 
make some decisions about what he rl ple 
to do after he graduated from high sch pd he 
has been really pleased with his decision stu 
gave us permission to let other high panh jiste" 
dents listen to this recorded interview. Lets about 
to it, You might have some questions to 35 
it when it is over.” sel- 


poun” 

A 15-minute edited tape recording of @ joul 
ing interview which had been used B the? 
(Krumboltz, 1965; Schroeder, 1964) Wie vel 
played. In this interview the model stu rats ask 
balized many information-seeking respon 
ing questions about possible outcomes Sa mih 
natives and suggesting ways in which force hi 
find answers. The model counselor rein osp? 
question-asking and information-seeking * ion i 
and occasionally provided additional sug2 pon I 


: A pat! 
ways in which he could find the inform‘ r 
sought, gai 


selor op 
„„ After playing the model tape the coun pee 
Well, why don’t you tell me what Y° 
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thinking about in terms of your future plans?” The 
Counseling session continued with the counselor 
Teinforcing any information-seeking response of 
he subject in the same manner as in the individual 
teinforcement counseling treatment. 

The second counseling session one week later 
Was conducted in the same way as the individual 
reinforcement counseling second session. No model 
ape was played in the second session. 


Group Model-Reinforcement Counseling. Group 


Odel-reinforcement counseling was similar to 
Soup reinforcement counseling except that the 
ie model tape recording described above was 
i ae during the first session, The counselor then 
see ieee members of the group for information- 
Beene Tesponses in the same manner as indicated 
me on The second session one week later 
1€ same as described above. 
p Pdividual Control Film Discussion, In order 
suger for the “Hawthorne Effect, an active 
Provig group was included in which the counselor 
Counsel, nonspecific attention to subjects, The 
counsel, acknowledged their request for special 
stip wine and then introduced a film or film- 
he Hee comment that viewing and discussing 
ing ar might prove helpful. Following the view- 
SWered the film, or filmstrip, the counselor an- 
ie sae any questions. If none were forthcoming, 
to the maselor asked subjects for their reactions 
thi ge ilm or filmstrip. The counselor discussed 
Ysta al problem of future planning, but no 
the atic attempt was made to reinforce verbally 
Subject’s information-secking responses. No 
Q Session was held. 
sio; nee Control Film Discussion. The group ses- 
ro Sin Similar to the above individual session in 
ot] arer, Questions from subjects were referred 
her subjects to stimulate a general discus- 
tei fore no systematic attempt was made to 
rog information-seeking behavior. No sec- 
Session was held, 


a Any j e 
Nag “ctive Control. Subjects were assigned to the 


Seco, 


Yolun control group from the same pool of 
Ceive, Cers from which the other treatments re- 
Rot go, SUbiects. The control group subjects were 


The ontacteq by the special counselor in any way. 

i a Subjects as well as all others were eligible 

Progra Cipate in their school’s regular guidance 
n, 


foerve Pool. In each high school four boys and 
tasg Eitls were assigned to a reserve category in 
Wag ny member of the other treatment groups 
leg, MDsent or dropped out of school. These sub- 
teg l Were not included in the analysis of the 
$ unless they were drawn to replace some 
j Subject in the experiment, 

(ae 
ing of Special Counselors 


Sty ‘ea Six special counselors were graduate 
Um nts enrolled in the Counseling Practi- 
Course at Stanford University during 
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the 1962-63 academic year. There were five 
females and one male. Four were experi- 
enced teachers while the other two had 
had one year of practice teaching experi- 
ence. One of the six had worked as a part- 
time secondary counselor for two years. 

One counselor was assigned to each high 
school in October of 1962 on the basis of 
convenience of location and matching of 
time schedules. The experiment was con- 
ducted in February and March of 1963, For 
purposes of statistical analysis, these six 
special counselors and the six participating 
schools are considered a fixed constant fac- 
tor and will henceforth be referred to as 
the counselor-school effect. 

The special counselors participated in 
weekly seminars, read various assignments 
and spent one-half day per week in their 
respective schools as part of their training. 
The rationale of behavioral counseling was 
discussed and role-playing situations were 
devised duirng the weekly seminars. Coun- 
selors were provided with interview rating 
sheets on which to categorize verbal in- 
formation-seeking responses and other re- 
sponses during the interviews. Each coun- 
selor had practice in exercising the rapid 
judgment needed in deciding whether or 
not a given statement was to be classified 
as an information-seeking response. 

Counselors selected subjects from the 
pool of volunteers in their high school to 
practice interviewing prior to the beginning 
of the experiment itself. These practice ses- 
sions were tape-recorded and were used 
for discussion and analysis during the sem- 
inar, Regularly scheduled individual inter- 
views were also held between each coun- 
selor and one of the instructors. 
Criteria 

The criterion behavior for this 
tion consisted of the frequency a 
of student information-seeking 
which occurred outside the cou 
terview during a three-week per 
after the first counseling interview, Ap- 
proximately three weeks after the first coun- 
sling interview sich of the 192 subject 

d y a member of the eval- 
uation team. These interviewers were not 


investiga- 
nd variety 
behaviors 
nseling in- 
iod of time 
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the counselors involved in the study and 
did not know the type of treatment each 
subject received. During the interview each 
subject was asked a series of predeter- 
mined questions, some of which were de- 
signed to elicit self-reports of information- 
seeking behavior. Buffer questions were 
used to disguise the purpose of the inter- 
view and to vary the interview format. 
Each affirmative information-secking re- 
port was followed by other questions to 
find out precisely how much and what kind 
of information-seeking behavior was per- 
formed by each subject during the specitied 
three-week interval. The following are ex- 
amples of information-secking behavior 


covered by the interview questions: 
a. 


b. 


Writing to request a college pamphlet, cata- 
log or an occupational pamphlet. 
Reading bocks, magazine articles or other 
material about occupations or educational 
institutions, 
Talk.ng to parents, teachers or other relevant 
persons who have worked or are working 
in an occupation or school being considered, 
d. Visiting or making definite plans to visit 
schools or places of employment that are 
being considered. 
Seeing the regular high school counselor to 
gain information relevant to future plans, 
While subjects had no known reasen to falsify 
or exaggerate the extent of their recent informa- 
tion-secking behavior, it was considered essential 
to verify their self-reports. Previous evidence had 
demonstrated the validity of self-reports of in- 
formation-secking behavior (Krumboltz, 1963; 
Schroeder, 1964). The names of three subjects from 
each high school were selected at random for 
verification, Three names were then assigned to 
each of six research team members who then 
conducted follow-up procedures of each subject's 
self-report. The follow-up procedures included 
such things as interviewing parents, relatives 
teachers, students and employed persons to find. 
out whether the subject had discussed some educa- 
tional or vocational matter with them, checking 
with librarians to see whether or not a Particular 
book was checked out during the specified period 
of time and checking with the regular counselor 
in the school to see whether appointments had 
been scheduled by each subject. OF 85 informa- 
tion-seeking behaviors reported by these 18 sub- 
jects, 79 were verified and 6 were unconfirmable, 


None of the reported behaviors was invalidated, 
Thus, no evidence of falsification of self-reports 
was obtained, a finding consistent with that of 
the earlier study. 


For each subject two scores were derived 
from the interview Protocol, the frequency 
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and the 
behavior. 
number 
writ 


of information-seeking behavior 
variety of information-seeking i 
The frequency refers to the tota 
of information-seeking behaviors, of ne 
ing to four different colleges ior pen 
would give a frequency of tour. The py 3 
refers to the number of different fase iE 
such behaviors, e.g., writing D pont 
ferent catalogs and talking to tAr eal 
dents from Harvard would constitute S a 
two different varieties of information 
ing behavior, though the frequency 

be seven. 


Results , 

A 4X2x6X2 analysis of ver 
computed using treatments, sex O i: 
counselor-schcols and treatment as 
the independent variables. Separa ney 2 
ses were computed for the frod S ehaviot 
the variety of information-seeking Ta 
Both analyses are summarized m aha 
Three of the four main effects TC% poth 
least the .05 level of significance 
criterion variables. The four treat nih 
duced highly significant difference?" i 
were also significant differences k 
the sexes and among the six tment set 
schools. The main effect for trea ariab!e, 
ting was not significant for eithet effects” 
The interpretation of these we vale sib 
complicated by the presence oF $ ables * y 
nificant interactions, For both va! t and H 
interaction between the tretma on, 
of subject was significant. In addiU® i Jei 
other interaction effects reache „iterio™ 
the .05 level for the frequency pi 

The nature of the sex by prenti 
action and the main effects att" 
the four treatments and the er p 
be seen in Table 2. The original ee 
in this study stated that the mode 
ment treatment would be more 
than the reinforcement treatmen i 
the reinforcement treatment in ontrol io 
be more effective than the © athe uf 
cedures, No differences were che any 
between the control film discus®™ Op “gs 
and the inactive control BrouP ict tu 
average the results were as P ‘et % 
both the frequency and the = ge? 
ables. The model-reinforceme? 


ance Was 
f 
subject 
tting * 
ana 


“0° 
snts P! 
ner ere 


t 
ec pat 


ee 


n = 
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Table 1 


Analyses of Variance of Fre 


quency and Variety of External 


Information-Seeking Behavior 


Variety 7 
Source df MS F MS F 
A. Treatment 3 151.48 53.56*** 105.52 58.13*%+ 
B. Sex of Subject 1 13.55 4.79* 10.55 5.61* 
C. Counselor-School 5 15.47 E Y aiaia 5.13 2.72* 
D. Setting (Indiv. vs. 1 0.05 0.00 1.88 1.00 
Group) 
AB s 10.55 3.73* 5.09 2.70* 
AC 15 6.21 2.20* 2.99 1.59 
AD 3 4.88 1.73 2.14 1.14 
C 5 5.15 1.82 2.00 1.06 
BD i 1.51 03 2.75 1.47 
CD 5 TAT 2.64* 2.01 1.07 
ABC 15 3.03 1.07 1.01 0.54 
ABD 8 4.23 1.49 1.80 0.96 
ACD 15 3.96 1.40 2.07 1.10 
BCD 5 8.23 2.91% 3.41 1.81 
ABCD 15 8.57 1.26 2.31 1.23 
Within Cells 96 2.83 1.88 
‘otal 191 _ 
*p<.05. 
“erco. 
Table 2 
Mean Frequency and Variety of External Information-Seeking 
Behaviors by Treatment and Sex of Subject 
eo ” Frequency es isa n 
Treatment Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Model-Reinforcement 5.04 5.04 5.04 4.29 4.33 4.31 
Reinforcement 842 5.33 4.38 825 466 3.96 
Control Film Discussion 2.04 196 2.00 1.83 187 185 
Control 1.25 154 140 1.16 154 135 
Total 294 847 3.20 263 810 2987 
r 
hered most effective, followed by the re- ment and the reinforcement tre 


*cement treatment. The inactive control 
UP was least active. It will also be seen 


: 
both? the average the females engaged in 


Varia Steater frequency and a greater 
lety of information-seeking behavior 
an did the 


tifia. males. The reason for the sig- 
nt interaction appears to be attribut- 

mod P the differential effectiveness of the 
trea reinforcement and the reinforcement 
Doth ents for males and females. The hy- 
W ie zed differences between treatments 
Dificn tested separately for Statistical sig- 
the dine as reported in Table 3. For males 
rence between the model-reinforce- 


atments was 
del-reinforce- 
effective, For 
slight but in 
at predicted, 
unseling wag 
ment counsel- 
the females, 

the reinforce- 
ntrol film dis- 


highly significant with the mo 
ment treatment proving most 
females the differences were 
the opposite direction from th 
Thus model-reinfore 
more effective th 
ing for the males but not for 

The differences between 


ment treatment and the co 
cussion grou 


both sexes 


ement co 
an reinforce 
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han did the inactive control pro- 
at et on none of the differences reached 
the .05 level using a two-tail ¢ test. 

The nature of the interaction between 
treatment and counselor-schools can be 
seen in Table 4. In four of the six schools 
the direction of the differences was exactly 
as predicted, but with counselor-schools 
E and F the reinforcement treatment pro- 
duced slightly higher frequencies of in- 
formation-seeking behavior than did the 
model-reinforcement treatment. Table 4 


and Carl E. Thoresen 


also permits inspection of the means oo 
sociated with each of the six counsel: 
schools. The differences between = 
means proved to be significant, as EPa is 
in Table 1, but the exact cause for 
difference cannot be isolated since aa 
jects were not assigned at random to 
six counselor-schools. ak 
The nature of the remaining two sign i 
cant interaction effects can be seen in T 
5. With four of the six counselor-schoo s = 
group setting produced slightly big 


Table 3 


t-Values for Hypothesized Difference 
and Variety of Exte 


rnal Information-Secking Behavior 


es between Treatments on Frequency 


Frequency Variety m 
SS ota 
Treatment Comparisons Males Females Total Males penai 
Model-Reinforcement vs, 3,35°** -0.57 1.94* 2.63** -0.84 k 
Reinforcement pate” 
Reinforcement ys. Control 2,84: 6.94### 6.92%** 3.594 7.06*** me 
Film Discussion 
Control Film Discussion 1.79 
vs. Inactive Control 1.63 0.86 1.74 1.70 ai 
*p<.05. 
"<01, 
###p<.00]. 
Table 4 
Mean Frequency of External Information-Secking Behavior by 
Treatment and Counselor-Schools asg 
Counselor- a ~~a m 
School Reinforcement Reinforcement Film Control _Tote! 
2, 
A 5.12 3.12 2.00 0.63 A 
B 4.38 4.38 3.38 2.00 69 
c 425 3.62 1.50 1.37 AA 
D 7.62 5.12 2.95 2.12 Fa 
E 5.50 6.12 1.25 1.25 A 
. F 3.37 3.87 1.62 1.00 a 
otal 5.04 4.38 2.00 1.40 32 
Table 5 
Mean Frequency of External Information-Seeking Behavior by 
= EE E Subject, Counselor-School and Setting —— 
Individ al Setting abies Sa i 
Counselor- —Ovitual Setting Group Setting, 
S al 
chool Male Female Total Male Female TOt 
a 2.62 2.25 2.44 1.75 425 3.00 
c Sa 825 50 263 450 35) 
e 2.95 3.12 2.68 2.50 2.88 ae 
: 350 888 369 575 400 48 
R 3.25 5.50 4.37 2.95 3.12 ae 
Total me 288 2.63 2.13 2.00 an 
oel swa a4 3.22 BeA rer 3.14 


EE eee 


————————— 
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mean frequencies than did the individual 
Setting. However, with counselor-schools E 
and F the individual setting produced 
higher frequencies of information-seeking 
ehavior than the group setting. On the 
Average there was no significant difference 
etween individual and group settings, but 
Within certain of the counselor-schools dif- 
igen between these two settings were 
iio, enough to produce the significant 
‘eraction effect, 
Pe significant second order interaction 
snd ng sex of subject, counselor-school 
Setting can also be observed in Table 
in ae relative effectiveness of group and 
sa: a a counseling appears to depend 
een y on factors associated with the dif- 
ke counselors and schools but also upon 
Sex of the subjects involved. 
PP interaction between treatment and 
of g A not reach conventional levels 
i nE Pine However, since the distine- 
x tes ween individual and group settings 
info meaning for subjects in the model- 
cement and reinforcement treat- 
or th a separate breakdown and analysis 
trate two treatments by setting is sum- 
that for in Table 6. The results indicate 
; males model-reinforcement counsel- 
TAi more effective in group settings 
pe was in individual settings. Reinforce- 
oře e aelig with males, however, was 
it ar €ctive in an individual setting than 
Settin z a group setting. For females, the 
iden Bs and treatments produced virtually 
ical frequencies and varieties of in- 
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formation-seeking behavior. A complete re- 
port of all means and standard deviations 
for all combinations of independent vari- 
ables is available elsewhere (Thoresen, 
1964). 

Discussion 


On the basis of these results the follow- 
ing conclusions seem warranted: 


1, When model-reinforcement counseling and re- 
inforcement counseling were specifically de- 
signed to increase the occupational and educa- 
tional information-seeking behavior of stu- 
dents, each counseling technique produced 
more specific information-secking behavior 
than that performed by equivalent control 
groups. 


The model-reinforcement treatment was more 
effective for the male students than was re- 
inforcement counseling, but a similar differ- 
ence for females was not found. 

3. Although individual and group counseling set- 
tings were equally effective on the average, 
male subjects receiving model-reinforcement 
counseling were stimulated more by the group 
than the individual setting. Reinforcement 
counseling for males was more effective in 
the individual than in the group setting, 

4. The significant main and interaction effects 

for counsclor-schools indicate that different 

counselors and/or school settings have differ- 
ential effects with males and females in group 
and individual counseling. 


to 


One reason why model-reinforcement 
counseling was more effective for males 
might be that the model student was a 
high school male who discussed the field 
of law, college athletics and ROTC. Such 
concerns had little direct interest for most 
females. The model-reinforcement counsel- 


Table 6 


Significance of the Differences between Mean Frequencies and Varieties of Externa] 


Information-Seeking Behavior in Individual and Group Settings 


Sex of Setting 

Subject Criterion _ Treatment Indiv. Group t 
M Teg: M-R 4.33 5.75 2.07% 
M Bred: R 4.08 2.75 1.94 
M Var. M-R 4.08 4.50 75 
M Var. R 3.83 2.66 2.09* 
P Freq M-R 5.00 5.08 12 
F Freq. R 5.33 5.33 00 
F Var M-R 4.41 4.25 29 
F Var, R 4.67 4.67 ‘00 


*p<.05 (two-tail test). 
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i cedure might have been more ef- 
aie than eee counseling for 
the females if a female model had been 
used. A study is currently underway to in- 
vestigate this possibility. In addition, five 
of the six counselors were females. The 
addition of a male model might have lent 


more authority to the female counselors in 
the eyes of the male subjects. 


In the group settings there were two 
males and two females. The combination 
of the tape-recorded male model plus an- 
other male counselee might have made the 
group setting seem particularly relevant to 
the males. This might explain the superior- 
ity of group model reinforcement for males. 
In the reinforcement counseling treatment, 
however, most of the males were counseled 
by a female, a situation which might have 
been easily tolerable in an individual set- 
ting but which might have proved more 
embarrassing in a group situation with only 
one other male and two females, Such 
after-the-fact speculating can only be veri- 
fied by future experimentation. 

The fact that individual and group coun- 
seling were not equally effective with each 
of the counselor-schools cannot be fully ex- 
plained. It seems quite likely that some 
of the counselors were more effective in 
group settings than others, but jt could 
also be that some schools had provided 
more group work experience for their stu- 
denis than other schools. Most of the special 
counselors felt more threatened by the 
group counseling than the individual coun- 
seling, and some of them undoubtedly re- 
sponded to this stress more effectively than 
others. However, the specific factors which 

caused group counseling to be more or less 
effective in some situations than in others 
need further exploration. 

Many questions remain unanswered, 
What effect would different kinds of 
models have on the information-seeking 
behavior of various types of students? Are 
certain kinds of verbal reinforcers more ef- 
fective when used by certain counselors 
than by others? Would a greater or lesser 
number of counseling interviews have pro- 
duced greater differences? Would a live 
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model or a model presented by means e 
both audio and video media have bee 
more or less effective? How does the a 
of the counselor's reinforcement affect be 
amount of information-secking „behai 
produced? Would techniques sm ing 
these be equally effective in prey by 
other kinds of behavior change desire 
counselees? - 
This study has demonstrated that oat 
selors can design specific procedures ge 
will result in measurable behavior bean 
on the part of students. In this Par aviar 
study it was information-seeking ba seling 
that provided the criteria, but couns 


‘ely por 
itself involves much more than merely F In 


dents need help in formulating reason 
alternatives, discovering the likelihoo' ativer 
they will be successful in each atemorir 
finding relevant information abog orin 
each alternative would lead, co si 
the relative values associated yi ator 
outcome and weighing all these “isione 
carefully in arriving at a tentative dec ing 
Carefully designed procedures for ber o! 
students accomplish each of these tYP™ ut 
behavior have not yet been devises ho 
future experimentation may clarify al 
techniques that will prove most bena ai : 

Similarly, a behavioral approach tO with 
seling may prove equally effective rob” 
“personal” and “emotional” types ° js 00? 
lems. The difficulty for the counselor whic? 
of penetrating the abstract labe ae e, 
customarily characterize maladaptv o i0 
havior to specify the particular cha “ake 
behavior that the client wishes t° pavio® 
(Krumboltz, 1964). Once the ee 
nas been defined, a strategy ca” at such 
veloped to increase the likelihood tha yosk 
a behavior will occur in the futur 
in these directions is just beginning: 
Received February 27, 1964. 
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Comment on Two Articles 


mahat 1s variously labeled as “reinforce- 
=} n + ” * 

When and “behavioral” counseling and 
sha 


nicely ith 


r . 

rb tis an important application of knowl- 

ing about a special kind of “social learn- 
y 


will to relatively complex social situations 
1 (after the late Egon Brunswik) “high 
i a conmental probability.” A technique for 
gasing the occurrence of experimenter- 
‘ted kinds of verbal behavior on the part 
ous) Subject in a laboratory setting, previ- 
Or y applied with demonstrated success— 
example, to classroom teaching and psy- 
for ‘erapeutic situations, is now exhibited 
seh Potential use by college and secondary 
tended counselors. The technique is in- 
verbs to elicit from students more frequent 
thin i behavior of a sort that the counselor 
Oat is desirable in their educational and 
evit ional planning. And—subject to in- 
Y necessary qualification—the tech- 
Seems to work! 
eee Ne of the qualifications I have refer- 
© center on conditions under which 


a 


‘que 


“reinforcement” effects are likely to occur; 
and some, on the logic of the “reinforce- 
ment” process itself. In the words of Krum- 
boltz and Thoresen, “. . | a stimulus cannot 
be termed reinforcing until observation es- 
tablishes that it strengthens the fre 
of the preceding operant” (italics not in 
original). Let me start by calling attention 
to two instances of apparent illogic in this 
statement. (a) It is not observation but a 
process of inference based on observation 
that allows an observer to impute the ex- 
istence of relationship between occurrences 
that he labels as “stimulus” and “operant” 
events. Again, to say that the operant is 
strengthened thereby is, at best, beggin 
the question, (b) One may wonder, in iny, 
# ak A th — of logical or empirical 
g I > quency of a preceding 
— iS strengthened by its association 
pe A ge bas of stimulus event. 
that the foregoin € sete den aden ine 
fines are g 1u ation adequately de- 
à cinforcing state-of-affairs; there is a 
arger sense in which the concept itself may 


quency 
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be questioned. We have here a “stimulus” 
event (e.g. the counselor says, “good,” fol- 
lowing the statement of a desired operant 
by his client) that is followed by the in- 
creasingly frequent recurrence of a desired 
class of operant—a desired consequence of 
presenting the antecedent stimulus event. 
The latter antecedent is now interpreted to 
be a “reinforcer” of its assumed consequent. 
In this case there is a potentially fallacious 
logic in inferring the truth of an antecedent 
state-of-affairs (i.e. a “stimulus” event as 
“reinforcer”) by virtue of having affirmed 
its consequent (i.e., the subsequently more 
frequent occurrence of a desired operant), 
As Cohen and Nagel (An introduction to 
logic and scientific method. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, & World, 1934) have pointed 
out, this fallacy “is sometimes committed 
by eminent men of science who fail to dis- 
tinguish between necessary and probable 
inferences, or who disregard the distinction 
between demonstrating a proposition and 
verifying it” (p. 98). If the authors of these 
two articles seem unwittingly to have com- 
mitted such a fallacy, they appear to be in 
good company with a host of reputable col- 
leagues (e.g., from the late Clark Hull to 
the still very active B. F. Skinner and 
groups of their eager and capable intellect- 
ual descendants). 

On the empirical side of all this one is 
impressed by the kind and amount of data 
collected, the neatness of experimental de- 
sign, the relative sophistication of statistical 
analysis, and the enviably clear-cut results, 
Yet when one examines results in these two 
studies, one wonders why the authors were 
not able to integrate more of the un- 
expected consequences in their research 
with available evidence on conditions under 
which “reinforcement” effects are likely to 
occur. While Krumboltz and Thoresen note 
that the male model student might explain 
the greater effect on boys than girls, it 
appears that a much more obvious “model” 
is offered in the first study by one of the 
two counselors! Despite Ryan and Krum- 
boltz’s apparent failure to treat their “de- 
liberation” and “decision” data (for which 
an alternative type of variance analysis may 
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have been more appropriate) as ipsative, 
it seems clear that Counselor 2 and not 
Counselor 1 is inducing the desired expet* 
mental effect (see Tables 1 and 4). pia 
fortunately, we have no way of one 
whether Counselor 2 is contributing | N] 
main effects shown in the Story Completior 
analyses (see Tables 7 and 8), but a Pa 
guess may be ventured that he is. On n 
strength of my own study of the Ryan Be 
Krumboltz data, I cannot agree that s 
liberation” response rates for the two gor 
varied because of “differences betwee? two 
deliberation groups assigned to the ore 
counselors.” Pd like to know a lot test 
about Counselor 2, especially, so as tO 
out some additional “shrewd” hunches- dy 
In the Krumboltz and Thoresen ee 
one wishes again that the authors a 
plored further some of the implicatio e, 
what was done and found. For Sari 
we are told that the “study . . . has aa 
unique features relevant to counse amp 
among which is number 8: “No at ss 
was made to disguise the response aria 
that was being reinforced.” Why the a a 
tion from normal reinforcement prec? - 
As in the first of the two articles, one W” a5 
ders about specific counselor ef rs 
“models.” And what of the peers thems 
as “models” in the group situations it) 
posing there had been all-boy oF ê; 
groups? At least the latter effects ae al 
have been discussed. We are give? pecial 
izing anecdotes that “Most of the SP 
counselors felt more threatened “sp 
group counseling . . .” and that pa ox 
factors” in this situation “need en int) 
ploration.” I shall not deal here Wit” pt 0 
questions raised by the authors; EA 
bemoan the apparent neglect p 
articles of important theoretical "jar 
tions and to note concerning the od 
graph about treating “personal’ ge 
tional” problems that Matarazzo 9? 7 
dura and others have treated som? |; pr? 
disturbed patients by “reinforceme? 


cedure, F 


pat 7 
But enough of this carping. My d ex? 


* an 
off to those persons who conceive 
cute research studies and who 8° 


Jen 
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mile of making plans, results, and interpre- 
tations available to juries of their peers. 
f one could wish for more careful plan- 
ning, more intensive analysis of data for 

€ unexpected result, and more thoroughly 
Teasoned interpretation of results, one must 

SO point to an entire knowledge industry 
aS a source of standards and as a basis of 
Comparison, As one of Norway’s eminent 
young social scientists remarked, “Ameri- 
cans are very well-trained, but they are 
hot very thoughtful.” How many of us are 
vere who can and do indulge in that de- 
lightful brand of soliloquy which David 
iedeman gives to us (e.g., see Tiedeman 
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& Mastroianni, “Scuttle the Division of 
Counseling Psychology? Nonsense!”)? Rela- 
tively speaking, I can say that the two 
studies reviewed here are good; that they 
offer much, potentially, in the way of inte- 
gration with an important subject-matter 
in the realm of experimental social psy- 
chology; and that they establish a level of 
technological competence that others who 
essay to ask and answer questions about 
psychological treatment would do well to 
emulate. To Krumboltz and his students, I 
say, “Bravo! Let’s have more!” 

Harold B. Pepinsky 

The Ohio State University 
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Psychotherapeutic Improvement as a Function 


of Communication and Adoption 


of Therapist’s Values! 


A. W. Landfield and M. M. Nawas 


University of Missouri 


Two aspects of psychotherapy expressed in the following two D ile 
were investigated in 36 college student clients and their six prychuthernpirt i 
(1) A minimal degree of communication between client and therapist, within 


the client's language di 
therapy. (2) Improveme: 


therapeutic settings and approaches. 


mensions, is essential for improvement in psycho- 


nt in psychotherapy is accompanied by a shift in 
the present-self of the client toward the id 


within the framework of the client’s lan 
were confirmed. The results were rel 
apparent inconsistencies tentatively expl: 


guage dimensions. Both hypoth ao 
ated to previous studies and as 
ained in terms of different psycho- 


— 


The personal characteristics of the thera- 
pist, his values, ideals and attitudes, and 
how these affect the process of psychother- 
apy, are increasingly coming under close 
research scrutiny. That this aspect of the 
therapeutic process is still relatively un- 
charted and in a fluid state is attested to 
by the paucity of studies in this area and 
by the inconsistencies of the results of the 
few contributions made so far, 


In his presentation of a formalized sketch 
for a theory of interpretation in psycho- 
therapy, Levy (1963) postulates that “the 
effect of interpretation is predictable to the 
extent that therapist and patient possess a 
common core of language meaning and 
usage,” which can be interpreted to imply 
that success is linearly related to the degree 
with which patient and therapist “share the 
same frame of reference.” Carson and Heine 
(1962) found not a linear but a curvilinear 
relationship between the similarities of 
client-therapist MMPI responses and treat- 


1This project was supported in part by NIMH 
Grant M-4058 and by a grant from the Greater 
Kansas City Mental Health Foundation, 
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ewr 
ment outcome, Rosenthal (1955) tae cho 
dence to indicate that success in sion y 
therapy hinges upon the internalize eas 
the client of the therapist's values v on 
Farson (1961) found this to be sted, 169% 
in the cases of the Jess well-adjus? it on 3 
competent therapists. Approaching jin th? 
more molar level, and working Tis Jien" 
personal language framework p 
themselves, through the use N 
Construct Repertory Test (RCRT): 4 in A 
and Landfield (1963) found a a sig 
Ss which, although not reachin indin? 
cance, runs counter to Rosenthal 7 to? 
ic., most improved clients tent owni 
crease in their preference for theif "yj 


\ 
eal of the therapist as described 


ear. ort 
struct dimensions, whereas the the 
Proved tended to internalize os. y's 
Pists’ persona) construct dimensi gelly, 


S 

Psychology of Personal Construct ion yd 
which stresses that the CO Hip ai 
Process in a therapeutic relation® ea! te 
focus on the client’s own perso? ion, “oo 
System, and in Levy’s aa al 
earlier, concerning commonality 

nN 
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ys postulate, as well as to 
; mphasis on clients’ meaning, and 
S stated in the form of this hypothesis; A 
minimal degree of communication between 
client and therapist, within the client’s lan- 
Suage dimensions, is essential for improve- 
Ment in psychotherapy. “Minimal degree of 
Communication” is defined as the therapist's 
rsteement with his client that at least one 
anguage dimension or personal construct 
f the client is highly important or highly 
unimportant as a means for understanding 
People, 
The second part of the study, building 
n those of Farson (1961), Nawas and 
andfield (1963) and Rosenthal (1955) 
sy in the area of improvement asa func- 
hae, of the adoption by the client of his 
thee specific ideals, It was hypothe- 
Come, ‘at improvement in therapy is ac- 
, } nied by a shift in the present-self of 
© client towards the ideal of the therapist 
described within ihe language dimen- 


Si 
ONS of the client, rather than those of the 
terapist, 


0 


Procedure 


rs Were thirty-six clients of both sexes 
Sour) ren a week at the University of Mis- 
thera Tental Hygiene Clinic and six psycho- 
Rights who saw them for an average of 
k Mmterviews, Only self-referrals and 
Rive considered to be emergencies or 
Werg >. suicidal, homocidal or psychotic 
assig, Signed to the study. Clients were 
h Shed to therapists on a rotational basis 
OF ¢ N intake interviewer who was not one 
With S therapists, The six psychologists, all 
full; ne equivalent of at least one year, 
Sou] Me experience as psychotherapists, 


Moy), Pe described as espousing a develop- 
tal, learning approach with a de-em- 


livi SIs on illness. All agree that problems of 
“Olver within oneself or with others are re- 
‘ng S in the context of new perspectives 

ternatives, particularly related to the 
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present and anticipated future. None of the 
therapists belonged to any specific “school 
of psychotherapy”; their specific approaches 
differed with different clients, 

Both clients and therapists took a modi- 
fied form of Kelly’s (1955) Role Construct 
Repertory Test (RCRT) soon after the first 
therapy session. In Kelly’s technique the 
S describes a number of significant others, 
including acquaintances, e.g. mother, sib- 
ling. successful person, unhappy person, 
The S is asked to consider different sets of 
three acquaintances. He considers a par- 
ticular triad by answering the following 
questions: “Which two persons are alike in 
some one way which distinguishes them 
from the third person? How are the two 
persons alike? How is the third person dif- 
ferent?” In other words, the primary data 
of the RCRT protocol consist of sets of 
contrasting descriptions of acquaintances in 
the personal language of the S. Our tech- 
nique varies from Kelly’s in that the § is 
presented with pairs of his acquaintances 
rather than triads. He may describe the 
acquaintances as different, or as similar; 
and if he sees them as similar, he may 
choose an acquaintance to represent the 
difference. Our experience with Kelly’s 
triad approach has led us to believe that 
some data may be lost when the S must 
come up with a similarity in order to de- 
scribe the difference, 

As reported, earlier (1963) 
mensions of each therapist 
were placed on 3x5 cards, shuffled to- 
gether and given individually to client and 
therapist, asking them to rank order the di- 
mensions from most important in under- 
standing people to least important. The top 
five and bottom five choices by client and 
therapist were defined as most- and least- 
important respectively for the purpose of 
this study. Client-therapist agreement or 
disagreement as to importance or lack of 
™oportance was measured in relationship to 
the five dimensions ranked at the top ; 

" a P and 
the five ranked at the bottom by each pair— 
a i e and his client. Additionally 

ië cons : UN 
therapist paie were mond cy CC lient 

ë mixed and placed on a 


construct di- 
and his client 
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rating sheet comprised of thirteen-point 
scales. Once a month from initial testing, 
client and therapist rank ordered the mixed 
client-therapist construct dimensions and 
were then asked to do the following self 
sorts on the rating sheets: (a) rate yourself 
as you see yourself now in the present; (b) 
rate your ideal; and (c) rate the other 
person as you see him now—client rating his 
therapist and therapist rating his client. 
On the assumption that the therapists 
would be fairly stable in rating their ideal 
during the period of data collection, they 
completed only one ideal rating sheet. For 
purposes of this study, only initial and 
terminal rankings and ratings will be con- 
sidered. Finally, working from short (10 to 
30 minutes) pre- and post-therapy type- 
scripts, three highly experienced external 
judges classified the 36 clients into two 
equal groups, those improving most and 
those improving least. The details of the in- 
take and terminal interview procedures as 
well as the judging operations were re- 
ported in an earlier study (1962). 


An earlier and separate study by Nawas 
and Landfield (1963) related to the present 
one, employed 20 of the 36 Ss used here. 
Only 20 Ss, seen for a longer period, were 
used in the previous study because it was 
assumed, within Kelly’s framework, that 
only Ss seen for a longer period would show 
chang2s in choice of dimensions (a more 
basic change), whereas, Ss seen for a short- 
er period might show changes of rating 
within the same dimensions (a more likely 
and easily obtained change), 


Predictions, Scoring and Analysis 


Hypothesis 1: On the basis 
hypothesis the following two predictions 
were made: (la) Of the ten most and least 
important construct dimensions in under- 
standing people chosen by a client and 
those chosen by his therapist, in the initial 
testing, there will be significantly more 
client-therapist agreements on at least one? 


of the first 


Since our criterion of 
mous, the ad 
dichotomy of 


f improvement was dichoto- 
hoc decision was made to use the 
zero versus one or more agreements 
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of the client’s construct dimensions among 
the 18 most improved clients than ae 
the 18 least improved. (1b) When t ct 
therapist's, rather than the client s ge 
dimensions are used as the basis for ¢ Sha 
mining client-therapist agreement a ae 
least or most important construct poet 
sions for understanding people, such ee 
ment, or lack of it, will be found unreta 

to improvement-unimprovement. 


i jons 

Scoring: The five construct dinen 
chosen by a client as most importan rtan 
the five chosen by him as least mapo a 
in understanding people were compt 
with those chosen by his therapish Sn 
frequency of client construct eee E 
which his therapist happened to ha him 
lected as least or more important a The 
in understanding people was countet m 0 
tabulations were then cast in the for e 
a 2X2 table to test prediction la. 
four cells stood for the following: | 
improved and at least one agreeme? 0 
client’s construct dimension; mostmi 4 at 
and no agreement; least-improved a 
least one agreement; least-improved ip, the 
agreement. For testing prediction ted 
following frequencies were ta nats nt 
most-improved and at least one agre most 
on a therapist's construct dimension; rov 
improved and no agreement; Jeast-imP gyed 
and at least one agreement; least-imP 
and no agreement? 


con 
Hypothesis 2: On the basis of the * ade! 
hypothesis two predictions were j 
(2a) The direction of the change clien? 
Present-self of the most-improve o 
rom the beginning to termination g ide 
apy, will be significantly towar he ior 
of the therapist as described in "he RNS 
language dimensions. (2b) When ce! Oe 
Pist’s, rather than the client’s lang eter 
mensions are used as the basis f0" os 
ining the direction of change in the ping 
Self of the client from the bes” 


an 


most 
a 


ŽAL data 


e P 
Š in the present study Ne 
= “2 tables and chi squares, with y Wer OW 
puted. Yates’ correction for continuity pelo" 
Yelsnever theoretical frequencies £ 
(Snedecor, 1938). 


termination of therapy, the direction toward 
or away from the therapist’s ideal will be 
unrelated to improvement-unimprovement. 
Scoring: Three scores are compared: 
client's initial present-self (P1), client's 
terminal present-self (P2) and the thera- 
Pist's ideal-self (1). We started with I and 
Scored every construct dimension anywhere 
tį ‘Yom zero to thirteen depending on where 
Ne therapist rated his ideal on each di- 

| ™ension. The next step was to determine, 
through comparing P1 and P2, whether the 
change was in the direction of I or away 
om it. Our interest was in the direction 
of the change and not in the degree of 
change. The following example will illus- 
trate the scoring method. Suppose in one 
Protocol, a therapist rated his ideal as 12 
on the dimension of “warm-distant.” Sup- 
Pose also that the client rated himself as 3 
on Pl and as 8 on P2 on the same dimen- 
sion, The change, from 3 to 8, shows a 
Movement toward I. Suppose, instead, that 
le client's P1 on “warm-distant” was 8 and 
W€ rated P2 at 3. Since the therapist's ideal 
Se rated at 12, the change from P1 to P2, 
eee case indicates a movement away 
Wiis I. Whenever the therapist’s I rating 
ə CAidistant between the client’s P1 and 
the mremen was not scored. Bypassing 
cored o Pits I rating sometimes was 
Se as movement away. For example, if 
is € ient rated his P1 as 2 and P2 as 7, and 
w therapist rated his I as 4, movement 

ay was scored, 


je When scoring was completed, each sub- 
acct Was placed in either the category of 
ving away” or “moving toward” I, de- 
nding on which category the majority 
Cell construct dimensions fell. The four 
sed the 2 x 2 table, which pertain to 
and lection 2a were these: most-improved 
~~ Change toward I on client’s construct 
ayn hsions; most-improved and change 

ay from I; least-improved and change 
ea I; least-improved and change away 
i ™ I. For testing prediction 2b, frequen- 
;°S of the following were counted: most- 
oe and change toward I on thera- 
a a Construct dimensions; most-improved 

© change away from I; least-improved 


EEO 


De 


— Oe ele 
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and change toward I; least-improved and 
change away from I. 

Dissonance: Client-therapist dissonance 
was analyzed, although no predictions were 
made. A dissonance, as opposed to agree- 
ment on ranked dimensions, occurred when- 
ever the client top ranked (top 5) a client 
dimension which the therapist bottom 
ranked (bottom 5), or whenever the client 
bottom ranked a client dimension which 
the therapist top ranked. 


Results* 

Prediction la: 13 most improved clients 
agreed with their therapists that one or 
more of their own dimensions (client’s) 
are most or least important in understand- 
ing people. 5 most improved found no point 
of agreement either on top- or bottom- 
ranked dimensions. 7 least improved found 
at least one of their dimensions on which 
they and their therapists agreed. 11 least 
improved found no point of agreement. 
These results support the prediction, 
x = 4.0, p<.05. 

Prediction 1b: 8 most improved agreed 
with their therapists at least once on thera- 
pist dimensions. 10 most improved did not 
agree. 6 least improved agreed at least once. 
12 least improved did not agree. These data 
do not support the prediction, x? = 0.46, 
p<.50. 

Prediction 2a: 14.5 most improved 
changed toward the therapist ideal on client 
dimensions. 3.5 most improved changed 
away. 5 least improved moved toward the 
therapist ideal and 13 least improved 
moved away. These data support the pre- 
diction, x? = 10.3, p<.0l. 

Prediction 2b: On therapist dimensions, 
12.5 most improved moved toward the 
therapist ideal. 5.5 most improved moved 
away. 11 least improved moved toward the 
therapist. 7 least improved moved away. 


_ ‘Although not critical to the hypotheses under 
investigation, the relationship between level of 
adjustment at the intake interview, and later im- 
provement, was not significant, x? = 1.32 p<.30. 
"In 5 cases on client dimensions and 1 case on 
therapist dimensions, the number of movements 
toward and away were equal. In such instances 
one half case was placed in the hypothesis hold 
cell and the other half case in the not hold cell 
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These data do not support the prediction, 
x = 30, p<.80. 

Dissonance: Presence of one or more 
disagreements or dissonances was unrelated 
to improvement-unimprovement, either in 
relationship to client or therapist dimen- 
sions. On client dimensions, 12 most im- 
proved showed dissonance. 6 mos! im- 
proved showed no dissonance. 13 least im- 
proved showed dissonance. 5 least improved 
showed no dissonance. x? = .14, p<.90. 

On therapist’s dimensions, 7 most 
proved showed dissonance. 11 most 
proved showed no dissonance. 7 least 
proved showed dissonance. 11 least 
proved showed no dissonance. y? = 


im- 
im- 
im- 
im- 


The results of this study, understood 
within the theoretical position outlined, in- 
dicates that to be effective, the therapist 
must share with his client a minimal com- 
monality of perspective in perceiving signi- 
ficant others. This prerequisite of some de- 
gree of convergence of the client-therapist 
frames of reference must, however, be with- 
in the client's own language dimensions 
rather than within the therapist’s language 
framework. The results also suggest that 
dissonance between client and therapist is 
not as critical an issue as the therapist’s 
sharing of common ground within the 
client’s world of understanding. Whether 
a great deal of dissonance would inter- 
fere with effective communication, as 
Levy’s formulations (1963) suggest, and 
a great deal of consonance would lead to 
an impasse and ineffective results as Car- 
son and Heine’s study (1962) implies, are 
important empirical questions which we 
could not pursue because of the limitations 


of the instrument and method we used in 
this study, 


The findings of this research, together 
with one previously reported (1963), in- 
dicate that Rosenthal’s conclusion (1955) 
that improved clients internalize the speci- 
fic values of their therapists can be ac- 
cepted, but with reservations. It scems as 
if the improved clients may be influenced 
positively by the therapist’s ideals at the 
same time some of them are shaking them- 
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selves free from dependence on the thera- 
pist’s language framework. This paradox 
occurs where internalization of the thera- 
pists ideals can be accomplished within 
the clients own personal frame of refer- 
ence and language system. 

It may well be that our data support 
hypotheses that have more general applica 
tion to various therapeutic settings and ap. 
proaches; then again, our findings may 2 
iate primarily to the therapeutic point a 
view and therapeutic setting bricfly gn 
lined in the introduction, and possibly hd 
psychologists who are enamored we 
Psychology of Personal Construct agen 
Taking the position that our data o HA 
to our own particular theoretical ad 
work, one can speculate about the corre gai 
of other approaches. For example, 50n 
psychotherapists spend endless hours w E 
their clients, trying to teach them 4 co! 2 
plete new set of language dimensions ja A 
in which to understand themselves, y 
and the therapist. This type of theral ad 
needs a client who is highly dependent ar 4 
externally oriented. Research within en 
a context of psychotherapy would li “ist 
show that client change toward therap 
ideals takes place more within the thera, 
dimensions than within client dimensio! 


ace 
that 
fin 
er 
it hard to know the therapist as u 
living human being with values, 
and idiosyncracies. This type of tl 
is so focused upon understanding =a 
that he may fail to appreciate fully the e 
portance of a reciprocal relationship vol- 
tween client and therapist. Clients who ni 
untarily continue with such therapists tuf- 
be highly independent, or at least 
ficiently self-centered not to need the t 
pist, his language or his specific idea’ 
therapist serves primarily as a mediu ose 
catharsis. One would predict that > ppe 
clients would neither move towar“ es- 
therapist’s language dimensions not eal 
sarily toward the therapist’s specific 1€ ap” 
Possibly, Rosenthal’s conclusion may set- 
ply only to certain types of psychiatrie 


peri 
the 
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tings. The relevance of the therapist's ap- 
Proach and the “school” with which he 
identifies cannot be too strongly em- 
Phasized, Many psychologists, including the 
Present authors, believe that what Levy 
(1963 ) calls “status differential” is sharpest 
M Psychiatrie settings, and that psycho- 
inalytically-oriented psychotherapy tends 
foster dependency on the therapist—at 
eg in the first part of the course of ther- 
yy Which could extend to one or more 
Aa In Rosenthal’s study, where psy- 
eee residents were used, we might as- 
ee that not unlike most psychiatrists, 
the r orientation is psychoanalytic. If this is 
und Case, Rosenthal’s findings become 
erstandable. It is relevant to point out 

‘os in Farson’s study (1961), where the 
dine s were client-centered, only the 
Petent cf the less well-adjusted, less com- 
Ie therapists tended to adopt the speci- 
in Jttitudes of their therapists. The setting 
been the data of this study were col- 
Psych Is directed and entirely manned by 
type Ologists who do not focus on any one 
emphot explanation, yet do place greater 
ire Sis on the present and anticipated 
fucty and are more or less active and 

"ng as the need arises. 

Suppo, Present and previous study (1963) 
(1955)° the theoretical position of Kelly 
> Who emphasizes the importance of 
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studying personal dimensions of meaning, 
and further point out the importance of 
differentiating between frames of reference 
and specific attitudes, client language and 
therapist language and the importance of 
considering therapeutic hypotheses in re- 
lationship to the therapeutic theories and 
settings from which they are generated. 


Received December 17, 1963. 
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Innovations in Counseling! 


Thomas Magoon 
University of Maryland 


The press of increasing 


visual media for transmission of 


demands for counseling services and the insuffi- 
cient pool of professional manpower give counseling 
gists strong incentives to consider critically our present practices in 
of these problems. This paper considers only one 
evaluation and treatment practices, namely the use of 
information. 


and clinical psycholo- 
light 
area of innovation in 
audio and audio- 
Concrete examples of 


rationale, mechanisms and illustrative content are provided. While the 


effects of such usage remain an empirical question, 
finite amounts of professional man hours to reach 


the potential exists for 
far larger numbers of 


individuals than those now seeking traditional counseling or clinical services. 


a 


Innovations in any field are symptomatic 
of a dynamic self criticism and search for 
improvement through change. The greatest 
deterrent to innovation is an inertia, a com- 
fortable acceptance of yesterday’s habit 
patterns for tomorrow’s work. But the con- 
texts in which counseling occur are also 
dynamic and changing and these changes 
are a mounting counterforce to acceptance 
of the status quo. 

The forces which I feel will stimulate 
some different and novel developments are 
many. Let us consider three. First, limited 
professional manpower. Since World War 
II, the number of psychologists have quad- 
rupled, with current APA membership ex- 
ceeding 19,000. However, according to 
Mental Health Manpower Trends, Mono- 
graph No. 3 of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health, only % of 
American psychologists are engaged in 
counseling or clinical services. The Joint 
Commission has recommended the estab- 
lishment of comprehensive community men- 
tal health centers on the basis of one center 
per 50,000 population. Consider the staffing 
demands in only the traditional fields of 

psychology, psychiatry and social work. 
Albee (1963) has indicated that to provide 


a yn pih a paper presented at the American 
ollege Personnel Association meetings, Boston, 
April, 1963. , 
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these staff alone would require % of the 
total membership of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, % of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and % of the Nationa 
Association of Social Workers! In a recent 
survey (Magoon, 1960) of college and up 
versity counseling centers, the ratio of em 
ployed counseling and clinical psycho o- 
gists to the enrolled student bodies ave™ 
aged 1:2300. 

In the 1962-1963 Data Bank Survey 
(Magoon and Giblette, 1963) of essentia” 
ly the same institutions, this aspect of the 
manpower and service problem is clarifice 
What proportion of the student body ye 
engaged in counseling contacts during tha 
year? The median percentage acros y 
reporting counseling centers was 13%. 
appears unlikely that counseling C® 
can do much more through tradition? 
means of communication and treatment. 


At the public school level, during 1961; 
1962 there were 36,400 secondary scho? 
counselors, of whom less than 16,000 serve. 
as counselors on a full time basis. Thes? 
numbers suggest a counsclor-student ratio 
in the vicinity of 1:1300. The estimate 
number of counselors needed to redut 
the ratio to workable proportions of go 
1:400 seems hardly within our grasp, 
short, the available counselor-clinician me 
hours are overwhelmed by the potential 
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not the actual demand for professional serv- 
lees. There are not enough trained per- 
Sonnel with enough time. 

Second, the school counselor and school 
Psychologists in our culture’s schools seem 
to be increasingly invested with capacities 
Which allow such influential writers as 
“onant and others to refer to them massive 
oli of diagnosis, guidance and rehabil- 
“ie of students, parents and staff. At 
it is point in time (and I am suggesting 
emplena traditional treatment methods 
iS by traditionally trained school 
With . ors and psychologists confronted 
S a crushing load of potential clients 

: ot measure up to these growing ex- 
Pectations of the potency of our roles. 

PA ssi there are an increasing number of 
Viton. concerned with the educational en- 
ican ‘ments and subcultures in which Amer- 
(196); 10lescents live. Recently, Coleman 
Societ in his analysis of the adolescent 
ing n Yy concluded that the adolescent is liv- 
“aş i and more ina culture of his own 
wee deulture not easily grasped or coped 
the eu gardless of the good intentions of 
adoles seling staff. As this gap between 
and con and adult subculture increases— 
-© Soleman maintains that it is increasing 
the does the complexity of the task facing 
sep, COUnselor-clinician as an adult repre- 
tive in the eyes of the adolescent. 


Deer ving identified these cheerful pros- 
Whict, what are the kinds of developments 
Ne à they may stimulate? There are many. 

the o these developments has to do with 
ipepe of other media in counseling. An 
tional > for such use comes from the Na- 
dug. Defense Education Act which in- 
for °S One title devoted to research grants 
Catig, “estigating uses of new media in edu- 
Iggy" A further impetus comes from the 
Sorçq ational invitational conference spon- 
tce by the American Personnel and Guid- 
funds Ssociation, and financed by NDEA 
the ex he purpose of this conference was 
aotthsel oration of new uses of media in 
te ®bting S and education. In the area of 
nni 8 various audio visual media and 
“lors dues lie vast potentialities for coun- 
counseling and clinical psycholo- 
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gists. I came away from this conference with 
a distinct impression. It was this—with re- 
gard to our communication efforts to date, 
we have settled for so little. By communica- 
tion, I am referring to (a) written docu- 
ments such as occupational-educational in- 
formation, and (b) the counselor's or clini- 
cian’s verbal behavior in interviews or con- 
sultations with clients or parents. Let us 
consider each in turn. 

As to occupational or educational in- 
formation, I have the impression that a 
Martian visiting with a counselor would 
likely regard our occupational materials 
as classified information. He would reach 
this conclusion from observing the rituals 
the individual needed to go through to 
locate the material, the high reading dif- 
ficulty and low human interest of the con- 
tent, and the very small number of in- 
dividuals in our culture who report having 
read such information and/or report its 
having influenced their educational-voca- 
tional career plans. For all these reasons 
the Martian would probably conclude that 
not only was the material classified, but 
that we were extremely successful in main- 
taining the security of the materials. It is, 
of course, quite true that such materials 
are often or usually supplemented by in- 
dividual or group discussions with a coun- 
selor. And, it is such verbal interchanges— 
including an indeterminant proportion of 
many counseling interviews—which also 
suffer in terms of their impact upon stu- 
dents in contrast with uses of other media. 
The point is again, that counseling and 
clinical psychologists have settled for so 
little in the utilization of effective com- 
munication media. 

Having linked both the written and oral 
forms of communication together, perhaps 
we can explore their limitations together 
and do it from the vantage point of the 
receiver of such communciation. What 
would be criteria for communciations to 
have maximum impact upon an individual? 
What is the status of the typical student 
recipient of counseling services? Does he 
or she manifest a high degree of motivation 
to learn? With regard to realistic educa- 
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tional-vocational planning, this condition is 
rarely present among adolescents or post 
adolescents in our culture (or among many 
adults for that matter). In fact, many cul- 
tural forces such as the actions and values 
of peers and parents in subtle ways may 
often discourage an individual's realistic 
appraisal of self or his environment. 


If then a mild degree of motivation is 
more characteristically the case, the fol- 
lowing criteria suggest themselves: 


1, The media of communication should be max- 
imally vivid to the receiver. 

2. The materials should be located with reference 
to optimal absorption by student recipients. 

8. The content should be readily available on 
demand, i.e when the individual is most 
ready to absorb it. 

4. The content should be repeatedly available for 
recurrent use by this mildly motivated in- 

dividual. 

The form of presentation should stimulate the 

individual to explore further resources, and 

provide guidance in this direction, 

6. The form of presentation should provide for 
some means of recozding—in as objective a 
fashion as possible—the frequency with which 
different materials are used. 

7. The form of presentation should allow for 
some ready criticism and suggestions by the 
users enabling revision and extension of the 
materials. 


ot 


Now let us consider briefly the inade- 
quacies of the typical oral communications 
of the counselor or clinician in interview 
settings. 

First, they rarely are highly articulate. 
This is simply a function of the fact that 
issues discussed are often highly complex 
and the demands of the interview situation 
call for spontaneous speaking “on one’s 
feet” so to speak; a condition of which 
any practictioner is painfully aware if he 
has had occasion to listen to tape record- 
ings of his own interviews. 

Second, while much of the practitioner’s 
interview behavior may involve relatively 
unique content, a content analysis of inter- 
views would reveal that there are a number 
of content areas where the practitioner 
repetitively goes over the same material 
with many different individuals. (An illus- 
tration might be the area of what factors 
are worth considering in regard to plan- 
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ning a career.) Aside from interview con- 
tent per se, any experienced practitioner 
is aware of certain constellations of charac- 
teristics of his counseling, his students, etc., 
which are predictable, common topics in 
work with clients. (An illustration here 
might be the various ways of structuring 
counseling to individuals.) 

Third, even if a practitioner's verbal be- 
havior in counseling is highly articulate, 
there still remains the fact that the inter- 
view interaction is a once occurring event— 
one which should the client wish to review 
subsequently, has vanished into thin air. It 
is true that another appointment might be 
made, but here again arises the issue a 
the mildness of the client’s motivation ane 
the traditional, appointment-making rituals 
by which we live. 

So much for what appear to be rather 
basic inadequacies or at least limitations in 
the traditional means of communication 
employed by the counselor. What kinds o 
media and what kinds of content mig” 
lend themselves to overcoming the above 
limitations? This is not an easy questio™ 
Our habit patterns of thought and action 
are well fixed and this question is a cha 
lenging invitation to free oneself, to Lore 
set if you will, and consider other creativi 
uses of communication media and conte? 


Occupational Information 


At the Media Conference, Richard foal 
quist demonstrated several taped jiffer- 
views conducted with members of di m- 
ent vocations. Following this lead a PY 
ber of these, in somewhat more bri 
structured style, were recorded at the 
versity of Maryland in two seminars 
ing with occupations. A careful Te 
of these led us to the conclusion that ob 
interview we could not rely on the a 
holder to carry the freight of depicting ce, 
occupation’s general characteristics. = ce- 
we are embarking on the following 
quence: 


vie 


sae into ® 

l. Synthesize occupational brief materials a ' 
5 to 10 minute tape recorded trafori 5 to 

2. Immediately following the excerpts Jer in 
10 minute interview with a job ho 


t 
$ mme? 
particular field. The job holder will co 


R a 
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on the validity of the excerpt, make additions, 
and offer a brief picture of one member's role 
in the occupation. 
8. Press the tape recorded content onto records. 
This conversion allows making the material 
maximally available to listeners. 
Insert these records into a juke box machine. 
Locate the juke box machine at or near a 
well populated location, comfortable and with 
minimum distractions. Illustrations would be 
the library, dormitory lounge, student union, 
reference room, ete. 
Attach one or two sets of earphones to the 
machine so that the presentation is made 
available only to the active listeners. 
Provide reaction cards and a suggestion box 
to collect feedback information for extensions 
8 or revision of the recorded messages. 
Take periodic readings from the machine's 
counters which keep cumulative ccunts of the 
number of times a presentation has been re- 
auested of the machine. 


Educational Information 


As an illustration of audio aids in this 
area consider the problem of the student— 
also probably mildly motivated—who is un- 

ecided about the field of study in which 
to major. College catalogues are of dubious 
readability, To contact even a bare major- 
ay of academic departments within an in- 
Stitution is an exceedingly costly under- 
aking, And it assumes the student would 
the empathically received and that he 

uld be wise enough to ask the right 
Westions: all questionable assumptions in- 
deed, 

Our current effort in this area is to de- 
velop a semi-structured interview form and 
trange to make recorded interviews with 
W chairman of each department. The 
qestions range from what the field of 
u covers, to where the students go 
l €r graduation. The interviews last from 
te to 15 minutes. They will be pressed onto 

Cords and used through the juke box 

Schanism. It should be noted that this 

“ans of communication would allow a 

ent to vicariously participate in as 
any information-seeking interviews with 
foe ttmental chairmen as he had desire 
te, owledge. Furthermore, he could lis- 
ang Whenever he wanted the material 
Could return to it at any time. 


JA ; 
do Xtensions of this mechanism as a ran- 
access machine are virtually unlimited. 
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In a recent pamphlet entitled Revitalizing 
Small High Schools, (Ford, 1961) there is 
an illustration of the juke box used to pre- 
sent social science materials in the Margret- 
ville (New York) High School. 

In a different vein there are certain kinds 
of interview interactions which may lend 
themselves to presentations through differ- 
ent media. For example, at the Counseling 
Center of the University of Maryland all 
students who had sought assistance of our 
educational skills program used to receive 
the benefits of a 15-20 minute intake inter- 
view with one of the staff. The interview 
was designed to provide information about 
the Reading and Study Skills Laboratory, 
answer questions frequently asked by stu- 
dents and to stress the role of motivation 
as a factor in improvement. At present we 
hold none of these interviews. Instead we 
have scripted a quite articulate presenta- 
tion of this material and recorded it on a 
message repeater tape. The tape is mounted 
on a tape recorder with earphones in the 
reception room of the Counseling Center. 
The Receptionist refers interested students 
directly to the recorder. The operation of 
the recorder is self administering. 


In similar fashion, there may be repeti- 
tive content in many interviews that can 
be similarly treated or which may lend 
itself to a form of programmed instruction. 
Gilbert and Ewing at the University of 
Ilinois have been developing a form of 
programmed instruction to deal with one 
common problem which new university stu- 
dents bring to counselors or advisors, name- 
ly the question of what they can learn 
about themselves from their freshman en- 
trance tests and what these tests measure. 
Should these investigators empirically 
demonstrate that this can be done—that 
students learn more of themselves, hold 
more accurate views of their assets and lia- 
bilities and the like—the implications should 
have far reaching effects. 


A somewhat different innovation—also in 
the diagnostic area—is found in a recent re- 
port by Cogswell of the Systems Develop- 
ment Corporation entitled The Systems 
Approach as a Heuristic Method in Educa- 
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tional Development: An Application to the 
Counseling Function (Cogswell, 1962). 

Are there potentially valuable innova- 
tions involving new media in the processes 
of treatment as well as diagnosis? This is 
a more difficult area and most applications 
here have been indirect ones in the area 
of training—the use of films, tapes, kine- 
scopes, the two way communication device 
allowing supervisor to communicate with 
the person supervised during the treatment 
process, situation testing (used both for 
evaluation and for instructional purposes) 
and the like. However, these of themselves 
are not direct modifications of treatment. 
Vicarious Counseling 

I would like to share with you two il- 
lustrations involving adapting new media 
beyond information giving situations. Krum- 
boltz (1963) recently has presented a varia- 
tion of the second. 


The Two Party Monologue 


This procedure involves audio presenta- 
tions on different topics—topics presumably 
of concern to many individuals and ones 
which represent common problems, crisis 
or stress situations. The monologue, instead 
of a speech, is an interrupted conversation 
with the listener—the interruptions are si- 
lences which follow questions asked of the 
listener. Naturally the level of presentation 
must be general, but the questions are de- 
signed to stimulate relatively unique re- 
sponses for each individual, and by in- 
direction to indicate the variables to be 
considered in effective problem solving. 
Such materials have the advantage of being 
available to all individuals, many of whom 
would rarely ever seek assistance of a 
counseling service. Perhaps some individ- 
uals exposed to this material would seek 
counseling subsequently. In that event, we 
might hope they would be “better” clients. 
Vicarious Counseling 

This second illustration is empirically in- 
vestigable although quite costly. The re- 
search hypotheses would be these: Vicar- 
iously experiencing the full interview treat- 
ment process of another individual whose 
constellation of problems includes features 
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with which the individual can identify, 
will: (a) reduce the number of applicants 
for subsequent traditional counseling-psy- 
chotherapeutic treatment, (b) reduce the 
length of traditional treatment among those 
who do still need it, (c) among those who 
do still need it, produce client interview 
behavior judged by the psychologist to be 
more problem solving oriented than ee 
of the typical client. The criteria involve 
in the above hypotheses are reasonably 
objective and verifiable. 

Now, just how might these hypotheses 
be tested? First, collect the complete tape¢ 
interview interactions of a number ° 
clients manifesting the relatively more conv 
mon constellations of problems. While 0 
course this commonality may vary great 
ly from one agency or institutional setting 
to another, I am assuming that vatan 
given type of agency at least, client pro?” 
lem constellations vary in their frequency: 
Having collected one or two illustration 
of each of several constellations, prepar? 
typescripts and improve the “teaching PO% 
tential” of the interaction wherever in yo 
judgment it is improvable. Next, use cithe 
staff or paid personnel to act out her 
parts and video tape the interactions. 
virtue of the video tape lies in the 
that, just as with audiotape, at any as 
it may be erased and re-recorded until a 
optimal performance by practitioner o 
client is obtained. Following this the “en A 
tapes should be converted to 16mm ve 
and the materials set up in some form 
film library in a projection area. 

At this point we have a number 
plete treatments—whether 2 interviews J 
10 or 20—for several “popular” client P! yet 
lem constellations, The intake intervier sn 
gains a foreknowledge of these “clie Pake 
characteristics. Now, during the iP ica 
interview process, in addition to his tYP™ o 
concerns, the interviewer also atten¢ i 
the question, “Within our library 15 , h 
a client’s treatment process with wh!¢ nis 
infer this client can identify?” If 9% she 
is structured to the client and he O" tio? 
is given the needed series of proje® erk 
room appointments to vicariously exP 


of cony 


, 
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lire sate of the filmed client’s 
tions z gi ving processes. Obviously varia- 
sonal el as to the extent of per- 
ie a act this client might be exposed to 
at one et experience—from none at all 
at the — to interview by interview 
ticularly pak The outcome measures, par- 
inode those involved in the first two 
js eses, are quite straight forward. 
they TAN: likely results, at this moment 
are the eh ¢ i be highly debatable—just as 
Since al] of vcr of teeth in a horse's mouth. 
agreement. : the pooled agreement or dis- 
hing th: in the world still lacks some- 
the Ae is possessed by a good look in 
ie hori s mouth, In short, the nature of 
Question i while debatable, is an empirical 
hat any | Towever, it should be apparent 
ic e ett results would have drama- 
à cations for manpower utilization 
health « the psychologist’s role in mental 
Services and research. 


jo Summary, I have suggested that coun- 
are on the threshold of a new cra. 
Partly due to their own creativeness 
y due to external pressures, the 
al conceptions of diagnosis, treat- 
and our roles in these processes war- 
a ARNE re-examination. Traditional 
e ce and practices will, of course. 
Should h us by definition and this is as it 
; Peyche But, some counseling and clini- 
time į rologists should be spending some 
hestigating these new developments. 


ave į 
€ illustrated senera] approaches to the 
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use of new media in the work of the coun- 
selor. 

The effects of such usage remain an 
empirical question. Potentially, communica- 
tions in counseling will become more ef- 
fective. Potentially—and perhaps of more 
importance—finite amounts of professional 
man hours can reach far larger numbers 
of individuals than those now seeking out 
traditional counseling or clinical services. 


Received November 22, 1963. 
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The Use of Non-Professional Auxiliary Counsellors 


in Staffing a Counselling Service 


L. V. Harvey 


Attorney-General’s Department, Canberra, Australia 


In Australia marriage counselling services are mainly staffed by non-pro- 
fessional counsellors who are carefully selected and trained, and have a 
healthy motivation for the work. The supervised use of this source of 
suitable man-power enables a wider use to be made of the limited number 
of professionally educated persons in the community. The success of this 
practice in Australia has implications for communities faced with a shortage 


of counsellors in the fields of mental health, 
rehabilitation, alcoholism and other area 
gested that psychologists should seek lea 


delinquency, adult probation, 
s of community need. It is sug- 
dership roles within this movement. 


ee 


Marriage counselling services in Australia 
are offered by two types of organization. 
One type, employing university educated 
social workers, offers marriage counselling 
as part of a general program of family 
casework service, the other, in conjunction 
with programs of education in marriage and 
family living, offers marital and premarital 
counselling only. The last mentioned type 
of organization may have some counsellors 
who are professionally educated in social 
work, psychology or medicine, and these 
people may work on a salaried or honorary 
basis, but the largest proportion of coun- 
selling is undertaken by people who are 
not professionally qualified in these disci- 
plines and who give their services volun- 
tarily. 

In Australia there is a serious shortage 
of professionally trained counsellors, but 
each year partners to about 7.000 marriages, 
and about 1,000 couples with premarital 
problems come to 19 marriage counselling 
organizations which have 25 counselling 
centres throughout Australia. A small num- 
ber of these clients have problems which 
are solved by some specific factual advice 
or by referral for medical, legal, social or 
religious advice, but nearly all of them 
need counselling help with relationship dif- 


ficulties arising from personality problems 
of one or both of the partners. 
Counsellors at these 25 centres zirai 
about 270, of whom 235 are part-time Wor a 
ers giving their services voluntarily. The) 
include housewives, accountants, cler i 
salesmen, doctors, lawyers, chemists, ipime” 
ters of religion and many others. They 
have been carefully selected, undergo"® 
a part-time training course, and couns®’ 
under the immediate supervision of pee 
fessionally educated or very experiencrt 
counsellors. Their work is done under a 
general oversight of a panel of professio” 5 
consultants including psychiatrists, psycho 
ogists, doctors, lawyers, social workers ® 
churchmen. 5 
There are differences between organiza 
tions in the selection and training progran 
adopted, but the underlying objectives 
principles are similar, The first aim s Jl 
attract applicants who have had 2 pa 
adult experience of life, and have Be 
relatively successful in their own maina] 
family life, employment and in other 50% 
relations, Trainees are usually in a i 
to 50 years age range. With excep ae 
organizations insist that trainees be ™™ 


S : ; 
ried or widowed and not currently 
vorced, 
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The Selection of Trainee Counsellors 
Selection procedures may involve the 
use of psychological tests, self descriptions, 
role playing and group activity, but inter- 
views with psychiatrists, psychologists, so- 
cial workers and other similarly qualified 
People are the main part of the program. 
The purpose of the procedures is to evalu- 
ate such personal qualities as: sincere re- 
Sard for others, tolerance and ability to 
accept people with values different from 
ones own, a healthy regard for the self, 
& warmth and sensitivity in dealing with 
others, and a capacity for empathy. Reject- 
ed is the person with a need to dominate 
and direct or one who seeks the opportunity 
of inflicting his real or ideal value system 
upon others. The aim is to select a person 
Capable of creating a relationship with his 
Client so that the necessary and sufficient 
Conditions for successful counselling, as 
scribed by Rogers are developed. As 
entony (1959) has pointed out, “client 
Centred counselling, to be effective, is not 
a tole which one can step into or out of 
at will, but is an expression of the person. 
nly in so far as there is harmony between 
: ig Overt behaviour and the underlying per- 
*Onality structure of the therapist can we 
SXpect genuine acceptance of the client.” 
_ Little emphasis is given to academic 
achievement, but an intellectual capacity 
7 equate to handle studies at college and 
Niversity level is considered necessary to 
“pe with the demands of the training 
Course, Very little has been done in the 
Way of validating selection programs, but 
E general success of the oe WEE 
Y commence counselling, indicates tha 
iocis in the selection processes = mon 
tive y to lead to the exclusion — = 
"sn rather than to oe sate pa 
train; Candidates are selecte m een 
and ing only. They are also assesse oman 
her at the end of the kaming aS ] 
Coy °re being given the status of “Associa s 
qp elor. They then commence counsel- 
§ under close supervision. 


o E 
unsellor Training 
taining programs vary in length of time 


fy T: 
Om 15 months to 2 years with the training 
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group meeting one to two evenings a week. 
Some organizations have training weekends 
in their program. The introductory phase 
of training includes such subjects as sociol- 
ogy of the family, developmental and social 
psychology, an introduction to psycho-pa- 
thology, physiology and anatomy, family 
law, religion and ethics and some personal- 
ity theory. The main purpose of the course, 
however, is to teach counselling technique 
and to develop practical skill in one method 
of counselling. The non-directive, client 
centred, approach of the Rogers’ school is 
the technique most widely used. It seems 
to be the easiest to teach and the safest for 
use by counsellors with limited psychologi- 
cal knowledge. After the training course 
and about two years of closely supervised, 
continuous counselling experience the coun- 
sellors become, within the strictly defined 
limits in which they work, remarkably 
skilled and sensitive in the use of this 
technique. 

During training, the trainees study tape 
recorded cases and transcripts, they do 
role playing exercises, and, in the later 
stages, discuss their own interviews from 
notes or tape recordings. Although the 
purpose of all this is to train in practical 
skills of counselling, the later stages of 
training have much in common with thera- 
py groups as the trainees develop in self- 
knowledge and insight. The relationship 
between the counsellor-trainee and the 
supervisor also tends to be a therapeutic 
relationship when the counsellor-trainee 
begins to counsel clients. 


The Motivation of Counsellors 

The counsellors are trained as technolo- 
gists, not scientists, and few of them are 
interested in research. With the pressure 
being so great to select, train and supervise 
counsellors, professionally trained people 
have had little time to devote to this. One 
of the many and important research topics 
awaiting attention is study of the motiva- 
tion of people who volunteer to serve in 
the marriage counselling field. 

Those selected for training appear initial- 
ly to be motivated by a desire to be of 
service to others, a need to find a spare 
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time activity which is useful and construc- 
tive and a need to widen their range of 
personal relationships. Very early they be- 
come interested in the philosophy of coun- 
selling with its emphasis on the individual, 
his capacity for growth and his right to 
self determination. They find this refresh- 
ing and different from the attitudes and 
values of our usual way of life with its in- 
creasingly material emphasis. As associa- 
tion with the counselling organization 
progresses, the counsellor becomes more 
identified with the organization and de- 
velops mutually satisfying relationships 
with the other members of his group. He 
finds through this, and through his experi- 
ence as a counsellor, that his own experi- 
ence of life becomes more full and reward- 
ing. The counsellor, again in the words of 
Rogers “learns that the development of 
the way of looking upon people which 
underlies this therapy is a continuing proc- 
ess, closely related to the therapist's own 
struggle for personal growth and integra- 
tion. . . .” Counsellors often comment upon 
how relations with spouse, children or em- 
ployer are more satisfying, constructive and 
interesting since they started training. 


Some voluntary counsellors obtain direct 
practical rewards in their employment al- 
though they do not start out intending to 
do this. Doctors and lawyers who have 
trained as counsellors comment on better 
relations and more helpful interviews with 
their clients, clergymen that they are more 
effective pastoral workers and employers 
that they have more positive relationships 
with their staff. 


Amongst those offering for training in 
marriage counselling there are two groups 
of people which appear to be a product of 
contemporary circumstances. Firstly, there 
is a group of intelligent and thoughtful 
housewives, who, reaching an age when 
their family responsibilities are diminish- 
ing, are seeking a satisfying way to use 
their personal and intellectual capacities. 
Many of these are also included in the 
second group of people, who, due to lack 
of employment and educational opportuni- 
ties when they left school during the de- 
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pression, have been under-employed. Some 
of these people have an intellectual ca- 
pacity with which, if leaving school today, 
they would be training to enter learned 
professions. The marriage guidance organi- 
zations offer them the opportunity of satis- 
fying intellectual stimulation and compan- 
ionship which they otherwise lack. 
The Results of Counselling 

Voluntary counsellors work in marriage 
counselling services in Great Britain and 
New Zealand similar to the way they do 
in Australia, Wallis and Booker (1958) 
examined cases dealt with by marriage 
guidance councils in Great Britain during 
1952 and 1954. They concluded that the 
apparent outcome of counselling was that 
in 16%% of cases the problem was solve 
and in a further 17%% of cases the marital 
relationship was improved. There is no in- 
formation published about the results © 
marriage counselling in New Zealand but 
non-professional workers offer a marita 
conciliation service to couples applying oo 
the magistrates courts for matrimonial re- 
lief. In 1960-61, 18% of such cases were 
withdrawn in the areas where this service 
was offered. In Australia, for the past three 
years, counsellors have rated the outcome 
of their own counselling, It is estimate 
that in about 15% of cases the problem 9, 
the couple was solved and in about 25%” 
relations were noticeably improved. 


The Australian Government, and all e 
one of the State Governments, give SU > 
stantial financial support to marriage ep 
selling organizations, As finance and ai 
fied people become available, there W 

e an increase in the number of profes 
sionally educated counsellors employ% 

his is consistent with a general tren he 
wards increased professionalization â$ 5 
number of graduates in the community Í 
creases. In the foreseeable future, dUe re 
shortage of finance and man-power, : y 
will still be a great need for the volunte rt 
non-professional counsellors to supplem 
this work force. In the fields of preveni 
tive mental health, rehabilitation of pry 
ers and of the mentally and physic? of 
handicapped, and in the supervision 
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people released from prison on parole or 
icence, there is a rapidly increasing need 
for people to provide help of a counselling 
rather than a material nature. The success- 
ful use of voluntary counsellors in the mar- 
riage field in Australia is a practical demon- 
Stration of the way additional sources of 
Man-power may be obtained to fulfill this 
need. The use of members of the local com- 
munity in this way is in keeping with 
Modern trends in psychotherapy, in which 
early treatment of the patient in his own 
environment is advocated and the commu- 
nity in turn accepts responsibilities to those 
afflicted, In March, 1963, before the Sub- 
Ommittee on Health of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labour and Public Welfare, 
obbs, when speaking of the shortage of 
ained personnel said: 
" First we must discover new sources of per- 
ponnel, people who can work effectively in mental 
rie th Programs even though their formal educa- 
Th is limited. The suggestion is that we exploit 
fs 7 the concept of individual differences, bring- 
ae ae mental health programs people yor 
edus ife experiences, quite apart from formal 
cation, have taught them how to work effec- 
Vely With people. 
the ccondly, we must find new ways of multiplying 
ectiveness of psychiatrists, psychologists and 
er highly trained people who are in short sup- 
Patter his goal can be achieved by epee i 
e spe a Gonna, that wil permit mena 
ined ee ialists to work throug other ites 
Persons (Hobbs, 1963, p. 298). 
h The practices advocated by Dr. Hobbs 
i, Ve in effect been tried out in Australia 
sul he marriage counselling field. The re- 
th $ cannot yet be described in experi- 
lon ntl language, but the increasing case 
of clients and the increase in numbers 
Professional people willing to associate 


Wi Pe sade 
ae Such a counselling activity indicates 
S at the controlled and supervised services 


Selected and trained non-professional 
ate, €rs can provide a useful service to 
S of great need in the community. 
be © this brief and general account it would 

Menrrect to give the impression that 
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this form of counselling was always accept- 
ed by all professional workers. It has in- 
creasingly become accepted, but some psy- 
chologists and many social workers at first 
feared a dilution of counselling standards 
and consequent loss to themselves of pro- 
fessional status. The converse now seems 
to be the case. Those who offered their 
services in the development of these coun- 
selling organizations found the experience 
of leading and teaching gave opportunities 
to improve professional skills and increased 
opportunities for valuable professional con- 
tacts. Accepting leadership roles has led to 
improvement in professional status and 
greater opportunities to demonstrate pro- 
fessional competence. 


The move to use or employ non-pro- 
fessionally-educated counsellors should be 
carefully considered by professionally-edu- 
cated counsellors. They should be prepared 
to accept the challenge to act as leaders and 
teachers to those who are meeting an im- 
portant community need. Apart from this, 
they have a responsibility to their own pro- 
fession to provide constructive supervision, 
to guard against depreciation of counsel- 
ling standards and the intrusion of “lay” 
counsellors into areas beyond their compe- 
tence, 
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Effects of Brief Vocational Counseling 


on Temporal Orientation 


Norman J. Matulef! 
Washington University 


Roy E. Warman and Timothy C. Brock 


Towa State University 


Ohio State University 


A process which leads a person to assess his plans and resources and make 
a personally significant decision may cause enlargement of the person's 


time perspective. One hundred thre 


e college students seeking vocational 


counseling were assigned to pretested and unpretested ceunscled and held 


out groups. Temporal orientation w: 


words chosen for a story, duration 


hypothesized enlargement effect 


as measured by number of temporal 


of a written story and distributicn of 
associations to “self” in near and remote, past 


Differences between counseled and held out su 


and future time categories. 
bjects were consistent with 


» and the story duration results were re- 
liable. Post hoc analysis suggested the e 


ffect was specific to future time. 


—————— ES 


In considering change in time perspec- 
tive, Lewin (1951, p. 76) wrote: “There 
seem to be no experimental data available 
on ways in which such a change can be 
achieved other than through normal de- 
velopment.” The possibility that counseling 
alters the counselee’s temporal perspective 
is not a conspicuous theme in current state- 
menis of counseling theory and practice. 
However, a process which helps a person 
to assess his plans and resources and make 
a personally significant decision (Tyler, 
1961; Vance & Volsky, 1962) may cause 
“enlargement of the time perspective” 
(Lewin, 1951, p. 75). In the present study, 
brief vocational counseling was the inde- 
pendent variable and three indices of tem- 
poral orientation constituted the depend- 
ent measure. Two of the indices of time 
orientation, proportion of temporal words 
preferred and time span of a written story, 
were based on previous research (Brock & 
Del Giudice, 1963); a third, comparison of 


1This study was a portion of the senior author’s 
master’s thesis completed at Iowa State University 
under the direction of the junior authors, 


frequency of associations to “self” in a 
present and future time, was developed ‘5 
provide a measure more apposite to Lee 
(1951) construct. The hypothesis was thal, 
from a sample of college students seeking 
vocational counseling, counseled studen 
would show more enlargement of tempo a 
orientation than control students who We 
held out from counseling. 


Method 
Subjects and Design car 
Students (N = 103) requesting Tsw 


tional-educationa] counseling from th 
dent Counseling Service at Iowa State 
versity, were randomly assigned to 
ments following a Solomon Four- te 
design (Campbell, 1957). Approxima en 
half the subjects filled out the instru e- 
measuring temporal orientation at He l 
ginning and end of a two-week a i 
while the others did so only at the © 
approximately half received counseling peld 
ing the interval while the others en 

out. This resulted in four groups: Pre este 
counseled, pretested held out, unpret 


ni- 
treat- 
GrouP 
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counseled, and unpretested held out. Sched- 
uling conflicts prevented equal Ns in the 
four groups. 
Procedure 

The temporal instrument was adminis- 
tered by a clerk. Five experienced voca- 


_ tional counselors were responsible for the 


Counseling treatment: (a) exploratory inter- 
View to assess the student’s problem, capa- 
bilities, attitudes; (b) administration of ap- 
Propriate measures of interest, aptitude and 
Personality; (c) interpretation of tests’ re- 
Sults and discussion of a plan of action or 
cision. Administrative procedures were 
explained to the counselors before the 
Study and on the day of the subject's sec- 
Ond interview the counselor received a 
reminder to ask the subject to go to the 
clerk’s desk after the interview. No attempt 
Was made by the investigators or the coun- 
Selors to modify or monitor any aspects of 
the counseling process. The counselors 
new research was being conducted which 
required their cooperation; they were not 
informed specifically concerning the hy- 
Pothesis and the nature and interpretation 
oF the dependent measures. 
Temporal Measures and Scoring 
emporal Words. The first measure was 
adapted from Brock and Del Giudice (1963, 
p. 92). The subject read: “In learning a for- 
eign language, one begins with simple 
Words. If you were telling a story in a 
reign language, one that you just learned, 
hich of the following words would you 
Prefer? Circle ten of the words on this 
“eet, Choose the words that you feel would 
ake your story better and easier to tell 
Ps understand.” The words, presented in 


Wr. oe of four each, were: ay 


DOW, YESTERDAY, 
ICHOOL, DAY, DOOR, MONTH, WEEK, 
TOME, TOMORROW, ROOM, HOUSE, 
HME, SAND, YEAR, SECOND, CHAIR, 
0 OUR, DOG. The score was the number 

temporal words. 
Sj Write-A-Story. The second measure was 
ilar to the one used by LeShan (1952), 
pond and Johnson (1955), Teahan (1958), 
Vids and Parenti (1958) and Brock 


a 
"d Del Giudice (1963). The subject 
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read the following instruction. “Write 
a story using the story beginning print- 
ed below. In writing your story use at 
least half the page but no more than the 
whole page. Your story may be true or 
fictional but it should be interesting to 
you. Ignore spelling, grammar, complete 
sentences. Story beginning: At three o'clock 
one bright sunny afternoon in May, two 
students were walking down the Lincoln 
Highway.” Sixteen 5% inch lines followed 
the story stcm. The score was the time 
span of the story in hours. In pilot research, 
the authors’ judgment of story duration 
rarely disagreed (discrepancy of more than 
fifteen minutes) with the subject’s own esti- 
mate when the subject was asked to write, 
after completion of his story, “How much 
time was involved in the action of your 
story—not in the writing of it, but in the 
action described?” 

Projected Self. The third measure as- 
sessed what Lewin (1951, p. 75) has called 
the person’s “psychological past, present, 
and future.” The subject read: “You will 
read a series of sentence beginnings. Make 
as many brief completions (a word or two) 
as come readily to your mind. When you 
cannot readily think of any more comple- 
tions, go on to the next page.” Five pages 
followed. On each page, the sentence stem 
was repeated 24 times. The five stems were: 
“Today I am, Three years ago I was, Three 
years from now I will be, Ten years ago I 
was, Ten years from now I will be.” The 
frequencies of responses to the five stems 
were the raw data used in computing 
R = H/Hmax (Scott & Wertheimer, 1962, 
p. 108). In effect, a high score, high R, 
meant that the subject could verbalize 
about as many associations to himself in 
the distant past, near past, near future, and 
distant future, as when he considered him- 
self contemporaneously. A low score, low 
R, would be obtained to the extent that 
the subject's responses to the five time 
stems were unevenly distributed. Since the 
subject was “compared with himself” the 
measure did not reflect verbal fluency. A 
complete description is given in Matulef 
(1963). 
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Results 

The hypothesis implied that the coun- 
seled subjects would choose more temporal 
words than the held out subjects. Relevant 
mean scores are shown in Table 1. Analysis 
of variance? of difference scores (from rows 
one to four in Table 1) produced no signi- 
cant outcomes. Analysis of variance of the 


Table 1 


‘Temporal Words: Means and Standard Deviations 


Males Females 

Treatment N M SD N M SD 
Counseled 

Pretest 19 857 2.16 7 285 121 

Posttest 3.15 2.24 2.14 1.46 
Held Out 

Pretest 15 3.73 287 5 460 3.86 

Posttest 4.20 2.54 3.40 2.07 
Counseled 

Posttest (only) 18 4.50 2.06 6 4.83 3.25 
Held Out 

Posttest (only) 28 3.82 194 5 2.80 .83 


post scores (rows two, four, five and six 
in Table 1) yielded only one reliable 
(p<.01) effect, an interaction: Pretested 
vs. Unpretested X Counseled vs. Held Out 
(F = 7.11; 1, 95 df). The unpretested 
counseled subjects selected more temporal 
words than the unpretested held out sub- 
jects (two-tailed t = 2.43, p<.05). If pre- 


2All analyses of variance in the present study 
followed Walker and Lev (1953, p. 381). 
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testing was a major source of contamina- 
tion, it could be concluded that the results 
lent support to the hypothesis. 

The hypothesis suggested that the coun- 
seled subjects would write stories with 
longer durations than the held out subjects. 
The pertinent mean scores are given in 
Table 2 and the analysis of variance in , 
Table 3. In support of the hypothesis, 
increase in story duration was greater for 
counseled than for held out subjects 
(p<.01) and, considering the post scores 
alone, counseled subjects told stories with 
greater duration than the held out subjects 
(p<.05). 


Table 2 
Write-A-Story: Mean Number of Hours and 


Standard Deviations a 
—_—— eel 
Males Females 
Treatment N M SD N M sD 
Counseled 
Pretest 19 79 106 7 219 me 
Posttest 1.56 1.94 4.58 2 
Held Out 
Pretest 15 153 173 5 85 12 
Posttest 183 1.71 68 
Counseled 58 
Posttest (only) 18 144 918 6 2.39 5 
Held Out 59 
Posttest (only) 28 1.29 3.11 5 -173 pee 
3For both males and females, there was_?° za 


liable difference between pretest means © 
scled and held out Ss. 


Table 3 


Write-A-Story: Analyses of Varianc 


e for Difference Scores and Post Means 


ae 


Difference Scores? 


Post Scores? 


Source df MS F Source df MS 3 
Sex (S) 1 .6869 1.64 Sex (8) 1 3480 1.38 
Counseling Counseling 45° 
T 1 8.1310  7.49* W 1 agus ® 
Held Out Held Out 
(C) (C) 
A Kc 1 6231 1.49 Pretested 
Error 42 .4181 vs. È .6646 4 
Unpretested 
(P) 1 
PXG 1 6798 1 
PXS l 4920 4.89" 
CXE 1 3.3449 1 
CXE XS 1 577 
Error 95 6845 
aBased on rows 1 to 4 in Table 2, *P—.05, 
bBased on rows 2, 4, 5, 6 in Table 2. **P=01 
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Table 4 
______s=éProjected Self: Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 
Males Females E 
Treatment N M SD N M SD 
Counseled 
Pretest 182 9766 .0211 7 9579 .0508 
Posttest 9806 0170 9713 0544 
Held Out 
Pretest 15 9585 0426 5 9551 0378 
Posttest 9589 0954 9718 0107 
Counseled 
Posttest (only) 18 9663 0434 6 -9690 0242 
Held Out 
Posttest (only) 28 9526 0634 5 9263 .0784 


Note—The score is R = H/Hmax: see text. 
“A S in this group was omitted because he did not follow the instructions. 


The hypothesis implied that vocational 
tounseling would produce an elaborated 
temporal perspective so that the counselee 
Could more easily envisage himself at times 
Other than the present. Relevant mean 
Scores are shown in Table 4. The directions 
Of the differences (rows one to four) were 
Consistent with the hypothesis but high 
Within-group variability prevented any 
Comparisons from approaching statistical 
Significance. The post scores (rows two, 
Sur, five and six) showed a more sub- 
Stantial trend in the predicted direction 

? = 2,91 1; 94 df) but again, a satisfac- 
tory level of significance was not attained. 
„The writers next tested a post hoc pre- 
diction; vocational counseling augments 
ture more than past temporal orientation. 

Sing data from the Projected Self meas- 
te, the number of the subject’s pretest re- 
SPonses was subtracted from his compar- 
able Posttest response to “three years from 
Pie d “ten years from now,” “three years 
soe and “ten years ago.” Thus, for each 
Ubject, there were four pre-post difference 
Cores, two for future time and two for 
ast, To arrive at an index of the extent to 

ich future increase exceeded past in- 
Tease, past change (pre-post) was sub- 
acted from future change for “three years” 
Way, “ten years” away, and the two time 
'Stances combined. A positive score on 
fics index meant that the subject’s future 

Tease, if any, was greater than his past 


increase, if any. Positive scores were ob- 
tained for “three years” in 19 of the 25 
counseled subjects and only 9 of the 20 
held out subjects—a difference significant at 
the .08 level by a two-tailed test (Edwards, 
1960, p. 53). Positive scores were obtained 
for “ten years” by 18 of the 25 counseled 
subjects and 11 of the 20 held out subjects; 
this difference was unreliable. When data 
from both time distances were combined, 
positive scores were obtained for 18 of the 
counseled subjects and 8 of the held out 
subjects; the corresponding two-tailed p 
was about .06. These data gave some en- 
couragement to the hypothesis that, if it 
exists, a temporal enhancement effect of 
vocational counseling is specific to future 
time. 

Finally, it was noted that the three in- 
dices of temporal orientation were un- 
correlated, thus repeating the finding of 
Brock and Del Giudice (1963) and of most 
previous studies utilizing more than one 
measure (Wallace & Rabin, 1960). 


Discussion 

The results on the Temporal Words meas- 
ure were ambiguous. Since reliable sup- 
port for the hypothesis was obtained from 
the unpretested subjects, and these differ- 
ences were reversed for the pretested sub- 
jects, pretesting may have been a source of 
contamination. The Temporal Words meas- 
ure, unlike the other two, did not require 


“ae + 


Pa 


sted words from a list and doing 
this a second time may have seemed trite 
or tedious or both. The subject could have 
selected the same words on the posttest as 
he did on the pretest. If, for any reason, 
such a tendency existed, it worked against 
the hypothesized increase in choice of 
temporal words. 


Counseling apparently enlarged the coun- 
selee’s time perspective as measured by the 
increased duration of his fantasy produc- 
tions. This outcome is congenial with cur- 
rent conceptions of the counseling process 
as an opportunity for the counselee to assess 
his plans, resources, needs, liabilities and 
immediate and long-term goals. Vocational 
counseling may help the counselee to ver- 
balize previously undefined goals and roles. 
Making a decision about a long-term ob- 
jective may require setting up intermediate 
goals; in this process time perspective could 
become better elaborated. 


The fact that the obtained differences 
on the Projected Self measure, though un- 
reliable, favored the hypothesis, was en- 
couraging. A post hoc analysis showed that 
counseling enhanced future more than past 
temporal orientation. This result was con- 
sidered a worthwhile working hypothesis 
for future research. Another obvious prob- 
lem for further investigation concerns the 
relationship between counseling effective- 
ness and change in temporal orientation. 

The importance of the major finding, 
change on some measures of temporal 
orientation as an apparent result of brief 
vocational counseling, transcends the coun- 
seling context. The results constitute the 
first demonstration of a treatment-produced 
change in temporal orientation. The effect 
was clear on the measure (Write-A-Story) 
which was similar to the Tell-A-Story tech- 
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eera apo Jansiead, nigue frequently employed by previous in- 


VeSUgsiors. The treatmenn tree counseling 
interviews with some interpolated voca- 

tional testing. was admittedly complex and 

impure. However, just such a complex ex- 

perience may be necessary; the usual lab- 

oratory inducements and manipulations are 

probably insufficient to produce measur- 

able change in temporal orientation. 


Received November 27, 1963. 
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Counselor Competence, Interest 


and Time Perspective’ 


Jerome M. Sattler 
University of North Dakota 


Participants of the 1961-1962 National Defense Education Act Guidance 
Institute at the University of North Dakota were evaluated by two 
measures of counsclor competence, one interest measure (the High School 


Counselor s 
and two future and 
that more competent counse 
sembl ng that of a high sc 
perspective was partially 
correlation with one future 
suggest that subjective judgmen 
to either time perspectiv 
school counselor. 


cale of the Kuder Preference Recor) Occupational Form D) 
one past time perspective measures. The hypothesis 
lors or those having an interest pattern re- 
hool counselor would have a longer tuture time 
confirmed by the Kuder D scores significant 
time perspective measure. The results also 
ts of counselor competence are not related 
e or to the occupational interest pattern of a high 


ee 


ya entification of personality characteris- 
S associated with effective counselors has 
ot resulted in any striking results. Tyler 
1961) suggests that assessment instru- 
aniy are more successful when utilized 
as negative predictors, i.e, indicators of 
Probable failure. Positive characteristics 

ay be extremely difficult to specify. The 
Minimum qualifications for counselor com- 
Eetence which have been established tenta- 
ively include intellectual ability, emotional 
Stability, nonrigidity and a minimum de- 
Stee of hostility. Strupp (1962) indicates 
hat “Personal integrity, humanity, dedica- 
ton, and patience are probably crucial 
Qualities but difficult to demonstrate by 
Current psychological tests, which in other 
respects, too, are of relatively little help to 


the therapy researcher” (p. 450). Rioch 


po also notes that a therapist must be 
full, to give the client an opportunity to 
y unfold his human potentialities. 
Time perspective is a basic attitude of 
an individual which reflects a general 


v 1This study was in part supported by the Uni- 
eran? of North Dakota faculty grant-in-aid pro- 


orientation to life. Schizophrenics have 
been described as having a timeless orienta- 
tion whereas character disorders have been 
found to have a more circumscribed and 
restricted future time perspective (Lyons, 
1963; Sattler, 1963a; Brandt & Johnson, 
1955). Students who are either academical- 
ly unsuccessful, pessimistic, Or who have 
limited need achievement have been found 
to possess a limited future time perspective 
(Teahan, 1958; Siegman, 1961). Kasten- 
baum (1961) suggests that future time per- 
spective might be regarded as that func- 
tion of the individual which permits him 
to draw up a model of the future. The views 
concerning counselor competence and time 
perspective suggest that more effective 
counselors should have a greater future 
time perspective. The primary hypothesis 
was that counselor trainees either judged 
to be potentially more competent or at 
least having an interest pattern associated 
with that of a high school counselor will 
have a longer future time perspective. A 
secondary consideration was to evaluate 
whether past time orientation differentiated 
competent from less competent counselor 
trainees. 
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Method 
Subjects 
The Ss were 28 of the 30 National De- 
fense Education Act participants of the 
1961-1962 Guidance Institute at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 


Procedure 

Two counselor competence variables, one 
interest variable, and three time perspec- 
tive variables were utilized in the investiga- 
tion. All measures were obtained during 
the last week of the Institute. The two 
counselor competence measures included 
the following: 

l. The six members of the Institute 
staff rank ordered the Ss “on the basis of 
potential success as a school counselor.” 


This averaged ranking, was an attempt to 
evaluate overall ability as a future guidance 


counselor, 

2. The six members of the Institute staff 
also were given the following instructions: 
“Rate each student as to his ability to 
establish a warm and understanding rela- 
tionship with the following range of ado- 
lescents: 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 
almest few some many most almost 
non all 
The six ratings for each S were totaled and 
rank ordered. This measure, in contrast to 
the preceding one, was intended to meas- 
ure counseling skill per se. 

The interest measure was the score ob- 
tained from the Kuder Preference Record 
Occupational Form D for the High School 
Counselor scale which was then rank or- 
dered for the total group. This variable 
introduced an objective index of counselor 
interest in that Ss showing an interest pat- 
tern similar to that of a high school coun- 
selor were seen as being potentially more 
accepting of their future vocational role. 

The time perspective variables included 
the administration of two future time and 
one past time measure. The ten events 
method was selected as one of the future 
time perspective measures. The Ss were re- 
quested to “List ten events that refer to 
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things which you may do or which may 
happen to you in the future.” After writing 
all ten events the Ss indicated their age 
when they expected each event would oc- 
cur. A discrepancy score was obtained by 
subtracting the S’s chronological age from 
each of the event ages and then obtaining 
the median discrepancy age as the future 
time perspective score. The second future 
time method employed the story comple- 
tion technique. The $s were presented with 
the following information; “About 3:0 
o'clock one bright, sunny afternoon in May 
two boys were walking along a street near 
the edge of town.” With this sentence as 
the starting point the Ss were asked to 
write a story. After completing the story 
the Ss were requested to write the length 
of time the events in the story coveTe™ 
The past time perspective score was pa 
tained by using the ten events method. The 
Ss were told to “List ten events that re cr 
to things which you have done or whieh 
have happened to you in the past.” A past 
time perspective score was obtained in @ 
manner similar to the future time perspec 
tive score. Each distribution of time pe% 
spective scores was rank ordered. The three 
time perspective forms were administeree 
to each S during one class period with 4 
table of random permutations being usec 
in assigning the order of forms for eac® `’ 


Results 

The reliability of the overall ability ” he 
ings for the six raters was evaluated by sa 
computation of Kendall's coefficient 0 e 
cordance which resulted in a ee 
significant at the .001 level. Table l p 
sents the intercorrelations among the ter- 
counselor competence variables, the m 
est variable and the three time persP™ n 
variables, calculated by the Spearman H he 
method corrected for tied observations: an 
portion of the hypothesis that Ss havin ob 
interest pattern resembling that of a fur 
school counselor would have a long® 
ture time perspective was supporte® 
significant correlation between the 
D High School Counselor scale score 
the ten events future time scores. 


ank- 


E 
ude 


aS and 
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Table 1 
Intercorrelations between Competence, Interest and Time Perspective Variables 
Overall Counseling Kuder D? Future Ea Past 
Ability Skill Time Time Time 
(Story) (Events) (Events) 

Overall 

Ability — 

Counseling 

Skill gatte Jä 

Kuder D -.09 15 — 

Future Time 

(Story) ~.01 08 ~ll — 

Future Time 

(Events) 28 12 50** 05 — 

Past Time 

(Events) l4 15 -.20 23 ~.22 — 


“Twenty-six 
"Significant 
"Significant 


at the .01 level. 
at the .001 level. 


_ The only significant relationship remain- 
ing is between the staff ratings of counselor 
Overall ability and counselor skill per se 
Which suggests that the raters were utilizing 
a similar frame of reference for both cri- 
feria. The correlation between overall abil- 
ty and future time perspective measured 
= the ten events method does approach 
ignificance. It is interesting to note that 
Staff ratings are not correlated with Kuder 

High School Counselor scale scores, that 

e two future time perspective measures 
© not show a significant relationship and 
Sag past time perspective is not related to 
ature time perspective. 


—_—_—$—$_$_$ $a P, 
r ——_———_—< SK ——_—— —_—_—_—_ UMMM —_— 


Discussion 
st that students in a 
“idance institute possessing 2 longer fu- 
ure time perspective are more likely to 
mide similar interests to high school coun- 
ti ors than students with shorter future 
re perspectives. The generalizability of 
US finding to other groups of students 
©. those planning to do graduate work 
guidance and counseling) is difficult to 
“tke since the data was collected after a 
me month intensive training program. The 
a did not provide the opportunity for 
“hating whether similar results would 


The results sugge 


a 


of the 28 Ss were available for the Kuder D. 


have been found at the beginning of the í 
training program. 

The study, in addition, does not indicate 
whether high school counselors have longer 
future time perspectives than other profes- 
sional groups or whether more effective 
high school counselors differ on time per- 
spective dimensions. However, the signifi- 
cant positive relationship between interest 
and future time perspective does suggest 
that future time perspective could have 
some usefulness in a predictive battery if 
further investigated and cross-validated. 


The nonsignificant relationship among 
the temporal variables and rated counselor 
competence suggests that no specific time 
orientation is associated with a higher rat- 
ing of predicated success. Two general 
temporal orientations in counseling may be 
present: (1) an orientation associated with 
immediate alleviation of symptoms or hav- 
ing the client make a decision which leads 
to some immediate fulfillment; or (2) an 
orientation associated with longer term 
goals with the counselor realizing that he 
may not receive any definite feedback from 
the client for a considerable period of time. 
Both orientations have in common possible 
client change and improvement, but the 
first orientation, in contrast to the second, 
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is characterized by a more present, im- 
mediate focus. Future research may indi- 
cate whether these two orientations charac- 
terize counselors in general or if one has 
a higher probability of success. 


The Kuder D scores and the competency 
ratings showed a nonsignificant negative 
relationship raising a number of provoca- 
tive questions. Is it possible that the inter- 
est pattern of counselor trainees has little 
relationship to future success in their chosen 
career? This has been generally the find- 
ing with interest inventories in populations 
more heterogeneous than the present 
sample (Darley & Hagenah, 1955). On the 
other hand, it is conceiveable that the Ku- 
der D scores could prove to be a more 
valid indicator of future success than staff 
ratings which may have been biased in 
some subtle manner. It is not possible to 
determine which of the above is a more 
valid conclusion since a measure of actual 
competency was not available at the time 
of investigation. 

The low correlations among the time 
perspective measures suggest that, as con- 
cerns the future time methods, the two are 
measuring different dimensions of future 
time perspective. Both methods measure an 
extension dimension related to future time 
span with the ten events method measuring 
a concrete and personalized dimension ın 
comparison to the storytelling method 
which taps a projective-type dimension. 
Sattler (1963b), using college sophomores 
and juniors as subjects, found that these 
two methods gave significant as well as 
nonsignificant correlations. Except for 
group differences, no apparent explanation 
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was available to account for the findings. 
The nonsignificant relationship between the 
past and future time perspective scores 
suggests that a person’s future time per- 
spective is not necessarily related to his 
past time perspective. The subtle factors 
underlying time perspective, as well as the 
time perspective methods themselves, are 
not very well understood. 


Received January 6, 1964. 
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Three Dimensions of Counselor Encapsulation' 
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Three factors in counselor cultural encapsulation are discussed: (1) A tend- 
ency to stereotype members of a sub-culture in terms of the modal 
characteristics of that sub-culture—the reification of sociological data; 
(2) Inadequacies in counselor education programs—the implied assumption 
that classroom sessions and field experiences are likely to alter deep- 
rooted attitudes and beliefs on the part of the student connselor; (3) 
Counselor role definitions which foster rigidity of counselor performance— 
the inclusion of current tactics and practices in descriptions of the goals 
and role of the school counselor. Illustrations of the influence of these 
factors on practice are provided and suggestions for change offered. 


————— 


There are many forces in modern Ameri- 
can society which foster cultural encap- 
Sulation in a broad spectrum of activities 
and attitudes. This article will focus on 
actors which uniquely foster and perpetu- 
ate the cultural encapsulation of school 
Counselors and which can be changed by 
e counselors’ own efforts. Discussion will 
e limited to three of these factors: (1) 
font wholesale translocation of sociological 

Neepts; (2) The untenable assumption 
E cognitive experiences are likely to 
ì8nificantly alter deep-rooted attitudes and 
Cliefs in students of counseling; and (3) 

le error perpetrated by the definition of 

© counselor's role in terms of techniques, 
arcthods and theories rather than in terms 
the desired outcomes of their activities. 


Sociafication 

Counselors have borrowed wholesale 
not the sociologist. They have translocated 
y findings into their own sphere of con- 
oe rather than attempting to amalgamate 
‘nowledge with theirs. Discovering the 
dal characteristics of groups or classes 
gbin our society may well be crucial to 
A Work of the sociologist. Naturally, tra- 
tonal sociologists tend to write in terms 
p Modality and it is not surprising that im- 
"cit in most sociology texts is the notion 


1 
Agee Tesented at the 1963 American Psychological 
ciation Convention, Philadelphia. 


that the modal characteristic of a group, 
particularly a socioeconomic group, is de- 
scriptive of each member of that group. 
After exposure to these texts, counselors 
are prepared to “discover” certain values, 
attitudes and behaviors among their im- 
poverished or minority group clients, and 
seem always a bit surprised when they 
don't . . . “He’s so good in class—you’d never 
know he came from that kind of neighbor- 
hood.” . . . “Mary keeps herself so clean— 
not like most of them.” Of course, there 
exists on the part of the counselor and the 
counselor-educator a readiness to think this 
way long before they ever studied sociol- 
ogy, but such attitudes are reinforced and 
made scientifically “respectable” by state- 
ments like . . . “The lower class child 
typically is anti-school . . . Personal cleanli- 
ness receives less emphasis in lower class 
homes... The lower class home encourages 
aggressive behavior . . . The lower class 
child demands immediate gratification of 
his needs.” The author is not in a position 
by virtue of any research he has done to 
deny the accuracy of such modal state- 
ments, but these statements do imply far 
greater inter-group consistency than re- 
search findings support.? Nonetheless, this 


2The research of Coleman (1959), Brookover & 
Gottlieb (1963), and Bronfenbrenner (1958) cer- 
tainly raises questions about the validity of social 
class modal differences. 
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reification of sociological data enables and 
encourages the counselor to maintain stereo- 
typed images of the deprived and helps 
him avoid the “messy” business of really 
looking at his client. In this article the 
term sociafication will be used to describe 
this behavior. 


Counselors are not the only ones guilty 
of this unfortunate translocation. Educa- 
tors recently have advocated programs and 
procedures based at least in part on this 
error of sociafication. Concern is certainly 
warranted over the admonitions by educa- 
tors that the curriculum for these young- 
sters must be quite structured; that routine 
must be very clearly established and care- 
fully followed. Fortunately, these descrip- 
tions are usually so vague that they really 
describe nothing, and do little harm; but, 
they do seem to imply that the teacher must 
establish a relatively rigid routine and 
monotonous schedule. There is reason to 
doubt the validity of such procedures, for 
they may do even more harm than present 
programs do. Little seems to be expected 
of children in such programs; by its very 
nature it seems to say to a child, “We ex- 
pect routine not spontaneous learning be- 
havior from you.” The research of Brook- 
over and others (1962) suggests that any- 
thing which tends to damage or limit a 
childs academic self-concept may be ex- 
ceedingly destructive. Before advocating 
programs based on modality, a great deal 
of research would seem warranted, Re- 
search of this nature should return to the 
original meaning of the concept that “the 
exception proves the rule,” instead of vali- 
dation through significant correlation, If 
even a minority of teachers are found who 
are spontancous and creative; who don't 
know if they'll get to the arithmetic lesson 
this morning at 10:00 or next week some- 
time; who aren't really certain which paths 
the children and she will come upon and 
explore; if even a few such teachers and 
programs exist and work well with disad- 
vantaged youth, then educators should be 
willing to reject the hypotheses that de- 


prived youngsters need tight structure in 
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education settings. The author suspects that 
the success of a program is a function of 
a basic excitement and respect between 
teacher, child and knowledge; not the 
structured organization of these variables 
into discrete time intervals. 


Although counselors have allowed tem- 
selves to think in terms of sociologica 
modality, they have had a good deal Q 
difficulty living with this error. Notice Te 
cently the continuous shifts in the ne 
assigned kids from the other side of ped 
tracks—the lower classes, the can 
classes, the poverty stricken, the eultor y 
deprived, the disadvantaged, minori 7 
group youth and a host of others. Noan 
of these rubrics is widely accepted becaus® 
none adequately defines the child who = 
sists attempts at socialization and appee 
headed for a life of misery to himsell panie 
others. Each of these rubrics encompit i 
groups in which large numbers of indivic 
uals will become productive, well socialize 
human beings. Arguments about the inllat? 
of the rubrics frequently culminate with, 
“Hell, you know the kind of kid I pine 
And, indeed, there does appear to be aon 
base of common meaning among ag ne 
counselors and psychologists; but they ha 4 
been unable to find definitions which by 
more precise and meaningful in terms i 
the goals of education, or to deduce per 
las which will facilitate examination of t 
behavior of individuals within groups: 


Earlier in this article it was implied a” 
sociafication is a motivated error. Thery 
a sort of middle class ethnocentricity 30° 
work here, in addition to an historic-C° 
nomic hangover. Social scientists are : 
guilty of this ethnocentricity in their Jors 
sentation of research findings as couns® J07 
are when they translocate and act et 
these findings. For instance, “the linte 
class child tends to demand ail 
gratification of his needs—he has am 
ty in postponing gratification.” The WH i 
cation, of course, is that middle class 


They 


. sel 
do postpone gratification. Nonsense! my 
a s £ . P; a 
receive constant reinforcement and é 


— 5 
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riad of rewards for following the “right” 
pathways and imitating correct behavior. 
There is no quick and easy solution to 
this problem. Arthur Vener, a sociologist, 
and the author have struggled many hours 
to devise more appropriate models in the 
education of counselors. The result of their 
formulations is most embryonic; but did 
result in the introduction of at least one 
Productive innovation into The Michigan 
State University Summer NDEA Institute. 
This group had as its purpose the study and 
improvement of their counseling skills with 
deprived children. It was required of the 
Counseling trainees that as they observed 
and counseled students in the laboratory, 
as they accompanied youth board police 
officers on home and neighborhood visita- 
tions, as they conducted group counseling 
Sessions with prison inmates; that they did 
e describe nor even refer to the class 
Status of the individual as they wrote up 
mie experiences. Instead they were asked 
S make the folowing assumption: that 
Aara all children within modern American 
Hor y, with its extensive mass communica- 
aa are well aware of what the 
saiet $ y defined goal acquisitions of our 
ar y are—the car, the house, clothes, a 
sum some mate, et cetera. With this as- 
ption in mind, they were asked to next 
“termine if the individual learned quite 
Carly in life that opportunities for him to 
quire these culturally defined goals were 
More limited than for the dominant groups, 
Pita of his religious, racial or economic 
and e membership. With this assumption, 
Condit, affirmative reply to the primary 
amir ition, students were next asked to ex- 
and te and describe the home, oe = 
diner Ehborliood influence on the basic 
"ections the client set out on; for instance, 
o his theme, “I'm going to make it any- 
ay,” or had he substituted fantasy goals 
E relatively attainable ones Or had he 
We or covertly chosen illegitimate 
ee, ete. It is believed that this approach 
tena the students to look closer and 
er and come to know their clients far 


De 
tter than if they had been allowed to 
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refer to the economic motivational patterns 
of these people in terms of encompassing 
or not encompassing specific modal lower 
socioeconomic class values. A typology 
based on the individual's orientation to 
such variables as home, peer group and 
reaction to the realization of limited op- 
portunity, would at least contain several 
sub-groups for each socioeconomic class. 


Poof 

The Yes-Bul syndome is a second major 
dimension in counselor encapsulation, Re- 
call the story of the New Yorker lost in the 
Sahara Desert—near death from thirst he 
finds a lamp and rubs it. The usual genie ap- 
pears and offers the usual wishes. “Oh, gen- 
ie, I'm so thirsty, please make me a malted.” 
True to his promise, the genie summons his 
powers and proclaims, “Poof, youre a 
malted.” Counselor-educators provide their 
students with a series of cognitive and semi- 
cognitive experiences and after a magic 
number of graduate credits is accumulated, 
magically “Poof, he’s a counselor.” Some- 
times the programs do get at the core of the 
counselor's being. Most do not. For ex- 
ample, the counselor fully “understands” 
that hostility is a natural consequence of 
certain developmental stages and environ- 
mental conditions but let an angry student 
enter his office and respond to the coun- 
selor’s inquiry with, “Drop dead,” or a 
glaring, angry silence, and somehow the 
counselor's response is seldom congruent 
with his stated theoretical position on the 
needs of adolescents. Counselor-educators 
must enable, perhaps require, trainees to 
examine in depth their attitudes about 
clients and about themselves. The experi- 
ences of the NDEA trainees at Michigan 
State may prove illustrative. By and large 
they were an unusually talented, experi- 
enced group of school counselors; neverthe- 
less, as they became involved in group 
counseling in the role of client, comments 
like these were confessed and explored, “I 
offered the kid a cigarette. He says, “You 
don't mind do you”, and he takes three. 
That darn kid is really laughing at me 
when he does this, he’s making me look 
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like a monkey. I felt like a fool.” And 
another, at a different level of exploration, 
“As I think about the areas in which I 
attribute all kinds of evil attitudes to some 
of these kids we've been working with, I 
can’t help but wonder if these same things 
I attribute to them aren’t really related to 
the kinds of values which I, myself, only 
very tenuously hold.” It is not realistic to 
expect counselors to be paragons of emo- 
tional perfection but they dare not be so 
restricted that their fear and anger destroys 
their potential to help a number of clients. 


Tactics and Purpose 


The last of three factors to be discussed 
is the peculiar kind of professional encap- 
sulation which has resulted from the very 
manner in which counselors have defined 
their job. Counselors talk in terms of one- 
to-one relationships in a private, quiet 
place. They talk about full time assign- 
ments. They talk about allowing children 
to express their feelings in confidence. They 
talk about providing information about col- 
leges and occupations, et cetera, et cetera. 
It is unfortunate that the counselor's pro- 
fessional role is defined on the basis of cur- 
rent tactics. How much better it would be 
to define the job in terms of the outcomes 


sought and the areas of human potential 
to be enhanced. 


The tactical, situational definition can 
and does discourage counselors from ex- 
ploring new methods. For instance, resistive 
clients who tend to fear, or distrust school 
personnel often become very communica- 
tive in group counseling situations, This 
is particularly true of the disadvantaged 
and delinquent. There is a certain security 
in observing that the counselor is outnum- 
bered, and that one does not need to fear 
peer disapproval when a sample of one’s 
peers are in there, too. Counselors, how- 
ever, tend to balk at such procedures in- 
sisting on seeing counseling as a one-to-one 
relationship. Emphasis on professionaliza- 
tion of the counselor certainly encourages 
the counselor’s image of himself as a gentle- 
man in a suit behind a desk. Prison inmates 
have stated, however, that if their high 
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school counselor had really been as inter- 
ested in them as he claimed, he would 
have come into their neighborhood once 
in a while and interacted with them with- 
out a tie on his neck or the power of the 
school at his finger-tips. 


Two other highly questionable job defini- 
tions hinder the attainment of successes. 
First, counseling should be initiated by the 
client. There are any number of students 
in schools who need help and would be- 
come clients if only they did not have $ 
initiate the relationship. Second, counseling 
is an affect oriented experience. The a 
rotic college sophomore with the second- 
ary gains of his defenses may well requtrè 
a different set of counseling conditions than 
an adolescent who is searching for identi- 
fiable role models and an extended be- 
havioral potential to stimuli which surroun 
him. He may quite accurately perceive the 
reality of the negative stimuli which su” 
round him (various authorities in bis li i 
do treat him “like dirt’), but he may be 
literally ignorant of the host of productive 
coping techniques available. In effect, el 
he may need less to explore the S-Facto! 
in the S-R paradigm and need more 
learn about the potential R’s. 


To summarize we will report to yon i 
few things which were learned from di 
cussions with kids from slum areas we 
Segregated neighborhoods. Most do ea 
know who their school counselor is. Oth it 
describe counselors who smile sweetly fa 
somehow communicated a real Jack 0 as 
terest in listening to them or discover a 
what they were all about, “They don t E rs 
look at you.” A few spoke of counse? 
who may well have genuinely wante why 
help, but who were not trusted. “V dy 
should I have believed this guy, nobo a 
else ever wanted to help me unless i ly 
was something in it for them.” And fina 
the indignant young man who said, “I e 
to see him because I couldn't stan do 
English teacher, and all he wanted t 
was talk about my mother.” „sht 

Sociafication and ethnocentricity> sa 
and a technique oriented job definition 
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the three most basic elements in counselor 
encapsulation. They limit our effectiveness 
with a large number of clients. It is sug- 
gested that here are the places where 
change is most needed, and where coun- 
sclors and counselor-educators can effect 
change through their own efforts. 


Received November 15, 1963. 
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Counselor isolation from social realities, a cause of recent self-criticism, is 


analyzed in terms of the forces impinging on thi 
during its lifetime. At its inception counscling w 


as on other, professions 
as part of the movement 


to raise the educational and social level of the community. With the 


passing years the concepts that determine practice and rese: 


fluenced by 
thought of as static, 


from commitment to nondirection. 


h were in- 


an ideology that tended to resist change. Man came to be 


his potential largely predetermined, his capacities 
fixed. There was movement from the real to the “ 


safe” intrapsychic world, 


The realignment of social dynamics 


new requires a reassessment of the prevailing ideology. 


Ee 


Of late, some writers in counseling and 
guidance have directed their professional 
self-criticism against alleged social naivete. 
Before a discipline becomes preoccupied 
with breast-beating and the chanting of its 
mea culpa’s, it seems appropriate to con- 
sider whether it is deserving of blame. Why 
should counselors not be encapsulated? For 
what reasons ought they to be different 
from others, from those professions which 
are no more open to dissonant stimuli in 
their professional-perceptual field? No less 
than others they too are victims of their 
peculiar history and more especially of 
those social forces operating upon them 
during the course of their professional life- 
time. 

Counseling and guidance mark their 
birthdate as sometime after the turn of the 
century. One of the most succinct charac- 
terizations of the birth of a profession was 
made by Snygg (1954, p. 130) when he was 
writing about educational psychology: “It 
was no accident,” he said, “that compulsory 
education laws were soon followed by 
Thorndike. Confronted for the first time 
with large numbers of pupils who were not 
prepared to learn what the teachers were 
prepared to teach, educators turned to 
psychology for help.” 

"Presented at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, August 30, 1963. 


Was it not the same new population of 
students and out-of-school youth that stir- 
red the interest of Frank Parsons in Boston 
and Eli Weaver in Brooklyn, and countless 
others? A multitude of forces had com 
bined to make this the moment in history 
when taxes would come from the pockets 
of the rich, and money from the coffers 
of the community to provide the high edu 
cation that Americans had been clamoring 
for for a century or so, the loudest voices 
having been those of the trade unions, 
workers and immigrants. These new bree¢s 
of students needed to be understood, 7 
spected, tutored and guided, and ne 
needs struck a respondent chord in m 
and women who were humanists not tee A 
nicians and who sought to encourage ae 
hopes and aspirations of young peop e 
whose parents could offer them little in we 
way of educational and vocational SU" 
ance. Parsons was many things, but amom 
them he was a muckraker immersed in i 
Sreat issucs of the day, fighting for pet 
change. This was no culturally encapsul# jes 
counselor out of touch with the realit 
that molded men’s lives, sin- 


Those were the happy and noble bef ne 
nings, It was a day of great hope for pi- 
common man when it seemed that free ti 
versal education would carry the na 


al 
beyond the promise of a doctrine that 
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men are created equal. But just as some 
forees were at work to open wide the op- 
portunity for the intellectual development 
of all people there were others seeking to 
slam the door shut. The concerns of those 
who over the centuries feared universal 
education are implicit in the following 
order issued by the King of Prussia in 1854 
and the ideological rationalization is quite 
explicit: 


The primary schools have only to work to 
the end that the common people may grasp 
and appreciate the Christian Faith . . . may 
be intelligent in regard to all matters within 
the narrow sphere to which God has called 
may learn to read and write, reckon, 
and sine may love their rulers and 
their fatherland, be contented with their 
social status and live peacefully and happy 
in their lat... I do not think the principles 
enunelhited will ré the common people out 
of the sphere designated for them by God 
and Socicty, 


them... 


Dahlke (1958, p. 72) explains that with 
this order the King formalized the existence 
of a dual school system, “one part of it 
designed to keep people in the lower classes 
in their low status and the other to provide 
for an elite” (p. 73). 

Prussia is not the U. S. and the King is 
long dead. But as Mannheim (1936) has so 
Masterfully elaborated in his work on the 
Sociology “of knowledge, there are at all 
times and in all intellectual enterprises 
those whose ideology is intended to main- 
tain the status quo and those to change it. 

ur world is always in movement, our nia- 
tural and social environment constantly 
Changing, Those whose ideology maintains 
Conditions as they are must necessarily be- 
ii encapsulated, and by the process a 
Se inattention deny the existence 0 

Snificant reality impinging upon them. 
te tile we need not examine the cyt dy- 
in Mics that were operating against me 
at Our country, in our schools, and in the 

titudes of our professional personnel, we 
ae examine the effects of such pressures 
Dre the theories we adopted, and on our 
Practices, We will observe the tendency to 
bey of man as static, his potential largely 

i d, his mental capacities fixed; 


determine 
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and we will note that the practices them- 
selves provided “confirmation” for the 
theories that gave rise to them. 

1. Intelligence tests. In 1909, Binet de- 
plored the fact that some recent 
philosophers appear to have given their 
moral support to the deplorable verdict 
that the intelligence of an individual is a 
fixed quantity . . . we must protest and act 
against this brutal pessimism” (Hunt, 1961, 
p. 13). Despite Binet’s clear declaration to 
the contrary we continue to regard these 
instruments as evaluating capacities that 
are largely fixed by the genes. Hardly any- 
one today will deny the importance of life 
experience in the realization of potential, 
but it is still “potential’-some combina- 
tion of qualities released within the germ 
plasm—that sets the limits. Already there is 
fixity at the moment of conception. This is 
a scientific and professional outlook that 
inevitably determines the questions that 
investigators will pose and the strategies of 


practitioners. 

2 The “normal” distribution of intelli- 
uence. No professional myth has wider cur- 
rency than this one. Test constructors know 
they can obtain any distribution they want 
and they appreciate from actual experience 
the effort entailed in achieving a normal 
curve. With a test so designed the resultant 
distribution is of course “normal.” And over 
the years in a classic case of circular rea- 
soning many persons have been led to con- 
clude that indeed this is a biological fact! 
Nature has so ordained the distribution of 
intelligence. 

It is striking that Francis Galton first ap- 
plied the bell-shaped curve to the study of 
individual differences at the time when the 
already beleaguered British aristocracy was 
defending its elite position and privileges 
against the onslaught of the lower classes. 
Unwittingly, Galton supplied the British 
establishment with “scientific” support for 
the highly differential educational structure 
that is under severe attack today. 

3, Homogeneous ability grouping. An out- 
growth of conceiving of man’s mental abili- 
ties as largely immutable, the practice tends 
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to confirm the belief. By use of this edu- 
cationally indefensible system the learning 
handicaps of the socially deprived children 
are intensified. The gap between the de- 
prived and the advantaged children widens 
each year, and the attitudes of the lower 
class children concerning their own infer- 
iority is only confirmed. Instead of encour- 
aging and strengthening students by a pro- 
fessional orientation that works through 
diagnosis and remediation this practice 
stamps them as irrevocably limited. 

4. Progressive education. In this context 
the term is used loosely to refer to all those 
educational theories that operate on the as- 
sumption that given permissiveness in 
kindergarten and the grades, children will 
have the opportunity for the unfolding of 
their abilities. Exercise care, teachers were 
cautioned, lest the fragile structures of the 
child be shaken by the manipulations of 
the adult. For many middle class children 
raised by parents who valued learning and 
culture and who provided the necessary 
intellectual stimulation through experience 
and conversation, this school practice was 
probably not a serious handicap; but for 
others, for vast numbers of those who 
flocked to the schools, this procedure was 
bound to doom most of them to the limits 
set by their disadvantaged environments, 
They needed well organized instruction in 
the concepts and cognitive processes that 
the fortunate receive before they enter 
school—the prerequisites to reading; de- 
prived of the necessary corrective meas- 
ures they lapse into disinterest and resist- 
ance to learning. 

5. Psychoanalytic theory. Man is a vie- 
tim of his animal instincts. Deep in the re- 
cesses of his mind are anti-social tendencies, 
sometimes encapsulated in his unconscious, 
So much are these a part of man, Freud 
thought, that in his letter to Einstein he 
expressed the fear that wars were a result 
of them. Once again man is a prisoner, and 
many a boy’s aggressive behavior is ex- 
plained in terms of an inscrutable uncon- 
scious rather than remediable social condi- 
tions. And this thinking persists despite the 
history of man that demonstrated his ability 
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to transform a foot to a hand, to make 
tools, to work in social cooperation and 
to develop speech. Hardly an immutable 
being! It is not parsimonious to attribute 
this progress to the fact that libidinal en: 
ergy was properly sublimated and dis- 
charged. It is much more tenable to reason 
that man wrought these changes because 
he consciously sought them in his struggle 
to master his environment. When there iS 
a failure in the use of “energy” (e.g. PSY 
chopathology ), one can find as much profit 
in searching for the social contradictions 
that are reflected in the intrapsychic con- 
flict. A 

6. Conformist thinking. The tradition- 
alists in the intellectual community have 
provided the ideological foundations for 
their times. The creative scientists and phi- 
losophers, the innovators like Galileo, 
Bruno, Darwin and the many other think- 
ers whose views diverge from the norms 
often represent a threat to the status ba 
and are treated in kind. The prevailing 
social climate knows no bounds and reaches 
into the intellectual and professional on 
munities despite the protestations of inte 
lectuals that their thinking is “independent, 
or even of scientists that their science a 
“pure.” Aseptic perhaps it is, but not Phe 
or independent, as the experiences of se 
1950's demonstrated. In their study of 50-9) 
scientists, Lazarsfeld and Thielens (19 e 
indicated the price paid during a c a 
when professors deliberately avoided the 
troducing topics that were part 0 bore 
course and suppressed discussion that ne 
on controversial issues. The situation 1° a 
public schools was so bad that Ries™ 
(1958) proposed that the social studies 
dropped altogether. 

In clinical and other fields in psy 
there was a tendency to turn away 
the individual’s behavior in a real worlC 
reflect on those safer areas of contem Pis 
tion like intrapsychic conflict, as } 


ology 
ch from 
rld to 


on- 
could exist independent of externa dut 
flicts. And in counseling the tendency ` jt- 


ing this period was to turn from here 
ment to nondirection in interactions- he 1” 
y was the counselor absolved of t 
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sponsibility of making interpretations, of 
introducing new data (facts, values, mores), 
for now as an expert in empathic communi- 
cation his task was to reflect and clarify 
only that which came from the client, for 
which the client alone was responsible. By 
choosing this direction he shut himself off 
from relevant areas of observation and thus 
set himself adrift from the mainstream of 
Scientific investigation. No matter how 
sophisticated his research endeavor, so 
long as it focused on communication and 
self-perception it could not inform him 
about the learning and attitudinal effects 
of the following: 

a) undetected minimal neurological and sensory 

defect; 
b) low social-economic status; 
c) denigrated social role: sexual, racial, ethnic. 


Problems arising from such causes are 
ound to evoke symptoms of frustration 
and conflict, and negative attitudes to the 
Self. Treating the symptoms is a common 
and often fruitless activity; yet it is the 
Counselor's only recourse when he is trained 
to delimit his field of operations to the 
Client’s percepts and concepts, and when 
the research largely ignores the material 
Substrata of these cognitive processes, and 
the dynamic nature of the social milieu. 
These are some of the concepts and con- 
ditions that helped shape the ideology of the 
Counselor, He did not will them; no one per- 
Son nor set of persons was responsible for 
them, By a selective process the theories 
that informed his professional behavior pre- 
Vailed over other competing theories an 


Willy-nilly they served the purpose of de- 
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limiting possibilities for change both within 
the profession and on the clientele it served. 

Now the times have changed and a new 
set of forces are at work, as close at hand 
as today’s headlines. Comparable to the in- 
sistent demands that opened the high 
schools to new classes of people, the demon- 
strations of the past years will change the 
composition of the schools and will make 
new demands upon teachers and adjunctive 
workers. Once again the social forces for 
change emerge stronger than those for no- 
change. Historically this is a time for a pro- 
fession to evaluate its theories and divest 
itself of the old ideology which now in the 
new set of conditions impairs its service 
to the community. 


Received December 20, 1963. 
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Self-Concept of College Women Compared with 


Their Concept of Ideal Woman and 
Men's Ideal Woman 


Anne Steinmann 
New York Clinic for Mental Health 


Joseph Levi 
New York, N. Y. 


and David J. Fox 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


The nature of specific feminine beliefs was studied by administering three 


forms of the Inventory of Feminine 
metropolitan college. S’s were first 


Values to 75 women attending a large 
asked to respond as they felt, then 


as their ideal woman would respond, then as men’s ideal woman would 
respond. Data indicate that women perceive themselves and their ideal 
woman as essentially alike, with equal components of passive and active 
orientations, but they perceive man’s ideal woman as significantly more 
passive and accepting of a subordinate role in both personal develop- 
ment and place in the familial structure. 


ees 


For the past two years a research pro- 
ject to obtain empirical data on feminine 
values has been conducted at the Society 
for Psychoanalytic Study and Research, 
The basic hypothesis of the research is that 
despite differences in socioeconomic class, 
ethnic or racial background, level of educa- 
tion, and occupational or professional sta- 
tus, women share a set of life values. To 
test this hypothesis the Inventory of Fem- 
inine Values! is being administered io 
samples of women differing on these 
variables to see if a common response pat- 
tern will emerge. This article shall report 
the first data collected in the spring of 
1963 from a sample of 75 young women 
attending a metropolitan college in a large 
Northeastern city. 


1The Inventory was developed by Dr. Alex- 
andra Botwin. It is discussed in detail in a study 
by Steinmann (1963), 


Subjects 5 
Subjects were students in undergraduate 
courses in Psychology who were oe eir 
complete the Inventory as part oE 
class work, without special introdt 
All subjects were females between 1 
21 years of age, the majority unmar 
Most were white, and on superficia 1c- 
amination were considered by their nee 
tor to represent middle class or upper!" 
class in socioeconomic status. 


rie . 


Instrument nts 
The Inventory consists of 34 stater tjg- 
expressing a particular value or value - d 
ment related to women’s activities ure 
Satisfactions: for example, “I am not “for 
that the joys of motherhood make “Pates 
the sacrifices” The respondent indica 
the strength of her agreement or disadint 
ment to each statement on a fiveP 
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_ Scale, ranging from “completely agree” to 
“completely disagree” through the mid- 
point of “I have no opinion.” 

Seventeen of the 34 items are considered 
to provide a respondent with the oppor- 
tunity to delineate a passive woman, that 
is a Woman who sees her own satisfactions 
coming second after those of her husband 
and family, and who sees her family re- 
Sponsibilities as taking precedence over 
any potential occupational activity. The 
other 17 items delineate an active woman, 
one who considers her own satisfactions 
equally important with those of husband 
and family and who wishes to have oppor- 
tunities to realize any latent ability or 
talent. The items are alternated on the in- 
strument, making it possible to score the 
Mstrument by utilizating the respondents’ 
answers to the 17 pairs of items. The score 
on the Inventory represents the difference 
in strength. of agreement to each pair of 
items, Positive scores between 0 and +-65 
Tepresent intermediate degrees of a passive 
Orientation, negative scores between 0 and 
Š 8 represent intermediate degrees of the 
Active orientation. 

The reliability of the Inventory has been 
Sstimated through the split-half technique. 
and when corrected through the Spearman- 

Town procedure, is 81. The items have 

; ace validity in that they are statements 

With generally accepted connotations, but 

rey have also been submitted to validation 

diet judges and counter-checked by 
ical interviews. 

i Three forms of the Inventory were used 

te current research. First, subjects were 


aske r ae GE 
e ` o 
d to respond to the items in terms 
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how they themselves felt, i.e., their self- 
perception, or Form SP. Then they were 
given the same 34 items in scrambled order 
and asked to respond as they thought their 
ideal woman would respond (Form WI). 
The third time, with the items again 
scrambled, they were asked to respond as 
they thought men would want women to 
respond (Form MI). 


Results 


Table 1 presents the range, means and 
standard deviations in total score on each 
of the three forms. On Form SP, self-per- 
ception, respondents ranged from -32 to 
+36, with a mean of +.97 and a standard 
deviation of 14.8. Thus their own opinion, 
as a group, was equally balanced between 
passive and active elements; moreover, 43 
of the 75 respondents had scores within 
S points of 0, 

On Form WI, responding as their ideal 
woman would, they ranged from —44 to 
-L31 with a mean of -4.6, which indicated, 
on the average, a slightly more active 
preference than they actually were (statis- 
tically significant at the .01 level). 

On Form MI (to which subjects respond 
as they think men would want women to 
respond), Table 1 reflects the dramatic 
shift of the data. The mean of + 20.3, the 
range from —12 to +54 as well as the fact 
that 69 of the 75 subjects had positive 
scores, all reflect the strength of the pas- 
sive image these college women had of 
the woman that men desire. Obviously, 
there were statistically significant differ- 
ences between the means on Form MI and 
on Forms SP and WI. 


those 


Table 1 


Means and Stand: 


ard Deviations 


Rana cores on Inventory, by Form = 
= —=> P Form 
SP WI MI 
Statistic aa — 44 to +81 -12 to +54 
— 3 36 
Range — T 4.6 +20.3 
Mean i 17.2 15.1 


Standard deviation 
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Thus, these data for the total group on 
the three forms combine to delineate a 
group of college women who see their own 
role almost equally balanced between pas- 
sive and active elements, who have an 
ideal woman somewhat more active and 
self-assertive, but who think that men want 
a woman who is extremely passive and 
who places wifely and familial duties above 
her own development and who seeks her 
satisfactions in these duties rather than in 


her own personal and professional develop- 
ment. 


A second level of analysis is in the 34 
concepts which make up the instrument, 
The median strength of agreement was 
computed for each for each item and the 
items ranked for each form. A study was 
then made of the greatest differences in 
ranks between Forms SP and WI and be- 
tween Forms SP and MI. Two kinds of 
differences were possible—the item was 
ranked lower (agreed with more strongly) 
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on Form SP, or it was ranked lower on 
Form WI or MI. 


Before proceeding to discuss these dif- 
ferences, it is important to note that ne 
were primarily differences in the strength 
of opinions, rather than in expression 7 
diametrically opposite opinions. o, E 
ample, on 31 of the 34 items the medina 
for Forms SP and WI were on the ee 
side of the neutral point of 3. Similarly, 
medians for Forms SP and MI were o 
the same side of the neutral point for -A 
of the 34 items. All of the differences dy 
cussed below reflect differences in streng 
of opinion. p 

Referring now to Table 2, the first we 
ing is in the four items which ran ri 
lower (stronger agreement) on Form | : 
compared both to WI and to MI. In ae 
of content these are concepts ane 
the respondent’s tendency to argue ee 
authority, her belief that a wife’s opin! 


Table 2 


Items on Which There Were L 


argest Differences in Rank 


Between Form SP and Forms WI and MI 


— 
Form: 
Nature of Item Rank on I MI 
difference no. Item content Re 94 
A. Strength 12 I argue against people who try to assert their authority over me, 11 23 
of ala 24 I believe that a wife's op:nion should have exactly the same 13 23 
tor orm bearing upon important decisions for the family as the husband’s. 2 
20 A working mother can establish just as strong and secure a re- 14 25 
lationship with her children as can a stay-at-home mother. 8 
4 ] would like to create or accomplish something which would be 17 s 
recognized by everybody as valuable and important. 7 
B. Strength 25 I will have achieved i ife i 
ave a the main goal of I ormal, 
of arcament well-adjusted children. RSD S EECA 16 j 
on orm k 
ass 26 I am more concerned with my personal development than I 5 
T am with approval of other people, 13 
I prefer to listen to people talk ki 
E peop rather than do most of the talking i7 10 
17 Unless single, wome g 
les s n should not crave per ss but be 
satisfied with their husbands’ a sonak suoce 29 4 
3 A woman who works i ; 1 
s cannot 
one: who: ware at oe Possibly be as good a mother as the ah 8 
33 I believe a woman’s 


13 Marriage and childre; 


place is in the home. za 


2 
else in a woman’s life, SASNAL takes precedence over everything 15 
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should have equal status with a husband’s, 
that working mothers can be sound mothers 
and the respondent's expression of a need 
for creativity, These would seem to be the 
areas in which conflict between Self, Ideal 
and Man’s Ideal Woman are most strongly 
expressed. 


5 The other seven items presented in Table 
2 reinforce these ideas. For three of these 
(items 25, 26, and 11), the subject felt 
her Ideal Woman would more strongly 
agree than she would. These three items 
again touch on child rearing, personal de- 
velopment and the respondent's willing- 
ness to listen. Here respondents feel their 
Ideal Woman would be more likely than 
they to see the rearing of normal children 
as lifes main goal, with listening rather 
than talking and with seeking self rather 
than others’ approval. 


Finally, the four items on which they 
felt Man’s Ideal would more strongly agree 
than they would (items 17, 3, 33, and 13) 
reflect not craving personal success and 
believing that the primary place a woman 
Should concentrate her efforts is in the 
home with her husband and family. 


Interpretation 
„What is the meaning of these findings? 
they seemed to indicate a shift in orienta- 
tion between a slightly passive Self-Concept 
fo a more active Ideal Concept. These 
data suggest some intra-psychic conflict, 
or the woman's Self-Concept is not the 
Same as that which she thinks she should 
c. 


_ The trend in six of the seven items cited 
m Table 2 (12, 24, 20, 4, 25, 11, 21) is 
Self-assertive: the Self feeling that I can 
and want to do—and the Ideal feeling 
lat I may not and should not do. The 
Confusion here might even be a confusion 
of self-identity or ego-identily, reflecting 
antagonism within the self-image. This 
Confusion is similar to the confusion of 
“80-identity as described by Erikson 
1959) and may lead to what Erikson 
“alls ego-diffusion, a serious personality 


'sturbance. 
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Conflict leoms larger when we compare 
women’s Self-Concept and Ideal Concept 
with what they think Man’s Ideal Woman 
is. As noted above, Table 1 displays ex- 
treme differences in concept. These young 
women seem to have convinced themselves 
that men want them to play a passive role. 


The responses to individual items demon- 
strate that women feel that they can com- 
bine self-achievement with the roles ot 
wife and mother. However, the data also 
indicate that the women feel that men are 
cither not interested in the self-realization 
and goals of the women in their lives or 
these men may even be in opposition to 
woman's needs. 


A conflict and/or lack of communication 
is obvious. The task before counselors in 
order to counsel more effectively, is to 
investigate thoroughly the two opposing 
forces between men and women and with- 
in the woman herself. These opposing 
forces are, of course, self-effacement and 
self-realization, Research must be directed 
to answer the question which of the forces, 
or what kind of amalgam of these forces, 
is more in line with reality. 


Discussion 

Clinical experience has shown that in 
order to maintain an emotionally dynamic 
and healthy attitude toward life, a woman 
must continually develop deep reservoirs 
of intellectual and spiritual strength. The 
job of the counselor, granted the unique 
privilege of being able to influence young 
people at such a crucial stage in their 
development, should emphasize the desir- 
ability of planning far-reaching programs 
of intellectual and vocational interests com- 
mensurate with each young woman’s real 
and potential ability. 


It might be borne in mind that the coun- 
sclor should not limit such counseling to 
women alone. If further research indicates 
that men do not accept the active aspects 
of women’s role, it is imperative for coun- 
selors, as well as schools, to help educate 
men toward acceptance of women’s need 
for self-realization and also toward accept- 
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ance of the vocational and professional ac- 
tivities of women as an integrated part of 
women’s lives. As women find and develop 
fresh interests and deep enthusiasms, the 
growth of their families will be richer and 
healthier, strengthened by the satisfaction 
of the mother. If research shows that men 
do accept the active aspects of women’s 
needs, then it is incumbent on counselors 
and others to help break down the com- 
munciation barrier which has led women 
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erroneously to believe that men do not 
wish them to activate their creative p0- 
tentialities. 

Received October 23, 1963. 
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Attitudes toward Career and Marriage and the 
Development of Life Style in Young Women! 
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A first approximation to the relationshi 


career and marriage and the life styles of 
Cross-sectional representation of the de- 


y adolescence, adolescence and young adulthood. 
(1) high school curriculum elected; and (2) plan 
marriage throughout a decade ahead. 


(67 per cent of those sought). 
yelopmental stages of earl 
Life style represented by: 
for education, career and 


Effect of attitude towards career and marriage 
s. A  pseudo-career drive seems to appear in some 
escence. Major attitudinal themes affecting life 
tion are (in order of importance): (1) woman's 
’5 reaction to the use of her intelligence; (2) struggle 
f dominance of men at work and the “place” 
ct between family and work demands upon 
(4) dilemmas of timing in dating and 


developmental stage 
women during early adol 
style during early matura 
impression of the male 
over the possible position o 
of women at home; (8) confli 
the time of a wife and mother; 


p between 18 attitudes toward 
1,237 girls and young women 


differs in the three 


i eptance of the general outline of the 


marriage; and (5) issues in ace 
feminine role. 


— 


The present study explores the effect of 
Attitude toward career and marriage upon 
the developing life style of a young woman. 
Attitude toward career is viewed in relation 
to life style in order to clarify further the 
Understanding of both. Attitudes can in- 
luence decisions; decisions can be followed 
9Y actions; actions define life style. This 
'S the assumption which leads us to say 
that life style is affected by attitude. The 
Primary purpose of this paper is to provide 
tie sos it Development, No 
lg dareard Studies in Career en the Office 
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a preliminary chart of the effect, if any, of 
attitude toward career and marriage on 
the life style of women as women progress 
through adolescence and young adulthood. 

The woman’s dilemma of choice inherent 
in career and marriage has been widely 
considered. Furthermore, the public is in- 
terested in the presumed conflict of career 
and marriage in the woman’s life situation 
in this country. Nevertheless, the specific 
focus of this study—the dependence of life 
style upon attitudes toward career and 
marriage—seems unique. We have not lo- 
cated similar studies (Matthews, 1960). 
Design and Limits of the Study 

The developmental effect of attitude to- 
ward career and marriage upon life style 
occurs as a person ages. A longitudinal 
study of persons at various points in a time 
interval provides the most complete kind of 
record of the developmental problem. How- 
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ever, the present study is not longitudinal; 
instead it is cross-sectional and therefore 
only an approximation of the ideal. Never- 
theless, our approximation provisionally lo- 
cates the trace of the developmental effect 
in the nomothetic situation if our subjects 
may be considered matched in relevant 
ways at the several periods of age consid- 
ered. Since these is no guideline for match- 
ing, because there has not been previous 
study of the problem either longitudinally 
or cross-sectionally, we could not control in 
ways which may later prove to be desirable, 
Furthermore, our procedure for collecting 
data led to the loss of subjects whose char- 
acteristics are not known. These are im- 
portant limitations on the credibility of this 
approximation to what may be happening 
as attitude toward career and marriage 
gives definition to the life style of young 
women in their movement through adoles- 
cence into young adulthood. We can only 
know that these potential restraints exist at 
the moment; unfortunately we cannot eval- 
uate them. 

The primary variables of this study are: 
(1) 18 scores of attitude toward career and 
marriage; (2) two scores of life style; and 
(3) developmental stage. Major interest is 
in developmental stage. The report is there- 
fore organized so that the effect of develop- 
ment upon the relation of attitude toward 
career and marriage to life style becomes 
apparent. 

The analysis proceeds in two phases, In 
the first phase, the relationship of life siyle 
to attitudes toward career and marriage is 
examined by means of discriminant analysis 
(Tatsuoka & Tiedeman, 1954) for each of 
the two independent variables of life style 
(curriculum studied in high school and 
marriage and career plan for the next ten 
years of life) considered separately and 
together. In the next phase, the effect of 
developmental stage on the relationship of 
life style to attitude toward career and mar- 
riage is also analyzed by means of discrim- 
inant analysis. The analysis of this phase 
first ascertains whether attitudes themselves 
vary with developmental stage or not. The 
analysis then proceeds to ascertain whether 
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development has an effect upon the n 
tionships betwcen life style and attitudes 
or not. 


Subjects and the Construction of 
Their Scores 

Subjects. The sample consisted of ginis T 
ycung women who were attending or had eo ae 
the Wecks Junior High School in Newton, A A 
chusetts, at some time during the years ee 
This sampling procedure provided a 
representation of ages 11 through 26, a 
later considered only in terms of three sm 
junior high school, high schcol and young a ie 
The sample of girls is considered amore 
of each stage because we know of no viole ts a 
in the socioecenomic levels, races or ee ce 
residents in the district of the Wecks Sehe ol ay 
ing the period. Each of these variables is aie 
to have an effect on both attitudes and life seat 

Procedures, The materials were adininie Sol 
under direct supervision in the junior big Sets 
Each of the senior high school and adult su aes 
worked on her own materials at home, how! hee! 

The materials consisted of a earcer-listory istor 
and a sct of attitude scales. The Career a the 
sheet requested information appropriate ae 
age and life position of the respondent. Data high 
assembled with regard to: age; education; sub 
scheol curriculum; occupation; marital status; plans 
ject preferences; career preferences; and life p” 
in 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 

Returns. Usable replies were received from from 
subjects out of a possible 1,842, a respon the 
67 per cent of the subjects. Jonseawent Y ostly 
sample consists of 432 junior high girls io ages 
‘ges 11-14), 282 sen'or high girls (mostly tf, 
15-18), and 523 young adult women qme y 
19-26). The percentages of response ot adoles- 
age groups were: junior high school (early * 
cents), 94.3 per cent; senior high schoo 
cents), 79.6 per cent; and young adults, 
cent. 


and 


1,287 


ava ‘ot 
e. The m 


Attitudes toward Career and Marriag nsisted f 


titude scale in the form administered co tive 
TL items originally considered representa in 
seven attitudes. The items were assem nemp P 
booklet in a random sequence in an atte 
break possible response sets. 


— 


vents comment on the characteristics © of Seat 
respondents. A large loss in the group ames î 
adults occurred because of changes in a e7 
locations which were no longer a matter t oP on 
The fractional return accumulated brings © questi 
Sentativeness of the adult sample Hve 
ut we lack information which can res? 
on this score. 
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Ite:ns within each scale were phrased to pro- 
duce, in theory, a marriage-directed response. Sev- 
eral items with an obversely oriented framework 
were included in each of the original scales to 
check the consistency of use of the marriage- 
directed or carcer-directed responses. The inten- 
sity of the response in the marriage or career di- 
rection was measured numerically by a Likert- 
type procedure and every response of agreement 
(agree a Hille, agree pretty much, agree very much) 
Was assigned a numerical value on the scale 1-7. 
The number “4” was arbitrarily assigned when a 
Tesponse was not given. á 

The intercorrelations of the item scores were 
studied in their entirety befere final scores were 
constructed for item scales. Intercorrelations were 
computed for each of the three developmental 
stages under consideration in order to reduce the 
possib'lity that developmental effects in relation- 
ships might be covered up as scores for the scales 
Were constructed. Both authors engaged in a cluster 
analysis of the intercorrelation matrices and worked 
toward agreement on 14 scales built from an ag- 
gregate of 57 of the original 71 items. In general 
the procedure separated new sub-sets of items 
from the original logical sets of items in order to 
create sub-sets of greater homogeneity of response 
Pattern i.e., sub-sets in which item responses in a 
New sub-set were more highly correlated among 
themselves than with item responses in all other 
Sub-sets. In a few instances an item was transferre 
rom one of the original sets to a different one of 
he new sets but this was only done when it then 
Seemed scund logically as well as empirically. 

After cluster analy scores were constructed 
or each of the fourteen attitude scales finelly 
chose n by summing algebraically the scores on the 
items of the set, The scores and the number of 
items in cach set are as follows:* 


No. of Items 


Scale No, Scale 


I. The respondent's attitude 
toward: 

l. A. College, career, time of 
marriage as peers? are 
presumed to feel 

. Time of dating an 
marriage as parents are 
presumed to feel 

C. Children 

D. Homemaking 

E. Inferiority of the wom- ` 

an to the man 

F. The equality of 

7 sexes ; 
` . Career dominance over 

marriage 


b 
= 
= 


aa co 


the 


Q 


g 


Th i le is reported in Matthews 
Gaeo a 50). A copy of the scale can also 
ii obtained from Esther Matthews, Newton South 
'gh School, Newton, Massachusetts. 
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Il. The respondent's attitudes 
toward a woman’s use of 
her intelligence as this at- 
titude is supposed to be 
held by: 

8. A. Other women 
9: B. Boys 
10. C. Men 


II. The respondent's attitude 
toward acceptance of the 
following aspects of the 
feminine role: 

Th. A. Role of just wife and 
mother 10 
B. Desire for children 2 
13. C. Jobs which are of a 
feminine kind 
Differences between the 
sexes 2 


AKO 


ww 


14, D; 


The intercorrelations of the scores on the 14 
scales which were finally used are low. Only a 
few of the correlations among scores on the scales 
exceed 40 (Matthews, 1960, p. 73). 

Data from the 14 items not included in any of 
the 14 scales which were finally formed were not 
analyzed further. This decision was made in order 
both to maintain the original logic of the investiga- 
tion and to eliminate, except in one instance, reli- 
ance upon data assessing attitudes on the basis of 
only a single question, 

The questionnaire also sought statements of 
preference for both school subjects and careers. 
Two scores were obtained in each area: one for 
the most preferred subject or career; the other 
for the least preferred subject or career, In each 
case the score noted whether the preference was 
for a presumably masculine or feminine subject 
or carcer. The ideas of Roe (1956) and of Super 
(1957) were considered in the assignment of a 
masculine or a feminine designation. The concepts 
of field, level, degree of autonomy and the pro- 
portion of women employed according to the 1950 
census were primarily used in distinguishing occu- 
pations in this way. Thus the study was conducted 
in relat'on to these four scores on preferred ac- 
tivities and the fourteen attitudes; eighteen scores 
in all. 

Life Style and the Level of Education. College 
attendance is currently regarded as a key element 
in talent conservation (e.g., the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958) as well as in social in- 
heritance (e.g., Shea, 1963). Accordingly, the type 
of course pursued in high school was singled out 
as one indication of life style. It seemed a likely 
consequent of the several attitudes or postures to- 


4The young women were sometimes asked to 
express the attitudes of other people. Peers, parents, 
other women, boys and men were used as figures 
upon which the respondent’s attitudes could be 


projected. 
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wards career and marriage in which we were 
interested, 

goo respondent indicated the high school cur- 
riculum she: (') had pursued in the past (adults); 
(2) was enroll.c in at present (high school girls); 
or (3) planned to pursue in the future (junior high 
girls). Newton High School offers four different 
curricula for girls: two prepare for college, one 
for very selective and demanding colleges, the 
second for less demanding colleges; a third pre- 
pares for general employment; while the fourth 
is for students interested in a business or secre- 
tarial education, 


A considerable majority of girls and young 
women elected either of the two college prepara- 
tory curricula (junior high, 86 per cent; senior 
high, 90 per cent; adults, 89 per cent). It is prob- 
able, therefore, that our data represent a situation 
in which career is more than usually likely. 

Life Style and Life Plan. Plans for the pattern- 
ing of career and marriage were taken as a second 
indication of life style. Super (1957) considers such 
career patterns to be fairly indicative of the life 
style. 

Subjects stated their life plans for each of five 
periods: 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years hence, Every 
response was assigned to one of ten categories; (1) 
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student, (2) student and married, (3) married and 
no career, (4) married and feminine career, e) 
married and masculine career, (6) married me 
employed, (7) worker only, (8) feminine caree 
only, (9) masculine career only and (10) no ae 
The same principles were used in designing A 
probable occupation as masculine or feminine 
had been used in characterizing preferred an 
not preferred subjects and careers. 


Although the life plans were originally an 
logued for each of five two-year periods for ev H 
subject, the responses proved so consistent ie 
out each set that only the life plan anticipate 
the tenth year was considered in the analysis. 


3 ; rd- 
Table I notes the distribution of subjects ie 
ing to stage and both curriculum choice an¢ 


; e o! 
for marriage and carcer during the next decad 
life. 


; at 

The table reveals that the majority of ig eerie 
every stage hope to be married and not p per 
in a carecr ten years hence: (junior high, jts 
cent; senior high, 75 per cent; and adu ior to 
per cent). The substantial increase from jun ater 
senior high for the plan of marriage without z 
is accompanied by a complementary decrea 
the desire for a feminine career only (from 
per cent to 3 per cent). 


Table 1 
Curriculum Choice and Life Plan by Stage (in Per Cent) 


m F 


Student and 


Life Plan 
Married and Career: 


ma j 


Unmarried and Career: || No 


Sr. Hi 
Not Given [pe 


P No | Femi-] Mascu- Unspeci-|/ Unspeci- Femi-| Mascu- pumn Sum* 
Curriculum Stage |/Unmarried| Married cira Tine Tie | fied fied pine: line Given A 
+ 

M Jr. Hi =- — 3 0 0 
git 
ro] 


Adult — = =l = 
College Jr. Hi 4 — j 36 5 
Preparatory|Sr. Hi — 1 42 | 4 
(demanding) | Adult -— 1 35 10 
College Jr. Hi 1 — 
Preparatory|Sr. Hi — i Het 3] 
(other) Adult — 0 26 6 
Jr. Hi — — 1 — 
General Sr. Hi = = a 0 
Adult — — 1 = 
Jr. Hi 0 = 5 aie 
Business Sr. Hil = -= 5 0 
i Adult — — 9 1 
Jr. Hi 5 = a j 8 
Sum» Sr. Hi — 1 75 5 
_[Adult — 1 71 17 


ee 
= ee 

ee EEE 

A 


Attitudes toward Career and Marriage 


Life Style and Attitudes toward 
Career and Marriage 


Curriculum Choice and Attitudes. At- 
titudes toward career and marriage differ 
according to the curriculum choices of these 
young women (approximate Wilks’ Lambda 
ratio [Rao, 1952, pp. 260-262] exceeds 1 
Per cent level of significance). Further- 
more, this distinction is accomplished in 
terms of only a single significant discrim- 
inant function when three discriminants are 
Possible, (Approximate test offered by Rao, 
1952, pp. 370-375 was used.) The important 
Weights of the significant discriminant are 
reported in the top of the left panel of 
Table 2 while the coordinates of the cen- 
troids associated with each of the curricu- 
lum choices are reported in the bottom 
Panel of the table. 
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The curriculum groups seem discrim- 
inated pretty much on a dimension of ac- 
ceptance of the “feminine lot” vs. accept- 
ance of parental insistence upon the staging 
of dating and marriage. The college-going 
women accept the feminine lot rather ex- 
tensively but have parents who are pre- 
sumed to display a more relaxed attitude 
toward the time of dating and marriage 
than do the parents of those not aspiring to 
college. 


Life Plan and Attitudes. Attitudes to- 
wards career and marriage also differ ac- 
cording to the life plans of young women 
(approximate Wilks’ Lambda ratio exceeds 
the 1 per cent level of significance). Two 
of the possible 9 discriminant functions 
encompass the significant dispersion. The 
important weights of these discriminants 


Table 2 
Attitudes toward Career and Marriage and Life Style 


[m = 
Attitude Curriculum | Curriculum and Life Plant * Life Plan 
— Dy _Ds 


College, Career, Time of Marriage (Peer Focus) 


Women's Time of Dating, Marriage (Parent Focus) 
Attitud Children 
Re: Meee Homemaking 
g Inferiority to Men 
Equality of Sexes : 
over Marriage = 
Expression == anes oe +z 
i Women's |_ Other Women s 
Ntelligence | Boys' Attitudes . 


as R 
th racer 


Men's Attitudes 


Role of Wife and Mother Only 


Acceptance 
of Desire for Children 
Feminine b: 
S 
Role Feminine Jol 


|B 
Sex Differences 


Subjects-Likes 


No curriculum (stated or recalled) 


P, 
"sferences Subjects-Dislikes 
Feminine; | Careers-Likes ‘= 2 
Careers-Dislikes = 
Life Pl 
Curriculum Group | Centroids e Plan 
Student 


- 9.97 


-14.15 


College preparatory (most demanding) 


College preparatory (less demanding) -12.14 [Married and employed 
lo ios | Worker only 
eneral iinan Feminine career only 
Bi Masculine career only 
“Siness -10.70 No entry 


` 
+, Only standardized weights of |. 40| or more after 


Centroids not reported because group si 


conventionalization are noted in each discriminant vector (D). 
ize becomes small in this analysis. 
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are noted in the top right panel of Table 2 
while the coordinates of the centroids are 
noted in the bottom of that panel in the 
table. 

The life plans of these women are pri- 
marily differentiated on a continuum of at- 
titude toward marriage as opposed to that 
toward career. Secondary distinctions occur 
on another continuum contrasting attitudes 
toward a feminine career with those toward 
homemaking. 

Life Style and Attitudes. The dispersion 
of attitudes analyzed according to the com- 
bination of curriculum and life plan con- 
tinues significant as was expected because 
of the signiifeance found with each variable 
by itself. The discrimination is now more 
complex, however. Four discriminants are 
significant. The formerly important vari- 
ables continue their contributions as can 
be seen by comparing weights in the four 
columns in the middle panel labeled “Cur- 
riculum and Plans” of Table 2, with those 
in the left and right panels of that table. 
Several new variables now enter the pic- 
ture, however, because of the significance 
of the interaction of curriculum and life 
plan in the discrimination. 


Development in the Relation of Life 
Style to Attitude 


Development in Attitude. We have so far 
noted that attitudes toward career and 
marriage are related to life style as revealed 
in curriculum and life plan. What effect 
does development have on this relationship? 
This is the primary question of the study. 
Our investigation of the question first ex- 
amines the effect of development only on 
attitudes toward career and marriage. Sub- 
sequently, we present the investigation of 


the effect of development on the relation 
between attitudes and life style. 


The results of the analysis of attitudes in 
terms of developmental stage are reported 
in the left panel of Table 3, The analysis 
indicated that the dispersion of the 18 at- 


titude scores is not identical in the three 
developmental periods, (Approximation to 
Wilks’ Lambda ratio exceeds 1 per cent 
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level of significance.) Furthermore both 
of the two possible discriminant naa 
tions proved significant. The diserigon 
weights and centroids obtained in t 
analysis suggest that women move away 
from a belief in their inferiority to men a 
they mature. Furthermore, in che Be 
the senior high group does not attribute = 
much denial of the right for such a mee 
to peers and men as do the other - 
groups. These senior adolescents do bats 
about women’s attitudes toward their dena 
of the cultural imperative of feminine » 

feriority and homemaking, however. 


Development in the Dependence of Lf 
Style upon Attitudes. Attitudes are rel re- 
to life style. Furthermore, attitudes a m 
lated to development. We now gon n 
the primary question. Does developr yon 
influence the dependence of life style 1 The 
attitudes toward marriage and carecet! an- 
answer to this question was sought B i 
alyzing the dispersion of attitude me 2 
relation to: (1) curriculum and Sag ah 
life plans and stage; and (3) aa 0 
life plans and stage. The results of eac ast 
these analyses are recorded in * o 
three panels of Table 3. A compans ing 
in these analyses with those ¢ 
the analyses of the three main è ee 
veals that development does interpose y 
active effects within the dependence : 
style upon attitudes toward care? 
marriage, ai 

The dispersion of attitudes oe . 
cantly differentiated in each of wt 
analyses of main effects which are i L anels 
in Tables 2 and 3. In the last three 5 jna 
of Table 3 where analyses of the oor st ca” 
tions of classifications are reporte® 


inter 
life 
and 


be noted that: nocd 
ee are 7 jum 
(1) Three significant discriminants | currict le 
to span the significant dispersion wher K w. 
is further distinguished according tO it 
one sufficed for curriculum alone. ignites 
es h 
(2) Three discriminants also span th stage w 
discrimination in the case of plans with pe 
two sufficed for plans alone. spa”. Tø 
o 
(3) Five discriminants are needed t dded 


significant dispersion when stage t$ 


Sn E 
= ee 9 — —— 
Se OEE 


ee eee 
eee 
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curriculum and plans when four sufficed for cur- 
ticulum and plans in combination and ene and two 
for each of those variables alone. 

It is clear then that attitudes toward 
career and marriage do penetrate life style 
in different ways at different stages of de- 
Velopment. This fact was further verified in 
a canonical correlation analysis (Tatsuoka 
& Tiedeman, 1954) of the more complete 
and mature data on life style which were 
available for just the adults in the sample 
(see Matthews, 1960). The analysis re- 
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vealed significant relationships between 
seven variables of life style and the at- 
titudes toward career and marriage which 
were reported by these young women. 
Furthermore, despite the restricted range of 
age then under study, age appeared as a 
contingency factor in the second of the 
two sets of canonical vectors which were 
obtained. Distinguished by this pair of 
canonical vectors are younger women with 
a larger proportion of feminine-type jobs. 
The attitude vector accomplishing this dis- 


Table 3 


Effect of Development upon the 


Relationship between Life Style and 


Attitude toward Career and Marriage 


Curriculum iE Jum, Plans and St Sa 
g Attitude f Stage and Stage Plans and Stage Curriculum, Plans a ag 
D4 Ds 


College, Carcer, Time 


of Marriage (Peer Focus) 


Time of Dating. Marriage 
(Parent Focus) 


Ulo 
st is 


Women's | 
Attitudes Children 

Homemaking -| 
Re: |j- 


Equality of Sexes 


Career Dominance 
lee over Marriage 
Expression | Other Women's Attitudes 
ih Women's 
Ntelligence 


aS Reflected 
through: 


5 
A 


Boys’ Attitudes 


Men's Attitudes 


Role of Wife 
nd Mother Only 


A 


Careers-Dislikes 


Acceptance 
ha Desire for Children 
Feminine a 
Role 
Feminine Jobs 
Sex Differences m] 
Subjects-Likes EE 
Preferences Subjects -Dislikes | 
Bent 
€minine: | Careers-Likes | 


Stage Centroids 

go y aaa |-3 48 | 2.27 
T High (carly adolescence) | EAW 

| -1,05| 2. 38 


Nig, 
Yoy Hi cence) 
oung HA (adoles! 
* on n — 
Ont sj are ate ñl 
y m 0 
Standardized weighta of | 40| 0 more are 


ed in each discrim 


Centroids not reported because of small groups. 


inant vector (D). 
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tinction is largely characterized by subject 
and career preferences of a feminine kind 
taken in opposition with attitudes toward 
a desire for children and toward the pre- 
sumably negative reaction of men to the 
expression of intelligence by women. 


The Effect of Attitude on Life Style: 
Some Hunches 

What seems to be at play in the develop- 
ment of this definitely identifiable relation- 
ship between life style and attitude toward 
career and marriage? Unfortunately, the 
design of the study does not directly il- 
lumine this important question. Therefore, 
in considering the question, we shall only 
speculate upon some of the themes that 
occur and re-occur in the relationship as 
revealed in the several analyses reported 
in Tables 2 and 3 when these results are 
viewed in their entirety. The themes are 
singled out for theoretical as well as empiri- 
cal reasons. 


A woman’s perception of the male at- 
titude toward her use of her intellige 
important in the discriminating 
cither by itself or in opposition to the view 
imputed to women in every one of the 
seven discriminant analyses, Furthermore, 
some aspect of this distinction always ap- 
peared within the most discriminating vec- 
tors. 


nce is 
dispersion 


Tt appears that many girls and women 
structure their lives on the premise that 
males view the female’s use of her intelli- 
gence with distaste and that it is therefore 
wise to accept this situation if one wishes 
to marry. Women accepting this premise 
probably believe that a career (particular- 
ly one in competition with men) is very 
unwise. This attitude would be an impor- 
tant deterrent to the realization of self 
through employment. It is worthy of fur- 
ther consideration and study, 


A second major theme in the effect of 
attitude upon life style occurs through the 
atlitudes toward both homemaking and the 
presumably dominant position of men. Both 
variables appear either in Opposition or 
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alone in every one of the significant oir 
criminant vectors. Although they do = 
figure quite as frequently in the first a 
criminant as does ihe first theme, there : 
little doubt that these counteracting zoroen 
are of importance. Perhaps they a a 
corollary of the first theme: ie. W oe 
women perceive that males take a dim oat 
of the expression of women’s intelligens 
they feel inferior to men intellectually = 
adopt (perhaps defensively) a realm 
their own, homemaking. 


The third major theme of attitude in . 
style is the conflict between acceptan 
of the role of wife and mother and ae 10° 
ance of a feminine career. The At 
ward feminine jobs is also sometimes i ait 
with the latter attitude. Although this th the 
occurs somewhat less frequently than e 
first two themes noted, it is always, Lars 
found in either the first or second dis¢ are 
inants. It illustrates the fact that ae 
probably at least two distinct fem the 
orientations: the homemaking p7 value 
career (feminine). Women who Gevi 
the use of their intelligence from € 
tend to feel intellectually inferior i 
accept homemaking as their rea a 
reject the possibility of a career (e 
conjunction with marriage). 


n 
The fourth theme is found still l t jtudes 
than its predecessors, Womens 2 „arent 
toward time of dating and marriage F rude 
focus) is in opposition to womens a of ¢ 
toward the purpose of college, OY an jow 
ing and of marriage (peer focus) Pr ants 
larly in the second and other wage A 
of lesser importance, We suspect a olen 
younger girls, this is a reflection OF © sas ? 
cent resentment toward parental “a roh 
dating and marriage and the pe an 
pressure toward ever earlier pa n 
marriage, Although this fourth her : t 
not seem, at first, to relate close A ofi 
previous themes, it actually is AM aw 
unified picture, Parents usually sa jog ar 
for girls to be able to earn a en py 
yet they are fully as concerned ads W 
daughters be marriageable. This Je 


mo ee 
ma C&S aS 
eee 
ey eee 
Se. 
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parents to caution their daughters not to 
be overly competent in their careers and to 
seek a “suitable” marriage partner. Yet, as 
girls marry earlicr and earlier society ex- 
presses grave concern over the lack of 
trained women in the professions. 


It is therefore possible that girls and 
women attribute the limitations upon their 
lives as forces placed in operation by the 
customs of society. If women feel that they 
are powerless to redefine their role, we will 
continue to lose the dual-life contribution 
that many women are capable of making. 

A fifth and more tenuous theme is the 
Occasional indication of simultaneous ac- 
ceptance and rejection of the presumably 
gencral feminine role. The ambiguity in 
role perception may represent either con- 
fusion about the feminine role or accept- 
ance of the duality of a woman’s lot with- 
out blame for the condition. It is critical 
to know which condition exists because 
there is blame and unhappiness in the first 
and acceptance and comfort in the second. 


Generalization 
What have we learned then? 
Meri results indicate that the 
€ è er 
: the young woman is definite 
© her attitudes towards career 


life style 
ly related 
and mar- 


riage, Also, the relationship is modified 
€velopmentally. Furthermore, our use of 
; somewhat 


Specific attitudinal variables has 
Clarified this dependency. 

A formerly untested attitudinal scale 
Proved most helpful in this investigation. 
fests of the instrument proved our sub- 
Jects capable at all stages of breaking their 
‘esponse set and of giving a converse but 
Consistent response 35 necessary. Eighteen 
attitudinal scales at all three stages proved 


Sically pleasing, somewhat homogeneous 


M the responses in each set of items and 
Only ten of these 


Teas 

« tsonably uncorrelated. ) 

Cales ore the brunt of accounting for 
‘Ae dispersion in life styles of our subjects 


t " 3i alog 
ater analyses, however. The cight scales 


y i . 
plich figured in the dispersion analyses 
SS importantly were the frequently over- 
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played attitudes toward: (1) children; (2) 
sexes which are distinguished but equal; 
(3) domination of marriage by careers; 
and (4) school subjects. 

Our cross-sectional array of subjects is 
intended to portray, in the space spanning 
the attitudinal scales, the trace which the 
centroids of a group would make as its 
constituents age. This is a shaky assumption 
as has been noted earlier. Furthermore, our 
results appear in data where only the gross- 
est of tests can be applied. Nevertheless, 
we have uncovered signs of interest. 


An interesting finding in the development 
of attitudes and life style is the drop in 
career commitment from junior to senior 
high school (from 13 to 3 per cent). This 
observed change in relative frequency of 
career commitment was further bolstered 
by the study of attitudes in direct relation 
with stage. Subjects in the three stages of 
development considered differed in their 
attitudes toward career and marriage. How- 
school group differed from 
group specifically in a 
greater acceptance of marriage and in 
their beliefs that men and their peers do 
not deny them a position of equality but 
that women are concerned about their 
possible denial of the cultural imperative 
of feminine inferiority and of homemaking 
for the woman, The imminent possibility 
of marriage seems to have an effect on the 
relationship of life style and attitudes to- 
ward career and marriage which is not 
noticeable in the other two stages ex- 
amined, an earlier one and a stage in which 
marriages occur. 

Finally, attitudes toward marriage and 
career definitely varied according to the 
life plans which women express. The nature 
of the life plan contributes one dimension 
of the characterization of the marriage- 
directed or career-directed attitudes. Al- 
though attitudes and life plans are inti- 
mately related, the relationship is best 
understood within the perspective of de- 
yelopmental stage. 


ever, the high 
the junior high 
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A Comparison of Student and Professional 
Prestige Ranking of Jobs in Psychology! 


Thomas L. Porter and Thomas E. Cook 


University of Missouri 


Granger (1959) demonstrated that psychologists perceive a prestige hier- 


archy of occupations in their own 


to be ranked according to 
students, who were grouped as * 


rankings of “r 


similar to indicate that the percep 


_ Granger (1959) asked a group of sub- 
jects selected from the APA directory to 
tank 20 job titles within the field of psy- 
chology according to occupational prestige. 
He demonstrated rather clearly that psy- 
chologists do perceive an occupational pres- 
tige hierarchy within their own job family. 

Granger's review of other studies showed 
that subjects rank other occupations on the 
asis of prestige in stable hierarchies. These 
ierarchies were shown to be “resistant to 
change through decades of time and in 
Spite of wide variation in educational, socio- 
economic, and cultural characteristics of 
Subjects performing the prestige discrim- 
Mations” (Granger, 1959, p- 183). This 
generalization was based on the results of 
Studies where the list of job titles was ex- 
tremely diverse, involving & wide variety 
of job families. The possibility was con- 
sidered in this study that the same may be 
true of hierarchies, such as found by 

ranger, where the list of titles is re- 
stricted to a single job family, e.g psy- 
chology, In other words, this prestige hier- 


| 


This study was conducted as a project in Pro- 


fessional Problems in Psychology under Robert S. 


aniel, 


in terms of psycholog.cal training and 
e” and “advanced” students were compared tu those of 


by training, experience or ¢go involv 


field. This study was an attempt to 
determine if the perception of the hierarchy was unique to psychologists. 
Granger's original questionnaire (consisting of 20 psychological occupat.ons 
prestige) was given to a sample cf University 
“naive (N = 111)” or “advanced (N = 73)” 
l identificauon with the field. The 


tion of the hierarchy is not determined 
ement with psychology. 


——— 


archy within psychology may remain stable 
and intact regardless of who does the 
ranking; or it may be peculiar to the per- 
ceptions of psychologists as a result of their 
training, associations with other psycholo- 
gists, and ego involvement. 

The present study, then, was designed 
to answer the question: Is the prestige hier- 
archy found by Granger unique to psy- 
chologists, or will the same hierarchy re- 
sult regardless of the degree of training 
and ego involvement of those doing the 
ranking? 

Method 


Granger's original questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to 270 students enrolled in psychol- 
ogy courses at Missouri University. The 
questionnaire consisted of 20 psychological 
occupations to be ranked in order of pres- 
tige. Each occupation was followed by a 
short descriptive phrase including minimum 
educational requirements, e.g., Ph.D., M.A., 
B.A. (for further information on construc- 
tion of the questionnaire see Granger’s 1959 
article). 

In order to compare the rankings of 
groups representing different levels of 
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Granger's APA random sample; the three hierarchies were sufficiently 
A 
4 
q 
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ining and ego involvement, the subjects 
re ee were placed into two 
subgroups with regard to their relationship 
to psycho o-y—“naive students and “ad- 
vanced” stucents, The rankings of both 
these subgroups would then be compared 
with those of Granger's APA random 
sample. If the prestige hierarchy within 
psychology is a function of learned percep- 
tions during training and experience as a 
psychologist, then the rankings of “naive” 
students would be expected to differ con- 
siderably from those of the APA group, 
with those of “advanced” students showing 
a much closer resemblance. 

Only 184 of the 270 completed question- 
naires were included in the analysis. Since 
a “naive-advanced” dichotomy was desired, 
questionnaires which did not fit the dicho- 
tomy were excluded. The “naive” group 
consisted of 111 students from all depart- 
ments who were taking their first course 
in psychology, Ninety-two per cent of this 
group were not psychology majors, and 
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therefore could be assumed to —, 
no ego involvement in the field. The 
“advanced” subjects consisted of graduate 
students in various areas of psychology in 
addition to undergraduate psychology 
majors with at least 18 semester i 
credit in psychology. Among the 36 — 
graduates in the “advanced” group, : 
mean number of hours credit in psychology 
was 24. 


Results and Discussion 


Median ranks and quartile ee i 
the 20 job titles are given in Table ibe 
Granger's APA random sample, ame ae 
“naive” and “advanced’ students © cat 
present study. Even though certain en 
tered differences can be seen in the gran 
ordering of the three hierarchies, cele 
seems, to be sure, a high degree of ee 
ment among the three groups represe! it 
in the table. As a striking Legis : 
this agreement, the Spearman rank wae 
coefficients between median rankings 


Table 1 


The Prestige Hierarchies of 20 Psychological Occupations Based on the 


Rankings of Three Sample Groups 


= 
a eee a Gent 
APA Random* Advanced Studen Naive $913) 
(N = 300) (N = 73) oe 
Occupation Median Median Median Q 

ranks Q ranks Q ranks 9.59 

Psychology Prof, (large Univer.) 13 71 2.2 1.65 ae 3.37 
Experimental Psychologist (general) 4.3 257 6.0 3.32 4 245 
Clinical Psychologist (institutional) 47 234 3.3 224 43 439 
Social Psychologist 5.6 2.64 7.2 2.95 6.1 3.39 
Consulting Psychologist (industrial) 6.0 2.64 7.6 S. Ge 446 
Research Psychologist (human engr.) 7.0 2.58 8.5 3.85 ed 457 
Research Psychologist (test constr.) 7.5 2.37 8.6 3.00 Be 215 
Counseling Psychologist 7.1 2.32 4.9 2.25 6.5 3.38 
Psychologist (survey research) 8.2 2.50 8.7 2.88 7.1 3.59 
Psychclogy Prof, (small arts coll.) 9.8 2.55 10.1 2.99 11.6 3.28 
Clinical Psychologist (private prac.) 10.1 3.97 103 5.0 10.0 9,09 
Child Psychologist 15 273 107 8.70 2 Be 
Psychology Prof, (teachers coll.) 115 221 113 179 12.1 9.84 
School Psychologist 14.1 196 146 172 15.6 186 
Psychologist (educ. skills clinic) 14.7 1.80 143 2.00 13.4 3.29 
Personnel Psychologist 14.9 191 139 291 12.4 3.09 
Rehabilitation Counselor 16.0 1.39 i 233 14.7 448 
ae School Counselor 18.4 ‘86 pa 1.40 18.4 24 
sychometrist 6 p r 2 8.0 5 
Employment Interviewer ies a eo 1 P 117 = 

*Granger (1959, p. 185) 
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98, .97 and .98 when the three groups 
Were intercorrelated. The differences in 
median ranks were negligible to say the 
least. In terms of within-group variability, 
however, there appears to be a trend worth 
noting, The mean Q for the groups is: 
2.08 for the APA sample, 2.55 for the “ad- 
vanced” students, and 3.25 for the “naive” 
Students. This seems to suggest a diminish- 
ing variability in perception of the hier- 
archy as psychological sophistication in- 
creases, Further support of this assumption 
May be drawn from the fact that neither 
of the experimental groups produced a 
Median rank of one. 

There was only one title whose position 
Was changed more than two ranks, counsel- 
ing psychologist. The advanced group up- 
8raded them five ranks and the naive group 
Our ranks. Twenty-one subjects in the 
advanced group denoted counseling as their 
Major, there was only one naive subject 
Who stated his major as counseling. This 
Notable change in position could be a func- 
tion of the University having a well- 

€veloped counseling service that is ac- 
Cepted by the student body. Also, counsel- 
Mg probably represents a more glamorous 
Profession than academic-scientific and re- 
Search-oriented titles. 

l It is felt by the authors, and pointed out 
2Y Granger, that the hierarchies seem to be 
fluenced by the minimum educational re- 
Wirement assigned the titles in the ques- 
‘onnaire. In all three groups the first nine 
Positions were assigned to the “Ph.D. titles, 
W next eight to “M. A. titles,” and the 
ast three to “B. A. titles.” Perhaps if the 
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educational requirement had been deleted, 
the results would have reflected a differ- 
ent hierarchy. However, in Granger's study 
APA fellows and associates from the Di- 
vision of School Psychologists disregarded 
the minimum educational requirement bias 
consistently enough to be reflected in group 
statistics. 


Conclusions 


It may be appropriate at this point to 
acknowledge the authors’ awareness of the 
small numbers and restricted representa- 
tiveness of the subjects polled. But even in 
the face of this apparent limitation, the data 
presented seems sufficient to warrant the 
conclusions that: (1) The occupational 
prestige hierarchy found by Granger within 
the field of psychology is not unique to the 
perceptions of psychologists. (2) Percep- 
tion of the hierarchy does not seem to be 
related to training, experience or ego in- 
volvement in the field of psychology. (3) 
At the same time, however, psychologists 
become more homogeneous in their per- 
ception of the hierarchy than groups less 
involved and sophisticated in psychology. 
It is tempting to speculate that rankings 
made by the general population would 
show essentially the same hierarchy, but 
the present findings could in no way be 
extended to support such a statement. 


Reccived November 22, 1963. 
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The Effectiveness of Two Study Habits Inventories 


in Predicting Consistent Over-, Under- and 


Normal Achievement in College 
Paul A. De Sena 


John Carroll University 


Three matched groups of forty-two consistent over-, under- and normal- 
achieving male college students were administered the Brown-Holtzman 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes and Borow’s Coliege Inventory of 
Academic Adjustment to compare the effectiveness of these instruments in 


identifying non-intellectual factors which discriminate among consistent 
over-, under- and normal-achievers, and which may significantly influence 


academic achievement. 


Both instruments show evidence of being most 


useful in identifying non-intellectual factors which may influence academic 


achievement and in discrimi 


ing among over-, under- and normal-achiev- 


ing students. It is also possible that the neglect of the consistency factor 


in identifying academic deviates m 


ay be responsible for the failure of 


similar instruments in certain previously reported studies to discriminate 
significantly among various achievement groups. 


— ŘŘ 


It seems evident to most educators that 
a student's academic grades are a result of 
many factors such as study habits, interest 
and motivation, which are not represented 
in the ordinary intelligence or aptitude test 
used to predict scholastic success. Aware- 
ness of the influence of such non-intellec- 
tual factors is not in itself adequate for 
aiding students in the area of academic 
adjustment. We must also determine wheth- 
er we can readily identify these influences 
so that we can gain greater understanding 
of students in academic difficulty and help 
them more fully realize their best poten- 
tialities, 

This investigation was concerned with a 
comparison of the Brown-Holtzman Surver 
of Study Habits and Attitudes (1953) and 
Borow’s College Inventory of Academic 
Adjustment (1949) in the identification of 
those non-intellectual factors which dis- 
criminate among and characterize consis- 
tent over-, under- and normal-achievers, 
and which may significantly influence aca- 
demic achievement. A subordinate problem 


anton 

was to determine whether the eo 
of samples to subjects who are prin rr 
in their over-, under- and normal-ac ei J 
ment increases the ability of such $ nong 
ardized instruments to discriminate an 
the achievement groups. survey 

In previous studies utilizing the map? 
of Study Habits and Attitudes, An, r- 
and Smith (1958) found no significant °, 
relation with first semester eae p rah 
average. Anderson (1957) found a and 
dom samples of college probation? an 
non-probationees did not differ sist gtd 
ly in terms of scores on the Survey O ?, 
Habits and Attitudes. Lum (1960), A 
contradictory study, found that the une 
iscriminated over-achievers from "™ nd 
and normal-achievers, and Brow? 
Holtzman (1953) found that the me” 
correlated .63 for women and 
with earned grade point average 9), 
by Borow (1946, 1947), Centi (1959 
ham and Moore (1960) and Burges tory , 
concluded that the College Imee gua 


Academic Adjustment could be © 
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Study Habits Inventories 


identifying potential over- and wunder- 
achieving students. 

A review of the previous research work 
on over- and under-achieving students sug- 
gests that neglect of the consistency factor 
may have been responsible for some 
of the non-significant findings obtained 
among academic deviates on such measur- 
ing instruments as study habits, interests 
and adjustment inventories. 

Most research workers have tested stu- 
dents during their second term in college 
and have attempted to identify over- and 
under-achievers by comparing their first- 
term grades only with their first-term pre- 
dicted averages, This process fails to take 
into weeount the probability that some 
Under-achieving students may have been 
through a trying period of college adjust- 
Ment and orientation lasting from several 
Weeks to several months. The period of 
adjustment in all probability does have a 
Negative effect upon the academic achieve- 
ment of the individual, but he is also 
during this period attempting to find the 
answers to his problems. By a trial and 
crror process, or through the advice of his 
r experienced peers, faculty or coun- 
am some of his poor habits are over- 

ne, The results of these newly acquired 
abits or traits, however, do not always 
ecome evident in his first-term academic 
Stade point average. 


If, however, one examines the grade 
Piin average of this student after a second 
Pied has been completed, and compares 

to his predicted average, one may find 
ne he can no longer be considered an 
ip Cer-achiever. Yet this is usually the term 
Mn which he is asked to complete personal 
Nventories. The reverse process may hap- 
ST with an over-achiever who applies him- 
of conscientiously for the major portion 
do the first term but for various reasons 

es not apply himself the second term. 


If we are to attempt to differentiate 
oe over-, and under- and normal- 
ige eers, it seems imperative that we 
Simca d those who are most likely to con- 

le to be over-, under- and normal- 
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achievers when the inventories are being 
administered. Students who consistently 
under-achieve, over-achieve, or achieve at 
predicted levels for one full academic year, 
will more probably continue to do so ‘than 
will students who have over-achieved, 
under-achieved, or achieved at their pre- 
dicted level for one or two terms only, 
Also, it would seem apparent that the 
grade point average would be more reliable 
for those students who consistently achieve 
similar or parallel grades over a three-term 
period rather than over a one- or two-term 


period. 
Procedure of the Investigation 


From a total of 1,061 freshman male 
students enrolled in science curriculums 
at The Pennsylvania State University, it 
was possible to match three samples of 
42 consistent over-, and under- and normal- 
achievers with a high degree of accuracy 
on the following variables: age, sex, race, 
term in college, cours taken, residence for 
first three terms (university housing only), 
ade point average, minimum 
deviation from predicted average of at 
least one probable error of estimate .613 
(over- and under-achievers), consistency 
of over-, under- and normal-achievement 
(maximum deviation of cumulative average 
from predicted average of .2 of a grade 
point) over a three-term period. Table 1 
presents the mean obtained grade point 
average, the mean predicted grade point 
average and the mean deviation from the 
predicted grade point average of the over-, 
under- and normal-achiever groups. 

The Survey of Study Habits and Atti- 
tudes and the College Inventory of Aca- 
demic Adjustment were completed by the 
samples several days prior to their first 
term as sophomore students. Both instru- 
ments are of the self-administering, no- 
time-limit type. To identify non-intellectual 
factors which could influence academic 
achievement and to determine the discrim- 
inating power of the SSHA and CIAA, T 
tests for difference between means of cor- 
related samples of equal size were utilized 
as the statistical technique. 


predicted gr 
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Table 1 


The Comparison of Mean Cumulative Grade Point Average, Predicted Grade Point 
Average, Standard Deviation, and Mean Deviation from Predicted Grade Point 
Average for Consistent Over-, Under- and Normal-Achievers 


Over-achievers 


Under-achievers © Normal-achievers 


(N-42) (N-42) (N-42) 

Mean Predicted ee) 

Average 2.505 2.540 2.521 
Standard Deviation 

of Predicted Average 271 274 310 
Mean Cumulative piia: 

Average 3.311 1.705 2.557 
Standard Deviation 

of Cumulative Average 258 .203 341 
Mean Deviation 

from Predicted Average 806 835 036 


The SSHA was constructed by selecting 
certain items reflecting study methods, mo- 
tivation for study and certain attitudes to- 
ward scholastic activities believed to be 
important in the classroom which cor- 
related positively with grades and not with 
the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination. The split-third re- 
liability coefficient of the SSHA for men 
was found to be .92, 

The CIAA was especially suited to this 
study since the individual items which 
comprise the inventory were originally se- 
lected on the basis of their power to dif- 
ferentiate between groups of “over-achiey- 
ers” and “under-achievers,” This instru- 
ment was also developed and standardized 
at The Pennsylvania State University, 
where the present study was also con. 
ducted. Moreover, this inventory, like the 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes, 
shows almost no correlation with tests of 
scholastic aptitude, and reports a corrected 
split-half reliability coefficient of 92 for 
men. 

Since both the CIAA and the SSHA are 
designed to identify factors affecting aca- 
demic achievement other than intelligence, 
they lend themselves well for comparison 
to determine which instrument better dis- 
criminates among consistent over-, under- 
and normal-achievers. It was felt that if 
both instruments discriminated significantly 


‘ i ications 
among achievement groups, implica 


for further research would become eV! nc 
since item analysis might reveal oie 
academic adjustment areas which eet 
terize and discriminate among consis 
over-, under- and normal-achievers- 


Findings of the Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes 


It should be noted in Table 2 that 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
criminates significantly only between me 
achievers and the remaining achieve sen 
groups. It does not discriminate benng 
under- and normal-achievers. This ae r- 
suggests that the difference between in 
achievers and students of compara 
telligence may be mainly one 0 
personality characteristics such as @ ic 2 
set and motivation toward scholast! tudy 
tivities, rather than professional rt 
habits. These findings also lend s 
to the validity of the SSHA as an tude: 
ment which measures scholastic m pif 
as well as study habits, which are $ 
cantly related to academic success: tbe 

Table 2 reveals “t” values significa” ves" 
yond the .01 level obtained betwee” ove” 
and under-achievers and between cor 
and normal-achievers in the total "® oud 
area. No significant differences W° jeve” 
between normal- under-a¢ 


the 
dis- 


ertai? 
ttitud® 


and 


2 m J, SN 


Study Habits Inventories 


Table 2 


Means and “t” Comparisons on the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes Inventory 
for Consistent Over-, Under- and Normal-Achievers 


Over-achievers | Under-achievers Normal-achievers Groups 
(N-42) (N-42) (N-42) Compared 
Areas Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Er 
Raw 
Score 4545 1057 3614 14.40 38.33 11.07 .781 U-N 
8.837 N-O** 
3.717 m i 
N 
2.342 -O* 
8.073 -Us* 


a 


O —over-achievers 

U —under-achievers 

N —normal-achievers 

* —s'gnificant beyond .05 level 
**_significant beyond .01 level 


Table 3 


Means and “#” Comparisons on Sub-scores and Total Scores on College Inventory 
of Academic Adjustment for Consistent Over-, Under- and Normal-Achievers 
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e arenes sense ll nicer 


Sub-score Over-achievers Under-achievers Normal-achievers Groups 
Areas (N-42) (N-42) (N-42) Compared 


Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. v 


Curricular 18.69 421 15.67 412 16.69 4.75 986 
Adjustment 2.083 
2.975 
Maturity of 23.02 4.21 19.43 4.99 21.62 4.49 2.089 
Goals & Level 1.717 


of Aspiration 8.457 


N 
O 
Counseling 
Key Score 2.95 3.00 5.10 3.72 4.41 3.85 .895 U- 
N 
oO. 
y 


Personal 25.31 5.41 19.83 5.05 23.55 5.18 3.253 
Efficiency 1.485 
4.669 

Study skills 27.69 7.49 23.64 7.51 26.88 8.06 1.658 
Practices 590 
2.479 


Mental Health 20.41 6.82 19.88 4.50 21.41 485 1.447 


384 


Personal 18.02 4.02 17.62 3.20 16.76 3,73 1.229 

Relations (with 1.445 

aculty & 84 
Ssociates) 

Total Score 132.76 24.18 115.88 20.88 126.91 22.31 2.200 

1.220 

8.245 


g —over-achievers 


N __Under-achievers 

* —Normal-achievers 

eeSignificant beyond .05 level 
significant beyond .01 level 


| 
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When compared with published percentile 
norms, the under-achievers as a group fell 
at approximately the 45th percentile while 
normal- and over-achievers fell close to 
the 57th and 73rd percentiles, respectively. 


On the Special Counseling Key of the 
SSHA, “f values significant beyond the 
.05 level, and the .01 level, were obtained 
between over- and normal-achievers, and 
over- and under-achievers, respectively, re- 
vealing a greater degree of academic ad- 
justment by the over-achievers, No signifi- 
cant differences were found between 
normal- and under-achievers, 


Findings on the College Inventory 
of Academic Adjustment 


Table 3 presents the means and “{” com- 
parisons on sub-scores and total-scores on 
the College Inventory of Academic Ad- 
justment for consistent over-, under- and 
normal-achievers. This instrument differs 
from the SSHA in that it serves as a diag- 
nostic tool in identifying more specific 
areas of possible academic maladjustment. 
It was found that nine of twenty-one pos- 
sible comparisons among over-, under- and 
normal-achievers revealed significant dif- 
ferences. It is interesting to note that the 
significant differences obtained on the 
CIAA do not pertain only to the over- 
achievers but are distributed for both the 
over- and under-achievers, These findings 
reveal that there are specific areas of aca- 
demic adjustment which may be signifi- 
cantly related to academic achievement, 


Over-achievers differed significantly from 
normal-achievers only in the area of Cur- 
ricular Adjustment as revealed by a “e 
value significant beyond the .05 level, in- 
dicating greater adjustment in this area for 
over-achievers, 


Over-achievers differed significantly from 
under-achievers at the .01 level and beyond 
in the areas of Curricular Adjustment, 
Maturity of Goals and Level of Aspiration, 
Personal Efficiency: Planning and Use of 
Time, and Total Score. In the area of 
Study Habits and Practices a significant 
difference between the two extreme groups 


Paul A. De Sena 


was found at the .05 level. It should be 
noted here that study habits, while import- 
ant, do not account for the greatest differ- 
ences between over- and under-achievers: 
motivation and other scholastic attitudes 
appear even more strongly related to al 
demic success as revealed by the “t values 
obtained. 5 

Under-achievers differed significantly 
from normal-achievers at the .05 leval J 
the arcas of Maturity of Goals and ers 
of Aspiration, and Total Score. A .OL = 
of significance was obtained angel 
under- and normal-achievers in the ‘Use 
of Personal Efficiency: Planning and US 
of Time. 

The “é” values obtained indicatec 
both over- and normal-achievers va an 
general better adjusted academically g 
under-achievers. When compared with te 
published percentile norms, the un ar- 
achievers as a group fell at the 42nd fa 
centile, while the normal- and over-8¢ = 
ers fell at the 57th and 64th percentile” 
respectively, 


1 that 
> jin 


No significant differences among ol in 
under- and normal-achievers were tano. ns 
the Mental Health or Personal Reer 
With Faculty and Associates catego" 


Conclusions 


, differs 
Both instruments reveal that the n and 


snccesshu nce 
e . ige 
failing students of comparable intellist ity 


characteristics such as attitude, set f 
tivation toward scholastic activities kils 
should not be attributed to study * 
alone, . in 
acto! 


The neglect of the consistency f chic’, 
entifying over-, under- and normal. f 
‘ts may be responsible for the failui” ed 


4 
tet 


i ; ; : e 
instruments in certain previously T A onë 
studies to discriminate significantly ®% he 


paa . od oF |. 
various achievement groups. Based p ths 


" , «ed if 
Samples of consistent achievers ie oth 
study, findings seem to indicate pai ud?’ 


the Survey of Study Habits and ademi? 
and the College Inventory of A° ertai” 


Adjustment can help to identify © 


———————= N 


Study Habits Inventories 


personal attributes, apart from scholastic 
aptitude, which may be significantly related 
to the academic performance of college 
students. Both instruments show evidence 
of being most useful in helping to discrim- 
inate among over-, under- and normal- 
achieving students. 

Since collegiate experience is necessary 
to answer items accurately on the College 
Inventory of Academic Adjustment and the 
Survey of Study Habits and Altitudes, they 
are not adapted for use in predicting the 
scholarship of applicants for admission to 
college. These instruments do, however, 
show considerable promise as prediction 
aids after the student has gained some col- 
legiate experience. Counselors may find 
that the SSHA, when used in conjunction 
With the CIAA, can help faculty and coun- 
Selors identify those areas of academic 
maladjustment from which a student's 
under-achievement may originate. These 
instruments may assist in different ways 
in understanding the reasons for academic 
Success or difficulty, since the SSHA claims 
to measure the motivation and attitude ot 
Students toward study and scholastic ac- 
tivities while the CIAA serves as a diagnos- 
tic tool in identifying more specific areas 
Of possible academic maladjustment. 
Received October 29, 1963. 
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Comment 


Following the success of army psycholo- 
gists with intelligence testing in World Wa 
I, hopes ran high that cognitive-type meas- 
ures would provide an answer to the prob- 
em of predicting academic performance. 

uring the 1920's and early 1930's, the 
failure of most intelligence and scholastic 
aptitude tests to account for more than 
about 25 per cent of criterion variance 
among students was attributed by most 
Tesearchers either to a lack of refinement 
M the prediction measures or to the un- 
reliability of course grades. Before World 

Var JI, attention had already begun to 
Shift to the role of work habits, motives, 


emotional dispositions, and other non- 
intellectual variables in scholastic achieve- 
ment. Numerous studies demonstrated that 
such variables were related to grade per- 
formance and some attested to the prac- 
ticability of combining aptitude and non- 
intellectual measures in a multiple regres- 
sion technique. Yet, despite some gains, 
more recent efforts to raise the predictive 
validity of personality-type instruments 
have not been impressive. 

De Sena’s approach to the general prob- 
lem is to call into question the reliability 
of overchievement and underachievement 
indexes which are based on a single school 
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term. De Sena reasons that adverse condi- 
tions which are transient and situational 
may cause a student to perform as an un- 
derachiever during his first term in col- 
lege but he may no longer be correctly 
classifiable as such at the time he com- 
pletes his personality inventory later in the 
school year. Such a misclassification, De 
Sena contends, spuriously reduces the em- 
pirical validity of the inventory. 

It is a bit curious that more workers have 
not given serious attention to the problem 
of misclassifying over- and under-achievers 
in research. Farquhar and Payne at Michi- 
gan State have recently reviewed the selec- 
tion methodologies by which over- and 
under-achievers are identified and some 
writers have pointed out that the classifica- 
tion of subjects is a function of the specific 
operational definition employed. De Sena’s 
particular contribution lies in his calling 
attention to the time dimension and to the 
need to distinguish between stable and un- 
stable patterns of academic achievement 
over time. Still, De Sena’s paper is not 
actually designed to test the thesis that 
non-intellectual inventories of the sort he 
uses yield higher validities with more ex- 
tended time samples. His results provide 
considerable evidence that the SSHA and 
the CIAA discriminate significantly þe- 
tween consistent over- and under-achieve- 
ment among freshman students. But in- 
spection of the test manuals and the 
journal literature shows that these two 
instruments provide comparable valid- 
ity findings with samples of short-term 
over- and under-achievers. Thus, De Sena’s 
study does not furnish decisive evidence 
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with respect to the impact of the consist- 
ency-of-achievement factor upon the em- 
pirical validity of non-intellectual measures. 

Like other writers, De Sena is prone to 
speak of non-intellectual factors which “in- 
fluence” scholastic achievement and he re- 
fers to his measures as “prediction” aids. 
Yet, as he clearly recognizes, such self- 
report instruments as the SSHA and the 
CIAA, if they are to yield meaningful 
scores, must ordinarily assume some prior 
experience with college on the part of the 
respondent. Perhaps such instruments are 
better referred to as postdiction rather than 
prediction measures, To what extent are 
subjecis’ responses a reflection of me 
self-estimates as students, based on know” 
edge of past school achievement, rather 
than indicators of durable stylistic and ae 
tivational attributes which are already lai 
down before entrance to college? Resente 
does not yet tell us the answer to at 
vexatious question. It may turn out so 
self-report inventories of the type De ap 
employed will prove more serviceable 2 
diagnostic instruments in counseling wee 
such questions as “What went wrong? - 
“What can I do about it?” are ae 
But, in the long run, improvement in od 
actual prediction of scholastic performa? 
may rest more with newer objective sah 
projective measures of personality W"! 
tap significant motivational traits availa? © 
to the counselor at the outset of the $ 
dent’s college career, 
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Research Frontier 


The Center for Interest Measurement Research 
David P. Campbell 


University of Minnesota 


In 1963, the University of Minnesota 
formally established the Center for Interest 
feasurement Research within the Student 
Counseling Bureau under the administra- 
tion of the Office of the Dean of Students. 
An advisory board, composed of individuals 
familiar with the problems of interest 
Measurement, was also created. The goals 
of the Center are: (1) to maintain an ac- 
tive research program in interest measure- 
Ment; (2) to serve as a focal point for in- 
‘Ormation on related research conducted 
™ other places; and (3) to serve as a re- 


Pository for basic data on interest measure- 
Ment 


This is a report on how the Center came 

to be established, on some of its current 

activities, and on some speculations about 
te future of interest measurement. 

The University of Minnesota has been 
an active locus for research on human in- 
Crests for over thirty years. Vocational in- 
rests have been a major topic of re- 
Search at this institution for individuals 
Such as Donald Paterson, John Darley, 
heda Hagenah, Ralph Berdie, Wilbur Lay- 
fn and Kenneth E. Clark. Other staff mem- 
“rs and dozens of graduate students have 
also conducted research in this area. A re- 
i inventory of publications indicated 
Aat 6 books or monographs, 46 technical 
Mblications and 60 Ph.D. dissertations at 

Mnesota have been directly concerned 
ith interest measurement. 

b The need for a formal center was spurred 
i% the donation to the University of the 
te Professor E. K. Strong’s collection of 
ia sic data, manuscripts and other mater- 
Str, related to the development of the 
ong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB). 


With the receipt of these materials went the 
implicit recognition that Minnesota would 
serve as the clearing house for matters re- 
lated to the SVIB. While Professor Strong 
was active, he had provided an administra- 
tive locus for work on the instrument in a 
manner that insures his recognition as the 
“father of interest measurement.” In his 
later years, he and others closely connected 
with the Strong Blank began planning some 
procedure to insure continuity, both of re- 
search and administration, of the SVIB. 


Such continuity is now especially re- 
quired since the SVIB is undergoing major 
revision. The revision was launched around 
1956 when Strong, K. E. Clark and R. F. 
Berdie began to think seriously about up- 
dating the Blank. In 1958, work began with 
the transfer of the criterion data to Minne- 
sota where Clark and Berdie undertook the 
organization of these materials for com- 
puter input. In 1960, when the present 
writer became involved, work was just be- 
ginning on several experimental methods 
of scoring. Most of the experimental work 
on revision has since been completed and 
reported (Strong, 1962, 1963, Strong, et al., 
1964) and we are now putting the results 
into effect. 


Many questions arose during work on 
the revision and there was a clear need 
for some concentration of decision-making 
power. While it seemed desirable, perhaps 
essential, for most of the reins to be held 
chiefly by one person, there was general 
agreement that no single person should be 
given unlimited freedom. Thus the Center 
was established with a director responsible 
to an advisory board of individuals with 
a diversity of outlooks. The writer was 
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inted as Director. The current advisory 
coer connie Ralph Berdie, University of 
Minnesota, Chairman; John Black, Stanford 
University; David Campbell, Secretary; 
Kenneth Clark, University of Rochester; 
John Darley, University of Minnesota; 
Thomas Harrell, Stanford University; John 
Holland, American College Testing Pro- 
gram; Anne Roe, Harvard University; 
Leona Tyler, University of Oregon; and E. 
G. Williamson, University of Minnesota. 
Much of the foregoing discussion applies 
also to the Minnesota Vocational Interest 
Inventory (MVII), an interest inventory 
developed by K. E. Clark for use at the 
skilled trade level (Clark, 1961). Clark has 
given his standardization data and the ad- 
ministration of the MVII over to Minnesota, 
and the Center for Interest Measurement 
Research is currently preparing this Inven- 
tory for general publication, 


Current Activities 
Revision of the SVIB and MVII 


The largest and most important current 
projects are the revisions of both the SVIB 
and the MVII. It is tentatively planned 
that both will be available for general use 
early in 1965, 

Other projects at the Center include a 
study of the stability of interests within a 
single occupation over a span of 30 years, 
an attempt to collect SVIBs from famous 
people for historical preservation, and a 
study of the interests of political liberals 
versus political conservatives, Each of these 
is discussed more fully below. 

The Stability of Banking Interests 

The Strong materials given to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota include the criterion 
groups for most of the SVIB scales. In the 
criterion group of bankers we found that 
180 of the original 250 bankers, whose data 
were collected in 1934-35, were employed 
in banks in the Ninth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict which centers around Minneapolis, 
Using these Minnesota bankers we have 
been able to conduct a unique study of 
interest stability. 

The question under study was “ 


2 How 
much change occurs in the vocation 


al in- 
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terests of a single occupational group over 
time?” To answer this, we approached the 
bankers who today hold the identical jobs 
that the original group held 30 years ran 
and asked them to fill in the SVIB. Thus, i 
one of the original group was the Presiden 
of the First State Bank in Duluth, Minne- 
sota in 1934, we asked the current pe 
dent of that bank to complete the SVI : 
This sampling technique held the job con 
stant over 30 years, l- 

One hundred and three SVIBs Were ie 
lected from individuals whose banking ie 
corresponded to those held 30 years ied 
by subjects in the original SVIB o 
group. Forty-cight men from the onei 
group were available for retest today. séi 
testing provided a second comparison Gig 
the thirty-year period with the nei ior 
held constant. The results of this bility 
comparison showed the type of sta ses 
that we have come to expect in ine the 
measurement. The average profile i with 
group today was virtually identica: ago. 
their corresponding profile of 30 yone then 
The average score on the Banker scale Si 
was 50.6; it is now 50.3. However, the int 
ian scale test-retest reliability coef than 
Was .57, a figure considerably lowe eave 
the .75 reported by Strong over an? 

JO; idre 
of 22 years, parison- 


The results of the other com years 


holding the job constant over 30 
also showed substantial consistency, yk. 
there were some changes. The De act of 
ers” profile closely resembled the $ : were 
the “old bankers” but the new one 


al 
-o+ 
ssher 
two or three standard scores high¢ 


1X 
scales except Banker and the eri 
Sales scales. On the latter scales, a p 
bankers” scored a few points nighe’ the 
iggest differences were found O" prts 
Physician, Psychologist, Industri? 
Teacher, Vocational Agriculture v 
and Senior C.P.A. scales with the 2€ d 
Scoring about ten points higher. xplain’y 
These changes can be partially “io? a 
y the increasing level of educa profes” 
Professionalization in the banking no? 
Sion. However, some of the techn ca? 
professional scales, such as the tW 
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scales mentioned above, and the Farmer 
and Aviator scales also showed differences 
in favor of the “new bankers.” These differ- 
ences may indicate that the SVIB is slightly 
less effective in differentiating bankers from 
other occupational groups than it was 30 
years ago. New bankers did not score quite 
as high on the Banker scale as the old 
bankers, (46.2 and 51.6, respectively) and 
their average score on the other 44 occupa- 
tional scales was slightly higher than the 
old bankers (27.3 to 23.6). This finding 
Was far overshadowed by the substantial 
Stability within this occupation and the 
Crear demonstration that the scale is still 
valid—the new bankers scored higher on 
the Banker scale than any other scale. 
The Interests of Famous People 
Among the 50,000 SVIBs on file at Min- 
Nesota are those of many well-known peo- 
Die, distributed across the range of occupa- 
‘ns covered by the SVIB. Many of these 
Danks were completed during the 1930's 
a they provide some fascinating informa- 
On about the likes and dislikes of former 
®aders in various occupations. (For ex- 
imple, among the psychologist blanks, col- 
Pays by E. K. Strong and Phillip Kriedt, 
of SVIBs for 48 of the past 68 presidents 
ee American Psychological Association, 
» etching back to Joseph Jastrow, the APA 
resident in 1800.) A special file called “The 
y Crest’ Archives” has been established. 
‘ir the SVIB profiles of prominent peo- 
© will be filed for historical preservation, 
The Interest Center is now contacting 
Pd individuals who should be repre- 
in ed in this file and asking them to fill 
a the Strong Blank. Many have already 
ne so, Other psychologists who have ac- 
whi, = SVIB scores (including their own) 
Son) they believe are currently or will 
Vite rs be of historical interest are in- 
Th t° deposit them with the Center. 
l uis, of course, should be done only with 
Xe idin ae icles 
ea 'dividual’s permission. There are cthi- 
M™plications of such a collection, and 
Dro are being very careful to respect and 
o Cct the individual’s privacy and dignity. 
Person is included without his permis- 
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sion. An explanatory pamphlet and release 
form are available from the Center. 
Liberalism Versus Conservatism 

on the SVIB 

One further study underway demon- 
strates the use of the SVIB with nonoccu- 
pational research problems. It is a project 
conducted by the author and Jack Ross- 
mann to study the differences between the 
SVIB responses of liberal Democrats and 
conservative Republicans. Preliminary re- 
sults indicate that it is possible to develop 
a valid (per cent overlap = 30%) and re- 
liable scale of political “liberalism—con- 
servatism” by contrasting these two groups. 
A more claborate report will soon be avail- 
able. 

Toward the Future 

What of the future? This is speculation 
and should be labeled as such. But it is 
speculation from a choice vantage point 
which affords an unusual opportunity to 
examine the past efforts of leaders in the 
field of interest measurement. Whether de- 
sirable or not, there are schisms in interest 
measurement research between application, 
technical methodology, and theory and such 
divisions are apparent in the comments 
which follow. 

Applications 

Strong, Clark and Kuder have demon- 
strated time and time again that interests 
can be measured and that the results are 
helpful in guidance situations. But there are 
still many unanswered questions about the 
use of their instruments. How should the 
results be presented? What scales should be 
included on the profile? Is the concept of 
chance Scores meaningful? Since all in- 
terest inventories are fakeable, what is their 
place in the employment or selection pro- 
cedure? How can profile patterns be 
handled more expeditiously? What is the 
rae hem so, scales, such as 

gist scales? 

The ase of interest inventories with 
women Gemands attention. There are very 
few data available on the developmental 
aspect of feminine interests, While 


Strong’s 
work, along with that of Stordah : 


l, Hoyt, 
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Powers and others, tells us a great deal 
about the age of crystallization of interests 
in males, there are no comparable data on 
women. The few available hints suggest 
that the onset of interest stability in women 
occurs later than in men. If true, this has 
major implications for the educational pro- 
grams planned for women as well as for 
the guidance process, 

Another neglected area in the measure- 
ment of women’s interests concerns the 
woman who is feminine in other respects 
but lacks domestic interests, The very 
feminine woman who does not conform 
to the housewife and office worker re- 
sponse pattern has few places to score high 
on the Strong. There should be women’s 
scales for occupations such as Fashion Il- 
lustrator, Interior Designer and Model. 
These should be helpful in guidance, surely 
more helpful than some of the “masculine” 
women’s scales now used, such as Doctor, 
Lawyer, Dentist, Engineer, scales for oc- 
cupations in which only insignificant num- 
bers of women are engaged. 

Technical Aspects 

The next area for consideration is the 
technical area, that dealing mainly with 
psychometric procedures. Dramatic ad- 
vances are likely here in the next decade, 
With computers and substantial research 
funds available, projects previously thought 
to be unfeasible will become commonplace, 
The work on the SVIB revision (Strong, 
et al., 1964) in which eight criterion groups 
and a group of Men-In-General were scored 
on 20 different experimental keys, and 
Kuder’s demonstration of the development 
of keys involving comparisons between all 
possible pairs of severa] occupations (Kud- 
er, 1963), furnish hints of what is yet to 
come in data-handling techniques. 

The development of high speed scoring 
services merits special comment, Several 
firms now offer “same-day” scoring services 
at prices around 75 cents per blank and 

running as low as 35 cents for volume 
scoring. (During the early days of the 
SVIB. Strong found it necessary to charge 
as much as $2.00.) Some of these scoring 
services also make available statistical re- 
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sults such as means, standard deviations, 
intercorrelations and item counts on a 
routine basis. Such operations release the 
researcher from the clerical drudgery 
formerly necessary and free him for more 
creative work, At the same time, — 
they remove him one step further from os 
observation process and deprive him of the 
“feel” of the raw data. 

With these technical aids available, an- 
swers should be forthcoming to somè 
troublesome methodological questions. ode 
long should interest inventories be? y x 
should be the length of individual sca a 
How can we best use the item interco a y 
tions to improve existing scales? wee W 
good index of profile similarity and tive 
can it be used? What are the compara nts 
merits of different methods of item viet 
ing? Dozens of similar questions isa scho- 
cur to others working closely with psy 
metric data, 

A Theoretical Structure Jong ` 

Interest measurement has come @ fully 
way without a theory, Someday, ane 
soon, someone will come forth with a phat 
empiricism has built. Jt cannot be a t this 
for theory's sake alone; researchers vl 
area will have little patience with ar 
tions that tell them less about the eo! 
cna under study than they already ceded 
from looking at the data. What is ” some 
is a new orientation that will provide © Jes 
explanatory power for the peculiar Pi 
of interest measurement. There ™! ores 
some sizeable relation between mrcces? 
and abilities, between interests and why cap 
between interests and satisfaction. V p 
we not seem to find them in the data! of 

And how can we deal with brea wher? 
interest? This is probably one topic articu” 
research has been retarded by the P* intel” 
lar form of current, well-developer dive” 
est inventories, There is no inde 5 ° ments 
sity of interest on any of these inst 5 bee? 
Is that why so little research ha 
done? P OL BE 

Lack of information on intensi a ent 
terest is another source of embar a pig” 
On the SVIB, an individual with * 
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T score, say 75, on the Physician scale dif- 
fers more from the average physician than 
the average physician differs from Men- 
In-General. Surely this is a peculiar situa- 
tion and we do not yet know what it means. 

Any framework that would provide fresh 
and efficacious ideas for solutions of these 
paradoxes would be welcome. Hopefully 
it can have the same elegant simplicity of 
the knowledge we already have. Men 
choose different occupations because they 
are interested in different things, and they 
Persist in those occupations because their 
interests are stable. These are simple, pow- 
erful statements, well substantiated by E. K. 
Strong, Jr. Perhaps they are also theories. 
Whatever their classification, current re- 
Search should seek to extend and elabor- 
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ate on them in order to explain the puzzles 
and embarrassments of interest measure- 
ment and its applications. The Center for 
Interest Measurement Research at Minne- 
sota hopes to make some modest contri- 
butions toward these ends. 
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Test Reviews 


The Use of Tests in Research on Students of High Ability 
Alexander W. Astin 


National Merit Scholarship Corporation 


Since the founding of the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation (NMSC) in 1955, the research 
staff has initiated a series of longitudinal studies 
of the winners and near-winners from each year's 
scholarship competition, These studies have given 
us an opportunity to try out a wide variety of 
tests and inventories, including several of the 
standard instruments and many experimental in- 
ventories. In this report I will attempt to sum- 
marize some of our experiences with the various 
tests, This is not intended to be a critical review 
of any particular test, since we have tended to 
use each device in a somewhat different way, and 
since there are still many possible uses of these 
devices that we have not yet fully explored, In- 
stead, I will attempt to discuss some of the 
general conclusions we have reached regarding 
the relative usefulness of the standard paper-and- 
pencil inventories, various experimental inven- 
tories, and “tailor-made” devices, I will also at- 
tempt to discuss certain related issues in test 
development and scale construction, such as the 
type of item content used, the various techniques 


of item analysis and the role of critericn develop- 
ment. 


Research with Tests at NMSC 

The typical longitudinal study at NMSC þe- 
gins with an assessment of Merit Scholars and 
Finalists (near-winners) during their senior year 
in high school. Since these groups are selected 
proportionately on a state-by-state basis, it js 
difficult to state precisely how selective the 
group actually is. Our best estimates indicate 
that 99 per cent of these students are among the 
top three per cent nationally in academic ability, 
To date we have performed studies on eight 
different samples of these very able students, 
ranging in size from about 1,000 ‘students to about 
9,000 students. (We have also recently initiated 
several longitudinal studies of average students, 
but the results discussed here will be based en- 
tirely on the studies of the high ability samples.) 


Any tests or inventories to be administered are 
included initially as part of the assessment ma- 


1This report is a part of the research program 
of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation anq 
was supported by grants from the National Science 
Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Ford Foundation. 


terials (questionnaires, cte.) which aro mailed 10 
the student during his senior vear in high ss Gite 
Retests are obtained by mailed follow-ups ce 
ducted during and after college. Scores ale pre- 
tests have generally been used as possible ee 
dictors of the student's subsequent perom is 
bəth in college and in his post-college gael as 
In a few cases we have also used test ere 
criterion measures (i.c, of personality dor 
ment and change). So far we have admi g 
the following standard inventories to bez 
samples of students: the Strong Vocstional In nal- 
Blank (SVIB; Strong, 1943); the Sixteen sane a 
ity Factor Questionnaire (1GPF; Cattell, ee 
& Stice, 1957); and the California Baiiehp n ex- 
Inventory (CPI; Gough, 1957a), Among ral arei 
perimental inventories which have been “Barron 
the Inventory of Personal Philosophy 1 Prefer- 
1953a, 1953b, 1955); the Holland Vocational T hnl- 
ence Inventory (HVPI, Holland, 1958); oe Heist, 
bus Personality Inventory (Webster (sticker 
1959); the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator Sehrdule 
& Ross, 1962); the Differential Reaction f beliefs 
(Gough, 1957b); and the Inventory of Iso ade 
(Stern, Stein, & Bloom, 1956), We have |e scales: 
ministered a dozen or so other personality by the 
including several special scales constructe 

staff of the Research Division. 


var- 
One important consideration is that ma ad- 
ious instruments have in all instaret ae in- 
ministered by mail. All available evi pr least 
dicates that Scores obtained by mail are Jividua 
as reliable as scores obtained either by Ar pr 
testing in clinics or counseling centers OF spported 
tored group testing. This conclusion is Spores 
by two lines of evidence. First, me om AP) 
various validity scales (e.g. dissimilat pr 
frequency) tend to be lower and chana ith [gia 
less frequent than one would expect pilities ee 
published in test manuals, Second, relia yses a 
estimated by internal consistency ae manuals, 
comparable to those reported in me ene! a 
ecently, we have also obtained e ively Ie 
moderate test-retest reliability over rela dia m s 
intervals of time. For example, the me 1 scales 
retest reliability coefficient for the 1 63) wasn 
over an interval of six years (1957-190 Bar 
in a sample of 495 boys; it was wr 
sample of 190 girls over the same per pretes 
These samples produced six-year tes 


est 
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efficients of .61 (boys) and .68 (girls) on the 
Stercotypy (“authoritarian”) scale of the Inventory 
of Belicfs. Median test-retest reliability coefficients 
for samples of 432 boys and 204 girls on the 
scales of the 16PF test over a four-year interval 
(1958-1962) were .48 and .59 respectively. (The 
slightly lower reliability for the 16PF test over a 
somewhat shorter period of time may have re- 
sulted in part from the shorter length and greater 
Statistical heterogeneity of these scales.) Over the 
same interval these latter two samples obtained 
median test-retest coeflicients of .56 (boys) and 
-49 (girls) on the 12 scales of the HVPI. Since the 
manucls for these instruments do not report test- 
retest reliabilities fer such long periods of time, 
it is not possible to compare these results d'rectly 
with results obtained under other conditions. 
Nevertheless, in view of the low test-retest relia- 
Dilities traditionally obtained with personality in- 
ventorics, these results suggest that  satisfactery 
reliabilities can be obtained when such instru- 
ments are administered by mail. 

A related consideration in the use of test data 
collected by mail is the sampling bias created 
Y nonrespondents. Although the sampling prob- 
em h's been one of the criticisms most frequent- 
Y leveled at mailed questionnaire techn'ques, the 
type of bias which results from mailed surveys 
1 Probably similar to the bias introduced when 
1e psychology professor requests volunteers fer 
® study from his class in introductory psychology. 
1 Comparison of respondents and nonrespendents 
© our follow-up assessments indicates that the 
Ronrespordent tends to be more psychopathic, to 
© less intelligent and to come from a lower 
Sociocconomic level, than the respondent. These 
differences, however, are relatively small, and we 
"Ve no indication that the relationships among 
Variables are changed appreciably by this bias. 
Mee it is these relationships with which we are 
Primarily concerned, some sampling bias can be 
Slerated. When one is interested simply in esti- 
Mating means or variances in the population sur- 


veyed, however, some correction for sampling 
Nas would be necessary for many of the variables 
Stud ed, 

hie”? have generally been able to get relatively 
Pt a Tesponse rates in our mailed surveys, The 
a cS Of return vary from about 80 per cent to 
about 


Our f 90 per cent, depending on how vigorous 
of it ollow-up is, and depending on the number 
tine and the kinds of items used. Tests con- 
Used E ambiguous true-false items of the type 
ene most personality inventories are fre- 
dent y criticized and even rejected by our stu- 

s. By far the greatest number of objecticns 
of Bul received came in response to the Inventory 
fac cliefs, which contains 100 clichés of the type 

nd in the California “F” scale and similar in- 
d to measure authoritarian at- 
fs. Students appear to be most 
atively unambiguous items con- 


We ever 


tudes and belie 
®orable to rel 
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cerning interests, hobbies and daily activities. We 
have obtained high rates of responses and prac- 
tically no complaints using inventories containing 
more than 1,000 such items and requiring more 
than three hours to complete. Thus, the type of 
item and the apparent meaningfulness of the 
study seem to be more important determinants 
of the response rate to mailed surveys than does 
the total amount of material. 


Predictive Validity 

Most of the NMSC research on tests has been 
concerned with the prediction of undergraduate 
achievement. Since the ultimate goal of these 
predictive studies is to find or to develop useful 
measures of potential for achievement, the suc- 
cess of the studies depends greatly on the exist- 
ence of appropriate criteria of achievement. Con- 
sequently, in addition to the traditional grade- 
point average, we have employed measures of 
extracurricular achievements in science, graphic 
arts, mus.c, writing, leade:ship, speech and drama- 
tic arts. Fer the most part these two- or three- 
point scales reflect socially significant accomplish- 
ments which have been accorded some sort of 
public recognition. 
Academic Achievement 

We have been able to identify significant pre- 
dictors of academic achievement in college from 
practically all inventories, including both the 
standard and the experimental ones. However, 
the most successful of these instruments has prob- 
ably been the California Psychological Inventory, 
The best CPI scales for predicting college grades 
(zero-order 7's in the high .10's and .20's) appear 
to be Ac, Fe, So, Se and Sp (negative) (Holland & 
Astin, 1962). For predicting grades within in- 
dividual colleges, So, Se and Ac appear to be the 
most consistently valid of the CPI scales. The 
correlations of these three scales with freshman 
grades were in each case either significant or ap- 
proaching significance in such diverse institutions 
as Radcl.ffe, California Institute of Technology, 
Harvard, Stanford, Princeton, MIT, Yale and 
Wellesley (Holland, 1959). 

A somewhat unexpected finding is that predic- 
tions of academic achievement in college which 
are generally superior to the predictions obtained 
with personality inventory scales can be 
using simple self-ratings on traits such as 
ship,” “drive to achieve,” “persistence” and “per- 
severance” (Helland & Astin, 1962; Holland & 
Nichols, 1964; Nichols & Holland, 1963). Equally 
good predictions can be obtained by asking the 
student to indicate the average grade he expects 
to earn in college (Holland & Nichols, 1964) 
These simple self-ratings, it should be noted, rival 
the student’s high school class rank in being the 
most efficient of all possible predictors of college 
grades in high ability samples (zero-order correla- 
tions tend to range between the high .20’s and 
low .30’s). In multiple regression equations, these 


made 
“scholar- 
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self-ratings patie as larger weights than 
i ool Class Tank. 
ar a lesson to be learned from these 
findings is clozr: even though it is possible to pre- 
dict academe achievement using elaborate and 
lengthy personality inventories, even better pre- 
dictions are possible using a short list of simple 
self-ratings. One qualification is, of course, that 
the self-ratings be obtained in the context of a 
research study; if the same ratings were obtained 
under conditions where the subject believed that 
it would be to his advantage to present an unduly 
favorable picture of himself (e.g., an application 
blank), the validities of such items might be 
different. 

An interesting sidelight in these studies of the 
prediction of academic achievement has been the 
relative ineffectiveness of measures of academic 
ability. The zero-order correlations of aptitude test 
scores with grades are frequently not significant 
(the highest r’s seldom go above the low .20’s), 
and these measures sometimes do not even enter 
the multiple regression equations with greater 
than chance weights. Since our samples of Semi- 
finalists are initially selected on the basis of aca- 
demic ability, we earlier thought that these nega- 
tive results were due largely to a severe “restric- 
tion of range.” Recent evidence, however, suggests 
that the “restriction” is not as serious as one might 
expect. For example, on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) which is administered some months 
after the NMSOQT, the Semifinalists typically ob- 
tain standard deviations between 50 and 60 on 
the Verbal scale and between 60 and 70 on the 
Mathematics scale (the standard deviation for the 
student population is set at 100). Furthermore, we 
have found that surprisingly accurate predictions 
of the aptitude tests on the Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE) taken by the students as sen- 
iors in college can be made with scores on the 
SAT taken four years earlier, In one study of 265 
students (Nichols, 1964) the correlation between 
the SAT-Math and GRE-Quantitative was .76, 

tion between the SAT-Verbal and 

was .65. In a more recent study 

(Astin, 1964a), the same correla- 

and .55, respectively, (The cor- 
Mathematical se: 


; ge” is prob- 
u explanation of the low cor- 
relations obtained between academic ability and 


lle iable differences i 
ability were obtained in ; 


the higher ranges of academi ili 
intellective) factors are m 
tude in determining grad 


Extracurricular Achievements 
Because of ¢ 
e diverse predi 

is somewhat 
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major implications from our studies of pe gone 
ricular achievement. There are a variety s wed 
false personality and interest scales which A 
nificantly predict extracurricular pagent a 
leadership, writing, dramatic art, graphic i ah. 
music (zero-order r’s range up to the hig 2 he 
These predictors include selected scales tomi T 
SVIB, HVPI, CPI and 16PF, in addition to ss 
experimental scales developed to assess hig mae 
dominance, extraversion and related traits ( an fs 
1953a; Budner, 1955; Gough, 1957b; Holland se 
Astin, 1962; Nichols & Holland, 1963; ra 
1956; Stricker & Ross, 1962; Torrance & ee 
1957). Scientific achievement (performing ce 
research, winning research grants, etc.), howe ae 
is mainly related just to sclected scales from Be 
tests with occupational content (the Realistic Sci 
from the HVPI, in particular), 


As was the case with academic achiev! as ef 
simple self-ratings appear in general to = ments 
fective in predicting extracurricular se tek 
as are these elaborate and expensive inven! sig- 
The student's self-rating on “originality srieve- 
nificantly predictive of extracurricular aang 
ments in practically all areas (leadership, ness” 
art and science); self-ratings on Re eae o! 
and “leadership” are significantly predicti ther 
achievements in all arcas except science. edict- 
self-ratings which appear to be useful in n be” 
ing extracurricular achievements are “popu “ 
“independence,” “self-understanding” and 
gressivencss,” edic 

It is to be expected that one of the best r in 
tors of any given extracurricular Se ee gbi 
college would be performance of a rom though 
type of achievement during high school. A faila 
this tends to be true with most enn geliad 
achievements, the superiority of these he ‘meas 
achievements over personality and interes f extra- 
ures is not always as clear in the prediction o 
curricular achievements as in the predic men 
academic achievement. Perhaps the rea Oe 
for achievement in high school and the "imilar 
ments for achievement in college are more a 
in the case of academic achievement than 
case of extracurricular achievement. 


ement, 


se of 


A very iine alternati the ¥ r 
One very promising alternative to s fo! 


true-false personality and interest inventories g 
the prediction of college achievement has ntis 
the use of measures of “achievement pae ge 
(Holland & Nichols, 1964). These measures ( ut 
developed using a variation of a well-know? ying 
requently overlooked) technique: empirical thes® 
of items directly against a criterion. asure 
analyses the criteria consisted of various me choo: 
of extracurricular achievements in high t using 
Concurrent item analyses were carried ov ts a d 
a large pool of items about hobbies, mie for 
daily activities. The most discriminating ite™™ 


ap 

A as é ‘orm “ 
& given criterion were then combined to Forerio 
achievement potential” scale for that © ahb 


jevement W! 
Su sequent prediction of college achieveme™ 


es 


Test Reviews 


these potential scales (using a new sample of 
students) yielded zero-order correlations ranging as 
high as the 50's. In some instances the “poten- 
tial” scale turned out to be a better predictor 
of college achievement than the high school 
achievement scale which served as the criterion in 
the item analysis. It is probable that such “poten- 
tial” scales would prove to be even more success- 
ful predictively if we were to employ one of the 
More sophisticated techiques of item analysis. It 
has been shown (e.g., Clark, 1961) that a consid- 
erable increase in validity can be obtained if the 
factorial composition of the item pool is taken 
into account in selecting items for the scale. 

The apparent success of the “achievement po- 
tential” scales in predicting college achievement 
Suggests that the technique of empirical keying 
Should be exploited more fully in test construc- 
tion. The particular method of analysis employed 
in the recent NMSC study (Holland & Nichols, 
1964) overcomes to some ‘extent the problem of 
“waiting” until the subjects have actually per- 
°rmed in the situation to be predicted. That is, 
the “criterion” used for scale construction ( 
the high school achievement) was actually a kind 
Of “pre-test” which was available at the time the 
Prediction was to be made. It would be important 
to determine if other types of performance criteria 
can be successfully predicted with scales developed 
tn this manner, * 

Tests of academic ability are virtually of no use 
° predicting extracurricular achievements in our 
Samples of students of high ability. Correlations 
are typically not statistically significant, and those 
Yat are seldom range higher than the .10’s, The 
Most consistent significant relationships obtained 
tween tests of academic ability and extracur- 
ticular achievements in college are, in fact, nega- 
ve ones (with artistic achievement and leader- 
Ship achievement). 


Use of Tests as Criteria 


One limitation of our measures of academic and 
€xtracurricular achievement is that they provide 
Practically no information about the student's per- 
Sonality development during the college years. 
consequently, in a few recent studies (Astin, 
1964p; Nichols, 1963) we have also employed 
two of the standard inventories (1GPF and CPI) 
‘nd two experimental inventories (IIVPI and the 
neentory of Belicfs) as criteria of personality 
‘velopment. Our approach in these studies is to 
administer the inventory prior to the student’s 
tering college and again at the time of gradua- 
ion from college. Residual final scores are ob- 
ained by regressing the final scores on all pre- 
College data (initial scores plus any other avail- 
ne data which are predictive of final scores). 
ually, these residual final scores are related to 
e characteristics of the student’s college and 
iss Other undergraduate experiences in order to 
ate factors which influence personality develop- 

during the college years. ` 
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Although we have isolated a variety of envi- 
ronmental “effects” on test scores, the magnitude 
of the effects has tended to be small. Thus, most 
of the variance which we can account for in 
final scores is attributed to the pre-college data. 
A major problem exists, however, in the inter- 
pretation of these findings. For example, in one 
study (Astin, 1964b) we have found that having 
psychotherapy during the college years tends to 
lower scores significantly on the majority of scales 
of the CPI (the trend is more pronounced among 
boys then among girls). If we accept the inter- 
pretation of the overall CPI profile as given in 
the manual, we are forced to conclude that psy- 
chotherapy tends to have a negative effect on the 
“social and intellectual functioning” of the very 
able college student. However, in discussions of 
these tindmgs with some of my practitioner col- 
leagues, an alternative interpretation has de- 
veloped: perhaps psychotherapy tends to make 
the bright student more self-critical, and the 
lowered CPI scales thus reflect increased insight 
into his own limitations and deficiencies. Although 
the two interpretations may not be completely 
incompalible, they do illustrate a fundamental 
question which arises in the use of true-false per- 
sonality inventory scales as criteria ot personal ad- 
justment or personality integration; what con- 
stitutes a desirable or “healthy” change? Notice 
from the psychotherapy study example that while 
the test manual explicitly defines “effective” psy- 
chological functioning in terms of high scale 
scores, the nature of the test is such that one can 
completely invert this interpretation to accommo- 
date an otherwise unacceptable finding. The point 
is simply this: since the adequacy of any criterion 
measure depends on the degree to which its im- 
portance or social relevance can be judged solely 
on the basis of its content (Astin, in press), most 
true-false personality inventories would seem to 
be less-than-adequate criteria, 


Summary 

This review reports some 
impressions resulting from th 
in research on students of } 
there are still many rese 
not yet been fully e 
far seems to warrant 
clusions: 

l. Although the collection of test d: 
is frequently viewed as 
scores obtained by this 
at least as reliable 
conditions. 


of our findings and 
e use of various tests 
high ability. Although 
arch problems that have 
xplored, our experience so 
the following tentative con- 


ata by mail 
a questionable procedure, 
technique appear to be 
as scores obtained under other 


2. Items concerning the student’s hobbies, in- 
terests, life history and daily activities appear to be 
much more acceptable to students than ambiguous 
true-false items of the type typically found in 
personality inventories, We are currently attempt- 
ing to s the relative validity of ‘these two 


types of items for assessing personality character- 
istics. 
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8. Scores on tests of academic ability are of 
little value in predicting either the academic or 
the extracurricular achievements of Merit Finalists 
in college. Several other lines of evidence suggest 
these negative findings are not attributable solely 
to a “restriction of range” on academic ability. 

4, It is poss.ble to predict both academic and 
extracurricular achievement in college from sc- 
lected scores on the standard personality inven- 
tories and also from scores on a variety of experi- 
mental personality inventories, Equally accurate 
predictions can be made, however, from a simple 
checkust of self-ratings. The most accurate predic- 
tions of ccllege achievement are obtained from 
measures of comparable high school achievements 
and from empirically-keyed scales containing items 
about the student's interests, hobbies and daily 
activities, 
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In many studies, self-ideal discrepancy or some 
derivative’ thereof is used a measure of self- 
acceptance, Such a practice violates the logic 
of the concept of self-acceptance as it is used 
in theory and in clinical practice. 


_ In Rogers’ formulation (1951), self-acceptance 
implies a state in which all aspects of experience 
are accepted as part of the self. Within a different 
theoretical framework Clara Thompson states, 
“When the ‘good me’ tends to deny responsibility 
for ‘bad me's’ activities . . . ‘bad me’ ceases to 
unction cpenly, or to be recognized as part of 
the self” (1958, p. 9). 

In practice, as well as in theory, self-acceptance 
refers to the ability to admit or claim as part of 
the self both approved and disapproved behaviors 
Without distortion or depersonalization, 


Self-ideal discrepancy can, at best, index but 
One portion of self-acceptance—the degree to which 
®pproved behaviors are claimed—and even here 
it is equivecal in meaning. 
| Butler and Haigh (1954) were aware of these 
limitations they labeled their measure one of 
Self-esteem (self-approval), and they recognized 
th » thus measured, high esteem could not be 

Stinguished from high defensiveness. 


4, Three empirical studies are cited below to 
illustrate problems associated with the use of SI 
“iscrepancy as a measure of self-acceptance. 


Beeause of the nature of the relationship of two 
Measures of self-acceptance to each other and to 
Other variables, Winkler and Myers (1963) had 
to question the construct validity of the measures, 
One of which was SI discrepancy, 


Pilisuk (1963), in order t 


ad to suggest two types of self-acceptance; one 


achieved by denial of unpleasantness; the other, 
by reasonable aspirations, i 


o interpret his results, 


Veldman and Worchel (1961) had to differ- 
Entiate between the self-acceptance indicated by 
4 non-defensive low ST discrepancy and the facade 
of self-acceptance indicated by a defensive low SI 


3 Tepancy, SI discrep; r itsi £ S- 
al s ancy itself offerin di 
ASG i S no dis 
“mination, 


The implici i 5 

i sey = implicit equating of SI discrepancy and 
ail elaras f va , i į 3 i 

| feptance may be dismissed as a convention 
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A Note on Self-Ideal Discrepancy and Self-Acceptance 


a convenient label. However, a clear-cut recogni- 
tion that SI discrepancy and self-acceptance are 
not equivalents might do much to clarify the re- 
lationship between data and theory. It could also 
lead to a better measure of self-acceptance. 

One possible direct mesaure is that of clinical 
rating, A more specific direct measure would be 
a sct of statements based on tabulated observaticns 
describing S's characteristic behaviors against 
which would be measured S’s implicit or explicit 
avowal of these characteristics. 

More feasible, perhaps, is the development of 
an indirect measure which indexes the opposite 
of self-acceptance, i.e., defensiveness, 


Although K of the MMPI has frequently been 
used as a measure of defensiveness, its relationship 
with low SI discrepancy (Block & Thomas, 1955; 
Zuckerman & Monashkin, 1957), and its variabil- 
ity of meaning in different populations (Heilbrun, 
1961) indicate its limitations when used alone, 
The measures used to identify repressors and 
sensitizers (Altrocchi, Parsons, & Dickoff, 1960) 
offer somewhat more effective and inclusive in- 
dices of defensiveness than K used alone. A very 
interesting possibility is The Defense Mechanism 
Test described by Kragh (1962) which permits 
coding of five specific mechanisms, 

Whatever measure be devised, checking it 
against clinical ratings of self-acceptance could 
help define its meaning. 


Pearl Schroeder 
University of Illinois 
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1 
Predicting Success on a Psychiatric Rehabilitation Program 


Member-Employee Programs (1953) have re- 
cently been superseded in Veterans Administration 
Hospitals by a variety of patient-employee pro- 
grams. The patient-employee program now in 
effect at the Brockton VA-NP Hospital employs 
different, more liberal selection standards than 
the original Member-Employee Program. However, 
it continues the former incentives of money and 
separate independent residence, 


The establishment of criteria which are predic- 
tive of success on such programs is a continuing 
activity among many psychologists. One focus of 
attention is prediction of outcome based on se- 
lected biographical data, particularly that reflect- 


ing difficulty with alcohol and/or with the police 
(Stotsky, 1955), 


The present study was designed to determine 
the relationship between a history of alcoholic in- 
vovlement, non-psychiatric arrests, and rehabilita- 
tion outcomes for NP patients transferred to the 
current patient-employee program at the Brockton 
VA Hospital. The sample consisted of 110 patients 
assigned within a 24-month period to the ongoing 


program for whom outcome data were available, 
Results are set forth in Table 1. 


ne 
Of the two predictor variables tested, ene 
cerned with a patient’s history of nonpa 4 un- 
arrests differentiated the successful from the the 
successful patient-employees, Examination ie 
27 failures on the program indicated en mp- 
indulgence in alcohol and exacerbation or Peat 
toms accounted equally for the unsuccessfu 
comes, 
James F. McCourt i § 
Veterans Administration Ho 
Brockton, Massachusetts 
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Clinical Variables 


Successful Unsuccessful o 
Variable Yes No Yes No Chi Sq. p 
Hist. of alc. involvement 41 42, 14 13 049 T 
Non-psychiatric arrests 9 T4 14 13 20.686 001 


wi 


You sit across the room 
And whether we idly chat 
or curse man’s condition 
something inside me 

cgs to reach out to you, 
to touch you, 


pit they have taught us well. 
f love is more than concept 
then only lovers 


are allowed to love. 


Well, here I am again. 

“ven my most timid ventures 

eave me sitting here 

Watching the proverbial ball bounce. 


Pm still trying to figure 
the connection between 


4 
Self theory and Song of Myself 
Clinical judgment and megaton bombs 
Scientific method and Brahms Ist 
chi square and human suffering. 


Whats the subject matter, anyway, 
man behavior or the soul of man? 


Bat I want to be vulnerable! 


i Y pleasures lie in 
Ìving, 


——— 


My not-knowing 
1S as much a conviction 
as your answers. 


I coax you to feel 
the exciting freedom 
of the open search 


and in doing so 
contradict my conviction. 


Pe you think 
cause I shed a tear 
ie) joie de vivre 

» “88s than yours? 
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from Ephemera 


When I feel your aloneness 
I say careful things 
to hide my concern. 
And you are careful back. 


We emphasize the 
separateness 
of being a person. 


Yet alone in my room 

I am not afraid of your hurt. 
I cry with you 

and feel your pain, 


I wonder if in your room 
you do the same. 

Maybe the separateness 
is the real illusion. 


Sprinkled magic, frenzied dance, 
mist, rattles, chants. 

Science, dignity, cognitions, 
diagnostic suppositions. 


Incantations or interpretations— 
what's the difference? 


I weep for you 
for me 

for them— 

it’s all the same. 


They read my tears 
with X-ray eyes 
perceptions turned to 
Truth. 


Sure that bitter 
is the only taste of tears. 


They who advertise 
their virtues, 

whose Holy Grail is 
governments grants. 


They who never ached 
of love 

nor cried real tears 
for Man. 


But you whose eyes 

ask questions 

you who weep with me, 
only you understand. 


Joann Chenault 


University of Pittsburgh 
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To the Editor: 


In the Summer, 1964, issue of this Journal, 
Bixenstein and Page reported a case of a female 
college student who asked for elimination of an 
annoying motoric habit which consisted of move- 
ment of the upper body at early morning hours 
so vigorous as to awaken her dormitory room- 
mates.” 

It was hypothesized that the symptom mani- 
fested a conflict between a mature tendency to 
get up and finish work she had slighted and an 
immature tendency to avoid her work by continu- 
ing to sleep. Hypnotic suggestion was given to her 
that subsequently whenever the head movement 
began to eccur she would immediately waken and 
engage in her unfinished work with fresh en- 
thusiasm. The authors report that after this sug- 
gestion the behavior disappeared, the client show- 
ing the new and welcome behavior of awakening 
early full of energy. The main point the au- 
thors make of this case is that the symptom was 
not something bad to be removed but “an index of 
personal strength and a resource fo 
That is, the girl’s head sh 
which the mature part of the girl’s character pro- 
tested against its thwarting by her immature 
slighting of responsibility, 

From the standpoint of learning principles the 
treatment involved nothing fundamentally different 
from removal of symptoms by behavior therapy 
techniques. The treatment evidently strengthened 
one of two behaviors whose conflict, according 
to the authors’ own hypothesis, was manifested 
in the symptom. The response of getting up was 
strengthened so that it became prepotent over the 
response of continuing sleeping and no longer 
became engaged in the vacillating struggle mani- 
fested in the head shaking. Such symptom removal 
is essentially similar to behavior therapy tech- 
niques that eliminate symptomatic manifestation 
of conflict by strengthening one component of the 
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Pearl Schroeder, James F. McCourt, Joann Chenault, and James F. Lomont 


conflict relative to the other. For gig ae 
ment of conflict over self-assertion by wopr 
assertion technique involves the age : 
assertive responses relative to the a a 
assertion. Prior to this modification, the symp 


i acillative be- 
may often be said to consist of wanne i 
havior essentially similar to the heng, S oh 
symptom discussed above. The vacillative be 


like the head shaking, could be regarded em 
protest by the mature, a sertive aspect fa Mie 
patient's character against the immature av 
of self-assertion. head 
It seems clear that the only aspect of agia; D 
shaking symptom which Bixenstein and Page mend 
considered desirable was the mature eT oe k 
ponent manifested in it. But they clear this com- 
ered the non-symptomatic expression of ra as 
ponent, which they produced by their the Simi- 
preferable to the symptomatic manifestatio! ; 3 
larly, in the elimination of a symptom me rapis 
conflict over self-assertion, the behavior S tié 
and the patient, as well, consider the ‘liminate 
component of the conflict desirable but © ae 
the symptom to allow the assertive coml 
unthwarted expression. 


What has been said of the way sy eons: gor" 
regarded by behavior therapy actually se Mast 
eralizable to most other types of theraPyesirable 
therapies conceptualize symptoms as un aeoo 
but not all the components of behavior ed as 4 
in them. A symptom is generally ae tend- 
conflict between some desirable en i 
ency and undesirable inhibition of it. 1 ar 
is largely because the one behavioral se 
is desirable that its inhibition by the ot 0p 
ponent is usually considered neurotic, as OF 
to appropriate self-control. 
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Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 
C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Arizona State University 


The past few months have witnessed two great 
national political spectacles—conventions they are 
called—ecach master-minded by one man, each 
showing about as much evidence of responsive- 
ness to the feelings and thoughts of the people 


of this country as might be seen in a nice tight 
little dictatorship, 


By the time these words appear in print, the 
national elections will also be history. Whichever 
party will have won, I will fear far less for our 
country than will the political opponents of that 
party. For a president and his party in Congress 
cannot “mold” the country to his taste. He can 
only accelerate or retard the evolution of economic 
and social changes that will be taking place in 
spite of the party. So my political fears are 
there’ore not intense, even though I have con- 
tributed to the coffers of the party of my choice. 


The wave of violence of the past few months 
is another matter. To resist change or to bring 
about change through violence to the dignities or 
bodes of others is psychological and social re- 
Sression of a serious order. 

I have just completed a chapter for Counseling, 
A Growing Profession (John W. Loughary, editor 
Ər this publication of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association). It is “a second lecok” 
at the projections written in 1960 for The Coun- 
seloy in a Changing World. As I reflected in 
1964 on my 1960 ideas, it was apparent that I 
hac not been imaginative enough en technological 
developments, but had been too optimistic re- 
garding the projected speed of social innovation 
and change. I failed to allow sufficiently for the 
time element involved in the social principle that 
frequently “things must get worse befcre they get 
better.” Nor had I anticipated the intensity of 
physical and intellectual violence as a protest of 
change. In particular: social innovation has not 
produced jobs rapidly enough to care for those 


1 displaced by automation and other technological 


changes; the family is adjusting at a slow pace to 
the demands made upon it in the light of the 
Sreater freedom of action available to children 
i the impersonalized, mobile nature of urban 
Peat the projected increase in Gross National 
in ae and therefore in family income is result- 
ive n increase of the gap between those who 
of the mee and those who have little. The plight 

000,000 in poverty-level families will get 


worse in comparison with those whose families 
will provide the 1960-1970 kind of education 
needed for their children. 

And there will be more violence. This means 
violence and an attitude of disregard for the 
rights of others on the part of young people who 
are faced with what seems to them to be an 

alistic school program, vocational uncertainty, 
and adult unsurencss in the declaration of firm 
values. Attempts to hasten the pace in the change 
of attitudes toward racial and color-line differ- 
ences is being accompanied by more violence 
than was anticipated—also a pitifully inadequate 
usage by both sides of common-knowledge psy- 
chology, It is apparent that status quo with all 
of its attendant injustices is more acceptable to 
some and more resented by others than students 
of the situation had realized. There is an intense 
resistance to any acceleration of the evolutionary 
nature of the movement toward more federal 
concern with quality of education and social 
health at local levels, resistance accompanied by 
violence of an intellectual sort—name calling (on 
both sides, of ccurse), loud denial of present 
realities, invocation of the Bible regarding condi- 
tions not dreamed of by the writers of the Bible, 
invocation of the Constitution under the same 
conditions—or denial of it if the occasion de- 
mands. Only one side has as yet brought in the 
Bible, but give the other side time! 

What has the profession of psychology done to 
curb this Atavistic wave of violence? The APA 
program in Los Angel s did not demonstrate 
much concern, Irwin Berg thinks that psychology 
should—in a daring and hard-hitting paper en- 
titled Cultural Trends and the Task of Psychol- 
ogy.” Write him for a copy. 

i Counseling has done well of 
anian ion Ta aA amont ot 
aes TA tie Ne egis ation; the 1964 amend- 
S sanpower Development and Train- 
ing Act and the National Defense Education Act 
the Vocational Education Act, the Economic Op- 
portunity Act (Anti-poverty Bill) with its youth 
K ee centers, work-training camps, etc.— 
N calling for and supporting counselors, from 
eal oc age Benge ee college, from 
and the unempl ed Aa D the disadvantaged 
ANAA p oyed. Are we equal to the Occasion? 
Certainly not in terms of numbers. Nor is the 


recent months, and 
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school and university counselor prepared for these 
intrusions into kinds of social realities which are 
not a part of his academic Zeitgeist. Yet 22,000 
people, many of them school people, took the 
examinations [cr entrance into the College and 
University Summer Education program (CAUSE) 
designed as the initial step in the preparation of 
Counselor Aides for the projected Youth Oppor- 
tunity Centers. The spirit of adventure and altru- 
ism is not dead—as the Peace Corps program 
has proved. 


The total demand for additional counselors of 
various levels of proficiency is staggering. It was 
estimated last spring in the President’s Report 
to Congress on Manpower that 82,000 additional 
would be needed in the next four years. This 
estimate will be increased by the 1964 NDEA 
Amendments which now bring elementary school 
and junior college counsclors under the wings of 
subsidy. Yet the initiation of new programs is slow 
—the machinery creaks. Of the 1800 plus who 
have completed the 27 university CAUSE pro- 
grams, only 800 have been employed by early 
fall, in part because of the late passage of the 
legislation; in part because the Counselor Aides 
are to be employed by the various state em- 
ployment agencies which administer the Centers, 


And there are 50 systems of employment and 
operation, 


The profession of counseling psychology ad- 
vanced a step or two when the Division of 
Counseling Psychology of APA decided to plan 
and subsidize a basic conference on the prepara- 
tion of counseling psychologists. The conference 


held last January at the Greyston Conference 
Center of Teachers College, Colu 
provided this landmark, The Prof 
tion of Counseling Psycholog: 
1964 Greyston Conference (Albert S, Thompson 
and Donald E, Supe: 

tions, Teachers Colle York City, 1964), 
a neat volume of 165 pages, has been given 
Division 17 di i is available generally, 
E Biik: will be reviewed more fully in a later 


A cluster of recent bo k: i i 
it came a oks deal with the topic 


Sons, New 
Work, by G 


Employment and Unemp 
States, 


Provides a satis 


fyingly ¢ 
e topics of oce Ky borough 


upational choice, 


treatment of th 
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job satisfaction and job behavior, and motivation 
in woik performance. The 50-page chapter onon 
cupational choice is a small volume in ne 
based on well over 100 references, but bay noe | 
analyzed and with the author's conclusions w 
ing clearly above the citation of studies. pe 
same is true of the 75-page chapter on job sate 
faction, and the 80 pages devoted to work motiva 
tion. The author is theoretical and systema de ke 
his approach. The cognitive model is establish i 
in Chapter 1 and the book marshalls the empii 
evidence to test the author’s propositions, a 
thorough and so clear a book will be in solid u! 
for some years to come. 


Venn’s smaller volume has one chapter iy 
work as it relates to education, but is E ETS 
a treatment of vocational and technical euugo the 
in this country, its history and present mm 
various national legislative acts affecting 1t 
goes further to analyze the social issues a ae 
vocational and technical education and ma Jop” 
recommendations for the most effective deva sS 
ment of this field of education. It is in a tionad 
a biased book, highly favorable to the voca oses 
and technical aspects of education. It pop Ta 
that higher education as well as schools Pran 
men and women for occupations of less tride 
baccalaureate level, that colleges should P’ anior 
post-high school vocational education where ae 
colleges do not exist, that junior colleges ational 
devote a major part of their program to voc? we 
and technical education, ete. All of this ‘trends: 
within present economic and vocational sed in 
but some of it will go hard with those Biss the 
the opposite direction. The style is cleat 
arguments cogent. 


ve 

The other three volumes in this group dens 

more attention than can be given here. oe Jabot 
careful analysis of minority groups in wr 

force means Negroes almost entirely. It is “ioy! 

case of the more comprehensive unemP!0” yere 


r du 
employed in greater proportion than whites levels 
the 40’s and 50's, and while their inco™ ha 1D 
have improved, to be remembered is Negroes 
the expanding occupations there were few eans 
to begin with, and if technological changè \jgr0 
a Cecrease in jobs in a given vocation, th ate 


will suffer more than the white. Wolfbein $, ave 
ment of employment and unemployme? a 
thoritative in part because it is written by. han 
who Probably knows more on his subie facto” 
anyone else in the country. The sever Joyme™y 
that contribute to a projection of the om ed, an 
pattern of the future are skillfully hane t cheat 
the unemployment of the future stands OU 
(at least to me!), 
McGow; 
contributi 


nt 
P orta io 
an and Porter have made an iMP 


oy’ 
mP a 
on to the professionalization pt q coun 
ment counseling. Knowing both professio pls 
seling theory and the operational side i ory p 
ment counseling, the authors discuss the 


ffecting 


© 
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Process in terms that are meaningful to the em- 
ployment counselor (and to many vocational coun- 
selors). Their clear and concise chapters on “Psy- 
chological Aspects of Work and the Worker” and 
“Counseling: Definitions and Theories” would be 
valuable to any counselor and in any counseling 
Course. The authors introduce the reader to a 
“this we believe” about client, counselor and 
process before discussing theories and processes. 
This advance notice of understandable bias should 
be required treatment for all authors in the field! 
OF the small batch of books on guidance in the 
schools, Guidance in Ame ricun Education: Back- 
grounds and Prospects, edited by Edward Landy 
and Paul A, Perry (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1964), stands out. It ‘contains 
Some very basic and scholarly papers. The ad- 
ministrators of pupil personnel service for whom 
this Summer Institute was held, were exposed to 
a fare of ideas that would do justice to any 
Professional group. The opening section of the 
book deals quite appropriately with the humanis- 
tic foundations and political and economic reali- 
ties of the school guidance function. The signifi- 
cance of what is said by philosopher Israel 
Scheffler on “containing” the counter-revolution 
which returns us to formalism and essentialism 
in our schools is matched by economist and human 
Conservationist Eli Ginzberg, who writes on the 
Manner in which our changing economy and 
Vocational werld sets new tasks for the counselor. 
hese two chapters seem so pertinent to our day 
and are so engagingly presented that the reviewer 
Wants to say, “All counselors must read! It is vital 
that you do!” So it goes for sections on contribu- 
tions from learning theories, from personality 
theories, from the changing — curriculum—each 
chapter well written by carefully chosen people. 
. °c concluding section on “Guidance Today and 
in the Future” with chapters by Donald E. Super 
and David V. Tiedeman provide a fitting climax 
O a significant volume. As the book becomes 
nown, I predict that it will have extensive use, 
Another book that should have a good future 
is Counseling: Content and Process, by Daniel W. 
Fullmer and Harold W. Bernard (Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1964). It focuses on both 
Student and society as dynamic realities, gives 
much creative attention to the family group con- 
sultation and to group work in schools as well 
to counseling, the counselor, and the adolescent, 
The bock is characterized by a number of in- 
novations such as those preposed for the evalua- 
tion of counseling, by selective attention to the 
literature of the field, and by a freshness of treat- 
Ment of familiar topics. If T were a student using 
this book, I would come away feeling that there 
AS something both substantial and attractive in 
Mission and functioning of counseling. 


Suig e additional books dealing with school 
dan. 
Decin, can only be mentioned: 
ary Schoot end Values: A Rationale for Second- 
Guidance, by Martin Katz (College 
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Entrance Examination Board, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, 1963), a cencise monograph proposing two 
major choice points for vocational choice, grades 
8-9 and 11-12, and what is to be done each time. 

A New Design for High School Education, by 
Robert N. Bush and Dwight W. Allen (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1964), a very modern 
treatment of the computerized organization and 
scheduling of a high school, with a chapter (7) on 
guidance, which distinguishes clearly between the 
role of a school counselor and that of a teacher- 
adviser as the latter serves on advisement teams 
and with guidance groups. 

The Role of the Teacher in the Guidance Pro- 
gram, by Roy D. Willey and Mervin Dunn (Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois, 1964), 
a book which has much of value in it but which 
is oriented to status quo rather than to an evolving 
future and which does not clarify the distinctive- 
ness and the overlap between teaching and 
counseling. 


Thumbnail Sketches 


Three 1964 studies are reported by the National 
Education Association Project on School Dropouts 
(NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.), 
with Daniel Schreiber editor of the first two and 
author of the last: The School Dropout reports a 
symposium of economists, sociologists, educational 
writers, psychologists, educators, chaired by Ralph 
W. Tyler, and with a chapter on “The Dropout 
and the School Counselor” by your reviewer; 
Guidance and the School Dropout, a similar inter- 
discipI‘nary symposium, chaired by your reviewer, 
with chapters on school conditions, ‘guidance pro- 
grams, counseling and counselor education as these 
affect the potential dropout; Holding Power of 
Large City School Systems indicates that the 128 
largest cities have holding power from 10th grade 
to graduation of 70.8 per cent, five points lower 
than national average, provides much data on 
free textbooks, transportation, and types of high 
schools, as these may affect the dropout, 

An additional monograph on the subject, The 
Dropout and Social Concern, by Calvin J. Daane 
and Beaumont R. Hagebak (Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Services, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, 1964), provides an excellent analysis of 
trends in the literature of each decade since 1914 
and an annotated bibliography of 228 items, 

Ashley Montagu, The Humanizati 
(Grove Press, New York, 1964—fisst eop Hc 
1962), offers delightfully as well as Aa eg 
z written chapters on ‘Changing Conceptions of 

uman Nature, Culture and Mental Illness” OK. 
Scientist Looks at Love,” “Value ii 
and Conflicts in Today’s Family,” “ 


Woman,” “Selling America Short” « lamors 
Problem: The * ag Pe Negroes 


White Man”—2g uch 
lem: T Mi 28 s chapters by 
a distinguished anthropologist, SEED 


The Modes and Morals of Psychoth 
Perry London (Holt, Rinehart and Wien ee 
York, 1964), is a book of scholarly quality which 


Determinants 
The American 
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s “insight therapists” and “action thera- 
oa sation both to mode of operation and 
assumption of moral responsibility. It gives a 
thorough analysis of such leading but dissimilar 
figures as Wolpe, Stampfl, Skinner, and Mowrer 
with a detailed commentary, citing literature and 
defining terms, for each of the five chapters of 
the bock. Engrossing reading. 


A quite different psychotherapy approach is 
Psychotherapy: the Purchase of Friendship, by 
William Schotield (Prentice Hall, New York, 1964), 
This is a scholarly debunking of the assumption 
that there is a critical gap between demand and 
supply of psychotherapists, that all “neurotics 
need professional help, that only the elite may 
enter into a relationship which may be truly 
therapeutic. Careless assumptions about “mental 
health” and the numbers involved are incisively 
treated. Some people desperately need psychia- 
trists or other therapists—those in hospitals, for 
example—but many can be helped by means 
of an informed friendship. Is psychotherapy 
merely a purchased friendship? Only an estab- 
lished and respected psychologist like Schofield 
could attack such sacred cows and live to tell 
the story. This author wrote at times with a 
hidden smile and a sense of enjoyment, I'll war- 
rant! Listen to these Schofieldians: “multitudes of 
the miserable,” “monotonous melancholy,” “empty 
euphoria,” “numberology, nosology, and nonsense,” 
“absurd assumptions, asinine arithmetic, and cock- 
eyed conclusions,” “semantic slipperiness,” ete. 
Thanks, Bill. 


Aaron V. Cicourel & John I. Kitsuse. The 
Educational Decision-makers, New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1963. 


This bosk may be a difficult-to-swallow remedy 


for counselors who persistently neglect the social 
and cultural determinants of behavior. It may be, 
however, that a bitter pill is what we necd to 


help jolt us away from the psychological bias so 
predominant among counselors, 


that psychological insights 
essential—in the task of unraveling the mysteries 
of human behavior, 

behavior is developed i ispense 
with the present imp sycho 
ogy, sociology, anthr 
and chemistry, 


The usual approach to the 
and differentiation of peopl 
wan clients, ete.) is to e 
istics of accepted, admit i 
and note how they differ fren wae a pens 
omitted or not improved. T} 
planations of selection (IQ, 
to be inadequate, Recent 
upon non-intellective factor: 
and motivational origin. 


This book presents an alte 
The distribution of students 


question of selection 
e (students, hospital 
xamine the character- 


trends have focused 
s of cultural, social 


Tnative approach, 
into categories is 
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seen as a function of the administrative cmi 
tion of the institution rather than the resul © 
characteristics of the individuals. For anin 
consider the following: “The theoretical signiti- 
cance of student behavior . . . is dependent npor 
how the personnel of the high school a 
type and process the behavior” (p. 9). Thus se 
rates of college-going students, underachiev S 
“academic problems,” students with personal pro 
lems, and so forth, are considered to be resu ts 5 
the institutional policy and practice, not oF e 
stable behavioral tendencies of individua ie 
short, the counselors (as well as administra 
make the problems, The authors claim that 


tivations, the labels, and the justific 
wide range of ‘problems’” (p. 109). This 5 
statement you will not find in a text on © 
ing procedures! 


ounsel- 


a at the 
Can it be, as these authors maintain, th 


in 
“problems” of young people are located, on a 
their “life space” as such, but in the bureau: aş 0 
of the institution? Can it be that the bao y 
academic problems lie not in academic ae 
but within the organization and picihiods 2 
school system? In the attempts of counse r 
“get at the problem” is it possible that cl sor harob- 
come aware of the desirability of having @ Feit 
lem in erder to account for and explain ane of 
behavior and consequently select some s x to 
problem with its attendant label in a It is 
satisfy the “seeker of the problem"? Heresy 
a major thesis of this book. 

The institutional setting fer the research iye 
ported is the high school. It could as eS ren 
been a clinic or a university counseling A re- 
The authors are primarily concerned with S 
lationship between an institution and ; 
in which people are processed through it- ent ? 
case, the counseler is seen as a crucial 3 “rooess 
student passage through the school. The Fnselor 
of differentiation of students, primarily a ¢° nce of 


function, is considered to be a consed ns and 
the administrative crganizations and deci 
not a result of student behavior per $e ter- 
The implications of this organizational re- 
pretation are profound. It follows that t yitutio” 
vailing norms and attitudes at any INS" jeter 
where counseling is carried on are major hap 
minants in any process of classification- ve nosis 
here is a crucial key to the question of “* 
în counseling, f this 
The “counselor-as-problem” approach S of 
book is 


; a prac, 
considered to be a part of the P" cai’ 


Professionalization. The current crisis in € talen 
— “the identificatio 


To the counselor the 
Ae organizational task of monitoring tanc? 
Stress of students, This increased impor 
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status has contributed to the professionalization 
of counseling underway since World War II. The 
results of professionalization—incomplete as it 
may be—have been an increasing alienation of 
counselors from teachers and teaching, and a need 
to “carve out” a suitable niche in which to func- 
tion. This carving up of the territory has brought 
the counselor into conflict with other professions— 
social work, clinical p: hology, psychiatry—and 
has led to a compromise: counselors take “surface” 
(role, environmental) problems; clinicians take 
deep” (personality) roles. This emphasis upon 
Problems, conclude the authors, has contributed 
greatly to the institutional control of the definition 
of student difficulties. For example, the authors 
demonstrate that the more prepared (professional) 
the counselor, the more student problems he will 
uncover, Now, are the problems really “there,” 
rought to light by the counselor's skill and under- 
Standing, or are the problems merely institutional 
abels selected either by the counselor or student? 

The position of the book is extreme and there 
are obvious weaknesses. The authors demonstrate 
little understanding of theoretical issues in coun- 
seling, The data are woefully inadequate to sup- 
Port the inferences made. Only one school was 
Studied, and it was admittedly atypical. Interview 
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data were cited from only four counselors (two 
professional, two “non-professional”) and the 
whole case for the effects of professionalization 
was built upon this testimony. 

Yet the weaknesses have been downplayed in 
this review because there remains much of value. 
The first chapter, “The School as a Mechanism of 
Social Differentiation” and the fourth, “The 
Bureaucratization of the Counseling System” are 
especially recommended. The issues raised are 
vital; the data collected to support the issues are 
inadequate. Yet the issues remain. 

Finally, it takes a book like this to demonstrate 
how significant has been the failure of counselors 
to transmit the image they profess. If what is re- 
ported here is counseling, then I for one want 
no part of it. This book lets us see ourselves as 
others see us, always a painful process. We will, 
undoubtedly, disagree with this particular image, 
but we should be aware of it and consider how 
to change it. 


Joseph C. Bentley 
Clark University 


(Due to space needs for the Index a list of “Books 
Received” is being held over to the next issue.) 
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